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JULY 1935 

2nd. Child Marriage in Mysore : — Tho Mysore Legislature rejected by 31 voter* to 
17 a non-official motion for loavo to introduce a Bill to restrain tho solemnization 
of child marriages in Mysore State. 


3rd. Shahidgani Gurdioam Affair: —At 8 o’clock in the evening 2,000 Muslims 
armed with ffiandas’ and iron icds appeared before the Gurdwara, In which equal 
number of Sikhs armed with kirpatis were congregated to protect tho Uurdwara 
and challenges woio exchanged Tho City Magistrate and high police officers 
hurried to the spot and disporsod tho crowd after a mild lathi charge (the first 
since tho trouble began). The mounted and other police controlled tho situation, 

4th. The Viceroy visits quake area : — His Excellency tho Viceroy and party 

S iceoded to (Quetta by special train. At Masfcung, they wore received by the 
an of Kalat in whose company they saw the nuns caused by the oai tdmuakt). 
Tho Viceroy giantod interviews to representatives of Hindu, Moslem. Hikli arid 
other communities and acquainted himself with their difficulties. IBs Excellency 
visited the refugees’ camp. At a review of troops, tho Vicetoy addressed them 
for tho sorvices rendered during tho earthquake, 

Bengal Congressman sentenced :—Dr. Indra Narain Bon Gupta was sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of sedition. Dr. Sen Gupta was 
tho Goneral Secrotary of the Bengal Congress Nationalist Party, Tho charge wan 
in connection with a speech delivered by him at a public meeting at Doffimoandhu 
Park, Calcutta, on April 0, to celebrate the National Week, 

5th. Fire Havoc m Abbottabad : — A fire which broke out in a sweetmeat shop In 
Abbottabad spread with such rapidity that In a few hours, the whole of tho 
Indian bazaar area was destroyed including a Muslim mosque and a Hindu temple, 

7th, Dispute between Bombay and Madras Universities The dispute between the 
Madras and Bombay Universities over the recognition of their respective degrees, 
which reached an amicable solution in September 3934, was now renewed with 
the result that the Registrar of tho Bombay University announced that students 
from tho Madras University seeking admission into Bombay would not get final 
eligibility certificates, They would have to accept provisional admission which 
would bo confirmed or withdrawn as negotiations for settlement, which wore In 
progress between tho two Universities, succeeded or failed, 


8th. Sir T. B, Sapru on Unemployment ' *1 Hunk that a great deal can bo done 
otight to bo done to rohevo educated unemployment in this country/* Mid 
bir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who arrived In Bombay after a brief tour abroad, studying 
how other countries wore tackling tho question of unemployment. Bit Tej, it will 
bo roraombored, is tho Chairman «of tho Unemployment Committee appointed by 
th0 4 V\ p ; Oovorumont, As a roBult of Ms tour, he had collected valuable 
materials both in England and Europe. In' England, the Board of Edtocattoa and 
the Ministry of Labour rendered him valuable assistance, At the League of 
Nations, lie was able to got an advance copy of tho report on the question of 
unemployment to bo placed before tho League from Dr. Ktooeoaigg* Every 
country supplied him materials. 


Curfew Order in Lahore : Shahidgemj (Jurdtmra Sequel In view of the 
serious communal disturbance, a curfew order was promulgated In Lahore 
prohibiting people from remaining outdoors from 8-30 p. m. till 5-30 a* m, Eleven 
arrests wore made, when a crowd was dispersed near tho fCofcwatf by lathi ohnrga 
The city bazaars were closed in panic. Armed parties patrolled tho city, Preventive 
1 ^easuros were reported from mofussii centres also, In view of tho widespread com- 
munal fooling, Tho situation took a grave complexion when a crowd of Muslims 
armed with staves came via Delhi Gate and attempted to force a way through 
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p. 0. was promulgated by the District Magistrate to be effective . in Lahoie 
district for one month, prohibiting an assembly of five or more V*™ 1 ® 
ance of that purpose. Throe Muslims who wore arrested on July 10 at t ho bliam 
mosque for delivering speeches in contravention of the Government t ‘ „ 

sentenced to an aggiegate term of one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a lino or 
Rs. 75 each. 

22nd. Situation in Lahore Tho communal situation at 

improved, and the roads in tho vicinity of tho Kotwah which. had j d 

filled with people wore dovoid of oven small groups. Tho /‘„ d d 

a mass meeting at tho Wazirkhan mosquo. Tho speochus woio, it was . u • > 

temperate enough, but tho trond of tho discussions appeared to bo that thoy have 
decided to .resort to sending jallias to tho Sliahidganj mosquo and, if h ■■ , 

arrested, to solid other jatlias. A Punjab Government commumnuo stated IW ™ 
situation was now under control, but iu view of tho possibility of bands ° "“is 
from outsido entering Lahore, necessary stops wore taLon to lomfoioo tlio . !• 

and police. 

23rd. Seven Moslem jathas who openly defied ail official ban at Lahore were imme- 
diately sentenced to six months’ ligorous lmpiisonment and lmod. 

26th. Mr. Sarat Bose Released Mr. Sarat Ohandru Ilosc, who wr « U]' 

sonor from February 1932 under Regulation III of IMS, was . ri?i?.nHn 

tionally. Mr. Boso was staying at the bedside of his ailing niothu at OaloutU 
when the Deputy Commissioner of police, South ei a Division, called inid ms hist 
request was whether ho could go to tho High Court I or miss ion was roaddy 
despite the absence of tho formal order of release. Mr. Lose immediately proceed- 
ed to the High Court where he was warmly welcomed by friends. 


28th. Madras City Political Conference :-Thp Madras City Political , Coherence 
was held at the* 3 * * * 7 Congress House, Royaputtah, under tho prosidmdshio of MUj 
Ramalinga Roddi. The conforenoe passed resolutions opining that tho Madias City 
Municipal Act Amending Bill was disappointing and 
tho Congress to frame a detailed scheme according to tho Kmadu 
and recommending that tho ban on acceptance of Ministerial offices be^emovLd. 
Tho Conference also demanded tho dissolution of tho Madras Council as it has 
outlived its normal period of time and is hopelessly unrepresentative. 

30th. India Bill Debate in Commons When the House of Commons assembled 
to discuss tho amendments made to tho India Hill by tho Upper House, Mr 
Winston Churchill suggested that there should bo a general discussion on the 
effect of tho Peers’ amendments, but the Speaker suggested that the amendments 
should be taken separately. The House agreed to this, and before it rose tho 
only changes made m tho Bill as adopted by tho Lords were hvo diaftmg 
alterations. These would be considered by the House of Lords on. August 1. Tho 
Royal Assent on August 2, During the discussion on. direct election bocreiary 
to tho Council of State— amendment to Clause 2 JO— Mr. R. A. Butler (Under 
of Stato for India) explained the effect of the change introduced in the 
House of Lords tt whore there had been, on tho whole, genera agreement with 
regard to the weakness of the original plan.” Mr. Winston Churchill, commenting, 
twitted the Government and suggested that they had caved m in order to 
placate the Liberals.” Ho added that ho did not .doubt that Hhe whole Bill was 
honey-combed with equally unsound devices.” Tho Lords amendment involying 
the principle of direct election to tho Council of State was agreed to without a 
division after Mr. Issac Foot, Sir Austen Qhumborlam, Sir J. S* Wardl&w-Milno 
and Lord Eustace Percy had spoken on it. 

3 X#t. Detenus in Bengal Replying to a question in the Bengal Council to-day, 

the Home Member submitted a statement which showed that there wore SO detenus 

in jail, 1.468 in detention cams, m in village domicile, 23 domiciled 

relatives, 174 home domiciled and one confined in a sanatorium. There were 229 

terrorist prisoners In the Andamans from tho ♦, Province. Replying to a supple** 
montary question, be said tlial tlie Government contemplated sending mors 
terrorist prisoners to tho Andamans. 
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Congress Acceptance of Office : — TIxe 'Working Committee of ilio All -India 
Cong tess came to the conclusion that it was too oatly at piosent to decide 
whether Congressmen should accept oflicos under the new India Constitution, 


AUGUST 1935 

1st Congress & Indian States The Congress Working Committee defined Congress 
policy towards Indian States and States subjects. 

41b, Police fire on Mob in Bihar :~Fivo were killed and 7 were wounded when the 
Pohco fired on a Hindu mob, which attempted to invade a Muslim place of wor- 
ship in the village of Phenhera, district Chumparan, on the occasion of 
Mahavir Jhanda celebration. In all 80 rounds wore fired and 12 wero hit. 
The incident was the climax of sevorai days’ communal tension caused by 
a dispute over the proposed route of a Hindu procession. Fearing 
trouble on the occasion of the celebrations, officials intervened beforehand and 
secured a compromise regarding the routo. But the Hindus wero alleged to have 
violated the terms of # tho compromise and attempted to attack tho “idgah.” Find- 
ing that the mob, which numbered 8,000, had assumed threatening attitudo and 
would not oboy orders to disperse, the Bub-Divisional Officer, who was present, 
directed the armed police to open fire. 

5th. Joint Labour Board 3— An important step in tho direction of bringing about 
Trades Union Unity in tho country was taken by a Joint Conference of tho All- 
India Trade Union Congress and tno National Tiado Union Federation which was 
held at Lahore. As a result of the deliberations, the above Conference changed its 
name into All-India Joint Labour Board and appointed an Executive. 

Democratic Swaraj Party A mooting of tho Democratic Swaraj Party was 
held at Akola, Dr. Moonje and Mr, M. S. Aney were enrolled as members of ilio 
party and Dr. Moonje was elected to tho central council in place of the lato Mr. 
Karandikar. Mr. Kelkar withdrew his resignation from the presidentship of the 
Party till the next annual meeting. Tho draft manifesto, which had boon prepared 
after consulting Messrs. M. S. Aney, N. C. Kelkar, B. S. Moonje, Jamnadas Mehta, 
L, B. Bhopatkar, G. A. Ogale and others, was then read and discussed. With 
certain changes, the manifesto was finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. 
Kelkar and Aney should approach tho executive committee of the National Party, 
with the draft, to see whether tho two parties could join together to form an All- 
India Party. It was also resolved that tho final result of negotiations should bo 
put for sanction before the annual meeting which would be held in tiro first week of 
October in Khandesh. 

Calcutta Europeans in Reforms The need for further organization by the 
European community in view of tire coming Reforms was stressed by speakers at 
a meeting of tho Calcutta Brach of the European Association. 


6th. Viceroy Designate of India The Marquess of Linlithgow was appointed 
to succeed His Excellency Lord Willingdon as Viceroy, when tiro latter’s term of 
office expires in April next. 

7th. Charges wgtg framed against 122 Moslems for being members of an unlaw- 
ful assembly at Lahore. 

The work of the police during the Lahore disturbances was praised by tho Gov- 
ernor at a special parade. 

Forty-two Moslems tried at Raj shah! on a charge of assaulting several Hindu 
residents of Charghai 


8t!i. Clause 8 of the Bengal Development Bill, fixing tho maximum rate of improve- 
ment levy on agricultural land, was passed by tho Legislative Council 
Goodwill towards India was prominent at the Empire Parliamentary Conference 
said Mr, K. L Gauba on his return from England. 
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Tlio Madras Council rojoctod a proposal that tlio clause pioviditig £oi the oath 
alfinoo by councillors be dolotod ‘from tlio Bill amending tlio Madras CMy 
Municipal Act. 

9lh . The committees of the Bengal National Chambor of Commerce and the dndian 
Chamber of Commorco interviewed tho Bevonuo Members in connexion with 
qualities in income-tax: administration, 

JOlh. Bmda Riot-Official regret:- Mr IC P. Panda’s a^onrnmont motion reganling 
the sorious riot, arson and murdor by soldiers of ilio King s Reaimont at vi , * 
Benda near JubWlporo in tho com so of which one villagei died and 
were ini iii od was earned in tho C. P. Council after nearly 2 hours’ discussion. 
Rojrrot was expressed on behalf of tho Government for the occurrence and an 
assurance was given to the effect that both the Civil and Military authon ics weio 
doing their host to bring tho guilty persons on both sides to justice. 

Quiet was restoiod in Lahore and British troops were withdrawn fiom all areas 

° X A G now 1 alLIndia a r^rty was formed at Bombay to unite tho nationalist forcer, 

* n Owing to heavy rains, floods were roported from several parts of the Punjab 
where rail and road traffic had been suspended. 

1 Ills. Protests against the retrenchment measures adopted by the postal authorities 
were made at tho annual session of tho All-India Postal and li M, J. Conference 
hold at Allahabad. 

12*. Tho Governor of Borigal dealt with tho water-hyacinth problem when at 1 
Raishahi lie gave a joint reply. , . , 

Tho Bengal Development Bill, which aimed at improving tho rural areas, wan 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council. „ 

Striking tributes to tho memory of tho late Sir Devaprosad Barbadiiicary were 
paid by tho Calcutta Corporation and tlio Bengal Legislative Council 
Owing to incessant rain several collieries at Jharia wore Hooded. 


13th. Widespread Flood, Havoc in Bengal Torrential rain in the Chota Nagpur 
hills was responsible for grave Hoods in South-West Bengal where widespread 
havoc had boon done. Tho Damodar river, which was responsible for tho devasta- 
ting floods of August 1913, had risen to an alarming height and was again threaten- 
ing tho fertile plains through which it flowed, Burdwan was tho chief sufferer, 
tho low-lying aroas of tho town being eight foot under water,. This was due to the 
embankment being breached in three places. Railway services were suspended, 
road communications interrupted and numerous huts swept away. No loss of life 
was reported, according to an official statement, but unofficial reports said that several 
fatalities occurred in tho Burdwan district duo to tho collapse of some huts, 
A reassuring sign, however, was tho drop in tho water level of tho Damodar at 
Raniganj and there were indications of a further subsidence. 

Flood in Punjab North India too, was in tho grip of floods, the Ravi, Chonab 
and other rivers being in spate. Seventeen persons were drowned when ft beat 
collapsed In the Ravi at Lalioro, while at Ludhiana a man was killed under the 
debris when his house collapsed, Gujranwala, in the Punjab, was in imminent dan- 
ger of further flooding. 


14th. Flood Havoc in other Provinces Railway traffic was considerably dis- 
organised by tho Hoods in Bihar and Bengal and certain trains wore diverted 
via the main East Indian Railway lino. Reports from tho affected areas revealed a 
marked improvement in tho situation, the Damodar river level having dropped 
appreciably, A short-notice question in tho Bengal Council # elicited the 
fact that tho innundatod areas in Burdwan town wore then practically dry. At 
Tarakeswar, the Hindus 1 sacred city, flood water entered tho .prockofn of the 
temple there but not the palace. An unconfirmed message said that the railway 
embankment was in danger. Heavy rain was roported to have fallen in tho Chittagong 
district where a village had been submerged by the Hooding of two rivers. Hoods 
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also occurred In Assam and Burma. In Northern India the river Ravi rose still 
further, and precautions to deal with any emergency wore taken by the authorities 
at Shakdara, near Lahore. 

Divergent views on the Government proposals for the delimitation of Bengal 
constituencies undor the now constitution, were expressed in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber drew Government’s attention to an alleged 
breach by Japan of the trade pact with India. 

15th. Villagers in the flood-affected areas of the Burdwan district were faced with 
famine and relief measures wore started by the Government, 

The debate on the Government’s proposals for the delimitation of Bengal consti- 
tuencies ended in the Legislative Council. 

Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Membor of the Viceroy’s Executive Council from 
1922 to 1228, died from injuries sustained when a train crashed into his car at a 
love! crossing in Germany. 

16th* The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a proposal by Mr. P. Banorjoe to 
abolish the system of plural constituencies in Calcutta. Mr. J. L. Banerjoe’s 
proposals for the registration of medical practitioners working in tea gardens, 
ships and rural areas was also rejected. 


17th, All India Journalists' Conference •- The All-India Journalists’ Conference 
was held, at Calcutta undor the presidentship of Mr. 0. Y. Ohintamani, M. L. C , 
Chief Editor, “The Leader”, JAllahabad. Tho Conference urged the abolition of 
Indian States Protection Act, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Press 
Emergency Act, objected to tho maintenance of tho Press Officer in Bengal and 
demanded immediate abolition of Pross censorship. An official resolution which 
evoked much discussion and which was eventually rejected by 51 votes to 49 was 
about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. After passing a compre- 
hensive resolution about tho welfare of working journalists, recommending 
recruitment of staff of different newspapers from the register of unemployed 
journalists kept, by the Journalists’ Association, tho Conference decided to 
establish provincial associations all ovor the country asking them to ho affiliated 
to the All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as tho 
Contra! organisation, 

Hostile action by Upper Mohmand tribesmen on the Peshawar border 

necessitated aii and land action to disperse a lashkar said to number 2,000, 

Nine policemen who had been involved in a clash with Moslems wore sent for 
trial at! f Dacca 

A protest against the Press Laws was made at tho Third All-India Press Con- 
ference in Calcutta, 

The 0. P. Delimitation Committee’s report on the delimitation of constituencies 
under the new constitution was discussed m tho C. I\ Legislative Council, 

iSth. Mr, Bn Prafeash who presided over an All-India Reception Committee 
Lucknow, was obliged to declare the meeting null and void. 

Ihe All-India Press Conference protested at Government’s “competition” with 
private-owned newspapers. 


I9fch. Antt- Terrorist Conference The first Anti-Terrorist Conference under non- 
offieial auspices was held at Dacca, Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda presiding. 
Resolutions condemning terrorist outrages, and offering full co-operation to the 
Government for the eradication of the evil were adopted, Tho Conference 
suggested to the Government to take immediate steps to provide more employment 
for Bengalis to relieve tho tension resulting from widespread unemployment. 

The Bengal Council considered a number of non-official measures including the 
Race-course Betting Bill. 


2M. fat of Detenus tn Bengal i The annual expenditure on detenus for tho 
period 1925-1934 was revealed m tho Bengal Legislative Council. Tho figures 
wore :~~Rs. 1925-26. „47, 059, 1926-27,, ,1,19,034, 1927-28,.,!, 88,159, \ 1928-29,! 
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50,970, 1929-30... 2, 211, 1930-31... 1,50.877, 1931-32. ..9, 69, 015, 1932-33...13, 15,622, 
3 933-34... 19, 77, 340, 1934-35 ..21,40,527. Figaros for tho upkoop and maintenance 
of detention camps from the time of their establishment wore given as 


Buxa 

Hijli 

Berhamporo 

Deoil 


1931-32 1934-35 

£ s £gj 

2,93,701 1,49,254 

2,97,642 3,01,000 

42.716 4,23,243 

62,889 7,08,490 


A resolution urging tho appointment of a committee to inquire into tho 'working 
of the Co-operative Department was lost in tho Bengal Legislative Council. 

The people in Burdwan district were in great distress owing to tho havoc wrought 
by the recent floods and thousands wore living on palm trees. 


21st. Indian Chambers of Commerce and Glass Industry : — The Government of 
India replied to tho Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce letter con- 
cerning the Tariff Board’s report regarding protection to tho glass Industry. “The 
Government of India, while of tho opinion that no good object would bo served by 
discussing in detail tho various arguments put forward by your committee, em- 
phatically repudiate as entirely false the suggestion that their actions and decisions 
were in any way influenced by consideration of the probable effects of granting 
protection on tho interests represented by Imperial Chemical Industries or any 
other companies concerned with the import of chemicals into India.” 

22nd. Empire Parliamentary Conference : — Tho woidc of tho Empire Parliamentary 
Association’s Conference was described in an interview by Sir Abdur Radim, 
President of the Assembly, on his return to India yesterday. Sir Abdur said that 
tho conference providod an excellent opportunity for representatives of various 
countries coming into intimate contact and exchanging views on economic 
questions affecting the British Empiro. As the main object of the conference was 
only to bring about contact, no formal resolutions wore passed. The concensus of 
opinion among tho dologatcs representing various countries of the British Empiro 
appeared to be that the parliamentary form of government was tho best, Inspito 
of recent happenings in certain European countrios which had made certain people 
doubt the efficiency of tho Parliamentary form of Government The Indian delega- 
tion supported the parliamentary form of government 


25tk Communal Rioting at Secunderabad : — Three persons wore killed ’and 88 
injured as a result of the communal; riot which broke out in Becundorabad on 
Huday night following a dispute between Hindus and Moslems over a ttaihjatra 
procession near a mosque. Armed police pickets were guarding tho town, and a 
company of the North Staffordshire Regiment was ordered to hold Itself in roadi- 
ness in case of emergency. Stray assaults and acts of hooliganism continued but 
timely action by the Hyderabad State Police prevented a large number of Hyderabad 
Moslems from entering Secunderabad limits. 

. A? agnation against the Government Resolution on educational reorganisation 
m Bengal was launched at a meeting hold In Calcutta. 

26 ‘a' HF iT TIl( L Bo J?f a i Legislative Council passed without 

amendment j? 0eit u I ft , (Lxtondmg) Bill with the non-official 

lim jS h ! q . of Bill for three years Instead of five years as 

Secnrlf! y A%°Af S ¥ono TIl L 0b30 4 ? , ot tho B A H w Wcld replaces tho Bengal Public 
DowfirL^V 0 ^?) 3 ?? V ca ^P 803 ?? Lccombor ■ 31 noxt, was to confer special 
Government to enable them in ease ox omergency to combat 

tho suDDres¥fion l nVwHM, 0 tt, Ia Ti? nd ordor Prejudicial to puhiic security, for 
suppression of which the ordinary powers of the Government wore inadequate, 

n ,? f ? alm prevailed In Sooundorahad but reports wore received of 

a few stray assaults in some of the main streots. 0 

27 wi ht oa t} ? 0 floo<1 situation in Bardwan and tho relief measures adopt- 
ed by the Government was made in the Bongal Council. 1 
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Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was accorded a civic reception by fiio Calcutta Cor- 
poration in the Town Hall 

Actito distress owing to flood damage was reported from various river districts 
of Bengal but tho situation In Assam was more reassuring. 

28th. Future of Bengal Detenus The action which the Bengal Government 
intended to take to make the detenus “see the error of their ways and to become 
useful citizens” was outlined by His Excellency tho Governor of Bengal 
when he addressed tho members of the Bengal Legislative Council. The Govern- 
ment, said His Excellency, had decided upon giving to carefully selected detenus, 
at the expense of the State, a training which would enable them to assist in 
developing the natural resources of tho country both to their own profit and to 
the advantage of tho country at large. It was proposed, continued the Governor, 
to train such detenus in those forms of agriculture— fruit- farming, kitchen 
gardening and the like— a in which thoro is scope for the intelligence and orga- 
nizing power of the bhadralob youth which have hitherto been neglectod.” On 
the industrial side training would be given in tho manufacture of articles which 
would yield a fair profit and at tho same time help to make the province self- 
sufficient. At the end of the period of training those dotenus would bo released, 
said Sir John Anderson, provided thoir conduct and their general attitude had 
been found to be satisfactory. The Governor made it clear, however, that tho 
Government could never agree to a general roloaso of dotenus. “On previous 
occasions when terrorism has boon brought under control detenus who wore hold 
in custody as a preventive measure woro set at largo. Within a short time of 
their release toirorlst activity broke out again, and it was found that it was tho 
released detenus who had been most active in reviving tho movement. 


SEPTEMBER 1935. 

UK, Indian Sympathy with Abyssinia A mass meeting was hold under tho auspices 
of the Bombay Congress Socialist Party, in the Jinnah Hall, to observo tho & All- 
India Abyssinia Bay.” Mr. Yusuf Meherally prosided. A resolution extending 
fraternal 4 feelings to Abyssinians, condemning the aggression of Italian “Imperialism” 
and offering greetings to Abyssinians on their bold decision to preserve their In- 
dependence, was passed. The mooting called upon tho mercantile community of 
the City to resist attempts of Italian agents to purchase stores of war materials 
for use against Abyssinia and appealod to organise labour, particularly to transport 
workers in docks and Railways, to rofuse to handle such goods. “Abyssinia Bay” 
was observed in Allahabad, A public meeting was addressed by Aonarya Kripa- 
lanf, General Secretary of the Congress and others, Speakers condemned the 
attitude of Italy against Abyssinia. In Nagpur and Lucknow also public meetings 
wore hold and speeches woro made sympathising with Abyssinia and resolutions 
opposing war were passed. 

Mayavaram Political Conference : — Tho Mayavaram Taluk Political Conference 
was held at Mayavaram, under the presidentship of Mrs. Lakshtnlpafchl In her 
addross, tho president referred to tho sad plight of the mirasdars and ryots of the 
Tanjoro district and criticised the Government's land revenue policy. She stressed 
the importance of Ehaddar, and exhorted tho public to give a fitting reception 
to the Congress President, Babu Raiendra Prasad during hid tour In those parts 
in October next. The conference adopted resolutions favouring tho acceptance of 
office hy Congress, condemning tho increase of land tax and praying for a graded 
system of taxation on land as fa tho case of incomes. 

2nd, Criminal Law Amending- Bill : — Sir Henry Craik, Homo Member, Introduced 
in tho Assembly tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill It proposed to give permanent 
effect to Sections 7 and 13 dealing with provisions against '.picketing, and conferring 
powers on the Government to take action in connection with places used for pur- 
poses of unlawful Association, The Government retained their existing powers for 
control of tho Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. 
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3rd. Indian Troops in Abyssinia, : Army Secretary s E'-ply fo 4 S ^’’[' 

cism An adiournment motion relating to tho Bonding o£ a bnuli contingent o 
troops to Addis Ababa without consulting tire legislature was allowod in tho 
Assembly on the strict understanding that its discussion should mvwj. no 
comment on British foreign policy. Comment on such policy, no^evoi, 
continually came to the surface and Mr. J 0. Achoson (Foreign bccroUn) 
had constantly to interpose that this was happening. Ihe mombn who 
introduced the censuie motion pointed out that a war was bicwm a i 

said that the House wanted an assurance that Indian troops would not bo sont 
“to participate in this war” witout the Assembly being consulted Mr. (*. K. *• 
Tottenham (Army Secietaiy) explained that tho contingent (o Addis Ababa won a 
small one, that its pui pose was to safeguard tho lives and promirlj oi butish 
subjects in Abyssinia -most of whom wore, m fact, Indians— and that at the time 
it was dispatched the Assembly was not in session, and. therefore, could not a 
consulted The motiou was withdrawn after a debate lasting about Ihreo-iinaUeis 
of an hour, but not before a member had -made the suggest ion--\\ hi m Iho Army 
Secretary undertook to consider— that it might bo as well to hare some sort of 
standing committee, like the Standing Finance Committee, which ccmd readily bo 
consulted on matters involving the tiunsferenee of Indian troops abroad. 

PL Nehru Released Pandit JawaharUl Nehru was released from the Mnora 
Jail following a cable leceived by tho Viceroy that Mis. NuJnu, who war* m a sana- 
torium in Germany, was seriously ill. 


4th. Aerial Bombing on North-West Frontier 'disapproved : Army Secretary's 
Reply The Government sustained two defeats in Urn Assembly— one on a motiou 
recommending that immediate stops be taken to equip State Railway workshops 
with plant and machinery to ensure the manufacture of all locomotive require- 
ments and the othei on a motion relating to ‘Mho bombing of innocent women and 
children in a trans-Fi ontior village by tho Royal Air Foiee,” The first motion-— 
which the Opposition carried by . 05 votes to 45— -opened tho way to a general 
discussion about whether Indian industrialization was being niibordiiuded to tho 
interests of British commerce. Tho Finance Member (Sir dames Grig'*) denied that 
such was the case. The particular point of tho other motion, which the Opposition 
carried by 67 votes to 44, was that bombing from the air was an inhumane way 
of dealing with Frontier disturbances, and the mover’s general theme was an indict- 
ment on Government’s whole Frontier poliev. lie implied that such disturbances 
as had recently been occurring “wore artificially stimulated” and that ‘Mho stops 
taken io deal with them were quite disproportionate to their gravity Tho Army 
Secretary (Mr, G. R, F. Tottenham), in reply, argued that air action was tho most 
humane and economical way of handling tribal disturbances and that, in any case 
before a village was bombed, the population was given at least two days’ notice 
to evacuate it. The President (Sir Abdur Rahim) informed tho House that the 
Governor-General had disallowed tho adjournment motion “to discuss tins failure of 
the Government to institute an inquiry into the Shahidganj firing because that 
subject could not bo discussed without detriment to the public interest,” 


5th. Sir Henry Craik (Home Member, Government of India) moved consideration of 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill in tho Legislative Assembly. 

Twenty-one members of a hostile lashkar wore killed and 59 wounded In an 
engagement with British and Indian troops in the Gandab Valley. 

6th* The debate on the now Criminal Law Amendment Bill was continued in tho 
Legislative Assembly. 

Restriction of produce and restriction of factory-output wore among tho plans 
suggested at a meeting of the Indian Chamber to remedy the present low trend in 
Jute prices. 

7tli* “Red” Leaflets in Chittagong The proclaimed area in the northern quarter 
of Chittagong was plastered with leaflets in Bengali, which wore removed fay tho 
police. The leaflets were of two kinds, one addressed to students inciting them 
to terrorism and the other with the caption “independence”* addressed to leading 
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workers of anti-tcirorist organisations, warning them against misrepresentation of 
facts and support to Government m their own inteicsls and thjcatenmg them 
with violence and death if they continued to persist to do false propaganda against 
the country. The 1 pallets woie issued under the name of Surya Ganatantia 
Senani, Chittagong (Surya Republican Army). 

8th • * Anii- Repression Dm/ A public mooting was held at Nagpur under the 

auspices of the Trade Union Congiess in connection with the ‘Anti-Repression’ 
Day, and a lesolution was passed, condemning the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment, and protesting against tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the Bengal 
Public Safety Act The resolution fuither called upon all elected, especially 

Congress representatives m the Assembly, to resign their seats and organise mass 
agitation against tho Bill. Pnor to the meeting about 500 workers took out a 
Red I'lag procession to protest against repressive laws. 

10th. Protection for Indian Textile Industry . — In pursuance of the Mody-Loes 

Pact and Sir Joseph Bliore’s promise in the Assembly, the Government of India 
decided that an enquiry should be entrusted with a Special Tariff Board, with a 
view to find out tho extent of protection required by the Indian Textile Industry 
against British manufactureis, constituted as follows : Sir Alexander Murray 
(President), Mr Fazal Ibrahim Rahimatullah and Lew an Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudahar (Membeish The tciras of refer enco required the Special Tariff Board to 
recommend, on a review of the present conditions and in the light of experience 
of tho effectiveness of the existing duties, tho level of duties necessary to afford 

adequate protection to the Tndmn Cotton and Textile Industry against the imports 

from the United Kingdom of cotton piocegoods, cotton yarn, fabrics of artificial 
silk and mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. 

12th. The Legislative Assembly rejected by 71 votes to 61 the Government’s motion 
that tho new Criminal Law Amendment Bill be taken into consideration. 


13th. Two Government Bills, both of them intended to extend labour legislation in 
India, were introduced m the Legislative Assembly. 

The Assam Legislative Council discussed a matter in connexion with the scheme 
for tho establishment of a university in Ihe province. 

Tho final reports of collections made throughout India for Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee Bund, show that the total would almost, if not quite, reach Rs. 333 lakhs 


14th. Benda Mu? dor Case ; Charges Framed against Soldiers Tn tho trial of 39 
British soldiers of tho First Battalion lung’s ‘Regiment in the Benda village raid 
case, Mr. E. Snolson, T. C. 8. Additional District Magistrate, commit ted to Hesslons, 
3 soldiers on charges of rioting and indecent assault, thieo on a ehgrge of rioting 
one on charges of rioting and causing wanton damage, another on charges of riot- 
ing and arson and three and others on charges of rioting and murder Eight 
soldiers were discharged. The facts of the case, as shown by the charge-sheet 
wore that on the night of July 37, Private Kennedy of tho King’s Regiment went 
out for a cycle ride near ICarundi yillago and was set upon villagers, who chased 
inm up to Honda village. Benda villagers rescued him. In revenge, a party of sol- 
diers irora tho Regiment raided the village of Benda mistaking it for KarundL and 
set fire to lints and damaged property. A party of villagers was assaulted and 
molested, ono oi them being fatally wounded in trying to rescuo his daughter. 
Seven villagers were also being tried by tho City Magistrate, Jubbulpore, on charges 
of noting and causing grievous hurt to Private Kennedy. 

An iiiicnsified campaign against terrorism was outlined by tho secretary of tho 
Central Commitfeq of the Chittagong anti-terrorist organisation. J 

Tho Bengal National Chamber of Commerce submitted to Government their pro- 
Fng good' business' ^ ^ ^ of mush-room’’ Insurance companies and oncoura- 

Court at^Song eSisIatiV0 Comoil VOlcd a motion to estabIis]l a separate High 
The Senate of Calcutta University decided to delete that part of tho Uni- 
examinatmif winch provides an ago limit for admission to the matriculation 
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1 5th. Thirty thousand troops were concentrated between Peshawar and TCatsai as a prc- 
liminary to largc-soalo operations against hostile Molianmutnd tubus t • 

16th. Viceroy's Address to Legislature ' — In an appeal for a .tPl'lio y ir-or!jpwhwi ho 
goodwill among all sections of tho people, IBs 7 0 1 >oiUhI hlS 

addressed both Houses of the Central Legislature India and announced 

recent -warning about the shadow of communal shifts c ■ . . . j f, aw 

his decision to return to the Assembly m a recommended foi - . , communal 
Amendment Bill which the communal unrest ^ ^^b’Ppn^ivsc'ut'iimo than it 
unrest, said the Viceroy, was a more serious d w ol tho l »s, 1 ut 1 “J it “’ hnnal 
had been foi years past The country _ was on the ovo of impm ta.ii U ms ]m 
changes, and he considered it las imperative duly to ■' ' ' ' 1 ir , )0 ,\ 

possessed to secure that the transfer of the wami.rn.uu 'A P *<■ 
government m the now Provincial Governments "to* ™ , ,'ll V tiv ’ doJarnd 
favourable conditions. Dangerous snbveisive movement, veie .dill aJ a 

Lord Villingdon, and ho shared tho opinion of the I iovur.nl Grn , mv ; ^ » 
retention of the powers given m the Criminal Law Am . lm >nt LH y ;«s « ... «»■« 
in keeping these movements m chock. Speaking of lh> L 1 ■’> 1 1 - , , ' , j\ u i u„j 

he could give no indication as to the precise time of then _ m tin l.i .li > , ’I ' ”' 1 
Government would sparo no efforts. to mti educe the ni‘\> <> * i . ' , ' 

Cttmt' in n °a 0 "f 'nr ,» .UUuliomd 

; th 

Criminal Law Sill Rejected again Sir ILmry Cnuk inov.,1 

K5KS ZV^Tlr iS5 -usm ^ j± 

wanted its Coerce to bo registered and no law, no coustitu ion .un <* 1 i ; • 
mattered to them. lie reminded the Government that a I’ to* M; ■> ’ <« « “ 

friendly Press had the deconey and honesty io rcccgiusu WuH m < lll > { ' J . tu\\ wt 

blv’s verdict was tho verdict of the bulk of ihn country. On tho , ' \ l ' ' r i 
tho motion for leave to introduce tlm Bill was refusal by a majority ol U, 
voting being G9 to 57. 

17th, An adjournment motion to discuss the dispatch of Tn<lian ironps to Abjs.uma 
was withdrawn after 40 minutes’ dissoussion in tho Council ol btatio 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1 90S was dis- 
cussed m the Legislative Assembly. , . 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill was passed m tho Assam CounuU 

ISA. The Council of State passed a resolution urging the India Oovommeut to take 
early steps to pass legislations to prevent the sale of spurious drugs. 

The Assembly referred the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to a Select 

C Tnon-oiricial Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was din- 

The liomes of over SO Labour loaders in Bombay were simultaneously raided by 
the police who wore said to have found literature of an objectionable character. 

19 A. The Congress Party’s resolution demanding an inquiry into the handling of 
relief, salvage and evacuation measures during tho recent Quetta earthquake, was 
defeated in tho Assembly. 

20th. Shahidganj Da More than a lakh of Muslims gathered at tho Badsliahi 
mosque, Lahore, to offer prayers, which wore lod by tho “Dictator, I ir .Iamat 
Ali Shall. Afterwards a procession was taken out towards the Moohigate whore a 
mammoth meeting was held. At the mooting the ^dictator announced that before 
deciding on tho line of campaign ho would consult Utomas all over India. As a 
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precaution, the authorities callod out a detachment of Royal JScots which was 
standing by at the Kotwah, near the scene of firing in July last. 

The Legislative Assembly discussed the Indo-Burmese Tribunal’s report on 
financial settlement between the two countries upon separation. 

A resolution conveying the disapproval of the House of the floatation of sterling 
loans by the Secretary of State for India, was lost without a division in the 
Council of State. 

The Government’s plan to reorganise primary and ^secondary education in Bengal 
was considered at a public meeting m Calcutta. 

21st Bengal Socialists 1 Conference -Resolutions condemning the Bengal Govern- 
ment’s policy of detention without trial, exhorting all Congressmen to disapprove 
the willingness on the part of a section of them to accept ministerial offices under 
the now constitution, opining the development of fundamental demands and 
rights of the masses as the only solution of the communal problem, supporting 
Ah} Lima’s determination to retain her freedom and urging the organisation of 
peasai ts throughout the country, were adopted bv the Bengal Provincial Socialists’ 
Confoience hold at Calcutta under the prevSidentship of Mr, Jay Prakash Narain. 
Before the commencement of the proceedings, the Police raided the hall and 
removed some of the posters concerning deten us. Towards the mid-day sitting, 
several members of the Labour Partv wl o wore allowed to onter the hall as 
visitors created an obstruction, despite the President’s request. The House, 
thereupon, suspended business and removed the obstructionists. The situation was 
controlled heforo the arrival of the poiieo, 

24t3h. A Council of: State resolution urging that the number of cadets admitted in 
the Military Academy at Dehr a Dun annually bo raised from GO to 120, was 
opposed by the Commander-m-Chiof and rejected. 

India’s case for reforms was spoilod by Congress threats of boycott and “bungling” 
by Mr. Gandhi, said Sir Chimanlal Seialvad in an appeal to all parties to work 
tho now constitution. 

A Congress Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was taken 
into consideration in the Assembly. 

25th, t T3io India Government’s ^ report on tho working of tho Ottawa Agreement 
during 1934-35 was presented in the Assomly by tho Commerce Member. 

By 53 votes to 10 > the Council of Stato agreed to take into consideration the 
Bill to amend the Criminal Law Amendment Act in the form recommended by 
tho Governor-General 

The need for development of civil aviation in India was stressed by the Govern- 
ment spokesman in the Assembly when voting on demands for supplementary 
grants was taken up. 

26th. The Assembly adjourned sine die after rejecting the report of the Amery 
Tribunal on financial settlement botwoen India and Burma. 

The Council of Stale passed the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as certified by 
tho Governor-General 

30th. Crisis in Jute Industry in Bengal 1 Tho origin of the crisis in tho jute 
industry was traced by Mr, S. K. Scott when he presided over a special genera! 
meeting of tho Indian Juto Mills Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. The 
meeting was convened to consider a resolution to the effect that six clear calendar 
months’ notice should bo given by the Association io tho five outside Mills termi- 
nating tho present working agreement as from March 31 next Tho resolution 
was carded unanimously. Every effort, said the chairman, had been made to 
bring about a reconciliation of the conflicting interests involved, but all endeavours 
had failed and the demands of one signatory to the working agreement, which had 
precipitated tho crisis, bad not. been fulfilled. The signatory had not carded out 
his threat to withdraw from the arrangement, but it was vital for the Association 
to decide upon its future course of action, Mr. Scott then referred to the 
Government memorandum and pointed out that the only course of action left to 
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the Committee of the Association to the Sovo^mnont,°tlio 

scheme of rationalization of the ^dastiy, as L^ t ° woihm^ time arrangement by 
first step in which was to determine the pioSGut « u i ( ] 1Hl t mto effect 

giving the requisite six months’ notice, winch - the ^? l ^? e emoaL \vithoiit another 
There would be no question of detci mmmg the ‘ = > b ° tiie Association at 
agreement ready to succeed it, and tins must bo aociucu 

a later date. 


OCTOBER 1935 

1 st. Bombay Special Powers Act -Moving the Bombay 

Act Amendment Dill, which sought 1o male P'fi 1 !® ifl i .Kir Robot t Boll. 
Powers Act of 1932, which was dim o lap o on D^mnbu ^ V ' , utll yum- 


4th. 


ence. Tiio Home iuomeur uuun vhwj. instisra- 

Civii Disobedience had been suspended, still it hud | 0 j[J MK . 0 ‘ mi< [ organised non- 

tion of non-payment of land revenue \\as not t i oiY“ ( *hvolv !>v the ordinary 
payment for political purposes could not be duilt in ^J,bu<)VV/ireo while the 

law and ho asked whether it would bo Lair to let Urn nMWir )! 1 $ 11 Vomnaratmdy 
poor cultivator suffered. He thought that tononsin * "But dm greatest 

tree from terrorism. There were still £ footing in 

danger was Communism, winch was growing suiouslv atil . <**> 

large industrial tubes, exploiting the gnevauocs of industrial wmUu. 

i. Bombay Special Powers Bill .—After four a , n h a w ^ H t >^ h 3 la/^° > w er H Ex- 

oil passed by 53 votes to 31) tho first x railing of the R) <1 }.;' , ,,.„ ulUO ut tin) 

tending Pill as amended Thu Sill as mtroilmioil wm,l 1 ] insulin the 31st 

provisions of Bombay Special i oweis Ac ol U.b v. Icj j ' ' y ^ y t only 

December 1935. But tho House aocoptod an fimwidiiiout ixtuudm., Uic A 
till 31st December 1938, tho Oovornmoul support mg. 

13th. Bombay Depressed Classes Decision Complete severance of thu ? < ;l )r “P^ 
Class fiom tho Hindu fold and embracing any other ''ife' ,?.,Ai,n kt n hi r so- 
oqual status and Ireatment with other mom >ms ol Urn iai h •-> t , 
lution passed unanimously at tho Bombay Presidency Depressed Classes Confoicnoo 
held to-day at Yoola, Wile District. The i (isolation was i adu] tel on tho 
advice Dr. Ambedkar. IIo bitterly recounted tho treatment mo tod o i t - by caste- 
Hindus to Marinins So far, ho said, they had boon unsuccessful m thur oiloitb to 
tag about a & ol heart and it’ wJ futile to waste thoir = .oh and W 
in further trying to got redress and work m harmonious co-opaution, Toplei Uioi 
that after deeply pondering over a way out, ho had come to tho t ' , >!‘ uh ‘ hl ^ 1 ^ 
tho best way was complete severance from the Hindu fold. \\o shall . ™ 

fight for equality whore wo are denied it Because we have 
ourselves Hindus, wo aro treated thus. If wo wore members oi another faith, none 
would dare treat us so.” 

14th. Labour leaders caused an uproar at a meeting of Bombay Socialists called to 
discuss the question ol acceptance of ofilco under tho now constitution. 

Mr. JT. E. James told Anglo-Indians in Madras that they must bo united and 
organized to meet the new situation facing thou* community under the icioimou 

Mr. Brmivasa Bastri stressed India’s need for citizens capable of 
sound judgment to safeguard them against being misled by political ml economic 
“quackdoetors.” 

17th. Bombay Special Powers Bill Passed 1 Tho Bombay Council passed to-day 
the Bill to amend tho Bombay Special (Emergency) lowers Act of jiao 

Bahadur B, B. Eaio opposed discussion on tho third reading oC tho BUI m a loa^tny 
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speech, in which he said that the Government bv passing the Bill were arming tlio 
executive with extensive powois, which would affect and lowci political tone and 
public spirit to such a level that lesponsiblo Government would be a mockery 
membeis ol tlio Opposition thou walked out and tlio third reading was 
passed by 49 votes against 4. & 


"* t the n report on the Police administration in 

Bengal Presidency for the ycai 19..4 stated that steady pressure by all forces of 
the Government against terrorist organisations in tlio province liad resulted in 
another considerable decrease in these o ullages and the situation, as a whole 
mipioved due to the mcarcoiulion. of the chief leaders but there was ahvavs tho 
dangei and likelihood of now loaders arising and forming parties, which "miyht 
E" i0 ™ 11 of f rl ' onBm - Chiding cases that occurred m tlio pudsdio- 

Bengal by tetSrists^A 1<£° ° UhaS< ' S “ nd oll,or onmes ““‘ted in 

Tlio All-India Congress Committeo at Madias adopted tho declaration of Congress 
policy on Indian States. b 


20th. Communal Boycott in Lahore :— Tho Criminal Law Amendment (Picketing) 
Act was applied for tho first time m connection willi tho recent communal move- 
ment lor economic self-sufficiency or boycott m Lahore, when Police arrested 
some Moslems on a chat go of picketing; a Hindu shop. r iho accused were alleged to 
have attempted to persuade throe Moslem customers to return cloth pin chased by 
thorn from a Hindu shop, leading to an altercation In ? another ease, four Hindu, 
youths connected wilh the recently started Hindu vegetable market, it was alleged, 
carried away from a Hindu hawker vegetables, which tho aggressors believed the 
hawker had suneptitiously bought from the Moslem market with tho intention of 
selling them to the Hindus as 11 mdu vegetables. All the four poisons were arrested 
on a charge oi highway robbery. 


2 1st Hasik Hindus Assurance lo t Jlarijans Resolutions assuring Harijans full 
equality immediately in social, civic and educational splieres and proposing the 
starting ol country-wide propaganda through socio-religious organisations to 
eradicate untouchability wore passed at an informal conference of leading Hindus 
of Nasik, attended by a very largo gathering including Reformists, Congressmen 
^natamsts, under the presidentship of Shri bhankaraoharya of Karvir 
Math, Dr. Jvurtokti. Iho bhankaraoharya expressed wilnigness to accord tho support 
and sanction of his math for the pui pose and a deputation of live, composed of 
Brahmin and .non-Urahmin Jcadcis, a Congressman, and a Hindu Mahashabhaite and 
a Haujan Sovak bangh member, was appointed lo wait on Dr. Ambodkar to convey 
to him tins assurance and also the message of His Holiness that, if necessary, ho 
was prepared to perform mass conversions and found a new sect with equal 
status with other sections of Hinduism. 


25th. Ahmedahad Harijans ’ Resolve :~“M r e arc Hindus. AVo shall die Hindus in 
spite of our manifold hardships.” This was tho nolo of the speeches and resolu- 
tions passed at a public meeting of Harijans, held to-day to * consider the reso- 
lutions passed at the Yoola Conference of Harijans on the advice of Dr. Ambodkar* 
Speakers declared that conversion to some oilier faith was no remedy for the ills 
they wore suffering from. Tho President, Muhlas Vishya, a Harijan, said that 
Dr. Ambodkar would ceaso to bo their loader, if ho joined any other religion. 


Hindu Mah asahha Deputation to Dr. Amhedkar A deputation on behalf of 
the Bombay branch of the Hindu Malmsabha led by Dr. M, R Welkar, President, 
waited on Dr. Ambodkar. It was understood that there was frank discussion between 
i)i\ Ambodkar and dopulationists, in tho course of which Dr. Ambodkar was stated 
to have assured the deputation's that ho would not take any hastv step and 
would do nothing which would injure the cause of the country or that of the 
Depressed Glasses or tlio Hindu community. Ho is stated to have emphasised 
that as far # as tho cause of the country was concerned, he was prepared to 
sacrifice the interests of tho Depressed Classes even. Before ho advised his 
{f.™ f° |\ ke final decision, ho would confer with tho leaders of tho 
Hindu Mahasabha and other Hindu organisations. 
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That a now outlook on thou* part was called foi, was the adviuu given to ilia 
Anglo-Indian community at the annual general mooting in Calcutta ol the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association 


26th. Communal Tension in Lahoie . — A soiious situation suddenly developed in 
Lahore, when a Muslim carpenter ran amok, hatchet in hand, and attacked Sikhs 
and Hindus m the sheets. lie annulled four poisons, one of whom died later. 
Great panic prevailed in the locality and police arrived on the scene. A critical 
situation aiosc m connection with the faucial procession of the Hikh who was 
fatally assaulted. Five thousand Hindus and Sikhs loi ruing a procession wore 
stopped by lathi and mounted police outside Hie Hhahalmi Gate, when they 
atempted to take tho piocossiou thiough the Oily, acamst the advice of the 
authorities. Afiei half an hour’s u ns access iul elfoit id puisuade the pi oressionlsfs 
to follow the prescribed route, outside ike city, poliee made a lathi charge ami 
dispersed them But tho crowd collected again and the police cot don was 
strengthened. Later, however, ISilJi leadem mtei veiled and v.irh their belt) the 
authorities pursuaded the piocossionists to follow the j*i lscmIkmI route. 'With a 
strong police guard the funeral piocossiou 1 cached the cremation ground. There 
were no further incidents. 

Various matters affecting the community wen* considered by the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association at its* session in Calcutta to-day. 

w Let not Dr. Ambcdkar’s just wrath deject tin 1 reformer,” do' hired Mr. Gandhi hi 
a signed article m the “Ilanjan” on the ’depressed classes’ deuoiuu to break with 
the Hindu religion. 

3 1st Speaking on tho now Indian Constitution at the Emopnun Association dinner in 
Bombay, Sir Horn! Mody emphasised that goodwill was tho best safeguard for 
Britons m India. 


NOVEMBER 1935 

2nd. Exclusion of Hindi in Frontier schools • — Tlio Honorary Hem clary of I ha 
Hindu Malia Rabha Addressed a letter to tho Hoendary to Government and’ Director 
of Public Instruclion, N AM. F. P., protesting against the recent order of iho Frontier 
Government excluding Hindi and Gurnmkhi from being the medium of instruc- 
tion from 3rd and 4th primary classes onward and making Hrdu alone the medium 
of instruction both in hoys’ and girls’ schools. When tho Frontier Council opened 
session on Monday, all tho elected members of the Minority Party absented them- 
selves as a protest against tho elimination of Hindi and Gurmukhi in primary 
schools. 1 J 


3rd, (hrls chosen for Aviation Warning Throo Bengali girls who wore selected 
by the Committee of Das-Koy Memorial Fund for an hour’s flying* lost wore Miss Rama 
Gupta from Sylhot, Miss Indu Moulik, Laliotn student and Miss Anjali Das 
lecturer, Bothuno College, Calcutta. Hcholarships of Km, 1,000 and Lk 500 for a 
course in Aviation at the Bengal Flying Club, Dunn Thun, would bo awarded to two 
from the above three girls who would bo successfuldn tho Hying tost which would 
take place shortly. There wore 21 applicants including one 'from Travancoro and 
two from Lahore. 

Tho labour franchise clause in the new Congress constitution was giving rise 
to a good deal of “hypocrisy” said Mr. Sampurananand in Ids presidential address 
at the Nagpur Divisional Political Conference. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed the Government ol 
incha on the necessity of treating railway receipts as a negotiable instrument 
as recommended by the Central Banking Inquiry Committee.** 
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There was some rowdyism at a meeting of the Lucknow group of the U. P. 
Hindu Sabha and the police had to be called m to lestoio oidei. 

4th. Communists and Radicals came to blows at a meeting in Bombay under the 
Presidentship of Mr. B. G. lloimman. 

Dr. Rabmdra Nath Tagore received a letter from a friend in Iraq in which 
it was alleged that a systematic attempt was being made to oust a number of Indian 
traders from that coimtiy. 

That terrorism— which was “only a phase in India’s political life” — was dying 
out, was tho opinion expressed by {Swann Bampumananda, presiding over the Nag- 
pur District Political Confer ence. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, "Calcutta, informed the Government of 
Bengal that the latter’s suggestion for the rationalization of tho industry was not a 
practicable proposition at the present moment. 

7th. The need of a new orientation in Moslem policy was stressed by Sir Suit an 
Ahmad who opined that his community were faced with gioat responsibilities under 
the new India Act 

8th. Shahidgunj Dmi : —Fifty thousand Muslims, most of thorn carrying unsheathed 
swords, axes, and spears, formed one of tho largest processions seen m connection 
with tho Bhaludguirj agitation, which marched fiom Badshahi Mosque m Lahore 
after prayers, through a ouo-aiid-a-half mile ionic m a thickly populated part of 
the city to the Delhi Onto. The ontiio police foioo was on duly' and strategic points 
were guaided by armed polico. Hindu shops cn ujuto were dosed down as the 
procession was passing. The piocossion reached Delhi Gate without any incident. The 
police formed a stiong cordon round Kotwah, while all approaches 'to tho Shalud- 
ganj Gurdwara were closed by means of barbed wne The processionists attend- 
ed tho public meeting in front of tho Delhi Gate. A meeting of pt eminent Mus- 
lim leaders held to devise ways and means for tho restoration of the mosque was 
reported to have passed a resolution not to pursue nogotaiions with tho Sikhs. 

9*. Several important resolutions wore passed at a secret conference of Moslem 
leaders in Lahore in connexion with tho SJiahidganj Mosque dispute, 

10th Hindu sacred boohs burnt To symbolise their decision to leave tho Hindu 
fold, 800 Depressed Class youths from villages in Nasik District met at a confer- 
ence at Nasik Road and performed “obsequies” to Hinduism, by burning 
the Manu Smiiti and other Hindu sacred books upholding Uutouchabihiy. The 
Conference was organised by the Nasik District Depressed Class Youth League. 
Several speakers addressed tho gatheimg at which a number of Muslims wore 
also present to watch the proceedings. A pyro was prepared into which books 
one after another wore ceremoniously thrown to ’ tho accompaniment of 

funeral orations detailing the offending passages in the books, A resolution was 
also passed asking llarijans not to participate in Hindu “Jatras”, not to visit 
Hindu holy places, not to give money to Hindu priests and not to observe Hindu 
festivities. It was also announced that tho Temple- Entry Watyagraha and Agitation 
Committee bo dissolved forthwith. 

16th. Death of Mr, JDevadhar Mr. G, K, Devadhar, President of the Servants 
of India Society, passed away in Bombay’ after an illness Jiastmg for six weeks. 
Mr, Devadhar had boon keeping indifferent health owing to diabetic complaint for 
some time. His body was removed to tho servants of Lidia Homo at Sandhurst 
Road from the hospital Mr. Do vad bar’s funeral took place on Monday. Several 

members of the Servants of India Society and the Seva Sadan came down from 
Poona, specially for the funeral 

The South India Liberal Association (Justice Party' at a meeting in Madras, 
approved the programme of work drawn up by the leader of the u self-respect” 
movement. 

Thirty Bengalis, including a woman, appeared before a special tribunal at 
Aiipore on a charge of conspiracy to wage war against His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. 
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18 ifi. Economic Sanctions against Italy Imposed : — Tho economic sanctions against 
Italy, imposed by the League of Nations and agreed to l>y 50 Slates, came not 
force to-day. Tho Government of India, in "common with the Governments of 
other members of tho League, issued an order banning tho expoit of arms, war 
materials and certain key products The latter included many mo tabs, rubber and 
transport animals. Tho import into India of goods fiom Italy and her Colonies hat! 
also been banned and a financial Ordinance pi old bi ted the granting of loans and 
credits. Panama, however, now announced that sho agreed * to the application of 
sanctions “only in principle” and pleaded that .she was governed by special circums- 
tances because of her geographical position and the Panama Canal treaty. In Italy 
life had boon revolutionized to moot the sanctions The port of Naples worked over- 
time to complete tho loading of ships before flic formal application ol tho restrictions. 

23rd. Nino men were sentenced to vai ions terms of rigorous imprisonment at Faridpur 
for possessing an unlicensed revolver and for conspiring to commit an armed 
dacoity. 

24th. A protest against the alleged unreasonable low by tho E. I. Railway of freight 
cliargos on coal despatched from tho Raniganj coalfields was made by* a Calcutta 
firm bofoio tho Railway Rales Advisory Committee. 

The problem ol mass illiteracy in Longal and possible icmcdics were discussed at 
tho Ilooghly Ristnet Teachers’ Conference m Calcutta, 

Tributes to Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy and his work for world peace wore 
paid when tho centenary of his birth was celebrated in Calcutta. 

29th. Communal Riot in Lahore :--Lahoro was again tho scene of communal strife. 
A largo number of Sikhs and Hindus attended the procession in connection with 
tho observance of the Shahid! Day in mimicry of Guru Tcgh Bahadur. This pro- 
cession clashed with a Moslem crowd near tho Mould Gate and a number of per- 
sons wore injured. Tho police had to open fire. This incident was followed by 
other minor skirmishes and stray f assaults and two Hindu shops were looted. It was 
reported that two were murdered and a considerable number Injured. After 
the enforcement of the Our few Order the city was stated to fie quiet. Stringent con- 
trol of the city by the military and police continued. A few days previous to tho 
communal riots, a murderous assault was made on a Rikh, it was alleged, by two 
Muslims in Sheikh purian Bazar, a predominantly Muslim locality. The assailants, it 
was stated, took the HiJkh by surprise and whipping out daggers', stabbed him, indict- 
ing deep wounds in the head and abdomen, an i i an away. Tho wounded man was 
rushod to tho hospital where he died subsequently, 

30lh. “Our universities must ho judged by their products,” observed Rir Tei Bahadur 
Saprn m Ids Convocation address to Patna University. 

Tho communal situation in Lahore was reported to bo extremely serious, tho police 
having had to fire shots to disperse an unruly mob. 

His Excellency tho Governor of Bengal speaking at the Hi, Andrew’s Day dinner 
in Calcutta, uttered a warning against too strong a nouse of security against the 
menace to terrorism. 


DECEMBER 1335 

1st Death of Mr, Deep Narayan Singh —Tho death occurred at Bhagulpur of Mr- 
Deep Narayan Hinge, well-known Bihar Congress leader and member of tho 
Legislative Assembly. Though born in wealthy circumstances, Mr. Heigh preferred 
the struggles of a patriot and suffered incarceration as member of the Congress 
Working Committee in 1930. Ho had created a trust of Ms largo landed properties 
for industrial and technical education. 

Communal Biots in Lahore : —Serious communal rioting was renewed In Lahore 
to-day, resulting in the death of two parsons and serious injuries to 40 others, 
Saturday’s incident outside the Mould Gate, when “Shahid i Day” prooussdoitto 
were allogod to have boon stoned, caused grave tension In tho city and stray 
5 
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assualts occurred in vaiious quartoxs, culminating to-day in a clash between 
a Sikh Jatha and a Moslem crowd. News of the clash spread with groat 
rapidity and Mobs of Sikhs and Moslems, aimed with clubs and swords, attacked 
each other, while anothor Sikh Jatha proceeding towards Bant Sahib was opposed 
by Moslems in the vicinity of the Badshahi Mosque, compelling the police to lire 
two shots m order to disperso them. No one was injured as a result ot tiro 
firing. The curfew order was promulgated by the authorities and the public 
were warned that those found taking part in rioting were liable to be shot. 
A further contingent of 300 Indian troops of the 14th Punjab Regiment was 
sont from the cantonment to assist the 200 troops already in the city. His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, speaking at the St. Andrew’s Day Dinner 
at Lahore, declared that the embittered communal situation in the Punjab was 
prejudicial to the future of the province. “The now Constitution,” said His 
Excellency, “given a fair chance, will tend to assuage rathei than aggravate 
communal^ relations. It must however, be given a fair chance and at present it 
is being given no chance at all.” 

2nd. The communal situation in Lahore was now under control and the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1935, was enforcod throughout the Punjab. 

The question of the composition of debt settlement boards in Bengal was debated 
at length m the Council when the House resumed discussion on the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill, & 

7fck Lala Earlcishcnlal Sentenced .—Lala Ilarkish enlal, cx-Minister and prominent 
businessman of the Punjab, was sentenced by the Chief Justice and Justice 
Mimroo to two months’ imprisonment each on two chaigcs of contempt of court 
arising out of his alleged disobedience of the orders of the High Court and the 
Lower Court not to draw monies from his concerns. Their Lordships directed the 
sentence to run concurrently. It was further ordered that Lala Harildshon Lai 
should remain in jail till he was purged of the offence by a humble apology and by 
mm back lala Harkishen Lai was alleged to have received about Hs. 

00,000 from different concerns m contravention of the Court’s orders. Before pro- 
nouncing the order, the Chief Justice asked Lala ITa rids hen Lai, ct We wish to give 
you a final opportunity to humbly apologise to this Court. *Wo want an answoi, 
yes or no. Lala Ilarktshen Lai : No, Sir. Their Lordships rejected the request 
for bail for enabling tho accused to appeal to the Privy Council' 

8th. The amendment of the Indian incomo-tax law to allow of tho carrying forward 
of business losses, was urged by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce before the 
Indian Incomo-tax Inquiry Committee, 

mh. An important pronouncement on the • communal situation in Lahore was made 
by iiis Excellency the Governor when ho explained tho policy of tho Government to 
separate deputations of Hindus and Moslems, respectively. Referring to tho 
bhaiiidgunj dispute, the Governot reiterated that tho Government pohev was to 
111,1 a solution ,y consuut i£ poasiblo, and, if not, to uphold thu decisions and 
orders ot tho civil courts. 

lath. Associated Chamber of Commerce Ills Excellency tho Viceroy opened tho 
■Associated Cliambois of (Jommuroo annual meeting at Calcutta. Addmsiug it tho 
Viceroy referred to India’s economic recovery and urged Europeans to co-operate 
m working tho reforms. 1 


I7 V kS C \ \ Jt A ' Aa fT e ? I Qrce : T T}jiG Law Amendment Act 

of winch was rejected by the Assembly during tho last Simla session and 
, passed by the Conned ot State on September 28 and assented to by the* Viceroy 

to day 0 to°tint offccl mto £urco to-day. A gazette extraordinary was issued 


$ Birthday Few Indians had touched tho current of 
national life at so many points or mitaonoed it so bonoOconily as Pandit Madan 
VC ? ty " nf i' h bh 3 d Y , wa ? Singly celebrated at the Berm- 
i tfivi 0 I 11 ?* Ab political leader and legislator, scholar and 

% ?i ° f I3 1°5 B ^ y Qa P wiiil a tirelessness and a 

smgle-minded devotion that earned for him the unbounded respect and admi- 
ration of his countrymen. Amidst the trials and disappointments inevitable in 
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19th. All India Philosophical Congress r™" 1 ^Hogg' £ mSs?A 

pliical Congress openod under the pi esidei v ^ the nSwption Committee, 

5at5-a°asa?\f HStsL?- -a 

here for radical thinking of the most slieunous laud, 
meeting of the Bengal Education League m Calcutta. 

saa rcas-ssiisss ess 

of Greater co-ordination betwonn Indian workers and tho Congress 
pafty was being carefully considered by Union and Congress reprosentaUvcs at 
Nagpur. 

28th. Golden Jubilee of the National Congress s-SamM 

National Congress woro witnessed at tho halt of the Gokuliuw lejpal lains a, 



presidency of Mr. W. ' cTBonnerjj, “«w'«riotJ8 Xla^lihr VSllblS 
send of freedom. Among those present were Bandit Malaviya, hinur yaimoiumai 

Patel Babu Raiendra Prasad, Sir (iovindarao Pradlian, Messrs. K. Natarajau, Jamna- 

das Mehta M. S Anoy, Shaukat Ali, Ilnssambliai. Lalji, Mathuradas ViHsanji and 

several otl'iors Earlier, Congressmen oamo in a big procession from the Congress 

tWfi inti ntbnr 1 inrts of the city. Babu Raiendra Prasad unfurled tlm Congress 

flag 1 Pandit Malaviya then unveiled tho commemoration a 4.mmohn a wr 

to tho main hall, whoro the first Congress was hdjL A has 

held in tho afternoon under tho presidency of Labu Kaien lui i irSm 

noon function commenced with a mammoth procession fiom the A/»ad iluiuun, 

K TJ ^ Bombav MaTorT Mr. K. F. Nariman, ami other members of /the Bombay 

Provincial Congress Committee. Labour and other political schools of thought 

joined the procession. The police had made olabop o arrangmerds to preserve 

peace throughout tho route. A strong posse, of constables, aimed ^ 

posted at every street corner. Tho procession swelled to 50,000 hwouyt xeaUiod 

the Gohuldas Tejpal Patlmsaia. Ordinary traffic was f B r> cac ^f 

till the procession passed. Tho Golden Jubilee of tho Congress was oolo Mated 

throughout India in a grand manner. 

AU-India Women's Conference s-Thffl© was a largo uni representative gather- 
ing including tho First Princess of Travancoro, felt C. I . tw^mcAfifo-’ 
LtT-Col Garsfcin, Mrs. Garstin, Miss Munal Lester, Mis. Mai get bangoi, Miss Hole 
xnon and prominent men and women of Travaneore present in the now Thoati e 
Hall. Trivandrum, whore the tenth session, of the All-India Women s Conference 

met. Her Highness Maharani Setlm ParvatM Bai °C rJ^hn^rnm^ 

ing the progress achieved by women m vanous directions to wards tho lomovnl of 

their disabilities, the President stressed that the Lmdamontal ptublom uf wo^n 

was not political nor even social but economic. w Xho solution of 

said Her flighnoss, depended on scouring economic independence. To achieve this 
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“ d .f as , llie ' Y ork *h? Conferoneo Rosulu lions were passed urgin" tho imi- 
veioitics to tuko steps for tho esialilishmout of proptnly supervised liostob for 

” S ed U Sfcs a J mUy fUr introduulu ° methods of 'bnlh-conf^I though 

for entering tho Councils and accepting office 
m ;? d ® i? ,^ v ' f- Ih, Vonlalaiama Sastri' in his 
of (ho National Liberal Eedoiation at Nagpur. 
oi questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept 
circumstances is refusal to make those contacts 


Liberals 1 Conference A plea 
under the new India Act was 
Presidential speech at tho mceiing 
"‘Wrecking as a programme is 
office and responsibility in any 


and associations that make smooth the path of work and achievement ” ’ said Mr 
Sastri. The conference passed a number of resolutions, the first of ^wliirdi r^ri 

twf llSlS °t r to c t]l ° now constitution even though it had been 

thiust upon India liio confeionco also opined that no constitution could satisfy 

nMtm W ^ 1IC1 1 ^ no 1 t approximate as nearly as may bo to the constitutions 

of the Dominions and concede to tho people of India the fall rMiis of nXnl 

Cxod^stSuto. WH l t lQ ln ' eduolUo minimum <>f reservations lor°a short period 

Calcutta Jubilee Hitch - Regrettable scenes of an attack vmon n 
baiffihifp’wthf of .. 6 t 0 °0 Muslims who woio allegod to iuivo gathered iAoYsha- 
tataMentiSfftif prayers, formed tho feature of tho morning coiobra- 

%: wgsm g-ssfir 

worn 1 o )I a f ai £ e ^ attended, included many women and children who fortunately 
U rom()7od lT0 ? U r S()UUU of d'sordor into noighbium^ hokos wl icfi 
• 10 s il P SQ( l limt targets of stone-peltmg by tho Muslim mob Two noteworthv 

S with hi rf t ;h t rfh or v liat .‘ ho Mu ^ harts 

iff* <mLm25 m 1*5 was m “ ™ I «' 

29 uiJ SuTnS.;* iTtaSSM, ^ 

Congress on tho om£ of ^|f fi T?,, f londin ff Srooiings to tho National 

om organisation 1 with a view to imnrovin/r"?im L.„°i A ? wtl ? £? UJ1 *™ S lmdor 
appealed to the L 1. $, GenevI to ta [ o sW * V S ^ dard ^ ¥*• 11 tlirih ™ 
Tripartite Conforeneo. 10 ^ m oai 'ty date a Maritime 

S tStfBS ’muss 

as aswt sr I’ssirx ' ri “ $ sss 

Tho Maha Sabha was of oiiinion tffii7o]Ltinh ti ll„ r i mT 00l: “ mil p tl “s in India, 
with a -view to protecting and uDlxoldin^Thl 0 \r P^. w * a * ur f s should bo oontostod 
and loave it to 1 the Tmiuoial ! ndn%ih« U l^'i 1 . nt0I l este ! n t ho ^slatnres 
wherever necessary. Umda ® a ™ ds to .take stops m that connection 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

JULY— DECEMBER 1935 

I. “Parliamentary Work” 

The latter half of the year 1935 was a period which did not witness 
history being made or unmade in India. The fight between the Con- 
gress and the Government had ended in an apparent victory won by 
the latter. The return of the Congress to the sanity and sobriety ol 
“constitutional methods” was regarded by its critics as a matter of 
necessity rather than one of choice. If it wore to continue to function 
at all with any substance or show of political effectiveness, it must, 
so it was thought, function mainly as a constitutional opposition to the 
Government by fighting the subservient or reactionary elements in the 
polling booths and the Treasury benches and their henchmen in the 
Indian legislatures. This so-called “Parliamentary” work of the Con- 
gress was not, however, proclaimed by Congressmen themselves as the 
only possible or profitable work under the circumstances which being 
left undone would spell “Othello’s occupation gone”. In the Congress 
circles, there was more than half alive a recognition that the so-called 
“Parliamentary” work in the atmosphere of irresponsible unreality that 
prevailed in the legislative chambers could not by itself invest with 
reality and seriousness the “hollowness and mockery” that Con- 
gress opposition in the chambers practically meant. Congressmen would 
not set much store by the direct fruits of the labours of the Opposi- 
tion. It was the indirect results of such Parliamentary work which 
were considered to be of any value. One of such results aimed at and 
expected was to show up the unreality of the existing constitutional 
machinery itself by demonstrating how that machinery worked blissfully 
disregardful of tho votes and resolutions carried by the popular parties 
in the legislatures. By such demonstrations the autocratic character of 
that machinery would stand unmasked, and this, it was thought, while 
dispelling the last lingering faith in the practical suitableness of the 
existing arrangements, would lash into a vigorous and concerted activity 
the sprit of Indian self-rule and democracy wherever it might be found 
flagging or faltering. This was believed to be the positive gain to which 
the “mock fight” in the legislature might lead- Apart from this, the 
Parliamentary work was expected to be a source of mass political 
education on a scale and of a nature which, in the event of mass 
direct action being non-existent, could not bo ensured by pretending or 
even trying to prosecute a comprehensive social and economic pro- 
gramme. The requisite motive power for a dynamic drive of the construc- 
tive programme would not be generated in any measure apart from 
political stimulation of sufficient volume and intensity having been 
provided. And such stimulation could be secured best by putting forth 
some form of political fight. Palling direct action, this could be secured 
only by following tho policy and plan of the Swarai Party of a decade 
ago or of tho Congress Parliamentary Party of to-day* This was the 
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psychological appreciation of the Indian situation by those Congress 
leaders who founded the one Party or the other. 

II. “The Firing Line” 

Possibly, tlieir action was also based on a psychological appreciation 
of some of themselves or some of their followers. There are some men 
who are born fighters. They are sick when they cannot smell “gun- 
powder.” Fight is the vital breath of their nostrils. It is no use asking 
them to retire from the “firing line", and work in the “dull and drab” 
atmosphere of village reconstruction and rural uplift work. Tho work 
may be conceded to be important. ; but :it cannot be laid on shoulders 
constitutionally unsuited to bear it. We must find a different band or 
set of workers. In fact the freedom campaign is a process which 
consists of parts which together should form an organic whole. Just 
as we require a body of “sappers and miners”, so we require others 
whose business It is to fight, and still others whose business it is to 
replenish, supply, safeguard and consolidate. Behind the firing lino and 
even far away from the base, there are quiet fields of silent strenuous 
toil which feed the fighters, and busy factories of sweating labour which 
clothe and comfort them and forge and feed their arm of offence or 
defence. Can these fields and factories be abandoned or neglected ? 
While some men^must be drafted to the front or kept as reserves, 
some others must “stay at home’’ to do a vital work and render an essen- 
tial service without any hope of spoils or laurels. These “stay-at- 
home” people are no “shirkers”, and though perhaps you have drafted 
to the front every able-bodied person who can bear arms and has the 
mettle to fight, you can hardly afford to forget tho “old folk, women 
and children” who are left behind to toil and suffer in silence and die 
practically “unhonoured, unwept and unsung.” 

III. The Constructive Programme 

There was, accordingly, nothing unnatural in the whole of the free- 
dom movement in India being split up into parts. But it is unnatural 
when the parts lose their organic relation to one another, and instead 
of furthering antagonise and defeat one another. It is also unnatural 
and unhealthy when they are wrested out of their natural and logical 
order of ratio proportion and mutual fitness. When you have drafted 
an army of five millions, . you must provide arrangements at tho base 
and also at home proportionate to and adequate for its requirements. 
You must also take a sufficiently long and wide view of the require- 
ments. Now, the question as to tho Congress Parliamentary Board 
versus the Villago Industries Association for instance, is not 
whether either of them is necessary or unnecessary but whether they 
are properly co-ordinated to each other and proportionately correlated 
to the total and final object which tho Congress has in view. If and 
when the constructive programme of the Congress— especially seeking to 
implement the famous Karachi Resolution formulating the Fundamental 
Rights— can be pushed on upon a sufficiently large and intensive scale, 
that programme and not the Parliamentary work should be allowed to 
loom large on the Congress horizon, and the essentials of that pro- 
gramme and not the pomp and pageant of Parliamentary work should 
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be permitted to capture the Imagination and engage the thoughts of 
the people and the band of workers. Even when * men and munitions'* 
sufficient unto the purpose of the constructive programme are not 
readily forthcoming, the essential part of Congress activity should be 
directed to the production and regulation of the ways and means 
whereby men and munitions sufficient unto the purpose can be, as speedily 
and efficiently as possible, put together and organised. The Parliamentary 
work will be a help or a hindrance according as it helps or hinders, 
directly or indirectly, this essential work. The nation can hardly 
afford to pay for the political education which it receives at the polls 
and in the Council chambers under the existing conditions, if that edu- 
cation should require payment in terras of the distraction of its thoughts 
from its most vital problems and the dissipation of its energies in 
activities which, under existing conditions, are bound to be more or 
less unreal and non-essential. What it loses in the Council game should 
not be allowed to be larger than what it actually gains. Not to ensure 
national gain over national loss — and this should be shown clearly in 
a properly balanced balance sheet— “is a plan of national economy which 
will sooner or later land us in national bankruptcy. 

XV. “The Power That Drives 

It is of course true that in a subject country where imperial 
interests necessarily reign supreme, economic regeneration, social 
emancipation and their allied problems — the constructive programme to 
wit — must be content to lie indefinitely in the background if they be 
not substantially “out of the picture' 3 . In an independent country the 
power that should drive the essential constructive programme comes 
partly from the State and partly from the people themselves. Wo may 
cite for example the Five Year or Ten. Year Plans in some of the 
progressive countries of the West and also of the Far East There 
the interests of the State and the people very nearly coincide, and the 
Constitution is so devised and so worked that they do as nearly as 
possible coincide, and, that in the event of their being at variance with 
one another, the collective will of the people as opposed to the will of 
the State do prevail. Where the Constitution is equal to this function, 
the required change is effected by a change of government. Where it 
is found unequal to it, it is changed agreeably to the changed 
expression of the collective will of the people. And this change may 
mean a simple reform or it may mean a revolution. Independence and 
democracy thus create and maintain conditions which not only bring 
the vital interests and essential problems of the people always to the 
front, but they ensure that these and not any others are attended to 
first and most of all. A subject nation may have no real politics. But 
it has no real nation-building work either apart from real politics. No 
Indian constructive programme worth “the candle" can be pushed 
through without the substance of Indian self-rule. This is now 
admitted^ as an evident truth by practically all schools of political 
thought in India. ^ Rightly* therefore, has the Congress, as the premier 
political organisation in the country, stressed the need of our attaining 
Swaraj before we expect to see or put our economic, social, communal 
and international house in order. We* must rc-earn out cmtrol over 
a 
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our own resources in _ “men, money and munitions”, before wo can 
expect to make a rapid and successful campaign of economic and 
social redemption. 

V. “Greatest Good of the Greatest Number” 

That the State even of the Purna Swaraj kind — -exists and func- 
tions not as an end in itself but as a means to an end which is cor- 
porate well-being, is also a proposition of evident truth. The State 
should so exist and function that it may systematically produce and 
conduce to the greatest good of the greatest number”. This greatest 
good,_ again, should be understood and appreciated in accordance with 
a rational and comprehensive scheme of values involving economic and 
social good at the base and cultural and spiritual good at the top. The 
State is an agency and instrument for the consolidation and furtherance 
of such a scheme of values. In other words, for order and progress. 
It is an agency and instrument ordinarily far more organised and 
powerful than any other. The Church had been a powerful rival and 
history furnishes us with examples of many a theocratic State that had 
been in vital being and virile function in the past. The Church has 
now ceased to be a rival and a co-ordinate authority. In matters tern- 
poral it now occupies a subordinate rank and a superannuated position. 
Whatever may be the extent and import of the indirect influence still 
exerted by it, upon temporal affairs, matters spiritual only are suffered 
to remain under its sway. But we need not here enlarge upon tho 
question as to what should be and what in fact is the legitimate sphere 
and function of the one as compared with those of the other. Their 
relative position is readily seen not only in Soviet Russia where the 
orthodox Church has been cornered”, but also in Rome where the 
Yatxcal ^and Papal authority still reigns” side by side with the 
Capitol ^ and the mighty Roman Eagle perched on it, once again 
fluttering its new- flogged feathers. Is not the Dictator Dace supreme 
for all earthly purposes ? Could the Vatican have prevented, if it had 
so wished, Italy from going on an war of ruthless aggression brought 
to a finish with aerial bombs and poison gas against a poor, black, 
unmeehamsed, inoffensive Christian country which' had never till now 
felt the heel of the conqueror upon its neck ? 


VI. The State 

The State is practically all-powerful everywhere. To turn this 
power to the best all-round advantage of human corporations is the 
task which confronts statesmanship. It used to be thought that a 
democratic State is the one best conducive to this end. That idea has 
not been quite discarded, ^ though democracy has been practically 
supplanted by dictatorships in some advanced” countries, and has been 
judged, to be a failure upon its present merits, by many political 
thinkers. It has begun to be morc_ and more clearly perceived that 
political democracy, to the exent it is not based upon, consistent with 
or conducive to economic and social democracy, is only a mixed good 
in which the ratio of good and evil may vary according to conditions, 

of 1 jjtt 11 J 6rt mi n f°" aitl0ns « involve even the preponderance 
of evil over good. That democracy is heaven is thus not a categorical 
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but a conditional proposition. Every form of government must bo 
content to possess this kind of relative, justification, conditional title 

01ll Now, India has a form of government. It is not a democratic 
government. Like the Nazi Government in Germany or the I ascist 
Government in Italy, it is not a government of the people s own 
choice. Possibly, as our critics say, an Indian people to make a 
choice one way or the other has not exited and still does not exist. 
However that be, the Indian Government such as it has boon and such 
as it is going to be in the uear future must be prepared to abide by 
the same tests by which all governments will be judged, and its title 
and justification arc no more and no less than what they are tound to 
be in such adjudication. 


VII. “Tire Empire Sense” 

In a recent speech Sir Samuel Hoarci— who after leaving the India 
Office became Foreign Secretary and had to be sacrificed for a time 
at the altar of British bungling on the Abyssinian question in the 
League Council, and has now returned to the. Cabinet apparently not 
with a feather sacrificed from his cap — has said that the strong point 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations is the possession of Empire 
sense” by all the members of the Commonwealth. This represents a 
higher phase in the further development of what one would call the 
“Nation sense”. It represents a level of higher synthesis in the evolu- 
tion of the political consciousness of peoples and races. Perhaps it 
does if the Commonwealth or the Empire should exist and function as 
something more than a mere name or a mere forrn- t Even higher than 
this is the synthesis which Sir Samuel calls the wood sense * jhe 
League of Nations would have passed the test of I talc- Abyssinian War 
had the parties that met to confer in the League Chamber developed a 
world sense or even an ^Empire sensed England? I ranee and Italy 
were all there in the League. But it so turned out that while England, 
possessing the biggest and richest Empire on earth was 
there with a full-blooded “Empire sense” and France, coming 
a poor second at her heels, was there with a half -blooded one, Italy 
which yet dreamt of the glory that the Roman Empire had been in 
the past and the glory that the Roman Empire would bo in _ future, 
was in the League with an Empire sense > not in actual being and 
function, but with an “Empire sense” in the violent throes of its 
birth. That “Empire sense” has since been born in vigorous flesh and 
blood in a nursery of bomb and poison gas. It seems that this new* 
bom Italian “Empire sense” has not been ushered into existence with 
the blessings and good wishes of those who have already possessed^ it 
in a fully developed shape. The new born Italian sense of Empire 
is so very much alive and kicking already that the boss” among the 
Imperialist Powers now feels that some of. its liveliest kicks have been 
soundly administered to it that only British prestige in the world 
has suffered, but British Imperial interests are more or less in jeopardy 
in spite of the protests and assurances of the New Roman Empire* 
It seems to be a long way, therefore, from the present phase in the 
evolution of “Emnlre sense” among the nations of the world to that 
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consummation to be devoutly wished for the dawning of a “world 
sense” which should make the League of Nations a ready, dependable 
instrument of collective security. 

VIII. “The Nation Sense” 

We in India are believed to have an unwordly or other-worldly 
sense to our credit or discredit. This has so long stood in the way ol 
our reaching the phase of what we have called the “Nation sense”. 
We area part of the British Empire no doubt, but we cannot yet 
claim that we are a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Even the new Indian Constitution, which Sir Samuel Hoare himself 
planned and forged on the anvil of the British Parliament, is not such 
as may^ reasonably be calculated to bring speedily or even naturally 
into being an “Empire sense” in us. Nay, it is commonly feared that the 
working of that Constitution on the basis of essential reservations on the 
one hand and narrow communalism on the other would hinder and not 
help the birth of the Nation sense in us — which is said to be the first 
phase in the political maturing of any country. 

IX. The Tests 

The tests to which our present or prospective Dispensation must 
be subjected are, therefore, simple, and they may bo formulated in 
two or three questions. First — Are the conditions created or promoted 
by that Dispensation such that they will create or promote, naturally and 
speedily, the sense and substance of Indian unity, community and 
solidarity ? ^ Second — Arc the conditions such that by far the greater 
part of Indian resources, material and spiritual, will be utilised for the 
purpose of the economic, social, cultural and spiritual welfare and 
U F t ^ ^ ie ^ n ^ an P eo Pl e ? In other words, will the vital interests 
of India matter most or the interests of the Empire to which India 
does not, on a footing of equal partnership belong ? Third and the 
last”— though not the least— -Are the conditions such that the vital 

interests of the masses as compared with those of the classes will 

carry their just, adequate and proportionate weight in any adjustment 
that may be made ? 

When the Gandhi-Irwm Pact was made and the Labour Prime 
Minister made his declaration of Indian policy at the Bound Table 
Conference, not only was full responsible government declared as the 
Indian goal to be as speedily reached as possible, but that, even during 
the brief transition period that would intervene, only such reservations 
and safeguards were to be made which were demonstrably in the 
interest of India. Now, in view of this declared policy, one would like 
to put a few simple questions. Does the new India Act that has been 

passed envisage in an Indian member of the British Commonwealth of 

Nations such as will, for all practical purposes, be the master of her 
own destiny like the self-governing Dominions ? In other words, does 
it give us a promise of “the substance of independence” or even ins- 
pire witfa^ a hope that this will very likely, be granted to us ? Will 
the transition^ period be reasonably brief ? Does the duration of the 
transition period become definite or does it remain indefinite in the mov- 
ing picture of Indian destiny ? The goal is far off. It will take us 
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some time to reach it whether we crawl or whether wo run. But shall 
wo crawl or run ? That will depend upon conditions. A categoiical 
answer is out of the question. No doubt. But will tho conditions be 
within our control or beyond? Will factors other than ourselves 
continue to dominate and determine the conditions ? Ihen again, the 
question of the duration of the transition period —assuming that m the 
Act yon have even tacitly contemplated one such cannot be dealt with 
apart from the question of the kind of reservations and safeguards pro- 
posed to be imposed or maintained during the transition period. 1 ho 
duration will manifestly be determined by the conditions -handicaps 
and barriers — that are imposed on the way. Some may be calculated to 
regulate progress, but others may retard it. Some others may even 
make progress impossible. If the conditions imposed be demonstrably 
regulative of the process of the momentous experiment ot self-govern- 
ment now proposed to be made in India, then all shades of nationalist 
opinion “out of Bedlam” will recognise the importance of such condi- 
tions and agree to accept them in substance. I ho Bound lablo Con- 
ference, which was practically “sabotaged” when the da jacto Conserva- 
tive Government came into Power in England, was a device, however 
niggardly designed and slovenly worked, to reach an agreement of this 
kind. But the device failed principally because no agreement was seri- 
ously intended or sought to be reached with the one political organisa- 
tion in India competent “to deliver the goods”, "ho Irwin and 
Willingdon Pacts with Mahatma Gandhi had laid down the terms or 
the agreement, but the will or inclination to implement tho agreement 
in spirit and in substance was not much in evidence in the highest 
quarters whore the power to implement them lay. Immediately alter 
Gandhiji’s return from his practically fruitless labours in England, there 
was a call to arms on both sides. Nor is it a profitable job to enquire 
now which side fired the first shot in the grim tight that _ followed. 
The fact of the matter was (and still has been this) the British autho- 
rities were not prepared to make peace with the Congress except on 
their own terms, and the Congress was not prepared to co-opcrato 
except on its own terms. And neither party failed to recognise that 
its “own terms” and those of its opponent wore “poles asunder.” 

X. The Conditions Imposed 


So nationalist India headed by the Congress has not accepted the 
conditions imposed during the transition period— always assuming that 
one is actually intended — as being regulative and helpful. They are 
commonly judged to be unduly restrictive or even as prohibitive. They 
are demonstrably not in the interest of India, Even moderate cr liberal 
politicians in India have denounced tho White Paper and the Bill 
framed on it not only as giving us stone when wo asked for bread but 
also as giving us stone which looked like bread and was in reality a 
stuff both unwelcome and unsuited to our famished stomach. It was 
the liberal leaders who generally made a most ruthlessly destructive 
criticism of the constitutional proposals. And Congress and the more 
advanced schools of politics connected or unconnected with the Con- 
gress have not, except in a mood of self-forgetfulness and temporary 
spinal softening, taken up those proposals as olfering something even 
worthy of inspection. It now appears, however, that their attitude in 
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relation to the new order to be established under those proposals is no 
longer— Vc will not touch it even with a pair of tongs”. Even under 
the present “manifestly” irresponsible dispensation, the Congress hand in 
white khadi gloves is seen to “touch” the “mailed fist” of the Bureau- 
cracy. Will it be to grip the mailed fist as now, or will it be to shake 
it in cheer and press it in gratitude when the new order eventually 
comes ? Acceptance of office is said to be the logical outcome of 
Council-entry. Will shaking hands with the powers that be— -we shall 
not say ‘hobnobbing” which lately brought an influential Calcutta 
English Daily into trouble — be the logical outcome of that outcome, 
namely, acceptance of office ? Let those who arc expounding the logi- 
cal outcome theory come out with a clear and categorical reply* 


XL New Proposals 

The official valuation of the new proposals has been uniformly high. 
The world economic depression and the attendant gloom of pessimism 
have never been allowed to demoralise and dim the political optimism 
of the gods on whoso exalted lap lie the destinies of India. On the 
16 th, of September, II. Vj. the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of 
Indian Legislature (be it noted that the Congress members with the ex-* 
ccption oi the Congress Nationalists boycotted the function) gave us an 
official estimate of the labours of the Indian Constitution-makers and 
ol the fruits thereof. We shall quote the words of His Excellency — 

Hineo I last addressed you the Government of India Bill lias received the Koval 
assent and has become the Government of India Act, 3935. A great and difficult task 
has thus been completed by Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
the princes of India hero and in. England. Views of every nature, extreme or mode- 
rale, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. Wo havo all sought to obtain 
tins provision or that in the constitution and we havo all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes faded. If is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forget the 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and substance 
of our totid achievement. On such a consideration wo must, I think, conclude that the 
gam to India is great I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invito your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask you to' consider two 
broad features of the now* constitution and desire to give you, if I may, one word of 
ml vice. It is a mailer of great satisfaction to mo that during my Viceroyalty there 
lias been made possible a consummation winch many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and winch was baldly in sight when I 
myself took office over four years ago. 1 mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India consolidates Dio whole of India, State and British, lor the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and can be- 
come one great country. The second broad foaturo in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the now constitution will draw their 
authority by direct evolution from Dio Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
They will cease to bo agents and will stand forth as full political and juristic person- 
alities, exercising the function of his Majesty. The first feature to which 1 have re- 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of all groat rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second feature is the 
necessary preliminary and best augury for the full attainment by India of the political 
character which the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of the history and practice of political life in the other parts of the British 
Empire, it is out of that long and full experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
which I have ever felt for India’s political aspirations that I give you tins word of 
advice. Nothing is to bo gained by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 
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Tho new constitution contains within it great potentialities of doyelopmenf. Every- 
thing is to be gained by taking up the new pi offered rolo oC a consolidated India and 
a full political personality and by developing the constitution t ill it in duo Reason 
shods those limitations and restrictions which have been designed or the penod or 
its growth. The abandonment of constitutional # methods has never led us anywhere 
in tho past and will never lead us an \ where m the future. It will not bo ray task 
to introduce the now constitution nor to 301a with you m its constitutional and 1 
trust, harmonious development. 


So on the authority of H. E. the Viceroy himself we have this that 
under the new dispensation the diverse peoples of India will develop 
for the first time during the course of their long history extending over 
many a millennial span the first pre-requisite of their earthly salvation, viz. 
an united India sense. And this will be followed by the second pre- 
requisite, viz. a Dominion of the British Empire sense, or, m biief. 
Dominion sense. A Federated India, no longer an agent, but full 
political and juristic personality”, will be a necessary preliminary to the 
attainment by her, in the fulness of time, of the fulness of her pohtical 
stature, viz. Dominion status. Meanwhile, the fulness of her political 
and juristic personality will be a necessary preliminary to and the best 
augury for the attainment by her of that consummation. 


XII. Real Autonomy 

Needless to say that nationalist India could not claim that either of 
the two great and safi'-nt features of the new Order drawn by IT. E. 
with such a bold and sure hand was able to capture its fancy or fire 
its imagination. That a Federated India now emerges for the first time 
into being during the long and varied and eventful course of Indian 
history may or may not be a fact beyond dispute. But waiving that 
question, the vital questions to put are these— Has not the whole of 
India, .State and British, in fact possessed a unitary character under 
British rule practically since Her Majesty Queen Victoria directly 
assumed the reins of India Government and proclaimed herself the 
Empress of India? Will Federated India be substantially a distinct 
entity— distinct from what she practically has been— under the working 
of tho new scheme ? Will the federated units— Provinces and States— 
be substantially other than what they are now ? Federation to be 
worth anything must invite three things. The federating units must bo 
autonomous save to the extent that their autonomy may bo limited 
under the terms of their federation. The federal whole must be auto- 
nomous save to the extent its autonomy has been limited by tho auto- 
nomy of the federating units. And it is by their own consent and 
agreement (expressed through a Constituent Assembly for example) that 
the federating units must define their respective spheres of autonomy 
vis a vis the sphere of autonomous power to be enjoyed and exercised 
by the federal whole. This presupposes that autonomy in every case Is 
real. Law and Order, Defence, Communications, Commerce and Indus- 
try, the “Nation-building subjects”. Foreign Relations, and last but not 
the least, Finance, must all come within their autonomous sphere. 
Every State in its normal and healthy state bears tho character of or- 
ganic unity, so that its various limbs or departments and their teepee- 
fcive functions are so related to 0 m another that it is not possible to 
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makc or try to make some of the limbs and their functions autonomous, 
maintaining or trying to maintain outside autocratic control over 
other limbs and their functions. In trying to keep up an hybrid system 
of part-autonomy and part-autocracy you run counter to the natural 
course of the process which from the very nature of the thing, must 
possess the character of organic unity, co-rclativity and coherence, xou 
are bound to find yourself between the horns of a dilemma, ir the 
autonomy enjoyed and exercised by some limbs be real, your reserva- 
tion and control of the other limbs must be unreal. Real autonomy 
will consist with unreal or make-believe autocracy only, as in the case 
of the self-governing Dominions under the Statute ^ of Westminister. It, 
on the other hand, your reservation and control of some of the limbs 
be anything like real and effective, the autonomy left or granted to the 
rest must be of an unreal character. This dilemma was driven home 
with tenacity and vigour by the “die-hard” members of the . House ol 
Parliament during the passage of new India Act through its various 
stages. And though the Official Benches pretended not to perceive the 
force of the dilemma, the clauses and provisions of the Act ultimately 
hammered into shape by the high architects of our Indian destiny were 
such to make the constitutional reservations and the irresponsible 
responsibilites possessed not only of a predominant reality, but one 
practically paralysing the reality supposed to be conceded to. some limbs 
of the dual wonder conjured into being. The dual wonder is an hybrid 
thing of a make both crude and complicated, and whatever else wo may 
call it, we cannot call it a living, natural organic thing functioning, 
growing and perfecting itself by its own intrinsic vital urge. It is a 
mechanised medley of diverse parts and divergent tendencies somehow 
welded together by a force other than life's law and rhythm. 


XIII. The Experiment 

The experiment should have been a natural and logical one, and, 
therefore, eminently successful, if instead of actually retaining or tigh- 
tening control over the vital centres of the Indian body politic, England 
had permitted the Indian body politic to function as a really autonomous 
organism freely exercising all its limbs, and stood by as an ally and friend 
extending a helping hand in case of need. It may be that a liberated 
and free India, left to herself, may occasionally stray into the morass 
or sometimes even run into disaster. While! such mistakes and accidents 
made and met on the way leading to true democracy have, commonly, 
to be accepted as “part of one’s job”, and as helps rather than as hin- 
drances to the fruition of the arduous process by which any nation 
aspiring to build Its stamina and earn its manhood must set about Its 
business, the helping hand of a friend, co-operator and guide must also 
be acknowledged as being helpful and welcome in eases of difficnltv and 
need. Nationalist India had hoped that England might be wise to play the 
role of such a friend in need and guide in leaving India free to manage 
her own affairs. It would have been wise not only in view of the in- 
terests of India, but iu view of the interests of England herself, taking 
a broad, long-range view of the interests of either country. 
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XIY. Autonomy And Autoceacy 
Bat instead of tins, short-sighted statesmanship has foisted upon 
India a “Constitution” which is an anomaly and an absurdity in so far 
as it has essayed to marry autonomy to autocracy, responsibility to 
Irresponsibility. The two belong to naturally different kinds, and they 
can hardly with success bo made to “cross”, and they are bound to be 
barren, or else, productive of a monstrosity, if they bo somehow _ made 
to. Even under the existing scheme, there have been ministries in 
charge of the ‘‘transferred” subjects functioning in the Provinces. 
Those ministries have not been responsible even to such Indifferent 
legislatures as have been in existence. They have been brown or black 
in colour, and this, together with their lean, meagre aspect, has been 
their practically one distinction in the solid, compact, complacent sot- 
ting of white bureaucracy. Wo have had Indian ministers just as we 
have had Indian members of Executive Councils. The former 
have shaped their policies and executed them under conditions over 
which they have had but little control— policies and acts which have, 
accordingly, to be judged as good or bad only with reference to the 
conditions of their office, and only so far as they fall within the ambit 
of their choice. What, for instance, can a minister for education, 
sanitation or self-government do with crumbs thrown from the 
sumptuous table of the reserved side ? Even major policies in 
his own department cannot be his own ; they must fit In with the 
design and working conditions of the “framework of steel.” An English 
Friend” writing in the columns of an well-known Daily has, with a 
touch of grim and humour, said— Politicians have not been wanting in 
India ready to work any scheme, good, bad or indifferent, that may be 
started “for what it may bo worth.” It may have been worth 5000 or 
3000 thousand rupees per month to them. But what has it been worth 
to countless others ? It is now seriously proposed that the Congress 
Party should also work the new constitution for what it may be worth 
by accepting office under it. Of course the Congress will work the 
Constitution in order to “wreck” it. But will it then wreck the Cons- 
titution also for what it may be worth ? Congress Presidents in the 
good old days of Congress sanity and sobriety sometimes u«*d to rise 
one lino morning to find themselves elevated to the Bench of an High 
Court or perhaps translated to the salubrious heights of Simla in charge 
of a safe and snug portfolio, or even, occasionally, installed on the gadi 
of a Provincial Governor. The C. P. has, for instance, chosen” two 
of its acting Governors from the ranks of Congressmen since the Con- 
gress definitely crossed the rnbicon of constitutional agitation. An 
acting Provincial Governor in Gandhi cap and khaddor is perhaps worth 
something as meaning a now spirit and symbol. But the English Friend” 
very pointedly asks — What will the new Order bo worth to those 
Congressmen who will accept ministry under It ? Will it be worth 5 
or 6 thousand rupees per mouth ? The Congress had fixed Rs. 500 as 
the maximum salary to be drawn by any _ person holding office under 
a democratic government established in India. In viow of the 
appalling poverty of the masses, even that would seem to be a bit 
too high, 

7 
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XV. Vital Issue 

The Issue Is a vital one* As we have said before, the Parliamentary 
work of the Congress may be considered to be a necessary work with- 
out being necessarily an essential one under the conditions ^ created by 
the new Order to be established. It may be that, ultimately, the 
A. I. C. 0. will make up its mind In favour of office acceptance by 
those who have persuaded themselves that they can render the best 
account of them by controlling the switch-board of the future Govern- 
ment through the ministries. Office acceptance may even ^ be generally 
recognised as the logical outcome of fighting the elections and of 
Council-entry. And as it will not be possible nor perhaps desirable to 
let alone the elections and boycott the legislatures, so it will not be 
desirable, though It may be quite possible, to resist the logical conclu- 
sion from the admitted premises of fighting the elections and entering 
the legislatures. Now, the important question is this — will the premises 
or their logical conclusion be used or rather abused as constituting 
an argument virtually denouncing the true Congress Ideal and Congress 
methods ? Will it be an argument for or against that ideal and those 
methods ? Perhaps we shall be told that whilst the Congress Ideal is 
something definitely fixed and beyond question, the Congress methods, 
from the very nature of the circumstances, must be, and must be 
allowed to be, more or less elastic and variable. Direct action, for 
example, cannot, possibly or even logically, be the practical Congress 
method in all circumstances. The question of method, more than the 
question of ideal, is a question of practicability. This is true. But the 
supreme test of the practicability of a method is not whether itjs 
suited to the circumstances, but whether it Is really consistent with 
and conducive to the end that we have in view* 

XV L Psychological Revolution 

In a recent speech Mr. Bhulabhai Desai— the leader of the opposi- 
tion In the Central Legislature— has said that the one solid achieve- 
ment by the Congress Movement under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi has been this that it has produced “a psychological revolution* 
in the masses of India. This, in so far it is real, is a groat gain. In 
fact, this is— and not the two features of the new OonHtitution to 
which the Viceroy draws our attention— the necessary preliminary to 
and best augury for the attainment of Swaraj by India. Now, this 
psychological revolution being successful on a sufficiently broad scale 
will create or improve those conditions which are essential not only 
for the political but also for the economic and social betterment of 
the lot of the people. Those conditions must be primarily ethical 
In other words, the Congress Movement must aim at producing not 
only a change in mass ideas and feelings, but also in mass character 
and conduct. A programme of mass suffering and sacrifice in a voluntary 
way, for the sake of any great Ideal is calculated to produce the 
requisite ethical revolution on the basis of the psychological that has 
been, (as it is claimed) to some extent, already brought about. 

XVI L Revolutionary Mentality 

Some Indian politicians— especially those who have drawn their 
inspiration from the ample Moscow Fount— speak of a “revolutionary 
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mentality” in the Indian masses as being tho aim qua non oi any great 
advance to be made by them in any vital direction. This talk may 
well disturb the peace of those people who have their vested interests 
bound up with the status quo, and who, therefore, naturally dislike 
the status quo being disturbed by movements of violent change. Invo- 
lution or reform at a leisurely measured pace is all that will suit 
their ideas or their convenience. Some nations having reached^ the 
mountain top through centuries of strenuous toil ^ sometimes 
forget or pretend to forget all about that tremendous uphill toil, and. 
recommend to peoples in the sunken valley aspiring to reach the same 
mountain top a slow, easy, comfortable pace which suits best those 
who arc already on the high table*! and. So we may find a nation that 
lias made its destiny through manv a revolution— of often of a san- 
guinary character - giving as a recipe evolution or slow, steady reform 
to other nations aspiring after iho same, consummation. I he fact of 
the matter seems to be this that there is no royal road— evolution or 
revolution — leading to the mountain top. I he ^ road lias to bo made 
at each step with solid blocks of national suffering and sacrifice, and 
whether you have to crawl sometimes or jump, whether your pace will 
be easy or difficult, will depend upon tin conditions of your ascent stage 
by stage. Evolution or revolution as an abstract proposition in scarcely 
of any practical help. 

XVI IL Evolution v.s. Khvoluiion 

In the case of India, for instance, evolution may bo the reasonable 
plan and not revolution as regards some aspects or phases of her 
national development. Hut as regards other aspects the reverse may 
be tr no. That is to say, we require revolution and not evolution. A 
subject nation long accustomed to subjection acquires a defeatist, slave 
mentality with all that it implies and connotes. In one word, we may 
call it “the defeatist complex’*, it is a state of mental torpor, inertia 
and despair. It works as a disintegrating, disorganising, dissipating 
factor in the mass mind. There appears antagonism of tenden- 
cies and conflict of interests where there should bo co-operation and 
community. We in India have long been familiar with the symptoms 
of this unhealthy complex. But we have not always been very pain- 
fully or even consciously familiar with them. They have tended by their 
cumulative action through centuries to produce what wo may call a 
kind of spiritual paralysis and anaesthesia in us both motor and 
sensory. 

XIX. Mass Hypnosis 

Obviously a curative and educative plan must be devised so that we 
may shed this morbid complex of mass defeatism. Should it be evolu- 
tion or revolution ? If we have taken live or six centuries to get 
into this morbid complex, shall we also take five or six centuries to 
get out of it ? The complex in question is partly one of Mass hypnosis— 
sometimes “herd” auto-suggestion— and partly one of habit. A process of 
slow, prolonged, palliative, tentative cure is not suited to the nature of 
the case. If the Congress has in fact been able to produce a psychological 
revolution in India, it baa done the right thing in the right way. The 
mass mind should be rid of its paralysis and anaesthesia— it should 
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be awakened to the reality of its actual condition and to the importance 
and urgency of the ideal to which it has to move. While saying this 
we are not referring to either Socialism or Fascism or to any other 
alternative plan of mass control and mass emancipation. Apart from 
plans of one kind or other, the first healthy reaction to be expected 
and brought about in a mass mind paralysed like that of India is the 
warmth of expansive feeling and the freedom of released conscious- 
ness. It is the feeling of the fetters — spiritual and material —that bind, 
and the consciousness that the fetters are going and will go. In 
the paralysis, neither the one nor the other exists. The first healthy 
reaction is but a psychological release without as yet being a new 
psychological adjustment. A new adjustment is the stage that follows. 
In that stage, the mass mind consciously sets about the business of 
finding out the nature as well as the modus operandi of a new adjust- 
ment. We do not think that the mass mind in India, except on a 
very restricted scale, has reached this second phase. But has it reached even 
the first stage on an economically, socially and politically effective 
scale ? The Congress movement has attempted to carry it, even “rush” 
it to the first stage and with no mean success. But even a Congress 
“fanatic” will not claim that the process of release is anywhere near 
its completion. The process started has to be continued and accele- 
rated. And its acceleration must not conform to a leisurely time- 
scale. The sooner you can make the mass mind feel its unfeit fetters 
and its latent urge to out-grow them, the better. There can be no 
dallying with a death-like collapse which, unless speedily removed, 
will irrevocably freeze into the grim reality of death. 

XX. The First Link in the Chain 

If, therefore, the Congress movement has in fact produced a psy- 
chological revolution, _ it has produced something which being there 
other links of the chain connecting us with the heaven of our high 
hopes will easily and naturally forge themselves. But the first link must 
be forged first and forthwith. We have compared the process to a 
chain, but it is not mechanical forging but vital growing, which implies 
that, through every new and successive effort and feature of growth, 
what has grown already further nourishes and perfects itself. 

XXI. The Questions 

Now, remembering this, we have to judge any programme by putting 
a few simple questions. 

Will Council-entry and Office-acceptance programme help or hinder 
the process, already started by the Congress movement, forging the 
first link in the chain ? Will it continue and accelerate “the psycholo- 
gical revolution” in the masses ? Some form of direct action Is still 
thought, and will continue to be thought, to be the most potent factor 
contributing to the progress by all the wings of the Congress, right or 
left, ultra or middle. But it is thought to be not possible, not oven 
perhaps desirable, in all circumstances. Now, barring direct action, what 
should be the most essential and effective programme of the Congress ? 
The Socialist wing on principle is not in favour of having anything to 
do with the working of a machinery which is part and parcel of the 
system of imperialism. From their point of view, that machinery can 
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hardly be wrecked from within by maintaining a fighting co-opeiati . 
That fight from within is hardly the reality of light. It may °7®“ 
weaken and not enhance the chances of a real light being under- 
taken by us. We have been familiar with this argument ever since 
there has been a tug of war between the ‘ Changers and No-changeis 
iu the Congress camp. We need hardly examine that argument atres h. 
But we may observe that the country generally, as distinguished iro 1 
extreme sections here and there, has now settled down to a recognition 
of the Parliamentary work and the sort, of fighting co-operation (real, un- 
real or semi-real) that it implies, as being a practically valid and help- 
ful programme which will work as a break upon the unwanted 
Constitution if it cannot wreck it ; and it will also give the masses a 
political training on a large scale requisite for the purpose or our 
being able to understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions 
in which a constituent assembly for formulating and demanding 1 urna 
Swaraj can be brought down from the clouds. 


XXII. Real And Possible Conditions 
It is the view of the man in the street, and we think it is, in the 
existing circumstances, substantially correct. But note that the 
political training which comes in the wake of the I arhamentary 
programme is believed by the man in the street to make us only 
understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions, in which a 
constituent assembly can be materialised and its sanctions implemented. 
Which does not necessarily mean that the real and possible conditions 
are themselves realised in any adequate measure by that sort ol political 
training. 


XXIII. Tjie Tiibee Parts 

Wc have divided tho Parliamentary work into two parts— ■Council- 
entry and Office-acceptance. It consists obviously of throe. lighting 
the elections is the first part. Now, we may do the first part and 
stop there. Wc may do the second part also and stop there as now. 
And we may, as now asked by a section of Congressmen, proceed to 
do the third part also. The uses and abuses, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, of each part have to bo carefully considered. They have to be 
considered separately as well as jointly. It may well be that whilst the 
first is good, the second may be only tolerable and tho third positively 
bad. If you work it in all its parts, it may be more good than bau in 
the resultant. We are stating the case in certain abstract propositions. 
But definite aud concrete answers have to be found. And they have to 
be found with reference to the forging and perfecting of the links of 
tho chain of which we spoke before. 

XXIV. Stir Up Life 

The man in tho street or the plain man with his plain commousonso, 
while recognising tho need under the existing circumstances of some 
kind of Parliamentary work being undertaken by us, .will not make such 
work the main road of national advance for us. He will require the Parli- 
amentary work to be “sanctioned” and supported by a vital background 
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of intensive constructive work. That constructive work need and should 
not suggest a “dull and drab’’ atmosphere devoid of the thrill, or even 
of the stir of life. It is precisely to stir up life that the constructive 
work should be undertaken. There are fetters, economic, social and 
political, which have arrested and imprisoned life. At bottom they are 
psychological and ethical complexes. The fetters can be removed only 
by an effort that produces a psychological and ethical awakening and 
expansion. The Promethean spark must enter and spiritual thaw 
must set in. And this can be effected only through a course of volun- 
tary suffering and selfless sacrifice. The sudden heat of the ^ polls 
or the occasional thrill of the Council Chamber will not effect it. 

XXV. The Vicious Circle 

We should carefully avoid moving in a disastrous vicious circle 
while thus adjusting our Parliamentary work to what is loosely called 
the constructive work, Constructive work has an inner and an outer 
side. On the inner side, it means the psychological education and 
moral training of the masses and classes whereby (J) they become con- 
scious of their individual and group limitations ; (2) they feel an urge 
to outgrow those limitations , (3) they have an appreciation of the 
means and methods by which the limitations can be outgrown ; and 
(4) they create and develop conditions — in terms of organised ideas, 
feelings, character and conduct— favourable to a successful employment 
by thein of those means and methods. In one word, it is mass educa- 
tion in ideas and feelings, character and conduct. On the outer side, the 
constructive programme means the requisite kind of economic and social 
planning. Education in the ordinary sense, sanitation, rural and urban 
self-government, promotion of agriculture and industry, development of 
the resources of the country, equitable distribution of wealth, removal of 
social injustice and injustice pertaining to the production and consumption 
of economic goods — such matters naturally fall within the framework 
of the constructive programme, and they must be so designed and 
worked as to fit in with one another and tone one another up. The pat- 
tern of the framework and the plan of adjusting the pieces to one 
another within the framework will, of course, have to be carefully 
thought out. The Socialist party is there with its pattern. It may be 
a goad pattern, but the world has not yet been converted into an accep- 
tance of that pattern as being the best of all patterns in this the worst 
possible world of ours. The Congress, as a national organisation, 
should endeavour to build a sufficiently broad and solid platform of 
ideology and plan upon which all socio-economic tendencies and politi- 
cal persuasions may meet and may devise and develop effective con- 
certed action. The economic, educational, sanitary, and, in some cases 
and respects, the social condition of the masses of men in this country is 
so abysmally low, that practically all able and willing hands should 
now join with one another in the first urgent immediate salvage oper- 
ations of succour and relief* Till then the Issue between socialism and 
individualism need not or even should not, be shelved, but it need not and 
should not be stressed either to a point rendering a joining of all hands 
in the common act of immediate succour and relief problematical or 
impossible* 
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XXVI The Ant-Hill 

The Communal Impasse for example In which wo now find ourselves 
may really be an “ant-hill^ in view of the tall and steep mountain top of 
Puma Swaraj to which we are to march up. If It really be only an 
ant-hill, we shall be better advised to skip over it or leave it aside 
for the present. But It is seriously doubted if it be only that, so 

that It can be lightly skipped over or carelessly left aside while we are 

on the march. To many it would appear as an abyss over which 
there seems to be no suggestion of a bridge as yet, no excuse for a 
ferry across. Mighty eagles always soaring high and loving to dare 
may well try a bold leap across and may succeed. But what about 
those who are trudging along the road, cripple in body and feeble in 

spirit? But let us go back to our point. We do not suggest that 

the Issue between socialism and individualism is only an ant-hill that 
may be skipped over or left aside in the route march for the present. 
It Is undoubtedly an important and vital issue. An ideology and 
plan on the lines of the one or those of the other, or else, on the lines of a 
happy helpful golden mean, if that bo possible, should not only be 
thought out but even worked from now. It is a kind of work that 
cannot, obviously, be made to wait Since it gives you one or other 
pattern to work on or work after ; and you cannot work without 
some pattern or other being given to you to work on. We cannot 
pretend to be unmindful of the socio-economic issue so long as the 
political issue may be pending. Even if we think, as many of us do, 
that the political issue is of such insistence and urgency to-day that 
we should grip It first and with all our strength, the other Issues, 
the solution of which partly depends upon that of the political issue, 
cannot be kept in abeyance in a state of suspended animation* They 
must be live Issues all the time. Nay, we must see to it that they 
are made more and more live issues as we proceed with our grappling 
with the political Issue. Because the solution of the political issue 
is also in part dependent on the fulfilment of some very exacting 
socio-economic conditions. It is not to be dreamed that the socio- 
economic eflorfc and condition of the Indian people remaining subs- 
tantially what it now Is, it will rise one fine morning in full possession 
of Puma Swaraj. A change In that condition is a pre-condition to its 
earning Swaraj. Then also, Swaraj, especially Puma Swaraj, is not an 
abstract entity. It has a character and a form. That character and 
form will be determined by the socio-economic ensemble of conditions as 
they evolve as we forge ahead. 

XXVII. Prooiumme As An Organic Whole 

It should be recognised, therefore, that any programme of Indian 
national advance must be worked as an organic whole ; that whilst the 
task of acquiring control over the machinery of State— a most potent 
instrument in the conduct of the affairs of any nation— must bo given 
the importance which is its due, the concern mitant task of creating or 
preparing conditions or sanctions by means of a comprehensive and 
intensive constructive programme must also not bo niggardly treated or 
neglected. It is by such a programme that you can expect to produce 
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gv, but it cannot be claimed for it that it has yet succeeded 1 r 

maTino* smfl BllsIllBQf til© IBStSSGS to llH0 UP* » „ * 

P In all progrSve countries-even in Soviet Russia which now 
‘'tends to P become more and more respectable and respected the 
rarfcv holding the key of destiny may, m fact, be a minority. but ; it * 
a minoritv able to prepare and push the majority to lino up with it. 
It is by such ability that Hitler or Mussolini commands 90 \u c. votes- 
So Congress Members actually signing the creed and the pledge may at 
time be but a drop in the sea of India’s countless millions. But it 
should be a drop round which the sea must revolve. It i should f bejikc 
a centre or nucleus controlling the vital economy of the cell of 
mass life. Its effective value m the political fight w. depend upon 
its possessing this character. 

XXVIir. [The Case oe Russia 

The Communist party in Russia— even now supposed to be a 
minority— was able to overthrow Czarist regime and oligarchy pe- 
ruse it had been able to acquire the substance o this character. 
During a space of barely fifteen years it has been able to change the 
whole aspect, material and spiritual, of its own country and also, to 
some extent, of countries coming within the spare of its influence, be- 
cause it has possessed and perfected this character. And now by 
pronosing a New Constitution it intends to establish a real democracy 
in place of “the dictatorship of the proletariat” with its high voltage 
barbed wire fencing that has so long been jealously maintained. Inis 
need not be interpreted as a gesture of despair. It is not a surrender 
to forces of reaction. It may well be that the dictatorship has been m 
the nature of a preparation for real democracy which, it may be thought 
now exists in theory and form only in tho so-called free countries ot 
the world. Democracy has lain prostrate under the iron heels ot the 
capitalist-imperialist system. Now Soviet dictatorship may be behoved 
to have provided a course of revolutionary discipline through Which 
a Demos in reality has at last emerged into being. Such a Demos, 
it is thought, will no longer be a doll, a dummey, a dupe. Has it not 
operated clean away every kind of obnoxious parasitic growth that 
has lived and grown at the cost of the host organism^ by systematic 
exploitation ? Whether this claim will or will not be justified by tho 
final result is a different question. But there can be hardly much room 
for doubt that it has been a courageous, crucial experiment not directly 
in democracy but in the preparation for democracy. The experiment 
has been in the nature of a work, as much constructive as destructive, 
undertaken by a minority possessing potent definite ideas and 
dynamic, resolute will. That party first organised and mobilised forces 
which brought the State machinery absolutely under Its control* ibcn 
with the help of that machinery it has organised and mobilised conch- 
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tfous essential for real democracy. It has sought to secure economic 
and social democracy as the foundation for political democracy. 

XXIX. Foundations Foe Democracy 

We in India have also to prepare for laying the foundations for 
democracy. Which does not mean that wo must proceed exactly or 
even broadly as Russia has proceeded. Ours may, or even should, be 
a different kind of experiment — an experiment not only suited to our 
Indian conditions, but also consonant with the genius and tradition 
and destiny of India. 

XXX. The Yrcious Circle Stated 

Meanwhile wo must avoid moving in the vicious circle of the 
thought that thinks that no constructive work worth the name can be 
successfully prosecuted without first getting control of tho machinery of 
government, and that no successful effort for getting such control can 
bo made without first creating and organising and mobilising by cons- 
tructive work forces sufficient unto the propose ; that we should make 
all our national activity flow into the one channel of political struggle, 
and that no national activity worth flowing In that channel will be 
available unless and until the springs. of such activity are properly 
worked making it possible for that activity to Intensify and amplify 
itself and cut its own channel. 

XXXI. Virtue in tiie Vicious Circle 

Obviously there is virtue in both haves of tho vicious circle. From 
which it must follow that India’s political struggle and tho work of 
creating, organising and mobilising men, money and munition” required 
for that struggle must go on side by side. Not only tliat. Wo should 
learn from our past experience of tho Congress struggle and also from 
the experience of other countries including Soviet Russia aspiring to 
grow to tho fulness of their political, economic and social stature, 
this important, key lesson that a political or other programme cannot 
with advantage bo rushed before its time, that is to say, before the sanc- 
tions for it have been allowed to create and mature themselves to a 
required degree. So long as that required degree has not been reached 
one should not dream of rushing one’s programme. As wo said in our 
last Introduction, wo In India should not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of Russia, Italy, Germany, Turkey or China “rushing” 
their Plans. They seemed to rush them and with success, because the 
conditions had been made ready or nearly so making a swift, success- 
ful campaign possible or even inevitable. Our conditions arc very 
different. They are bound to be so in the state in which wo have been 
for centuries. The conditions appear to be unusually bright when tho 
country rises for one moment on the crest of a Congress movement. 
But the country rises to fall (releasing and acquiring some potential 
strength no doubt), and the unusual brightness of tho picture soon 
proves deceptive and fades almost into a doadi-Jiko pallor. It looks 
like being a maya. 

8 
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XXXII. “Standing Army” of Workers 
The Congress campaign has, apparently, failed again and again for 
man^reSonf im? of wlich a’re quite patent. Some of the causes are 
£5 or hidden, and they require to be brought to light by carefi 
‘ robing and analysis. We shall not here attempt anything of the kind. 
One of the patent causes has, however, been this. We have prosecuted 

a most arduous campaign of national effort w ^Xnteer’® offiefrs 8 ™^ 
of workers We have depended upon such volunteer officers ana 
meiTas may have heard the call and offered themselves for service. ^ I he 
Congress has not yet seriously attempted to raise and possess a cons- 
cript or ^n a regular, standing army” of national workers of any 
strength and dimension. And it has not seriously thought of creating 
and possessing “training camps” where its army of workers will learn 
and eommotdy render service. Need we tell what sort of training 
camps we should possess and where ? They should primarily bo where 
the workers must daily and hourly, come in vital contact at every point 
Sh the 90 p. c. of the people of India. They must be of them and 

with them* 

XXXIII- The Teaming Camp 

The training and recruiting camp should bo a place where rural and 
urban uplift work will be done. Education, sanitation, economic rebel, 
adjustment and improvement, class co-operation and communal amity, 
are included in that work. In every one of the lacs of Indian villages 
for example, we should have a colony’ of our workers which should 
be a model or object-lesson exerting its beneficial moulding and refor- 
ming influence on the whole amorphous mass of the village, it shoula 
be an inspiration and a model. And it can become so only through 
abiding love and sacrificing service. The atmosphere need not be felt 
as all “dull and drab”. Since the primary task will be to train the 
village in the school of full autonomy or self-government on the basic 
lines of economic, political and cultural co-operation. And those lines 
may very well be Indian in inspiration and expression. It is requircu 
to lay and burn the bricks with which to build the glorious edifice of 
Indian Puma Swaraj, We have to organise a Soviet unit or Commune 
there, not following Russia or any other country,, but after our own 
best pattern. The work is as engaging as it is important. Only by 
organising this work on a large scale will it be possible tor the Con- 
gress to recruit, train and perfect an efficient standing army ot 
national workers. Only thu3 can sanctions sufficient unto its purpose 
be developed, 

XXXIV. Economic Issue Vs. Political Issue 

As regards the question how the economic issue should at present 
be considered in relation to the political issue, wo may quote a few 
lines from a letter of Pandit Jawharlalji published in a recent issue of 
the Amrita Baxar Patrika, We quote without implying that we are 
in perfect agreement with the expressed views of the Panditji. Oar 
disagreement, so far as we can appreciate those views, chiefly relates to 
the current or living value to be attached to the ideology and plan 
involved in the best Indian civilisation and Indian tradition in which 
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the Soul ol India has lived and functioned and the Genius of India 
created and expressed. We do not think that the Moscow pattern 
presents features of sensuous beauty only. It is not an experiment on 
and with the flesh only. It is a pattern of undoubted spiritual signifi- 
cance. But we do think that this pattern should not be allowed to 
replace or even “cross with” our own best pattern. Moscow is to bo a 
teacher from whom wc learn, but not a guru whom we follow. 

“For tlie present, we have to deal with the political question. But the economic 
question, though theoretical at present, is intimately bound up with the political 
side and we cannot ignore it. What shape it wall take 1 cannot say, though my own 
view, as frequently stated, is that the solution will be along Socialist linos. What 
I want is the discussion of this issue so that our ideas may bo clarified, bo far as 
businessmen are concerned, 1 do not want to commit them to any particular econom o 
doctnno but 1 do think that they must lino up, on 11m political issue, with the ad- 
vanced forces in the country. And they should further realise that big economic 
changes are necessary and should considei thorn. 5 * 

XXXV. Economic Recovery 

Now wo have done with the ideological part of the Introduction. 
Let us now, for reporting, transport ourselves to the Visitors* Gal- 
lery in the Indian Legislative Chamber. We already quoted a para 
or two from the address of His Excellency the Viceroy. Let us hear 
what H.E. says in another para bearing on the prospect of our 
economic recovery. 

“You will, I think, expect mo to make some mention of a matter which particu- 
larly at the present time is of great public interest . 1 refer ^ to Indians foreign trade. 
Nine months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautions optimism in spite Of 
tho disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter 
for regret that world conditions will show little sign of tho long awaited recovery ; 
on tho contrary yet another of our most important maikota, namely, Italy, has been 
obliged to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to protect her 
foreign exchange position. Nevertheless I fool that I am justified so far as India 
is concerned in repeating that note of optimism. India's exports of merchandises 
for tho fust four months of tho present trade year show an increase of more than 4 
and a half lakhs over tho figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though 
they show a comparatively small increase of 1 and a half lakhs over last year's total 
it must bo remembered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton 
by Japan. On this one head of our trade accounts alono. namely cotton purchase by 
Japan, there has boon a decrease of over 3 and a half crores in the present year. 
Omitting this exceptional Hera India's export trade in other commodities has improved 
by three crores in comparison with last year, lion, members may bo interested 
nioro particularly in tho results of our trading with Germany and Italy— countries 
in which tho most stringent measures of control have been imposed, In tho^oaso of 
Germany our information is based on the reports of our trade commissioner in 
Hamburg who has made a critical examination of tho Gorman import statistics. Mr, 
Gupta informs us that in the last quarter of 193d the balance of trade was again si 
India to the extent of 2 and one-fourth per cent; in tho first quarter of 1935 the 
balance was even showing an exchange of goods valued at 26 million retch marks ; 
for the second quarter of 1935 tho balance has again swung in India’s favour amt 
Germany has imported from India goods valued at 31 million roiohmatks against 
exports to India of 24 million only. Again in tho case of Italy contrary to what 
might have been expected from tho new and stringent system hi import control our 
exports in tho first four months of this year have fallen off by 6 pet cent only. I 
quote these figures in no spirit of complacency. My Government are fully alive to 
the dangers with which the course of international trade is now besot and they will 
continue to watch tho situation with tho most serious care, 

“Before I leavo this subject may I bring ono circumstance to the notice of those 
who may have found little consolation in a comparison of the trade figures of 
predepression years with those of the present day V I would ask them to remember 
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that world prices of primary commodities have fallen some 45 per coni since >1929 
and that values in inemsolvcs aro no iruo index to tlio valuation m iho quantum 
of trade. 5 * 

XXXYI* “Manchester Guardian” On It 

The above Is a fairy long quotation. But wo should like it to be 
read not detached from the context of a review of the world economic 
situation such as is presented in the following long quotation tiom 
the Manchester Guardian of a recent date : 

Has the world emerged into the flowing tide of economic recovery or are wo 
witnessing merely an interlude of mitigated depression ? Is there oven sumciem, 
political sense and stability in Europe and Asia to make world recovery possible at 
all ? Or is our whole civilisation slipping into dis-mtogiation and dissolution, Horn 
which all our mastery of the material universe is impotent to preserve it t Jhe quo#- 
lions aro put— and gloomily answered— by Mr. Haiold Bntloi, the director of ti e 
International Labour Office, in Ids annual report, published to-day, a broad economic 
and social survey that must bo one of the most outspoken and disturbing ever issue i 
from an organ of the League oC Nations. , .. , t/iu 

Mr. Butter begins by rioting some of tho clear gains that can be sot on tho orouit 
si do of tho economic balanco-stioot, notably a rise in most countries oi tho volume 
of Industrial production. But how far is this progress sound V . 

It is notorious (ho says) that a great expansion of armament . manufacture is raiang 
place in all tho principal* industrial countries, either for their own account or tor 
that of foreign customers. How much for instance of tho remaikablo meioaso hi tno 
output of pig iron and stool which may bo noted in Ozecho-Slovakia, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, tho United Kingdom, tho United States of America, and the Union oi Soviet 
Socialist Republics is to be attributed to this cause ? How much of the fresh activity 
in tho chemical, automobile, clothing and coal industries is traceable to the same origin < 

In so far as industrial prosperity is founded on warlike preparation it is not only 
sinister but hollow and unreal The manufacture of arms adds nothing to national 
wealth, As a form of national expenditure it is sterile and unproductive. 1 hough its 
effect on iho economy of a nation may bo moro stimulating than that of public worn 
in proportion, as tho outlay is greater and more variegated, its economic consequences 
aro far loss beneficial, as nothing is added to the nation’s economic assets 

When a country imports materials for armaments she produces nothing to export 
in return: under the existing systom of baiter trade she has to bo content with fewer 
of tho imports needed for feeding her people or providing materials for normal eco- 
nomic activity. 

Moreover, it contains an even greater menace in that countries which have become 
dependent upon armaments for keoping down, their unemployment and thus maintain* 
mg a fictitious prosperity no longer dare to slacken the pace of their war-manufacture 
for fear of the social consequences which would onsuo. 

Lastly, intensive competition in armaments inevitably produces a state of suppressed 
alarm and anxiety everywhere, which chock tho expansion of healthy trade and of 
capital investment and thus further blocks tho path of normal recovery. 

Tho obstacles to the rebirth of confidence, Mr, Butler goes on, are not only, 
nor perhaps oven now chiefly, financial or economic, “Overcasting tho whole sky la 
the fear of war, Imminent or not remote, which throws Its blight over every 
project or transaction based upon a calculation of the future.” 

The tragedy is that at a moment when an intellectual revolt against the ideal of 
self-sufficiency has set in (oven Hitler lias denounced it) “autocratic principles aro 
being moro and more widely applied on grounds of military preparedness. Here 
again is proof that economic recovery is an impossible dream until the fear of 
another and moro catastrophic collapse of the whole International system has boon 
dispelM” Europe, and the same may bo true of Asia, “stands at a turning-point 
of its fated* “It is a moment when statesmanship Is called upon to rise to greater 
heights than at any time since 1914. If the occasion is allowed to slip tho discussion 
of economic and social progress may shortly become largely academic/* 

XXXVII, Separatist Security 

The conduct and the sequel of tho Italo-Abpsinkn war lave 
proved to the hilt the futility of the League of Nations as an 
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instrument of collective security. Though the new Socialist Premier 
of France and oilier statesmen arc still hoping for a resurrection of 
the League Idea as dead now as ‘mutton chop”, we are witnessing on 
all sides preparations going apace to give it a decent last burial And 
those preparations are preparations for individual security — chacha a pan 
bancha — as we say in Bengali, The League being finished, war prepared- 
ness will again bo openly, as it has for these years been tacitly, thought 
to be the best insurance against war. The British Empire, having 
perhaps a greater stake than any other Power in the status quo, cannot 
afford to lag behind in the race I of individual security — or> “each one 
for oneself, devil take the hindmost” game. And India as a country 
dependent in every way on the British Empire is bound to be vitally 
affected by whatever is incidental to or results from the game, ^ If 
real and permanent economic recovery bp impossible for the principal 
country it cannot be real and permanent for one dependent on her. 
Besides that there are obviously special causes operating against 
the normal economic development of a dependent country. A small 
increment noticed in India’s foreign trade in one year or another will 
therefore be a ground for but small consolation. 

XXXVIII. Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Let us now turn to a subject of more immediate interest. From our 
seat In the Visitors’s blocks of the Legislative Assembly, we could not, 
except very occasionally, confess to witnessing an oxhilerating and 
exciting game on the floor of the House, Hardly anything can expect 
to be so in an atmosphere of “irresponsible unreality” that prevails In 
the Chamber, Possibly the game was exhilarating and exciting to those 
or some of those actually engaged in it. Party Whips occasionally—* 
especially when votes were to be taken — were able to whip the “dead 
horse” into a semblance of temporary animation. We may especially 
refer to the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the voting 
on it. The Hon’blc Law Member — whoso speech we have reproduced 
in full In this Register — rose, of course, as an advocate proving Ms case 
from his brief, fully to the height of the occasion, but as the Leader of 
the Opposition remarked — perhaps justly— the Law Member's advocacy 
—weighty in carefully selected evidence and close-knit in argument as it 
was,— was not a statesman -like speech raising the debate itself to a 
higher plana 

XXXIX. Home Membeb on It 

Sir Henry Craik, In moving the Bill, said that the Bill was meant 
for^ meeting the triple menace of terrorism* communism and of comma- 
nalism. We reproduce here at some length the Press summary of his 
speech which^ appears in its due place in the body of this Register. The 
Law Membor’s elaborate special pleading may well be taken as being 
based on the text of the Home Member’s succinct presentation of the 
Government case. 

Stressing the necessity of the present Bill, the mover emphasised that it was 
mainly directed against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country 
and he could foresee no reasonable time when Government could relax their measure 
agamst whs triple menace* 80 it was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
on the statute book. Ho added, besides the tripplo menace mentioned, there was ibo 
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duo notice must bo 


danger of revival of tho civil disobedionco movomont, of which «--- ■ * i 

taken Su UemT Craik added : “Jt must bo orgood that Civil Disobedience is not 
now in foroo, ivlfy, then, any Ieyislation against that. Well, tho movomont has only 

th. b ? i i» «u Bret * 

clause was that which repeals tho sections limiting tho duiation of - •« 

tlnee years and instead makes tho bill permanent. Again it . may J bo 
the moasuro was being made permanent. When tho 1932 Bill was intioduoLl, * 
designed to be permanent. But an amendment limiting its life to tlnoo yoc h ‘ ‘ 
accepted by Government. It had been found that temporary legislation did not nduco 
the promoters of dangerous and subversive movements ^ to change their ways. I £><• 
them encouragomont that they can pursue their activities when favourable ulmospho 
came due to tho relaxation of law. „ wtrtW11 

So far tho menace of torroiism was concornod, Sir ITonry proceeded, tho nu\e- 
ment had now been for about 30 yoars. “I admit that there has been some immovo- 
mout in Bongal now duo partly to tho sterner moasuro in force and due partly to o 
revulsion among the public against it. But it is impossible, having regard to t o 
dangers of tho torroiist movement, to relax tho measures. During the last low 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies arc stiU in being, hi 
N orthern India there has been a distinct revival of tho movement. 

tt As regards communal unrest, I can recall no time when tho problem has boon 
nioro acute, Thore has been no time when officials and public have boon moio 
apprehonsive of its serious effects. 

“Tho danger of tho Communist Movomont is not perhaps fully appreciated by inn 
general public. I can assuro tho House that it is the movomont which is becoming 
steadily and increasingly active and there is a serious threat not merely to uovoni- 
mont but to the whole organisation of tho sooioty as at present constituted. ijOI mo 
emphasise that tho Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against throo public serious 

menacos. n . , , .. . ,, ^ , , 

Contnuing, Sir Henry admitted that tho provisions relating to tho Dross must bo 
of a controversial natuxe. His maia ground for the retention of tho powers of control 
over tho Press was insufficiency in tho common law of tho land to cleat witu 
inflammatory writings. If o cited Gandhi ji to show that prior to JJJi # writ tugs 
appeared in the Press in support of tho terrorists and in praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal hatred. Tho Home Member referred to the Calcutta 
riots of 1926, and the Punjab riot in April 1927. Attacks on religious loaders wore 
fanned by articles in the Pi ess. Sir Henry Craik said that m March, LMl the 
position deteriorated considerably in Bengal especially after tho Chittagong armoury 
raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the history of rovolutirmanos 
were published Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with extravagant 
praise. Promulgation of tho Press Ordinance slightly improved tho situation, feir 
Henry said whenever tho control over tho Press was relaxed the position dotun orated 
dangerously. Institution of dummy editors made action under tho ordinary law useless. 
However, he opined, a reasonable press had nothing to fear, 

Concluding Sir ITonry Craik said that their purposo was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
over the administration of tho new Government which was coming shortly m 
existence with powers to combat tho subversive movements and, secondly, to protect 
the voiceless millions of this country who wore uninterested m political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace. Tho object of the legisla- 
tion was not repression of nationalism, 

XL. The Opposition 


It need hardly be said that this position was practically at every 
point, hotly and ably contested by the stalwarts on the Opposition side. 
6 We are convinced that we can govern the country in her best interests 
without this law,— said Mr. Safcyamurti He concluded by saying that 
the Bill was intended to enthrone autocracy. u It follows that the 
government do not believe in their own reforms, and they do not be- 
lieve in their own courts of justice”. Dr. Deshmukh characterised the 
measure as double-faced In that while showing to protect the people 
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against communalism and terrorism, it really wanted to muzzle the 
Press — a great educative agency. 

XLI. Objection to the Bill 

We might refer to some of tho other scathing criticisms made from 
the Opposition benches on the proposed measure which were directed 
as much against the broad principles of jurisprudence and of political 
science and art involved as against the probable abuses in its applica- 
tion. Wo feel, however, that it would be better if the reader were 
asked to go through the proceedings of that debate as reproduced in 
this Register than if ho were only supplied with selected scraps of 
quotations from tho summarised reports of the speeches. We should, 
however, like, in particular, not only to mention but recommend the 
speech of the law Member to which reference has already been made. 
Objection to the Bill was made chiefly on these grounds. (L) It is a 
serious encroachment upon what Pandit Jawhurlal has recently brought 
into prominence as the civil liberties of the people. (2) it is a serious 
encroachment upon the province of tho administration of Law according 
to the acknowledged canons of civilized jurisprudence. (3) It makes an 
emergency measure a permanent feature of the machinery of govern- 
ment. (4) It keeps the substance of autocracy and irresponsibility while 
the new Constitution looks like sowing (he first seeds of democracy 
and responsibility and thereby ending autocracy. (5) It is a measure 
that will not touch tho root causes of tho triple menace of terrorism, 
communism and communalism, or if it touch them, it does so to aggra- 
vate them. 6) A truly responsible ministry backed by the bulk of 
public opinion should not stand in need of a measure of this kind. (7). 
It will antagonise the conditions favouring a successful experiment in 
democracy in India by unduly restricting tho liberty of the Press, tho 
freedom of association etc. (8) It is a measure uncalled for in view of 
the many reservations and safeguards in the new Constitution, and the 
general and special responsibilities laid on the shoulders of the Gover- 
nor-General and the Governors. (9) The autocratic powers taken under 
this Bill by tho Executive Government are not such as would be deem- 
ed necessary in view of tho very wide and drastic powers conferred on 
them by the existing ordinary Jaws of the land. (10) It argues a disin- 
clination on tho part of the bureaucracy to part with special powers 
with which they vested themselves in times of emorgont 
need* (11) It Involves a breach of tho assurances given by 
former members of the Government while bringing forward these or 
similar other emergency measures that thoy would be of an emergency 
nature and that they wore required for a definite purpose only, for 
example, for combating tho civil disobedience movement. (12) It makes 
direct action even of the peaceful, persuasive kind, a crime for ail time 
and under ail circumstances. (13) It makes order and tranquillity 
an end in itself. (14) It is a measure ostensibly In support of tho just 
and legitimate rights and liberties of the people, but as a matter of fact, 
no important sections of the public but only the local governments 
have asked for its enactment. (15) While the demon Jof communalism 
cannot be laid except by stressing on tho community of tho vital 
interests of all communities and making them combine and cooperate 
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in the promo.Lng of those interests, the dreaded spectre of communism 
cannot be driven away - om the land except by devising and driving 
a comprehensive scheme of mass economic amelioration and adjustment. 
In other words, communalism w :, l not go so long as communal 
jealousies and antagonisms are kept alive by anti-national and anti- 
democratic devices ; communism cannot be withstood by trying here, 
for example, a kind of Indian fascism whether by official or by non- 
official agencies representing vested interests ; and that terrorism can 
not be counteracted to the extent of being eradicated by what the 
critics of the Government including Mahatma Gandhi have called 
“counter-terrorism.” (16) Excesses and abuses in the exercise of such 
drastic and summary powers by those actually entrusted v.th *He “job” 
will be more '•’tan negligible or even far above the line of the normal. 
(17) The Poflce and the Magistracy will be kept upon a scent diverting 
the 1 " time and energy more or less ■'rom the more basic and permanent 
aspects of the administration of law and order which should absorb 
practically the whole of their me and energy. (18) A measure like 
this passed iu the teeth of the opposition by a majori / of the House 
shows that + he authorities are determined to go their own way without 
apparently, caring much for the verdict of that majority— which Is 
mainly Congress verdict, their ex -enemy’s — one way or the other. In 
other words, the day has yet to dawn when they can hope to make 
government a government by consent and cooperation In the accepted 
democratic sense of the term. 

XLH. The Goveenmeht Case 

It is an elaborate indictment of the policy of the Government as 
supposed to be reflected in the measure now brought forward, and we 
have presented the Opposition ease in a condensed form. The Home 
Member’s speech and that of the Law Member to which we have already 
drawn the reader’s attention, state the Government case. That case is 
briefly this. The triple menace of terrorism, communalism and commu- 
nism has not, unfortunately, proved to be but a temporary disquieting 
feature of the Indian situation. Like a dark, ominous cloud it still 
broods over India, and as far as one is able to foresee, that cloud is 
not likely to disappear soon or with the dawning of the new dispensation. 
Even civil disobedience has been in a state of suspended animation only 
for the time being, and Congressmen are merely biding their time. They 
have not seriously taken to constitutional work in the legislatures. 
They still think of destroying the Constitution from within. The present 
as well as the prospective Government stand; therefore, in clear need 
of effective guarantees under which they may function with a minimum 
of disruptive and disintegrating factors operating against them. The 
new system proposed is an experiment in responsible government in 
India, which, to be successful, must be tried in conditions least unfa- 
vourable to it. It is no use trying it in impossible or ummanageablo 
conditions. Government have, therefore, not only forewarned but 
forearmed themselves in this matter, The history of the subversive 
movements in India has demonstrated again and again that whenever 
restrictions on the activities of the Press, associations etc. have been 
removed or relaxed, subversive movements have had fresh impetus and 
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encouragement given to them, and have, thereby, gained in volume and 
virulence. The present Government feel, accordingly, duty-bound to 
make over their “charge” to their successor safe and secure. As re- 
gards excesses and abuses in the exercise of the emergency powers. 
Government do not admit that they have ever been much in excess of 
the irreducible minimum. 

XLIII. A Recent Parliament Debate 

Wo hope the above is a fair and full statement of the Government 
case. Wo refrain from oSering our own comments on the merits of 
the case as presented by the two sides. But we think a very interes- 
ting and instructive commentary on the case lias been furnished by a 
recent debate in the Parliament on certain constitutional Orders passed 
bearing on India and Burma. We give below some quotations from 
Reuter's summary. We shall like to draw special attention to some of 
the observations made by Lord Lothian and some remarks in Lord 
Zetland's speech relating to Congress attitude to the new Constitution. 

Lord Lothian also welcomed the first practical step to bring the Constitution into 
being. Ko said that during* the last six or seven ycuis India had something of the 
characteristics of a police state, in which repression of political opinion hud boon the 
central fact. This had boon the inevitable result of i ho adoption by the Congress of 
the policy of civil disobedience, which was a challenge to the existence of the Govern- 
ment that any government worthy of the name must meet, 

For many years that form of government, however much If might bo forced upon 
thorn, inevitably tended to produce abuses in the police administration and to create 
estrangement between tho masses and the Government, and undesirable consequences 
of all kinds. If tho Now Constitution was to come into operation with any real 
chance of success, it was essential that that phase of Indian government should come 
to an end when provincial autonomy was inaugurating. 

Lord Lothian added that once provincial autonomy represented tho majority of the 
politically minded in tho provinces, the main cause for political crime in ‘ the past 
would disappear. Tho provincial government would bo able to maintain order because 
they would represent the people and not an alien authority. That was tho cardinal 
virtue of tho system of responsible government 

Ho was sure Lord Zetland would pave tho wav for responsibility In the provinces 
and mako it cleat that the quickest way to get rid of * those hings would bo for tho 
majority in the new legislatures to assume full responsibility for law and order subject 
only to the special responsibility of tho Governor in the "event of great menace to 
peace and tranquillity. 

Referring to tho financial question, Lord Lothian said nothing would give a send off 
to the beginning of provincial autonomy under worse auspices than for the new 
Ministers to bo responsible for nothing else but law and order for live years because 
owing to lack of money they would bo unable to inaugurate any considerable measure 
of social reform during that period. 

Lord Lothian asked whether it was not possible by a loan or otherwise to give the 
provincial governments during tho first period of stringency some revenues to spend 
on social reform from the start. Nothing would do more to smooth tho way at the 
beginning and prepare for the far more difficult task of Federation. 

Lord Lothian said ho was not afraid of the great battle between socialism and 
capitalism being waged in India provided it was waged on tho basis of tho parlia- 
mentary system and on democratic and constitutional lines. What was fatal was 
that it would be fought out as a battle between Fascism and Communism, 

Nothing would do more to prevent people from thinking and resorting to revolu- 
tionary and despotic methods, than that the now Governments should have placed 
at their disposal for tho time a larger measure of revenue that would come to thorn 
under the Niemoyor Report. 

Lord Zetland replying said that tho cause of tho Act contemplated that the now 

f ovornments would bo given real responsibility assuming they showed they wore 
mding to act in a responsible manner, but if the policy advocated in some quarters 
ol tho Congress was to be tho policy generally adopted in India, namely, the policy 

9 
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of entering tlio new Constitution in onlor to destroy it from within, then them 
would ho tho gravo risk of the Governor having to •evoruiso to an extent, he hoped 
it would not ho necessary, tho special powers oonloirod on lmn liy tho Act. 

Lord Zetland agreed with Loi d Lothian it was definable that tho now govornmonts 
should bo in a position to spend money on social services and iio expressed tho 
opinion it would bo possible ll tho improvement in tho economic situation continued 
even before the passage of the first live yeais that the provinces might draw some- 
thing from proceeds of tho Income Tax. 


XLIY. “The Police State” 

The police slate” which i as Lord Lothian admits, has functioned 
in India for -'the last few years, has been necessitated, as lie points 
out, niainly by the Congress attitude to Government as exemplified by 
the civil disobedience movement. Now that state of things must cease 
to exist in the opinion of his Lordship if the proposed experiment 
in democratic government in India should be started under favourable 
auspices. The question therefore is— What does the enactment of the 
Criminal Amendment Bill at this stage practically amount to ? Does it 
look anything like a definite abandonment of the policy underlying 
what his Lordship has called a “police slate” ? The Secretary of 
State for India, of course, assures 11s that tho responsibility granted will 
be genuine. But he makes it a conditional proposition —if the Afinisterial 
and other parties act in a responsible manner. Not a vague condition 
is that. Lord Zetland makes his meaning quite clear. He refers to the 
possible attitude of Congress and other parties in tho new system. 
Will it bo in general an attitude of wrecking and destruction 
from within or will it be one of co-operation and help ? If tho 
former, then there is the “grave risk” of the Governors having 
to draw upon tho armoury of their reserve powers and special 
responsibilities. Tho new India Act has suffered no illusions 
to remain lingering about such a “grave risk” being materialised in the 
circumstances described above, or even perhaps in less emergent cases. 
There is no doubt that the coming Constitution is an adequately insured 
ship putting out to sea. It is tho unknown, uncharted sea of Indian 
democracy. But good care has been taken that the ship m ay not come 
to grief. Lven if it should unfortunately founder, her constitutional 
insurance guarantees that her full value shall be recovered. In other 
words, if democracy should fail, the substance of the present mu bap 
system will be in readiness to do the job. This is as it should be. 
But has his Lordship the Marquess of Zetland put to himself this 
simple question f-Why should the Congress and other parties in 
general combine to wreck the Constitution from within ? For the mere 
fun and joy of it ? Why should a majority in the new legislatures 
habitually lie a perverse, mischievous lot ? Why should the general 
electorate send to the legislatures a perverse, michievous lot ? Is It 
because it is perverse and mischievous itself ? Is an experiment in 
democracy worth trying at all if, in all test cases, it should run counter 
to the greatest wish of the greatest number” ? 

XLY. A London Talk— Mb. Desai 

As to the point that a measure like the Criminal Amendment Act 
was adopted 1,1 the interest of the future “responsible government” 
the following long extract from tho gist (A. B, Patrika’s London Cor- 
respondent) of a talk in the House ol' Commons very recently given by 
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Mr. DeasI, the leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature, 
should be read as giving a direct, clear refutation : — 

Some members questioned Bit. Desai on his altitude towards the new reforms, 
whether he would bo prepared to accept office. Mr. Demi had to tell them 
bluntly that the reforms weie not reforms as understood in English language. 
Naturally, they were not meant lor the advancement of the political 1 reef loin of the 
nation And die personally felt that it was lutile to waste one’s useful tune and 
money in running after these reloims or even to accept offices 01 emu so, he could 
not, in fairness to the Congress, say what the attitude of that body would be, a 
decision which is to bo taken latei on.' Put Bliss Ellen "Wilkinson wanted to know 
something more than that. She lias boon interesting hoi seif m looking after the 
persecuted Jews and Hitler opponents in this country. And it was but nuhna! Hud 
slio should asJc Bit Desai what would be his attitude towards the Im ban socialists if 
his group of people were in power in tin provincial legishduios. She had to ask 
that question as in the emu so of hi;; talk, Alt. Des;u had given them to undei stand 
that he was not a socialist However, Mi Desai g.ivn a categonejil reply, winch 
will go a long way in allaying the fears ot many English socialists, lie told Bliss 
Wilkinson that neither he' nor othei Congressmen, who weie not So* minds, would 
allow the opoiaiion of the Oiimmal Law Amendment Act. They would not allow the 
country to be ruled by dictatorial powers. 

XLVL Lord Zetland’s “Threat” 

Then, as regards Lord Zetland’s “threat” to the Congress, we shall 
allow a prominent member of the Congress and of the Parliamentary 
Board and Legislative Assembly, who is keen on the point of the 
Council-entry programme being carried to its “logical ends”, say how a 
section of Congressmen feel as that “bolt” from Whitehall cornea on 
them : 

I see Lord Zetland has chosen to oblige his position as Societal y ot Slate for 
India In the House of Louis and to bold out tin eats to the Congress, lie is reported 
by Keuteis to have said: “St the policy advocated in some quarterns in the Congress 
was to ho the policy gcncially adopted in India, namely, a policy of entering the 
constitution in older to destiny it (rom within, then them would ho grave usk ul 
the Governor having to exeioi.se, to an extent he hoped if. would not he, necessaiy, - 
tho special powers conferred on him bv the Act.” Undoubtedly the Omgm>j is 
pledged to tho policy that this constitution, which nt not wanted by any section of 
political opinion m India, should he replaced at the earliest possible moment by an 
agreed Constitution based on Puma Swaraj. Thai, l believe is a policy winch will 
commend itself to tho people of this country. The first thing for the Oongiessmon 
to do is to bring tho maximum force to tear on tho powers that be, and to malm 
them realise that the Federation will bo still-born. In every provincial Legislature 
with Congress majority, resolutions will be bi ought foi ward to the effect that Fede- 
ration ought not to come into existence. Tho Congress will have the support, of 
Mr. Jiimali and his party in this mutter. L look forward to a situation when tho 
Federation will bo still born. Having read tho Government of India Act carefully, I 
know there are no Governor’s safeguards which can be brought into play to prevent 
this. 

Then again, Lord Zetland realises that unless the Provincial Governments spend 
money on social services, it will bo impossible for the Provincial Ministries to give 
good account of themselves. But ho says there will bo money. He does not know 
what he is talking about. It is perfectly open to Ministers to # so run the admmisl ra- 
tion as to make tho continuance of the present Act difficult, if not impossible, and to 
bring about a situation which will compel tho revision of tho Act on agreed lines. 
If they do so what are tho safeguards and special powers which tho Governors can 
hope to exorcise V The Govornorks main special 1* powers arc : prevention of grave 
menace to the tranquillity and peace of tho country *, safeguarding tho in to rests of 
tho minorities. 

Those are tho main safeguards. I think Lord Zetland is boating tho air when be 
threatens the Congress. In spite of his , throaty Congress candidates will be 
returned to the Provincial Legislatures in great majorities and tho Congress Ministers 
will put their policy and programme into ' effect in the lull hope and confidence that 
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this unwanted Act will bo bin led. Sooner or later the Act will be buried, and when 
it is buried* it will be buried unwept, unlionoured and unsung. 

XLVJI “Social Service” 

On the vital question of “social service" which, more than anything 
else, should built a basis of utility and justification for any popular 
government to exist and function upon, we should like to ask the 
reader to ponder deeply over the following observations on practical 
socialism made by Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, President of the Servant 
of India Society : — 

u We have been planning tilings in a haphazard way. A now method and a new 
State aro needed to plan things as a whole. We must plan all production and (ion- 
sumption in society so that wo may he able to remove the gross inequality that wo 
see to-day. "Without such planning all our efforts in village uplift will not achieve 
immediate results. We must try to remove the appalling ignorance and povoity 
among the masses and raise their standard of living. This is Socialism as I under- 
stand it. How can you say that it is a menace to society ?” 

Pandit Knnzru was of the opinion that it did not matter what the theories of 

Socialism were or what the piofessional Socialist agitators said. 

“In the oarlior days of political movements in India,” continued Pandit Kunssrn, 
a we were set thinking of our political rights as we saw them enjoyed by the Piitlsh 
people. Tho boohs of Spencer, Ifumo and Mill introduced the ideas of freedom in 
the minds of educated Indians At every stage of our development wo put forward 
demands on concrete facts which had brought homo to us tho truth that wo lacked 
tho political newer necessary for our development. Later, wo saw that the mere 
structure of Government was not onougti but that economic power was also necessary. 
Poverty Iod to demands for Industrial development and that there should bo such 

distribution of woaltli as would enable tho poor of tho country to load useful and 

self-respoctM lives. 

“All theso changes aro not easily brought about. Our theoretical representatives 
in tho legislatures have not realised tlioir responsibilities in this respect. Wo should 
not shirk taking money from where it can be had by taxation and spend it whore it 
should bo spent to provide tho poor people with those social amenities which aro 
necessary for all This is practical Socialism and we need no longer bo afraid of 
theories. 

XLYII1. Sand Banks on the Beach 

The economic planning carried step by step, and at each step suited 
to and ^transforming the actual condition of the Indian classes and 
masses, is not *only a difficult but a complicated problem, but it has got 
to be seriously tackled from now. The surging tide of an economic re- 
volution Is already advancing on the shores of India. There can bo no 
mistaking the signs. The question is— how like the Anglo-Saxon 
Mug of old we shall order it to go back, but how like sagacious prac- 
tical men of to-day we shall prepare to meet the impact and turn It 
to our best advantage without allowing it to engulf our whole structure 
of civilisation and society with all the value they have carried from 
the past and all they should carry forward into the future. Improvis- 
ing sand banks on the beach will avail us not. Tides from the West— 
and to-day tides from the Far East too— have again and again Impacted 
upon this ancient land, sometimes inarching on the wide expanse of seas 
and*oceans f and sometimes* leaping over India’s enow-clad mountain ranges 
on the west, north or east. The Moscow tide, for example, has been 
more in the nature of a deep and far-spreading earth tremor than In 
that of a surface tremor of the waters of the globe. A sand bank being 
out of the question, an well-devised and well-executed plan of “draining 
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and irrigating; or otherwise controlling” the new ideas and forces is 
what is called for. 

Rural poverty and indebtedness are truly appalling in this coun- 
try. The exorbitant rates of interest imposed by the mahajan or money- 
lending class are undoubtedly one of the chief dredgers digging ana 
deepening the abyss. But It has to be remembered that the Indian.. 
Shylock exacting his pound of flesh has, nevertheless, been a part— ai 
most an indispensable part — of the entire credit system. The system has 
in many cases worked ruthlessly and disasatrously, and^ the consequen- 
ces, whilst being “abysmal” to the increasingly impoverished ryot, have 
also ceased to be reassuring or profitable to the mahajan himself* Not 
to dream of the interest, simple or compound, he often finds even his 
principal sinking five thousand fathoms deep. By applying the mach- 
inery of the ordinary Civil Law he can no doubt complete the poor 
ryot's ruin ; -but the irony of the arrangement is that lie also is there- 
by thrown into a common welter of ruin with his debtor.. The provi- 
sions of the new rural indebtedness measures may slightly improve the 
lot of the debtor, and, we may assume, the position of the creditor in 
some cases also. They may settle the existing debts by cutting the 
gordian knots where necessary. But will they not also tend to cut off the 
flow of credit itself ? In ending or mending the present money-lending 
system, we shall have to see that it is or can be replaced by an. < asier 
and jusler system of credit. The relations of the landlord and Ms ten- 
ant will have to be similarly readjusted on a more equitable basin, 
even if, or so long as, we are not prepared to go the whole length with 
expropriating, full-blooded Socialism. 

XL1X. “General Aspect of the Picture 

The measures that have so far been taken to tone down the dark, 
dismal colours on the canvas have not perceptibly improved the general 
aspect of the picture. Reference may be made, for example, to the Bengal 
Indebtedness Bill. They have barely touched the fringe of the problem as 
we say. Measures more radical and heroic than co-operative banks and 
Arbitration Courts, Certifying Officer etc. as now proposed or functioning 
are required to lift the whole structure of rural economy from the 
quicksands Into which it has been steadily sinking, The Government 
Report on Agriculture in Bengal in the year 1934-35 notes some im- 
provement in such lines as research work, livestock, model demonstration 
farms. But the model farms are like isolated oases in a vast Sahara of 
rural listlessness, lack of industry and enterprise and resources, . and 
waste. What we require is a model colony or “object-lesson” established 
in the heart of each one of the several millions of Indian villages. Is 
this not a very large order ? 

L. The Problem 

The problem is not less than restoring the Indian village to the 
autonomy that it formerly enjoyed and making that autonomy the 
foundation of its economic, political, social and cultural structure. If 
autonomy be real, it will almost ensure that the structure shall bo a 
just, ample and happy one. State initiative and State help is undoubt- 
edly necessary for laying the foundation solidly and broadly. But this 
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is not to say that the people themselves should only sutler and sigh in 
sdence till the ponderous machinery of the State moves and comes to 
rescue* They must help themselves. The Congress and other national 
organisations should, in patt, free themselves from their present political 
obsession, devise a comprehensive economic, social and educative pro- 
gramme for the masses, agriculturist and industrialist, rural and urban 
and see to it that at least the preliminary spade work be undertaken in 
right earnest for laying the repaired foundation solidly and broadly. 
They are to do this not failing to render unto Politics what is justly 
her dm 

LI. Council Measures: Bengal 

Towards the end of November we find the Bengal Council debating 
the Bengal Agriculturist Debtors 5 Bill. Some members objected to the 
measure on the ground that it was simply dallying with the appalling 
problem of rural indebtedness. Some while admitting that it was a 
small step taken in the right direction thought that it should be fo low- 
ed by a progressive agriculture policy on the part of the Government. 
Mr. N. E. Basil thought, for example, that the IW1 might wreck the 
wholo^ system of rural credit since the Government were not giving any 
financial help. Others accepted the Bill on the excellent ground — “a 
blind uncle is better than no uncle/ 5 The Hon'blo Minister in charge 
of the Bill contended that “irrespective of caste and creed all the 
cultivators were in favour of the Bill and they would not like to have 
the Bill delayed even for a single day/* Need we offer any comments 
on this view of what we have said before ? 

LIL Bombay 

In the Bombay Council wc find a rural uplift resolution moved by 
the Minister of Local Self-Government for a plan of distributing Its. 7 
lacs granted by the Central Government. It was proposed that the 
sum (very inadequate to cope with the vastness of the problem) should 
be spent to work Sir Frederick Syke's scheme of village improvement. 
In the beginning of October we find the same Council discussing the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amendment Bill the object 
of which was to ^dcal effectively with Communism, Terrorism, instigation 
of non-payment of land-revenue and Civil Disobedience/ 5 Bengal was 
also reforging her Public Safety Act. So not only the Centre but the 
Provinces also were forearming themselves against future dangers. In 
Madras, in U. P. and in other Provinces too the legislative session whs 
not quite void of a vacuous verbosity, but it was a dull and depressing 
atmospheie in which it generally functioned and was dull and depres- 
sing itself, 

liil a. i. a a 

In the middle of October there was held at the “Congress House* 5 , 
Madras, a meeting of the All India Congress Committee, in which tho 
main subject considered was the question of tho acceptance or non- 
acceptance of office under the new Constitution, For a detailed report 
1 of the proceedings we may refer the reader to Pp. 265-286 of this 
Register. On the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of offiee f 
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Acharya Kiipalani placed before the House the following resolution of 
the Working Committee— 

“Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the uevt 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of political 
conditions during tills long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at this stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardlia on the subject At the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it clear that it seos no objection to the question 
being discussed in the country.” 

An amendment to the above was moved by T. Prakasam who in 
his speech contended that “it was wrong to say that it was now pre- 
mature to decide the question, The interval of time between now and 
the elections was not much, considering the magnitude of the work re- 
quired to bo done.” He proceeded to plead for a definite lead, one 
way or the other, being forthwith given by the Congress, so that the 
people might adequately prepare for and forcefully react upon what 
was coining. A policy of indecision and drift on the part of the Con- 
gress would simply make the confusion following the inauguration of 
the new order worse confounded. The policy of indecision, we may add, 
was in evidence in connection with the so-called Communal Aware! 
also. Was the indecision in that case and in this born of wisdom and 
the strength of self-control or was it born, as its critics say, of a tem- 
porary spinal and brain softening ? Was it because the Congress 
was wise and strong not to decide now what had better stand over 
for the present, or because it was nervous and hesitant to act where 
and when act one must ? 

LV« National Liberal Federation 

A brief reference should also be made to the National Liberal 
Federation which held its 17th session at Nagpur towards the dose of 
December. The President! d address of Mr. Venkataram Sastri— which 
will be found in its duo place in this Register — should be carefully read 
by all, especially those interested in a critical and comprehensive scru- 
tiny of the main features of the new Constitutional Act It also 
indicates and defines the Indhtn Liberal position and attitude in regard 
to the coming changes. It ably argues— from the Liberal point of 
view — the point as to what should be the attitude of the 
progressive parties in India in regard to those changes. We reproduce 
here tlm argument at some length, and it will be Interesting to compare 
notes with parties holding the opposite view. 

“There is diversity of opinion in the ranks of every party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, wo should not go into the legislatures ; wo must km p aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office ; others, that there Is no purpose in going Into 
the Councils unless wo are prepared to accept office. There ate those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that is, make its working impossible. We must reverse the 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible and „ oppose where 
necessary. We must now say to ourselves that wo should co-operate, where 
necessary, but should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decision as between these alternatives it must not bo forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Act, 

“To say that you will not work the Act because it is unacceptable to us leads you 
nowhere. As a friend lias well said, “if you will not work the Act, it will work 
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W Tf you do not work tho Act, tho Act does not ^horeby liocomo unworkable 
?9 n \ warn Rn nnitpd that by rofusinc to work tho Act, it should become unwoilablo, 
If ,TO? ?? Tn+ Voyo fa Sod at all ; you would thou have secured every 
vou wanted. Wo a?o dlsoiganlscd, and disunited. That Is why tho 
iot is thurst on ns with tho assurance that i£ wo did not work tho A ct, others inay 
citlll 1)Q found In the country to work it. Those do not mind what the majonty 
tlnnk It is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go in ^h worlr 
the Act or whether you who claim to be progressive and nationalist should go m and 

work the Act, . . lf 

“Keeping our imp regressive elements from the Councils, is it not jn itsoii 
desirable nay is it not necessary V Now then, can there bo any doubt that the 
progressive parties in tho country cannot afford to allow tho non-pro^roHsi vo or 
nationalistic elements to go into the Councils and work tho Act . Is thorn any haw 
in this argument ? I see none. It is then absolutely necessary that tho entry into 
the Councils should be accopted, at least to keep out tho undesirables. Yon must go 
into the Councils in largo numbers. In fact, you must be there in a majoiltv oi at 
least in sufficient numbers to have a controlling influonco. 4 Then you may bo lnvj ed 
to form the ministry. Do you accept office or do you reject it and sit in opposition 
to the Government V If you prefer to sit in opposition, some one else will undertake 
to form the ministry. Do you opposo ? Do you oppose all measures or only such 
as are detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act, 
bv opposing all measures of Government, even if they should be bonehe al t Indis- 
criminate opposition will bo found not to bo a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full sympathy with it. unless you had the 
country backing you in any such programme. If you went Into tho Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

“I do not expect any such programme to succeed. The unity that yon require 
for any such programme has yet to be croatod. When that unity is created it may 
bo that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a 
unitv may be tho result of work done in the country. It may be the result of 
working within the Council also, Tho work within tho Council will quicken the 
work in the country. In power, you will be able to do a groat deal more than m 
opposition : one gets more support in powor than in opposition from the official 
hierarchy right up to the top. Contact and association toll more than tho merit oi 
anv Question. For your beneficent measures you may be sure of support from tho 
Governor. I am speaking with some knowledge of how contact and association 
securo support even where tho support is invoked for Ill-conceived and wrong-hem led 

me: bricking as a programme Is of questionable wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts and asso- 
ciation that make smooth the path of work and achievement. 


The Eight Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri said that the enactment 
of the new India Act was the result of our weakness and utter help- 
lessness. The Act was thurst upon us. As there was no escape, they 
must submit* Advantage had been taken to the fullest extent of the 
discord among Indians in the matter of the framing tof the provisions of 
the new Act.. .There was no incongruity in severely condemning the 
constitution and working it, as the thing had been thurst upon us with- 
out our seeking or co-operation Jt was in our hands to make use 

even of this evil Instrument for securing our purpose* 

With regard to the party programme, we give below the following 
extract from tho President's speech— 

“While it is essential that programme-makers should know what has boon done In 
other countries, they cannot simply transcribe them wholesale into tholr programme 
without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country. There is some 
informed and much uninformed planning In the country in imitation of tho Five- 
Year Bans and Ten-Year Bans of other countries, so much so that tho word, plan- 
ning, and the idea behind it are in danger of becoming discredited. But a party 
programme is necessary without delay. 
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If the masses of the population, now steopocl in povorty, are to jiavo a r ^onablo 

S-SLS 'frSiffV 

distress are on the increase In theso depressing times, the 
labourers in agnonltore and urban workeis m unorganised Mustues 
of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention. Tlio pressiuc on 
necessitates^ ^ industrialisation chiefly by the introduction of ^ cottage am 1 vr l^e 
industries as a new or an additional occupation for the ruial P°P u ^h° n ; . Nat oi t |l s 
tion in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion In t i a ns l>°“| In i 
and Telegraphs, in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc., nationalisation 
has becomo^an estailished fact. Liberalism unlike £ 

ludement in each case on the merits without making a fetish of national sat on a» 
applicable in all circumstancos and to all departments _ of oconomic life h fotidi 
tions of life and fair distribution of tho profits ot industry as between capital anil 
labour must be secured if need be by careful legislation. *„ (l01ial iti t .«5 

Taxation as an instrument for securing social justice and lerliessmg lnLqiiaUUts 
in the distribution of wealth is well-known. I can _ see no end or goal « lu Ji cam 
be more easily and promptly achieved by social legislation than by tho doubtful ami 
difficult paths of Socialism. 


LYI. “The Moving Picture” 

In this last paragraph of tho Introduction we cannot expect to 
make even a passing reference to the various conferences that were held 
in connection with various matters of public interest and moment. Wo 
hope the Register has catered for every shade of public interest ot 
any utility and importance. In these last lines we dismiss the picture, 
unhappy as it iR in its salient features, and look for one moment at 
the background of the picture — which is both shaded and bluired. 1 no 
picture is, of course, that of a play of cross purposes, interests and 
tendencies. Such a play is quite natural in the assemblage of com- 
plex and complicated conditions which subsist in and represent the 
vast Indian sub-continent. As a living reality it has to 

be even welcomed, not certainly to be exorcised or dismissed 
as an evil spirit. But in tho resultant it should tend to bo a 

harmony and not discord. The various ideas and interests that are 
“crossing”, or conflicting with, one another, should, nevertheless, 
tend to compose themselves into a community of ideas and interests 
if they are to further the ends of a common life and endeavour. 
By conflict they should only round off the angularities 
of one another which stand in the way of their composing themselves 
into an evolving harmony. By conflict they must not destroy, deaden 
and deform one another. Some groupings and adjustments are helptui, 
others are not. Now, what are so and what are not cannot be told 
unless we inspect the background where the key- board of the moving 
picture” works. 

LVII. “The Background” 

The background is shaded and blurred, yet the key-board of the moving 
picture of the whole drama works there. It is required to throw light 
on it — not fitful, coloured light which helps to keep up the illusion, but 
steady white light which should dispel it. It is the light of introspection 
—dispassionate and calm. It should reveal tho inner working of onr 
individual and group minds. It should psycbo-aualyse the subconscious 
10 
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content of those minds. The various parties and persuasions now 
colliding with one another should first discover the deeper springs of 
action which prompt them to act, and consider whether these should or 
should not be cleansed and controlled. No party should be obsessed 
with its own side of the shield. It should fully understand and appre- 
ciate the reasons which support the opposite side. It should never re- 
fuse to listen, weigh, consider and reconsider. Only thus can Harmony 
evolve out of discord. An agreed ethics of Nationalism will not evolve 
from partisan, separatist, superficial group psychology. (Specially con- 
tributed by Pro/. Promolhmnth M nkhopudhya.) 
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Autumn Session— Simla— 17th. to 28th- September 1935 


The Council of State commonced the autumn session at Simla on tin ‘ 17ih. 

September 1935. Thoio was a fair attendance, Sir Manechyo Dadabhoy pio&ided. 

Sir Maurice Brayshay infoimed the House Unit the capital lequiied for providing 
fans m third class compaitments of hist class railways would ho fiom one ana a 
half to two ci 01 os of uipeos. Ilcncc, they were unable to embark on it lnloimarion 
was being collected of the probable cost of fitting fans m mtoi-elass compartments. 

Indian Tnooos in Abyssinia 

mi,n inurnment motion of Rai Bahadur M. P. Mchrotia was discussed on Is foi 
foitv minutes When Tlvls withdrawn Tl.o movm as well as the supper ore d.,c aim- 
ed tv intention to censiu o the Government loi sending hoops to Abyssinia, i t 
wanted an assurance that the Indian army would not be used for purposes otliu Ilian 
Tn hVs .Munoo and if used it must bo at British Government's cost 
l MrjPN Savru stressed that tho Stunning Committees or both Hoi: tsesomr Id 
ho consulted *bv the tho Government of India bohmq sending the troops. Mi. Mahomed 
Fadsha and Mr Hosain imam supported tho suggesliou for tho Standing ComnuUu . 

M BHr^d Olancy-, Political Secrete, v, pointed oui that troops hw „ 

Addis Ababa with a view to protect Indians and ofhei bidusii h J. u r 
entiie cost of tho despatch of troops there would ho borne by tho bntish Govern- 

mU //« Excellency the Gommander-in-Chicf said that the troops had boon sent to 
Adis Ababa in accordance with tho policy laid down by tho Civil Government. I ^ 

personal view was if tho legislature piosented. an absolutely . VgA 0 , P 1 bT°m'momho v- 
was workable, tlion the Government won Id seriously considui it. Rent bo i men h 
cd. Ills Excoltoncy said, questions like tho despatch of troops *'•'«««' 
and if Standing dommittops composed «r represent ivosot f, ;p\ Hem v 
bo consulted thoro would bo delay. Answering Mr. hamw» ® >* s i J ^. ; V t 

informed that if England were r ca lly sonous ly entangled m (ho yJ . , » , ‘ h 

to havo a considerable period of warning. There might be many o -ons 10 , •> 1 u ’ « » 

Tudia might have to give a quick answer, snch as the holding of lm v,e,t( in g. e 
way (Aden) or holding tho oil supply in the For sum Gulf. In mie h a ps <!' 
answers about sending troops would bo necessary. Gut normally thoio "ould bo plenty 
of time to consult the legisiatu ro . His Excellency added “If wo go to wai, wo wish 
to go with India behind it,” 


Drugs Inquiry Report 

13th. SEPTEMBER In tho Council of State to-day, Sir N. _ Chohsu “ovuil a 
resolution urging tho Government to give early effect to tho conclusions of \m thugs 
Inquiry Committee. The mover explained tho operation, of laws m the various coun- 
tries, which checked illicit traffic in drugs and also the action taken by tho Govern- 
ment of India to take offeetive remedy in tho interest of tho health of the people. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved an amendment that if tho Govornmont for financial or 
other reasons were to delay giving effect to all the conclusions of trio Committee, at 
least they should legislate with a view to effectively preventing the sale of spurious 
drugs. Sir P. Sethna quoted from the present larv and also tho views of the Magis- 
trates to show how the existing law was inadequate, lie contended that the existing 
law provided only against a limited number of dangerous drugs* while several quack 
drugs escaped. , ,, , ,, ... 

Mr. Ramchandra , on behalf of tho Government, said that tho problem was prima- 
rily provincial and tho Government of India could only co-operate regarding legisla- 
tion, The provinces felt unable to provido adequate funds to prevent tho sale of 
spurious drugs. Before the Government of India wore asked to embark on legisla- 
tion, they should had why the present law was found unfit and inadequate, Unless 
the provincial Governments wore prepared for -simultaneous action m tho matter* 
any effort of the Government would prove unavailing, Even if the Government of 
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administered area;;, ihe cost would lie in ilio 
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India weie to take steps in coni i ally 

neighbourhood of tlueo lakhs. . r . . 

Rai Bakadiu Lain Ramsaran Das, Mr. 8. A shir am and M r. Flos sain Imam 
joined m supporting the demand for legislation and pointed out that the development, 
of indigenous drugs, with proper control over bolh indigenous and impelled, was 
essential for the health of the people. . „ .. ,, , , 

Sir N, Choksy regxetfed the non-possumus attitude of the Government ami 
speaking with over 50 years of experience as a medical man, urged immediate action. 

Mr. Ramchandi a detailed the efforts already made in medical research at hasauli, 
Calcutta and other centies „ „ , , . . , A mt 

The amendment of Sir Phiroze _ Sotlma was carried by 2-1 votes against 19. The 
resolution as amended was carried without a division amidst non-official cheers. 


Women Franchise 

Tho Council then adopted Mr. Hossain Imam’s lcsolutinn urf-mg tho removal of nnx 
disqualification and enfranclusemont of women having requisite qualification to veto 
in the Council of State elections, which was supported by Mr. Banorjw and Mr. M. 
Padbha. Mr T. Sloan, Home Secretary, announced that the Governments attitude 
was one of strict neutrality. 

Indian Army Officers 

Rai Bahadur Lola M. P. Mchrotra moved next a resolution recommending to the 
Government not to repeat the expedient of recruitment of 100 British officers to 
meot tho shortage of the Indian Army officers i ecruded between 1921 and 1920. Ihe 
movoi asked wliat was tho necessity * for recruitment Bus time, whereby the pace ol 
Indiamsation was retarded. If the Government wished, they could ^accelerate 
Jndiamsahon by promotion from tho existing si length and also by an increase m 
tho number of cadets of tho Indian Military Academy over and above ilio present 
figure of GO. „ , » 

Mis Eacellcncy the Commander -in~C hie f thought that tile mover had misunder- 
stood the reasons which forced the Government of India to follow fhe t present course. 
Ifo said that owing to an immense expansion of tho Army during tho war and 
under-rcc ruitment in tho years immediately succcooduig it, it became necessary to 
re-adjusi the proportion of 1 officers of the * different ranks, namely, captains, majors, 
colonels, etc,, and eliminate a largo number of senior officers. The bringing m of Iw 
British officers now was not a deep-laid plot on their part to slow tho pace of 
Tndianisation. After tho actual cadres wore reduced, about 1,859 officers left tho 
Indian Array botwoon 1922-30. Still it was impossible to keep tho^ correct proportion 
of tho various ranks of officers and there existed an abnormal distribution of officers 
His Excellency stressed that it would be impossible to follow tho mover’s suggestion 
of bringing in largo numbers of young officers from the bottom. 

Rai Bahadur Mchrotra withdrew his resolution. 

Protection of Milcii Cattle 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh moved that the bill to protect milch oatilo bo 
referred to a joint committee of tho Central Legislature consisting of 12 members. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee, Mr. 11 P. Barm , Lala Ramsaran Das and tho Raja of 
Darhkanga supported the motion, while Bir Mahomed ffayat Khan Noon, opposed it, 

Mr. kamaehandra , on behalf of tho Government, opposed tlm motion and said 1 bat 
there was no danger of mi loll cattle going down and quoted figures to show that 
tho number, on the other hand, was steadily increasing, Tho object of tho mover 
would bo gamed by improving the breed and the Government wore doing all that 
was necessary in that direction, Tho motion was rejected by 2G votes to 18, 

Indians Overseas 

Sir Phiroze Sethna next moved a resolution urging the appointment of a whole- 
time Beerotary of the Government of India in charge of Indians overseas to cope 
with the problem affecting their interests which was growing in number and com- 
plexities in tho different parts of tho world. Sir P. Sothna traced the history of the 
Indian emigration problem and prior to 19t2 for over 80 years, the Government’s 
policy had boon one of benevolent but watchful neutiahty. Mow there wore over 
25 lakhs of Indians outside India and tho Government of India could not reasonably 
claim that their interests in the different places were satisfactorily looked after. 
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"What was worse was that the Colonial and Dominion Governments in other parts of 
the Empire weie gradually pushing out Indians and wanton attacks were made 
against Indians depriving them ot their legitimate rights, especially in Kenya, 
Zanzibar, etc. It was not suggested that the appointment of such an official would 
prevent the infliction of injustice on Indians, hut at least it would help the Govern- 
ment of India to be ablo to bo more watchful and take prompt action m time to 
safeguard their interests. lie suggested an effective organisation of the headquarters 
and efficient intelligence service abroad. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru and Sardar Buta Singh supported. 

Mr. Ramachandra , replying on behalf of tho Government, emphasised that the 
Government of India were not unmindful of their responsibilities in this matter and 
were fully aware of their obligations towauls Indians abroad On this matter, there 
was no difference of opinion between tho Government and tho public and related tho 
circumstances under which tho Government sent deputations abroad such as Zanzibar 
and South Africa to protect Indian cause. The question of reorganisation of 
the Secretariat was still ponding. He admitted that uudei tho new" constitution, 
however, the woik of Indians overseas would increase as a result of tho sepai alien ot 
Burma and he had no doubt that suitable action would be taken when the time came. 
At present, there were one Joint Secretary and one Deputy Seoietary doing overseas 
work but neither was doing it exclusively. 

Sir Pkirozc Sethna , in view of tho sympathetic reply, withdrew the resolution. The 
Council adjourned till tho 20th, 

Protection to Glass Industry 

20th. SEPTEMBER: — In the Council of State to-day, Rat Bahadur M . P, Meh- 
rotra moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect to the Tariff Board’s 
recommendation for protection to glass industry. 

He complained against the delay of three years by tho Government in publishing 
tho report and oven then denying protection to tho industry, merely on tho ground 
that the case of soda ash was very strong and, therefore, the industry on balance 
possessed such natural advantages as to justify tho claim of protection. * 

Mr. T. A. Stewatt , Commerce Secretary, said that the Government wore not bound 
to accept tho recommendations of a purely investigating and advisory body. Soda ash 
was a most important material for manufacture, for which in the absence of adequate 
supply, India was dependent on imports from abroad. Tho anticipation that alkaline 
works would produce adequate quantity of soda ash did not materialise. The Govern- 
ment by altering tho duty on the imports of soda ash helped the industry to reduce 
the cost of production by nearly five per cent. J£ tho resolution was accepted by tho 
the House, the policy of discriminating protection would be ignored and the consumer 
would be affected. 

Mr. Ilossam Imam asked that when cotton for manufacture of higher counts of 
yarn in India was imported fully from Uganda and the textile Industry was given 
protection, why was protection denied to glass industry, when it had at least some 
advantages ? was it because tho glass industry was poor, that tho Government show- 
ed a different treatment ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad , Mr. Jagannath Pandit , Mr. B, Ashuran and 
Mr. P. N. Sapru further supported the resolution and maintained that tho case for 
protection to glass industry was established beyond doubt and if protection was de- 
layed. the industry might be crippled for ever. The Government inaction, they feared, 
was due perhaps to free trade principles ot the present Finance Member, who thrust 
his convictions on the Government. 

Mr. Stewart repudiated Mr. Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Government of 
India afforded differential treatment between the major Id dus trios like textile, stool and 
tho minor industry like glass. 

. The House divided and tho resolution was negatived by 1G votes against 22, an 
important feature being that all the Indian elected members in tho Chamber voted for 
the motion. 

Sterling* Loans 

Mr. Eossam Imam moved a resolutions convoying tho disapproval of the House 
of the flotation of sterling loans by the Geerotary of Btato and requesting him to 
abstain from floating sterling loans in tho future. 

The mover recalled that on March 20,1932, his resolution for tho reduction of 
sterling commitment was accepted by the Government. But a fortnight later, throe 
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and a half percent sterling loan was raised by the Secretary of State while shortly 
thereafter a loan was floated in India at a rate that Indian loan wont down and there 
was panic in the market. In September the same year, ho was told by the finance 
Secretary that the Government hoped to pay the sterling loan maturing in December 
1933 fiom the Treasury balance. I hit the Secretary of State actually floated anothoi 
sterling loan at three and a half percent. Mr. Hussain Imam contended that there 
was no urgency to pay up this debt. Ho argued that the Secretary of State had ample 
funds to draw upon, but just as a feeler towards the British war loan maturing in 
the summer of 1932, the Secretary of State made India the scape-goat. The recent 
sterling loan was also not urgent, lor the Secietaiy of State had a huge balance of 90 
crores. finally. Mr. Hossain Imam opined that within a period of 1G ycais since the 
introduction of Reforms not a single funded sterling loan was paid from the reserve. 

Mr. Buta Smgh thought that the Government should have freedom to raise 
money in the cheapest market. 

Mr. Tallents , finance Sociotary, affirmed that there was no truth in the statement 
that the Secretary of State borrowed without reason and pointed out that no boi row- 
ting was resorted to, unless money was requited. A largo proportion of sterling or 
rupees! debts -were incurred for productive purposes. The policy of the Government 
was fully explained by Sir Basil Blackett and roitoi ated by Sir ‘George Schuster and 
Sir James ungg that the Government finances should bo based as tar as possible on 
productive rupee capital in India. But this could not be done with a mere wave of 
the hand. None would borrow at a higher rate of interest with a view to paying off 
sterling debt at a lower rate. The United States was sometimes glad to raise* money 
outside. There were plenty of other countries willing to borrow in England, if India 
was not so willing. Recently, there had been reduction in the stoiling debt by seven 
and a half millions. The resolution was impracticable, because it would place practical 
difficulties in the way of raising money in England oven if the rate was cheap. And 
there was £79 million maturing in the course of the next few years. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das asked why the Government of India raised 
money in England, when money could bo raised in ’India at the same rate, 

Mr, Tallents : Because payments in England are made in sterling. 

Mr. Hossain Imam thought that the Government of India did not want to reduce 
sterling commitments just to make out a case for financial safeguards. 

The resolution was lost without division. 

Indians in Kenya 

Mr. P. N. Sapru's resolution regarding Konya was withdrawn, after a brief dis- 
cussion, Mr. Sapru protested against the exhibition of racial discrimination against 
Indians even in a Crown polony. He stressed that the matter was of fundamental import- 
ance to Indians in which India’s honour and ultimately allegiance to the British 
Crown were involved. The highlands represented the best lands in Konya and he de- 
manded why Indians who helped considerably to build Kenya were deprived of an 
opportunity to acquire lands, lie feared that giving effect to the Carter Commission’s 
recommendations would deprive even the elementary rights of Indian settlers. 

Mr. Ramehandra , on behalf of the Government, declared that there was an Identi- 
ty oi opinion between both Government of India and the pnplie on the question. Ho 
emphasised the strong views of the Government of India taken up in 1923 to which 
they still adhered. Ho referred to the debate in tho Assembly last March since when 
they made representations to tho Colonial Office through the Reeiefary of State for 
India, fully stressing the feelings in India. In view of the actions already taken, Mr, 
Sapru’s resolution was belated, Mr. Ramehandra pointed out that the subject was still 
one of negotiations and that tho correspondence could not be published', until tho 
negotiations were completed. The resolution was withdrawn. The House adjourned. 

Official Bills 

2 1st. SEPTEMBER four Bills as passed by tho Assembly and two motions 
were passed by tho Council of Stale at a brief sitting, lasting 17 minutes, They 
■were the amending Bills to tho Amy Aol, the Central Provinces Court Act, tho 
Provincial Small Causes Courts Act and tho Provincial Insolvency Act 

The two motions were for electing a member each to serve on tho Standing 
Committee of tjie Posts and Telegraph Department and tho Central Advisory Board 
of the Education Council Tho Council adjourned till 23rd, when the certified Criminal 
Law Bill was taken up for consideration. 
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2 .? ra - SEPTEMBER :—Tlio!g(UIoriosw0ro crowded to-day. prominent porsons includ- 
civilian and Mr. M. S Anov, Nationalist Partv Lomlnr in the 


Bill 


incr Mi 'jt <jwu.ua io-uay. prominent porsons 

mg Mi Unmths, Bengal Civilian and Mr. M. S Anov Nationalist Partv Londor 

SThfeltTth? ‘oo^S-CteSl 00mmuncod disklssi0n of ih0 Criminal Law 

£E* le ° f oivif diBobodionoo and forces P of termi S m rOmnSuA and SnmS 
nahsm. Tho Government attaohod importance to tho Bill wLicIi thov onnSod 

i^o^nsideraMoif^rosnltad^n'thn Pin' 10 10 - fusa ! o£ tho Assembly oven to fake tIiQ d Bill 
wifi 10 i ^ OUS0 not influence tho attitudes of tho ITonso in considering the P.iil 

<*»(?“ including Hr SSSSSTk toi St . b UtS t otoS £ 

frnm S1 S?« °^f S1 f' 10n » tc \f e Government and causing annoyance to those who differed 
tiom the pickctors religious, economic and political views. The Bill would not atmlv 
SJSS®?. pwkofang resorted to in industrial areas, but only to pi^Ifngofanolltic'il 
chaiactei. As regards unlawful associations, tho Act of 1908 was found fiv file 
Magistrates to bo inadequate and with a viow to crippling tho activities of such^usso 
ciations, it was necessary to remove their headquarters 3 2nd rob IhSn of faSs/ 

A?* 1 tQ1 , 1 ,? llsr ^’ though tho situation in Bengal had improved, none would hold 
wit Inf 6 ,* ther dead °S d ? in /> ? or there was plenty of ovidonee that tho terror!* s 

Press as proposed was drastic, it was not more drastic than tim situation demamil 
The increase in tho numbers of newspapers since 103? sbnwo,! fw°fh„ .X m ‘ l deJ- 
unduo restriction on the liberty of the Press Tho t,lna nr?y, t that thw ? • was 110 

tainod oneouragemont by writing in “sect™ oT f-h p? d A a ?,«°S u ll0 /> «tao «b- 
tho ^iil^*rMpoot^o”lhr^c^sioM t ro£iim^to n terrorism ‘^ 0 folt ‘ !acli ^ f SU*. 

rsyz, y . v K 
s? ^ =S!£|p «& l«;r k 
k xiisi nrHEI n » ‘ ■ssrwr j 

it “S® yf 4M 

it ."TSSSSE *iS SJ5.‘W rtoa - w«" to. 

without some repressive legislation or other Rlr^P^ °n a , adndnis f ra tia n in India 
Government on Soleting tho proXions rehtlL £* »& P 1 8 ?* hna congratulated tho 
that this was not done fy wav of n Loft ^ ^L dl « obodl T 0 i^ el£ -„.„ n ° 
accepted in toto by the Legislature iTif »L» iJH* J 10 , rost of tho Bill might bo 
against terrorism,' but whilo endoavouriuRto^ rot ' th^^L to Ti 0ur °n tho Pistons 

®ja.tasr" fi ° ™ *&£ »%x&K n s& 
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^SiS5 ! %SSTSKt^^^4*SV^i*»'C!& 

waS y Rnt no sBOCial legislation of this kind was necessary to moot commu- 

nism, for the Penal and tho Criminal Procedure Codes and local Police Act were 

^Khantahadur Abdul Hafeez referred to the prosecutions by the Punjab Govern- 
mAT>t under the Criminal Law Amendment Act m connection with the Shahid b auj 
affair which had perplexod Muslims all over the country and Muslim mombois 0 ^ 

iLo'kl'itnrps as to the course of action they should adopt as regards tho lull heroic 
tho House 7 However, he was not embarrassed of those actions of tho I unjab Govern- 
ment^whfle passing^iisBill, but hoped that the Government should give care u 
consideration to the pros and cons before applying any provision of tho measure. Me 

SUP k?Atrk p. Mehrotra said that it was an irony of foie that every instal- 
mmt of reforms in India was preceded by some notorious repressive legislation and 
■norhaus history was l epeating itself at tho piesent time also. Sneaking on iho moii .s 
of tife Bill Rai Bahadur Mehrotra opined that Communism and terrorism were duo to 
economic causes andany amount of “Press laws would not stamp out tho evil 
best method was to develop industnos and find out avenues of employment foi m 
vnuths of the country. If that was done, the movement would die a natural death. 
Referring to °communalism, ho asked whether the most superior appoinlmtmts at 
mouonolised bv non-Indians wero not part of Government s policy of seeUu ian- 
Bv sunnressing the Press, comnuuiahsm could not bo stamped out. Ilo divined 
that tho motive of the Bill was that they wanted to establish the rule o£ order J^hor 
than law The speaker quoted opinions expressed m tho old Imperial Council by Mu 
GoThle and Sir M. Dadabhoy (now President) in support of hi» arguments. 

The President pointed out that those wore said years ago. ■, 

Bai Bahadur ^Mehrotra : You wore perhaps of tho same ago then as ourselves 

(U Mr i6 Mitchell, Leader of tho House, ashed whether tho speaker was in order to 
mmtn the views expressed years ago by one who now occupied tho chan. » 

not proper etiquette. The hon’blo member would bo showing 


:ne rresia&no . ^ w ««« r* w r w * r x 

e*ood taste bv not referring to such views. . 

g Vntinuing, Rai Bahadur Mehrotra quoted iho viows of Sir 


- "(Vintimiine. Rai Bahadur Mohrotra quotoa mo viows oi an Charles Motoaifo and 
Mr Gladstone and contended that tho proposed Press Law would act as a deterrent on 
fce diffusion of knowledge and the Bill taken as a whole was meant to bo luxury to 

saf^nard the desoi'ibePS^Bill as the quack remedy of a quack doctor. lu 

order to cuie local disease iu tho Punjab and Bengal, the Govoriimont had brought 
forward a Bill for the wholo of India. Tho Government had no right to thrust an 
unwanted piece of legislation on the whole of India for tho sake of dealing with a 

localdisease. lho Bill as being inconsistent with tho basic principles 

of liberal’ democracy. It would mean tho tenoral of democracy while India was stilt 
?n infancy; for it gave powors for tho future Government oi vested interests to crush 
Bia mmosifiou political pariios by declaring them unlawful and foi foiling thou funds, 
BflSSffitfiio British executive than tho Government of vested interests. 
The verdict of tho Assembly in rejecting tho Bill at consideration stage was pci foetly 
legitimate. Why did not the Government accept^ at least the suggestions of tho Gov- 
nrnrncmt’s own friends before certifying the Bill / , , 

TiAiHiiff with the provisions of tho Bill, he criticised them as being opposed to tho 
mindplef o! British jurisprudenoo. It was true that civil disobedience had not . been 
completely abandoned, but tho Government, by this Bill only helped civil , r0 ® is %®j 
who elevated suffering to tho levels of religion. If tho Government followed a wise 
and generous policy, there would bo no civil disobedience. Mo suspected that tho Bill 
reallv in the nature of a further safeguard. „ , 

Mr. Sapru exhaustively criticised tho provisions relating to the Iross and, after 
naving a tribute to the work of eminent Indian journalists in the progress of India, 
ffiemned the provisions as intended to muulo the Press. Mr. Sapru was prepared 
for no compromise over tho Press provisions and ,said that tho Govurnmoiit s booklet 
contained writings of a section of 1 tho Press only tin tho Punjab and Bengal Why 
then should the United Provinces Press or Press |o£ other provmoos bo ponalisod i 
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For the growth of responsible govci ament, there should bo a vigorous and healthy 
press, which would ho difficult to grow under this Bill lie condemned terrorism as 
being against the g minis of Indian religion, and xegai cl mg communalism, he said that 
for part of it, the responsibility iostod on tho British Government in India by making 
communalism a criterion for appointments. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanqa supported the measure, as it was essential for tho 
tranquillity of India. State-holders who looked to the Government for protection of 
their lights and interests considoiod it then pai amount duty to strengthen the Gov- 
ernments hands to keep a chock on those factors, winch had disruptive or coercive 
tendencies. The Act which it was intended to continue had effectively dealt with 
civil disobedience. If terrorist activities, Communistic menace and communal unrest 
did not assume uglier shapo, it was because tho executive were fully armed to deal 
with them. The Maharaja asked . “Should wo wait till civil disobedience i e-appoars, 
till there aio more maulers and dacoities committed by terrorists, till the Communist 
party got moic reciuiis, till communal unrest de\ eloped into civil war and then re- 
arm tho executive with the necessaiy po\\eis to meet tho situation or should we 
give the power here and new to maintain peaceful atmosphere ? The Bill, if placed 
on tho statute book, would enable the situation to impiovo still further. There is no 
Machiavellian design m the present Government, for they are only anxious to hand 
over the reins of office to responsible Ministers in the best of conditions. So long as 
we hold tho piesent executive responsible tor the maintenance of law and order, 
we must aim it with power to discharge its duties.” 

Mr. M. Suhrawardy coming Lom Midnapoio said that tho Government wore justi- 
fied to bring forward the Bill. But when it was twice rejected by the popular house 
why should the Government thmst it down Lidia’s throat V lie profound the Govern- 
ment waiting till Becombei and if, after then, the situation was to become bad, then 
thoy could bring forward the Bill 

Mr. K. N. N. Sinha of Nashipore was not prepared to arm tho executive with 
such an absolute and autocratic measure for any futiuo contingency. However, ho 
would have preferred extending Jor a few years the life of the existing Act. As it 
was not possible to suggest amendments, ho would remain neutral 

Mr. Campbell of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce had no doubt that tho Gov- 
ernor -General, while certifying flic Bill, had given the most careful and mature con- 
sideration that it was necessaiy for the welfare of tho people of India, Ho believed 
that there would arise few occasions for action under this Bill and If the people 
observed tho law, the Bill would for all practical purpose remain a dead letter. 

Raja Char an] it Singh and Raja Raghummdan Prasad Singh strongly supported 
the Bill as necessary for impressing subversive movements. 

Sir N. Choksy expressed the opinion Gnat those who opposed the measure had 
not discussed it on its merit and had side-tracked the arguments in their refusal 
to face facts. Ho believed that prevention was better than cure and tho policy of tho 
Congress which brought desolation and misery to the masses was still fresh in me- 
mory. Jlo was of opinion that picketing could never bo peaceful lie whole-heartedly 
supported the Bill 

Rat Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das , Leader of tho Opposition, said that they wore 
loft in tho unfair position of oither accepting # or rejecting tho Bill Hence there was 
no alternative left to ilium, but to oppose it in ioto. He appealed to tho Government 
to reconsider the mailer and in tho light of tfie conclusive verdict of tho Assembly, 
Drop the Bill and leave the local Councils to take local measures to deal with danger 
against which the Government wished to arm themselves. If necessity to deal with 
civil disobedience arose, it was open to tho Government to enact ordinance in the 
light of past experience, but would be unwise to arm tho Government with permanent 
legislation as Unit would retard tho healthy growth of democratic administration and 
outlook. 

Sir Makommed II ay at Khan Noon , with his knowledge as Commissioner In the 
Punjab, testified to the fact that the ordinary law failed and it was only by emergency 
powers given in 1930 that tho Government could deal with the various menaces. 

Tho Council then adjourned, 

2Stk SEPTEMBER Daring tho debate to-day Mr. K K . Kalikar was the 
first speaker on tho Bill lie accused tho Government of breaking the pledge 
solemnly given by Sir Ffarry Haig, former Home Member to tho popular House, that 
the Act was intended to quell civil disobedience alone and its continuance or other- 
wise would lie in others’ hands than the Government’s, Tho British Government 
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still pinned tlioir faith to democracy and Parliamentary institutions ^ and they were 
entirely mistaken to quote dictatorial examples of Germany, Russia, or Italy. If 
they wanted such enactments it was bettor they tin ow away the mask and that 
sham of democracy and all paraphernalia. The speaker claimed that picketing was 
recognised oven under the Gandhi-Trwin Pact and the existence of the so-called 
gutter Press was not peculiar to India. Even in England, there existed papers like 
“Buglar Times,” also tho worst specimens of which he would make a present to the 
Home Member. (Laughter). 

Sir Eenry Cratk said that the Bill came in a certified form because a majority 
of tho Assembly contemptuously injected tho measure twice. The fault did not lie 
at the doors of tho Government Tho only change in the circumstances in India 
since I9B2 was the suspension of civil disobedieneo. Hence, tbe Government deleted 
from the present Act the provisions intended to check tho ordinary manifestation of 
that movement. But according to public statements of the Congress loaders and 
even speeches in tho Assembly, the Civil Disobedience mentality could not die. In 
fact, the Congress Party opposed the measure, becauso they did not want that ^ tlio 
Government should have powers to kill civil disobedieneo again, when it was revived 
according to their own convenience. The picketing mentality was against the basic 
ideas of democracy. 

The main justification for the Government making tho Bill permanent Was that 
they did not foresee within tho measure of time, when the triple menace of 
terrorism, Communism and communal unrost would be less serious than at present. 
The terrorist situation in Bengal, no doubt, improved under the drastic measures 
taken by the Bengal Government and it was partly booauso of revulsion of feeling 
against the terrorist methods. But since tho last Dolhi session of the Legislature, 
there had been 27 instances of terrorist outrages, including three murders, a few 
dacoities and certain armed robbery, in which bombs and other weapons wore 
used. Last night, the Government received a report of 1 ho murder of a Police 
constable by a suspect, when arrested. 

The dangor of Communism was steadily growing, and though Rir Henry Cratk 
admitted that Indian culture and tradition wore against such doctrines, still it 
remained a danger because dangerous doctiinos through Indian propagandists trained 
in Communists school abroad and with communist funds were steadily being spread 
in India* 

Regarding communalism, Sir Henry Craik recalled tho Karachi, Lahore, Firozahad, 
Agra, Hyderabad (Deccan) Champaran and Noakhali riots and said that the “Govern- 
rnont would be failing in their duty, if they allowed the poison of communal hatred 

to spread in India”. For one unrest, tho Government officers had prevented at least 

twenty. (Cheers). Most of tho district officers wore Indians and their main pre- 
occupation was to allay and assuage communal differences. 

The Home Mombor emphatically denied tho statement (hitherto completely unsubs- 
tantiated) that the Government were responsible for communal hatred, whenever 

any communal disturbances occurred, both parties cried “Send us British officers, 
British Magistrates and British Judges”. There is no use in blaming the Government. 
Never in my experience of 30 years have I known communal unrest so great a 

menace to peace as in India. 

Sir Henry Craik then exhaustively dealt with the provisions relating to tho Press 
and invited any member of the House to come and wacle through the 420 printed 
pages containing newspaper cuttings supplied by local Governments with a view to 
satisfy himself as to the seditious propaganda and incitement to murder. Ho added 
that there was a section of the Press, which owed no allegiance to any party on 
principle, but indulged in reviling other people. 

A Member : Why did tho Government penalise 35 newspapers over Quetta? 

Sir Eenry Craik : Booauso they gave publicity to vile and unfounded lies. Arc wo 
to keep quiet ? 

Mai Bahadur M. P. Mehrotra : They should bo merely contradicted. 

Concluding, Sir Henry Cratk said that the terrorist, tho Communist, the sedition- 
monger and the civil disobedience-man, all interfered with tho liberty of tho people 
of their victims. The Government wore bound to protect the ordinary peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens, from the interference of tho revolutionary, tho terrorist and tho 
civil disobedience-mam 

Mr. Hossain Imam, vigorously opposing the measure, said that it was worse than 
the ordinance itself. Tho Governor- General could have dropped the measure, after it 
was twice rejected by tho assembly. Could not tho Governor-General have modified 
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tlio measure to make It less unacceptable? By tho present Bill, the provisions restrict- 
ing the liberty of tho Press to ciitioise Indian States 5 Rulers, which would expire 
soon, had been givien permanent lease of life. 

Mr, Ranganayakulu Naidu said that the Bill would cieato a largo number of 
Mussolmis, who would make mincemeat of every progessivo movement 

Dcwan Bahadur Gt Narayanaswami Chetty supported the Bill as a well-wisher 
of peace, Older and happiness in India. 

Rat Bahadur Lala Jagdtsh Prasad and Mr. V. C . Vclhngiri Gounder opined 
that the cure for discontent was a rapid development of the natural resources of the 
country, but not enactment of a stringent measure. 

Baja Ghazanfer AH Khan ) whole-heartedly supporting the measure, hoped that 
few occasions would aiise for the application of the provisions and that tho Govern- 
ment would instruct officials to use proper discreation. 

Mr. Mahomed Padsha said that in view of tho happenings in the Punjab, he felt 
inclined to oppose the measure, but he did not wish to vote against the Government, 
because he folk there was need for continuance of the law for some time longer. 

Mr. T. Sloan , winding up the debate, recalled that # tho pxesent Act, 
which was proposed to be given a permanent lease of life was passed by 
large majorities in both tho Houses of the < Central Legislatures. It was 
open to any provincial Government, if it could do without the proposed Act to have 
it repealed* at any time. The Government of India would _ reiterate that the orders 
under the Act would be applied with restraint and discrimination. The Government 
of India whose policy had been to ultimately establish the greatest Federation which 
the world had ever seen and which will unite the whole of India under a single 
Government, felt convinced that the Bill was essential for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the country. 

The House divided and the motion for consideration was passed by 35 votes 
against 10 votes. 

The debate on Clause two was then taken up. It was not concluded, when tho 
House rose for the day. 

Improvement of Jail Libraries 

26th, SEPTEMBER In the Council of State to-day, moving a resolution urging 
tho improvement of Jail Libraries in India, Dewan Bahadur G. Narayanammmi 
Chetti complained that even religious books like tho Ramayan and tho Mahabarailta 
were not available to prisoners and if any was found, it was mostly torn and several 
pages were missing Though tho matter concerned tho provinces, tho Government 
of India should lake the initiative in tho matter and dole out funds to tho various 
jails, 

Mr, T, Solan sympathised with the resolution and referred to tho Governments 
order issued in 1930 which was reiterated in last May. He assured the House that 
they would do what they could to seo that jail authorities did not neglect their 
responsibility. 

Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Ghelti wanted to withdraw his resolution but 
leave was not granted and the resolution was carried. 

Export of Gold 

Mr. Uossain Imam moved the next resolution urging tho Government to purchase 
gold b at tho current market rate and impose a small export duty on gold, while ad- 
mitting that India’s holdings in sterling had increased in recent years, it was not 
so great as to allow India to do away with her gold requirements, lie pointed out that 
India and England left the Gold Standard on tho same dale, L o., September 21, 1931. 
While England was prudent enough during tho period to augment her gold reserves 
with the Bank of England worth over eighty crores of rupees, India had done nothing 
to replenish her reserves but on the other hand the country became poor through 
unchecked gold export The policy of Jaissez faire had proved ruinous, India’s 
storlmg debt had not been reduced a bit 

Ba% Bahadur Bamsarandas stressed how tho Government’s exchange policy ad- 
versely hit agriculturists. Ho maintained that unchecked export of gold was not in 

tho interest of India and It was high time that tho Government imposed limitation 
thereon. 

Mr. P, C* Tallents. Finance Secretary, was imperfectly heard in tho gallery. 
He opposed the resolution. He pointed out that since Britain went off the Gold 

Standard m September 1931, to the end of July last, India exported 294 lakhs of 
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ounces oi gold. During tho previous seven years from 1024-25 to 1030-31, she Im- 
ported on balance about 332 lakhs of ounces of gold. Sho had not yet, therefore, 
exported as much as sire had imported during those seven years but still had a mar- 
gin of thirty- eight lakhs of ounces of gold. For tho gold India imported during tho 
seven specified years sho had paid 194 and a half crores of rupees. For the smaller 
quantity she exported since England went off the Gold Standard, she received 233 
crores of rupees. India would thus make a profit over her gold transactions of over 
Rs. 38 crores, and still had 38 lakhs of ounces in hand. 

Referring to the resolution Mr. Tallents asked what to do with gold if purchased 
by the Government 'Would Mr. Ilosain Imam agree to its being exported to settle 
the balance of trade ? Gold was unproductive possession. If all gold exported since 
1931 had been diverted to the Issue Department of the Bank, their notes on eolation 
would have more than doubled and commerce would have been none the better for 
it and results would have been disastrous, for India’s credit might have been affected. 

Referring to the suggestion of export duty, Mr. Tallents asked, if it was distress 
gold as believed by some, why not allow the distressed owner to make and leap tho 
benefits of his past thrift V If export of gold was prohibited, distressed cultivators 
would still part with their accumulations to tho debtor and as a dealer could not 
export, the price of gold would fall and the distiossed cultivator would find his 
reserves bringing him less, It was in tho intoiest of tho ultimate seller and also to 
maintain unimpeded flow of trade that tho Government of India had luthoito refrained 
from imposing a duty on export. 

Mr. Hossam Imam reminded the Government how, when the silver import duty 
was increased, there was reduction m world price and suggested similarly that the 
world price of gold would be affected. 

Tho resolution was rejected without division. 

Criminal Law Bill (conid.) 

Consequently as previously agreed on tho statement of Mr. Mitchell , leader of the 
House, the House took up for detailed discussion tho Criminal Law Bill. At that time 
Lala Ramsarandas , Mr. P. N . Sapru and a few other members of tho Ihogrossivo 
Party were not present in the Chamber. Tho President put clause by clause. No 
member stood up to speak. All clauses woro thus put without discussion and earned. 

It was only when the Bill as recommended by tho Governor-General was being 
put for the last time that Lala Ramsarandas, Mr. Sapru and two others entered and 
found that it was too late to speak. 

The Bill was passed amidst laughter and cheers. 

Tee Employment of Women 

The House agreed to Mr. Mitchell's motion to ratify the draft convention con- 
cerning employment of women during night and also passed tho Bill amending tho 
lactones Act. The House passed the Bill amending certain enactments and repealing 
certain other enactments and adjourned till the 28th. 

28th. SEPTEMBER The Council of State held its last sitting for tho session 
to-day. 

Com Cess Bill 


The Coffee Cess Bill was introduced by Mr. T* A. Stewart , who described it as 
the 1935 model of the older Cess Acts, about toa, cotton and lac. All administrations 
in 8outh India had pressed for it and so had a big majority of coffee-growers. The 
coss would bo small, barely one per cent ad valorem to start with and the composi- 
tion of the Committee would give a majority to Indians, 

Mr, Hossam Imam admired all cesses but had doubts about this. How would It 
affect the preference granted to Indian coffee under the Ottawa Pact V The oomuo- 
8trim» nf tfhft rV\ffirmn.«n rmnplif Ln U*. I..* «... a..i 
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sition of the Committee might, ho thought, be improved by giving representation to 
1 Mr, Sapru, the consistent supporter of tho workers’ interests that ho is, 

the el ea. 1 


labour and ^ 
reinforced the plea. 

Sir David Devadoss, Mr. 0. Narayanaswami Chotti and Mr. Y* 0. Vollmmri 
Bounder, all spoke supporting tho Bill and Mr. StovrartSrepliod to Mr. Uossain Imam’s 
points. He hold up Kenya’s, example as worthy of being followed and hoped that later 
* nl caS0 * or as3nn & I° r increased preference. The Bill was passed* 

* 1 * J r °* Ohatt isgarh divisions Divorce Proceedings Yalidation Bill was also 

passed, Mr, Mehrotra, who wanted to refer to certain recent judgments of tho Allahabad 
High Court, was pulled up by the President* The Council then adjourned sine dm 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Autumn Session Simla — 2nd. to 26th. September 1935 

The autumn session of the Logislaiivo As-wmbh opened at Simla on (ho 2 nd Sep- 
tember 1935 . Sir Abdur Rahim , Pros! dent, took ‘tile Hun There was »<„„! mb ndanoo 

m the House and public g.illonos. THo Ih-,iu m a M>mi ' ,.L -'nod Hioor 

when a number ot now members, im.-lu.lni!- Oovuniniont limit heuohurs. wrJ iipplim-lod 
while taking the oath 1 1 

Condolenco references woie made to (lie Lite .Ur T'aqir Chrnul, lulling member of 
the Assombly, who died icoonily and lu Sn lUul Dlmhrtl and Hi Aqqnwmr, vim 
died since the last session. J ' ’ 

Adjourn wuxi Mimioym Dr u.Lowun 
Tho President moutirmod a numln*i of adjoin mnmt m-iHuirs 
Quetta were not rnovod The Piesidont mnmimurl flu* dnullmvuiru 
General of the adjoin nmont motion relatin'- to Mr MJtntrfal 
Bengal on the ground that tho mat.tm did not ivmmrn the (iovoroor-fimim.d m (ilmJii 
(Congress benches ‘shamo’ ‘shame’) Tin- Piosidei.t „..m loot (W / ( , i 

motion relating to the conduct oi the smhhe.s of the Kings hV,g„ fl( !„(, Juhbnlno ■ S r 
N. N. Sircar objected stating that the nutter wan subjudire The Bio Jleuf ' m | ,1 
the motion out of order. u 11111 d 

While the previous adjournment motion of Mr Ahtiil Duff Mas disallowed on 
technical gtoiuu 1, ft! Ii. hati/amnrt/it s motion raising the same (|iio.,t.ion in *i ‘tier'll (ornr 
was allowod by the Piosidont and the debate was iiv.nl ut 4 "l.o u'fl, , 't 7 
it was subseqnouliy disallowed by order ot tho Cuvcrnor-fJeiiural. m 

GreniiNir, Law AvB\nw,vr Biu. lDlljj" 

■ Henry Graik then asked for leave to infroduon the Bill mnendi C, I , 

said bat the 1.11 was likely U, prove contentious Imf ho d ™.. ,„| "l , uM v 

would be able to do do it without nHemoia). (hi his side ho •/ i , j •' 
any bitter fooling out of tho discussion. ' " l, J k,.,.,, 

*Text of the Bill. The following is tin* lost of t.lm Bill • - i„, it ; . 

as mows •- cnmmal law in ,hu wMu,,r »«''<• m^wi r ; «; m Jn>n.i,; 

T <P This Act may bo called the Criminal Law Amendment AH, nf nr, 

Parfini W ,Jrltls!l lu,lia '*>’ifish BHmdiiMan :iu,l fHnthal 

mS. ° * '• “• 17 - 

is 1 * 1 '"’» <*»» tW, A,:t. , 11 : 11 . 

rll/,Ml‘to oSSl* 10 ° rimi “ l ia ' 1®, w,,r.l Scmi^m- 

wa 6c ^ on of section 1 of tho Criminal Law Amendment M i w* 

Emitted d lg ‘ lreS soot,on four a,1(i ■ uk1 n#«r™ Wion four shall ' Im 

«„ 6 - 5 l s 8 0t ,w» 9 Of tho Criminal Law Aroomlmrmt Act, 1032 f,o ,.t. 1UQll /m ,, , 
figures two , throo and ‘six’ shall be omitted and (h) olanso (111; shall ho'ormtin.i ° 
6. In sections 21, 12 and 13 of tho Criminal Law Amendment Aid m ' * , 

occnLle^mitted? 4 itt r ° r00 ’ aud Wor,lM Hiwmci1 tu ^'-'l.alf, iferSir 

&h.teT y IW) ^ ,0 ° 2 ' (hf! ^ ‘"0 

reafmXhed toltoBiulA^ 800 * : ~ m folIwiu « irt Commit of ol,jo«( H and 

sss of 1?° a 

12 
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The President held that no broach of pnvilege was committed, 
leave to introduce the Bill. 


[ snrLA— 
The House giantod 


Prov. Insolvency Act. Amend Bill 

at ! h0 P r LMi na ^ La T °^ 1<3r Hovernmont measures were introduced. Sir 

ul birears amending the Piovmeial Insolvency Act. was designed to assimi- 
late the terms of Sec u9 to those of Sec 30 ot the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act. 

nrnJ a the st f em f nt °, f . objeels and reasons appended to the Bill. Sir N. N Shear says * 
Thme is judicial authority for the pioposition that a composition under section 
AnfJ^nO V,I , nC fn In f U ; e ?°y Act, J9-0. (Y of 1920) i eleasos an insolvent only from debts 
f the schedule but not horn a debt m respect of which a creditor has not 

ftv^P?ct 1 1'J(M“mr 0 ^« P X'h ,n6 f ^ wilweas ^“l 1011 30 , uf th0 P»Midonoy Towns 
insolvency Act, 1JU9, (III of 1909} releases an insolvent from all debts provable in 

msoiyeaoy. A comparison ot action 44 of tlw former Act ami sectioi 45 of the 

im^r boft tto >at Aoti la 'iil4 l, thf tfCt - 0i the ord ? r of dlschar S° 1S substantially tho same 
b0 4 ^ 10 ■, 4 , theie is no good reason why the oUoct of a compromise 

hrfmn 6 t l0 i S r imo i ® lis didl 1S designed to assirai lute tlm terms of 

Act ’ 1920 ’ ty thuso of 30 of «>« 

i h 11 * Swear's . another Bill amending tho Provincial Insolvency a of 

ZSSSXJS. A XgA SJtZJA JjrSSSSU^ 

^■srsa^ 

Sir AT. N. Sircar’s next Dill makes small ohangos 
chant Shipping Act while it repeals the six Man pur 
cession to the Maharaja of Indore of Manpur. 


in the lneometax Acl, the Mor- 
regulations in consequence of the 


sSf?.ffSS=^=?Si~3S-s 

disobedience movemeift. 3 IufnoPrLW^nised'moP Xlv^s”^ ° 0aSe<1 7 itix tlie oivil 
any form of constituted authority hut aL of lausta ° miMnnre ““te °,LvT mU ° n to 
who differ from political, economm or religious m of Setters ifTT 

be the mam feature of any subversive movement ,mi A 1 „ at . B V , V, ls likely to 
lively under the ordmniw law I ho Oov~nt «L h ° d t 0ldt . wifh 

effeet to section 7 which will as it J A At “3* „ tho f ?’ P l '01>ose to givo permanent 
particular area b( the local ^ Oovom.fent ’ ° mB lnt ° f0R ' e nnlm es “ to a 

&rtho ziz s m df 0 r tain ^ ™ “«on 

strengthen the Criminal ihw Amendment A c t I MS xvhtoif^^ Jt Was , ? llactud to 
therefore, logical to give permanent XV If ’ h,„ ' 1 " illu . h ls « permanent Acl It is, 
associations are fenned fm the fmLoSnro of sab 2 0 " 8 ° f Su f 0,1 , 13 - Mawfol 
tho Government should retain powers' to enablo ’them ' in al?! 0111 ^ * aud , !t essential 
associations when they are of Clangorous chapter ^ oltoot ' TOl y with «oh 

crited 0 docume°nts. ha ins a 9 lo|iwifsupAmVnUo°th^ lAdm^'p 116 A® contonts of P ros ' 
Act (1931) ami section 99- A, Code ol urimmal oL ri ' m ^ Gr gonoy Power** 

same period of validity as those Acts ^ Sections 14 t “ft 1898 ? nd shoxild havo tho 

scope of the Indian Press ICmorgonov Powo^Aet An 3 9 rr C “ tluuo and extend the 
nuance of the terrorist mo yemoh mid ' nr I u Vm * reffard to i5le «»«- 

for its object to overthrow the mAcnt soon S ™A f th ° * mo V mont , wWcl1 
and constantly recurring out hursts of commons fn?u™ 01 i? c V stem ^ means 

relax their existing powors C th s ^ LX? T l .fc? hn « tho government cannot safely 
sheets and newspapers, r ° l of tho l ,ross ® d of unauthorised news 
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OFFICIAL BILLS 

Army Act Amendment Bill 

Bill amending the Army Act, 1911, provides two new sub-sections in 
sec. 10o-A enabling the Goveinor-Genoral-in-Coimcil to release such persons, who, 
when brought to trial before a court martial, are found to be of unsound mind and 
therefore incapable of making a defence or found guilty but insane at the tune of 
committing the alleged offence. The oppoitunity is also taken to rectify two omissions 
m the Act, one being to empowei the distiiet court martial to award to a warrant 
officer sentence of foifeiture ot seniority rank, reprimand and severe reprimand on 
the analogy of sec. 182 of the Army Act. 

Motor Vehicles Act. Amend Bill 

Sir Hennj C/aik's Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act gives effect to the sugges- 
tion that purely technical offences under the Act and rules made thereunder will bo 
eompoundable at the option ot the alleged offender. 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill Sir Homy Craik says : 4 In 1932 
the ^ Government of the Hinted Piovmces appointed a committee to consider the taxa- 
tion* of road traffic. Tlmi committee recommended inter alia that purely technical offen- 
ces under the Molor Vehicles Act oi rules made thereundei should be eompoundable at 
the option of the alleged offender The Bill seeks to give effect to this recommendation. 
It is thought that the offences umloi sections, 3, 5, G and 7 of the Act should not be 
made eompoundable and as regards the offences against the rules made by the local 
Governments under section 1 L of the Act it is proposed to leave it to them to notify 
what such offences are to bo made non-compmrndablc Other offences should be made 
eompoundable with the permission of a court either before oi after the appearance of 
the accused m the court for a sum not exceeding the maximum amount of fine for 
the offences concerned. Such composition should count as conviction and the driver’s 
licence will ho liable to be endorsod under sub-sec tion (2) of section 18. The machinery 
for the composition of offences is left to be governed by the rules to be made under 
the Act. Romo difficulty has been experienced as to the periods wherefor endorse- 
ments on the driver’s licences should subsist. It is proposed lo leave the matter to 
b© xegulated by the rules made by the local Governments under section 31 of the Act’. 

Employment op Women in Nioiit 

Mr. Mitchell moved the ratification of l ho draft convention concerning the 
employment^ of women during the night (lovised 1934) adopted at the 18th session of 
the Internal ional Labour Conference, Mr Mitchell said that the resolution was neces- 
sitated by fho ruling of tho International Court of Justice that the convention passed 
m 1919 did apply to even women in positions of supervision and management. The 
Government of India now adhered to the original convention and ratified the now one, 
thus going in tho desired direction, The resolution ratifying the convention was adopted. 

Consequently Mr Mitchell introduced a Bill amending tho Factories Act removing 
the power to exempt women managers or supervisors hem prohibition of employment 
duimg night hours, thereby bringing tho law in line with the International Labour 
Convention. The House at tins stage adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER : —The Assembly met to-day to discuss official legislative 
measures brought over from the last session and also to consider the Tariff Board 
proposal to reduce to 15 per cent, duty on carbon blocks. 

ino motions for adjournments wore then taken up. Mr. Gauba did not move bis 
lirst motion relating to the Shahidganj mosque. 

Mr. Satyamurthi wished to move his proposition alleging lack of discipline among 
troops as evidencod by the conduct of certain soldiers in Benda village near Jubbul- 
poro, IT© promised not to refer to tho matters pending before the court but felt a 
debate was necessary as evidence of lack of discipline elsewhere too was growing, 

Ihe President held fho motion could not be discussed without referring to the 
conduct of soldi ors on trial and therefore ruled it out of order. 

Cinematograph Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the consideration of tho Cinematograph Bill as passed 
by the Conned of State, Sir Henry said that tho measure had been very carefully 
considered but if the House so wished ho would not object to its reference 'to a select 
committee. The motion for the select committee was adopted, 
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Aligarh Muslim University Act Amendment Bill 

Sir G. S, Bajpai thou moved the consideration of the Bill to amend the Aligarh 
Muslim Umveisity Act already prised by the Council of States making the appointment of 
pn>- vice-chancellor purely disci etumnry accoulmg to the view of lire court of the 
university instead of obligatory as now. 

Mi Shaukat Ah pioposed an amendment to abolish the post of pio-vice- 
clianuelior. Sir Mohammad Yakub objected as due notice of the amendment was not 
given. The President upheld the objection. 

Mr. 9, S, Bajpai tth.cn moved the adoption of clause 2 of the Bill. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali opposing recalled the original verdict ot the court m favour of 
the abolition of the post and alleged that there v as corruption and jobbery which 
continue if the two posts were kept. ‘Let I)r. Ziauddm hve m a singular glory.’ 
Ho reminded the House that the Ralamloola report which made Hr Ztauddin retire 
seven years ago was thrown to the winds. 

bir Q S' Bajpai replied that the original motion for the abolition of the post was 
based on the plea of retrenchment and said the approval of the Government was 
unnecessary to the appointment of the pro- vice-chancellor. Therefore the allegation 
of Mr. bhaukat Ah that the Government desired to interfere was based on the plea of 
retrenchment and said the approval of the Government was unnecessary to Ihe 
appointment of the pro-vice-chancellor. Thereforo the allegation of Mr. bhaukat Ah 
mat the Government desired to intei fere was baseless. The clause was adopted 
without a division. 

A\ r G \r- Bc VP ai m ? YG d that the Bill be passed. At this stage the (dock struck 4 
and the House proceeded to discuss Mr. Nilkanta Has’ adjournment motion 

Indian Teoofs for Amssmr^ 

Mr Nilkanta Da ? moved a censure motion, protesting against the Government 
sending troops to Abyssinia without consulting the House or without consulting the 
public opinion. He also wanted to make it clear that Indian troops should not 
be used for war. India sympathised with Abyssinia. He had no objection m sending 
troops^ only for the protection of Indian nationals m Abyssinia. 

References of Mr. Nilkanta Das to Italy’s attitude ami Signor Mussolini’s descrip- 
tion of coloured races were objected to by Bir, Aeheson^ Foreign bee rotary and Sir 
Leader of the House. The latter quoted from President Paters ruling 
m me course of a similar adjournment motion in inspect of sending troops to China 
wherein It was hud down that no refommes would be made affecting fuieign relations, 
bir N. N* Sircar held that Mr. "Nilkanta Das was dangerously on the line and had not 
just overstepped it 

-Mr. Tottenham i Army Secretary, admitted that the Government were under the 
obligation to consult the legislature whenever it w r as possible, if any question arose 
about sending troops from India for the purpose other than the defence of India. On 
this occasion the Government did not deviate from that undertaking. Of the 1,800 
. m* subjects there wore 1,000 Indians, TJiore was a small legation guard of Indian 
soldiers. The press in India had been suggesting and members of the House through 
questions also suggested the protection of interest of Indians In Abyssinia and that 
immediate action was necessary. This was in August when ihe House w r as not m 
session. If one opt was not possible to consult the House. After all only 100 men 
were sent to reinforce the legation guard and that would not make any difference oven 
it there was war. For sending only 100 moo to reinforce the legation guard the cost 
oi which would he borne by the British Government, the Government did not deserve 
censure. If it was censured the House w r ou!d be calling ridicule on its own heads. 

Mauhrna Shaukat Ali said that he personally approved of the Government action 
and would offer himself as a soldier in defence of the weak. 

Sardar Manual Singh joined 1 ho issue with Maulana Shaukat Ali and while 
wishing that the British Government would boar half the cost of British troops from 
India, ho supported^ the action taken and hoped the motion would be withdrawn* 

, Mr* Krishna Kan t Malaviya said that if oyer the Government acted rightly 
during tho last 10 years this was the occasion, ( Htar , Hear,) He, in fact, wanted 
the Government of India to toll his Majesty’s Government to enter into war against 
Italy m defence of Abyssinia and not merely take interest in the question of some 
lake or road* 

Mr. Aohason objected to the reference of the foreign policy. 

The President reminded Mr* Malaviya that the rules of the standing orders wore 
very wide and prohibited discussion on any aspect of the foreign policy. Mr. Mala* 
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viya contended that the House had a light on behalf of India which was an original 
member of the League of Nations to say that they wished to go into war with Italy 
to prevent aggression against Abyssinia Ho submitted to the ruling of the chair. 

Mr. Nilkimta Das withdrew the motion. The House then resumed the consider ation 
of normal business. The Aligarh University Bill ivas passed . 

Civil Procedure Code Amemd Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the reference of the select committee, the Bill 
amending section 51 of the Divil Procedure Code The object of Sir Heniy Craik’s 
hill is to protect the honest debtois of ail classes (not industrial workers only) from 
their detention in the civil prison and confine such detention to the debtors proved to 
be recalcitiant or fraudulent, Sir Henry Crank held that the circulation ot the bill 
elicited opinions veiy considerable of which favoured the principle of the measure. 
He moved for a select committee of the hill Mr Shi Prahasa and Mr Amnasha - 
linr/am Chatty gave a few suggestions foi the committee and the debate then con- 
cluded and the House adjourned. 

Manufacture of Locomotives in By. ’Workshops 

4th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly Opposihon won the first division of the session to- 
day by passing Mr. CheUi/s resolution on locomotives by 65 votes to 45 Mr. Venkat- 
aehalam Chefty moved the following resolution * “That immediate steps be taken to 
equip the State Railway woikshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery 
in order to ensure manufacture of all locomotive requirements within railway work- 
shops.” Mr Ohotty traced the history of this demand since 1921 and pointed out that 
every time the Government of India promised to take action in the desired direction, 
but it was an unbroken record of broken pledges. 

Sir A . IL G hurt navi considered the resolution inopportune as the railways were 
already losing revenue, and the need w r as not for adding expenditure to the huge 
expenditure running into crores Why had not the Tatas started manufacturing 
locomotives ? For they knew that they could not complete in tho world market. 

Mr. Axharah and Mr. Girt, supported the resolution pointing out that it was high 
time that Government gave effect to the pledges as India was ready to meet whatever 
expenditure would he necessary therefor. Then there could be no more monkeying 
with this question. Mr. Girl urged long vision on the part of the present Government. 
Sardar Sant Singh and Pandit K K, Malaviya wondered how long India had to 
depend for locomotives on foreign countries. 

Sir James G rig g intervened and enunciated the general principle concerning limits 
within which tho Government would be justified in promoting a new industry. Tho 
Government could take active stops to establish an industry if its existence was ab- 
solutely essential for tho very existence of the country, and, secondly, when xt could 
be seen from the start that tho industry would before long become self-supporting* 
Whenever assistance was given by way of subsidy or protection it was immaterial, 
the only difference being that in the case of protection the cost was much higher and 
fell on ‘wrong shoulders, Bir James Grigg considered Mr. Gin’s views as middle-headed 
because unless the industry could produce at competitive prices there was no chance 
of exporting from India. 

Sir Ghmdhury ZafrnUak Khan welcomed the debate and tracing the history re- 
called the Tariff Board’s remark that on national ground it was essential to establish 
the industry (Opposition applause). He said that he joined in the applause, Jmt the 
Board had also stated that tho condition precedent was tho existence of sufficient mar- 
ket lor locomotives. That, condition was not to be fulfilled to-day even in a lesser 
degree. The result was that tho Peninsular Works tried to manufacture wagons, but 
oven this failed for want of steady orders. 

Bombing in tee Frontier 

The House commenced the adjournment motion of Dr. Khan Sahib against the 
a bombing of innocent women and children in a trans-Frontior village by the R. A, P, 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that tho bombing took place on a land near his village. Ho 
himself saw tho R, A. F. planes going. The House would bo surprised to loam that 
the first notice of this bombing operation to villagers was tho bombing itself and the 
Peshawar Press published a notice only three days after the bombing incident. The 
tribes-meu never disturbed tho British area. Thou why invade tho tribal area and 
harass them V This provocation should cease. 
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Mr Q. R F, Tottenham , Army Secretary, explained the part plaved by the mili- 
tary authonties The R A. F. did not bomb innocent women and "children They 
were at present engaged m bombing the area in which the Ioshkar of hostile’ tribes- 
men were staying These tribes belonged to the area between the administrative border 
and the Durand line, which was the frontier of India and not beyond the frontier 
These tubes had been committing wanton acts of offonco and bomb'mg was decided on 
This operation set off the advantage of inaccessibility which the tubesmen always 
enjoyed. It also saved timo and money and caused a smaller number of casualties 
both amongst the British troops and amongst the enemy fa tho piesent ease more 
than the usual 2 4 hours’ notice was given to tribesmen by dioppmg leaflets, so that 
women and children had ample time to vacate the Houses Tho idea was to cause dis- 
comfort and economic pt assure and induce the tribe to surrender without any loss of 
life, liras this was a most humane form ot warfare The present operation * was in- 
tended to make a blockade atea so that it could be hoped that the tribe would purs no 
peaceful pursuits. 

Major Ahmed Nawaz said that Dr. Khan had not given any figures to show how 
many women and children wuio killed The speaker’s porsonal information was that 
they, were not lulled Government always tried to make peace, failing that they indul- 
ged m the most humane method 

Mr. Balahhai Desai said that tho Assembly was not concerned with a particular 
expedition, but tho mam issue was that they were no party to such batbanc method 
tor which they claimed to be more civilised than other people, who had better scienti- 
fic and mechanical knowledge (applause) When Tadians would be m power they would 
not adopt such a method, whoso real justification was in the upkeep of wai to prove 
the need ^for the present high rale of army expenditure 

Dr. Khan Sahib replying said that leaflets thrown from tho air giving notice wore 
useless, as the people woie ilhfmnfe. 

The House divided and earned Dr. Khan’s motion by G7 votes to 44. The House 
then adjourned. 

On i mi ual Law Amendment Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER $/Y Henry Craik movod to-day for consideration of tho 
Onmmal Law Amendment Bill and began his speech by asking the House to take 
tho Bill into a consideration. There was perfect silence in the House. Mr. M, 
Jl baxena _ raised a minor point of order, which fell through. Stressing 
the necessity of tho present Bill, the mover omphasised that it was mainly 
directed against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country and he 
could foresee no leasonablo time when Government could relax their* measure 
against this triple menace Ho it was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
on the statute book. He added besides tho Hippie menace mentioned, there was tho 
danger of revival of the civil disobedience movement, of which due notice must be 
taken, bir Henry Craik added “ft might bo argued that Civil Disobedience is not now 
m Jorce, why, then, any legislation against that. Well, the movement has only been 
suspended and not stopped, 

Coming to the provisions of the present Bill he said tho first operative important 
clause was that which repeals the sections limiting the duration of tho 1932 Act to 
three years arid instead makes the bid peimanont. Again it may be questioned why 
the measure was being made permanent. When the 1932 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to he permanent. But an amendment limiting its life to throe years was 
accepted by Government, ft had been found that temporary legislation did not 
mdnee the promoters of dangerous and subveisivo movements to change their ways, 
it gave thorn oncouiagcrnout that they can pursue their activities when favourable 
atmosphere came clue to the relaxation of law 

So far the menace of terrorism was concerned, Sir Henry proceeded, tho move- 
ment had now been lor about 30 years. W I admit that there has been some improve- 
ment in t Bengal now due partly to the sterner measure m force and due partly to 
the revulsion among the public against it. But it is impossible, having regard to the 
clangers of the terrorist movement, to relax the measures. During the last few 
montiis there has been sumo murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being, Jn 
^ « a m ™ ia ^ero been a distinct revival of tho movement. 

As regards communal unrest, I can recall no timo when the problem has been 
more acute, There has been no time when officials and public have been more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. 

The danger of tho Communist Movement is not poihaps fully appreciated by the 
general public. I can assure the House that it is the movement: which is becoming 
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steadily and increasingly active and there is a serio ns threat not merely to Govern- 
ment but to the whole organisation of the society as at present constituted Let me 
emphasise that the Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements m general and m particular against three public serious menaces ” 

Sir Henry Crude next enumeiated the incident m the Punjab, Bei o a ami Burma 
when picketting had been inserted to m the case ot strikes n school? aS ooK 
as also m Nagpur and Bombay strikes whioh, he said, had been eng ne^ed bv the 
Communists. He told the tale ot a picketing case before a cinema house m Amntsnr 

SeptaSfi' 1 of ' th”salmans CUrrenCy that ike fika sh °'™ !lf “ tlle ^ous 

Continuing, Sir Henry admitted that the provisions i elating to the Press must lie 
of a controvoiml nature. Hi s mam gioundUor the retention ot the udZs n? 
control ovei the I less was msulTicienoy in the common law of the lami iiwi i 1 5, 
inflammatory writings He cited Ua&hiji to “that , % 

appeared in <ho Press in support of the torionsis and in praise of tenonsr fa 
incitements to bit or communal hatred The Home Member .efeii rod 'to the 
riots of J.92G, and the Punjab not m April 192V. Attacks on regions lllS 
were fanned by articles m the Piess Hir Menrv Onk ih jy 10ufs ] Ji clcie « 

1931, the position deteuoratod considerably in jJcndl especially after fte^!^ 31 ’ 01 ’ 
armoury laid when poems extolling toLonsm and a S 5 ^m g "he fe&^ 
revolutionaries were published Press condemnation of teirorism toS 
extravagant praise. Promulgation of the Press Ordinance slightly improved A, h o h 
tion. Sir Henry said whenever tho control over the Press w is i J -li A,, 8 S T a " 
deteriorated dangerously. Institution of dummy editois mode aeHon i P ° S ' l n n 

bonoiuam* bn iLinty Giaik bind that their nuruosG wus two-fnM fim+Ur 11 ', 
over the adinimstiution of the new Government P whioh wls coming 
existence with powers to combat tho subversive movements and ! 0 ? 

tho voiceless millions of this country who Taro SSStod m noht,caf ^-f t0 r- P1 ' 0tee 
who wanted to live and puxsue their avocations n peace The ob let n f Hh? 1 ) 011 a , nd 
tion was not rcpiossion of nationalism 1 objeot of the iegisla- 

Mr. Satyamurti initialing opposition to Sir Henry Craik’s motion said that the 


vvu 

V • Mr - MorJov’s 

that even to-day after over a 
blindness to all signs of the 


, ■ ■ , , - 

letter to Lord Mmto, Mr. Balyamurthi mamtaiued 

generation there was tbo same phenomenon of pure uuuunrss io an « m , 0 n t n 
times.. Healing with Sir Henry Craik’s remind about eommunahsm to 
murthi asked it tins Government had done all they could to promote ^ W'A ' y i 
peace. Ho asked : Have they not pitted one eomnuuntT IJnISLTX 
communal situation was worse tho responsibility kv at tho ?\nnr J u <V 1 , 

more than anybody olse’s. (Applause 1 from ' LliliLift bonehe ) .° £ M ° &S 
twitted the Home Member tor his overflowing sympathy for tho now o 
He asked : It future Governments in tho movinoes worn In hn G *VJ 10i (mt r 

autonomous and if it meant any little responsibility, why not allow liem to adm niSlr 
the provinces on their own responsibility umlaut of a * gift of this tod ? The real 
purpose was that they wanted to stifle public opinion m the press and in ft « 
platform Otherwise thero was no other object of the Bill. He asked Apart from 
the loca! Governments, which public body or association or group had asked 
legislation i Why do you want to enact it in the teeth of all mS™. > n a J ° 1 

Sir Abdur Rahim’s speech in 1932 Mr. Satyamurti said, £ “Fe P onpo “ tho iSasurf 
since we cannot flout public opinion. ’ ' ^ mo “easui o 

In eonslusion Mr. Satyamurtfn said : “Tho bill is intended to enthrone, 

a inaasrfctsfterS 

& i? iSr „? sir -as tzKfcsar 

public opinion tho Govornmeut proceeds on with this nowS fkv win K 
another nail in their coffin. Tho houso then adjourned. ’ y 6 dnvmg 

Mr 6 #' ^o^ba' 0 a J ho Cr ! m5n ? 1 Law Amendment Bill to-day 
0rte to justify the necessity of the present measure Government must make ou/a 
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clear and convincing case for tliom for this is no cmcigent legislation hut a perma- 
nent enactment. Unless they can render a satisfactoiy account ot that we are not 
prepared to give them any more extension of the same They talk too much of the 
tei roust menace. They detained a man like Mr. Sarat Chandra' Cose who was elected 
to tins House and prevented him from attending the Assembly on the plea that he 
was involved in terrorist activities. But what evidence, what pi oof of that allegation 
was placed befoie tins House V Well, if that can he possible m case of a man like 
Mr Sarat Bose, it can well be imagined how an ordmaty man is treated by Govern- 
ment under the special laws.” 

Pandit Krishna Kanta Malaviya characterised the Hill as ail outrageously inde- 
fensible measure which he opposed. He said that truth was on Ins side , justice was 
on Ms side ; Ms was the cause to defend the God given gift of free expulsion winch 
the Bill wanted to stifle. Continuing, the Pandit enumerated the woes of the working 
journalists and quoted extensively from the speech of Mr. Mmial Kanh Bose, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, All-India Journalists’ Conference, held j count Iy m Calcutta, 
detailing the rigours of the Tress Act and especially press censorship worked in 
Bengal gave the lie direct to the statement made m the House that the Indian press 
was enjoying consideiable freedom. Regarding communism ho said that if did not lie 
in their mouth to blame them for this evil after the history of separate electorates 
and the Communal Award. 

. Dr. Deshmulh asserted that the Bill violated every principle of law. It was a 
misnomet to call it law. It violates the elementary principles of jurisprudence m as 
much as it takes a man to be guilty before ho is proved so It takes away the right 
of appeal. Referring to communism Dr. Deshraukh said lie wondered why people got 
panicky at the mere mention of communism. It is nothing but a struggle between 
“haves and have nots.” The only remedy ot this is to promote indigenous industry. 
Hero we have the commerce members who say that vital industries cannot he started 
because it is economic to purchase things from foreign countries. Ilore wo have the 
finance members who maintain balance of trade by export of gold. If that was in 
England with the export of gold, the Finance ' Member would also be cxpoiied 
(laughter). Here we have an executive who want peace and tranquility as an end in 
itself and a means to an end. "We don’t want peace of death, wo want repose of life. 

Dr. Deshmukh had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 9th. 

9th. SEPTEMBER : — When the consideration of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was resumed to-day Dr. fJe$h?nukh, continuing Ms speech, denied that the Press was 
responsible for encouraging commimalism. He considered the European community as the 
worst offenders in this respect and referred to the preponderating representation accorded 
to Europeans in legislatures and services. Ho said that Bombay saw riots in 1928 and 1932 
But in 1928 when there was no Press Act. the riot was much less severe and entailed 
lesser life and property and business. He characterised the measure as double faced 
in that while showing to protect the people against coinmunalism and terrorism, it 
really wanted to muzzle the Press— tho Press which was a great means for educating 
and ameliorating the people. Dr, Deshmukh appealed to the Indian members of the 
House to reject the measure, which was a serious encroachment upon the liberty of 
the Press, 

Mr. IA 8. Sarnm supported the motion and said that it was necessary to stop 
publication of articles and speeches glorifying the murderous activities of terrorists as 
Pandit Krishuakant Malaviya did in his speech. Ho referred to the heading of a 
Calcutta paper ovor the execution of Dinosh Gupta, which ran “Dauntless Dinosh Dios 
at Dawn”, Such headings were mischievous. Mr. Sarma claiming over a decade’s 
experience as a working journalist, expressed the opinion that the provisions relating 
to the Press were purely preventive and the journalist who did not overstep law or 
who did not sympathise with terrorists or glorily the deeds of murder need be afraid 
of the Bill, Pandit hnshnakani Malaviya’s speech really glorified the deeds of murder 
(cries of Mo, no’) and the motives of the murderers. (Hear, hear). The Homo Mem- 
ber should welcome such frank speeches as Pandit Knehnakant Malaviy’s, The Bill 
intended to check speeches or writings of that description. The difficulty was that the 
Indians accepted the editorials of the Indian Press as gospel truth and mischief was 
wrought also through headlines. The terrorists were not born hut made by the 
columns of a section of the Indian Press (Opposition murmurs). Papers like “The 
Hindu” ana , •Amrit Bazar Patrika 7 need not he afraid of the restrictions proposed 
under the Bill, l The Hindu” which had got the blessings of Congress propaganda had 
been raised to the dignity of a fnendly paper, by the Home Member* This was because 
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that journal had discountenanced terrorism. Mr. Sanaa also thought that the Indian 
extremist papers liked a measuie like this (uiies of ‘‘No”). 

Sardar Sant Singh said that Government would have to pay the full price ono 
day for ignoring the lesson of history, namely, that public discontent should not ho 
allowed to increase. There was great discontent agamst this legislation the objects of 
which wero only to substitute the executive judgment and kill ail political activity. 

Sardar Joqtndta Singh opposing the Bill said that the best way for killing terro- 
rism was to foimulato schemes wheioby employment would be given to discontented 
young men, lie honestly believed that the Bill was designed to deprive the elementary 
rights of citizens. 

Mr S. Asaf Ah said that duiing the decade fiom 1921 to 1931, 67,800 murders 
were reported oi which only 17,000 cunvmtions weie secured In 1932 only uno-third 
of the people who bioke into houses and committed smulai oifenees weie convicted. 
Two million cases were left untiaced. All tins showed that the police instead of doing 
their proper duty to trace crime wore eoncenti atmg ou political u lines Lacking down 
innocent men. In the laeo ol this appalling lack oi securing convictions, bad the 
Government come to the Assembly to ask it to pass fresh laws V Had the Govern- 
ment forgotten the view oi the Sapru Committee ou the IT ess laws V 

IOth. SEPTEMBER -—Mr. JR. Das said that if the Government had published the re- 
port of the official enquiry into the Daeoa incidents exposing Bengal Police, Bengal officials 
would then have known the kind of acts done under these special laws. The speaker said 
that past Home Members had taken the entire press into confidence, and not the ‘4’nendly 
press” alone. The new system of flirting with one section ol the press would do no 
good. Mr. Das regretted that Bn* Henry Oraik iiad gone back on the pledges of two 
of his predecessors and stretched the Bill to communal dissension. Bn* Henry Oraik 
was public enemy Number Three. Mr. Das asked whether the Government would 
create a public enemy No. 4 next year for contempt of Court. He referred to the 
annoyance caused by the cases against the editors of the “Leader” and the “Amnia 
Bazar Patrika” and, concluding, said no Government could thrive under pwpetuat 
safeguards and emergency laws. 

Dr, Dalai congratulated the Homo Member for bringing forward the Bill in the 
interests of public security and tranquility and peaceful development of the countiy, 
(A voice : Oh !) lie said that no right-minded Indian would desire a return to the 
dreadful conditions of the 1930 civil disobedience movement, Tim consistent policy of 
the Government had been to mauitam the Indian Press as free from control as possible 
but circumstances had compelled them to impose executive control as the Vernacular 
Press encouraged a spirit oi lawlessness uud stimulated the lower passions of the 
readers, Buck legislation was absolutely necessary in order to resist the forces which 
created a chaos. 

Mr. Afchtl Chandra Datta, Deputy President, objected to drastic legislation being 
made permanent m anticipation of certain events and held that ten orism was due to 
hunger for bread and hunger for freedom, “Let the Government give the freedom 
and we will provide the food’'. Mr. Datta referred at length to the conti ihutory poli- 
tical and economic causes ami said that terrorism was the inevitable result of 
those causes. Mr. Datta continuing quoted several Instances to show that the 
Government’s attitude towards communal riots was far from stopping them. The 
situation at present was : “There was no rioting, no uo-tax campaign, no picketting, 
no social boycott and threats of breaking law and order. It is therefore very difficult 
to understand why this legislation is being maintained.” 

Mr, Fazlul Hag said that he had road the Homo Member’s speech dispassionately 
and his considered opinion was that the Bill was entirely unnecessary. Even if there 
was irresponsible writings in tho press, these writings in themselves could not pro- 
mote terrorism, communism or anarchism, Thu ground must already bo there for 
such writings to promote them, and this ground had been prepared by consistent mal- 
administration (cheers). Mis advice to tho Government was to go to tho root cause. 
He was giving this advice as the beat supporter of tho Government. Bo far as com- 
munalism was concerned, tho Press Act could not chock it. Oommunalism would dis- 
appear only whom tho leaders and their folio worn practised toleration. 

The Maharaj* Kumar of V'lzianayram asked whether any one could deny that the 
Act of 1981 had really contributed towards tho present peaceful situation, lie quoted 
recent comments from nationalist newspapers showing 'how the Press had expressed 
itself freely. lie wished the Congress would take part in the administration of tho 
coiihtry and that , the future conduct of the people and the press would make the 
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use of the present law unnecessaiy. He, however, felt strongly the need of the law 
and supported the Home Member’s motion. 

Pandit, Oomnd Ballabh Pant characterised the Bill as an outrage on all the 
cherished institutions of the modern age and civilization. He recalled how exactly one 
hundred years ago, Sir Charles Motcalt, m withdrawing the restrictions against the 
press, asked the critics to show how the advance of knowledge was a curse and not a 
blessing. The speaker said that the entire history of the Press laws show oil that 
whenever m force they had greatly hindered the development of knowledge. Thus 
when the Press Act of 1910 was m force, printing presses mei eased by sixty a 
year, whereas, when it was repealed, they doubled m number. Sum latlv newspapers and 
journals winch increased dui mg the Press Act period by less Ilian *200, increased by 
1,500 when the press was free. The number of books which had actually decreased during 
the operation oi the Press Act, increased by 50 per cent., when the Act was repealed. 
Could any one, he asked, face these statistics and deny that restraint of the press was 
a grave ‘menace to the inculcation of knowledge m this country. Continuing ho 
challenged the Home Member to show that Sir Harry Haig had any other object in 
bringing forward the Bill except to deal with civil disobedience. "The Bill showed 
nothing except the morbid tendency of the executive to retain autocratic powers and 
ail the reasons given weie the fictions of a fertile imagination. He jvmaiked that he 
had never heaid more fantastic and ridiculous argument m his hie than the Ant van 
meant to prepare the country for responsible government Hid the Home Member 
realize that the responsible ministry of the futuio might uae the law to perpetuate its 
existence till eternity (applause) V Hid Mr. James realize that it empowered the 
speaker as minister to declare the Euiopeari Association unlawful without assigning 
any reasons and that the Act was unappealable (cheers) V Pandit Pant concluded : Mbit 
this argument that you trust the future ministers is hypooiisy. The ministers will 
have no power over the services, and yet you want us to trust these mysterious minis- 
ters with the most cherished rights oi the people.” 

llth. SEPTEMBER: — Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant , continuing his speech to-day, 
said that the Government had issued a pamphlet containing seditious and subversive 
writings in the press in order to justify the legislation. The Government were able to 
compile only 30 pages from newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets and posters issued 
in ail the provinces and over ton years, namely, from 1921 to J 03 1 when there was no 
Press Act. No writings except those from cyolostyled posters could be found promo- 
ting Communism. Was it at all fair to pass such drastic legislation on this meagre 
material ? If the material in this pamphlet were placed before a judicial tribunal 
half of it would be declared perfectly innocent and the writers of the remainders could 
be dealt under section 10. 

The Home Member : We can’t get them. 

Mr. Pant : If you can’t trace the culprits then you got out (Cheers), 

Mr. Pant read extracts from writings m the British Press on communism and said 
that nothing so vitriolic and poisonous was ever written in India, Yet, was the British 
Press brought under restriction ? Continuing, Mr. Pant mentioned the fact that the 
security of only 17 papers had been forfeited out of 4,600. This showed that the 
percentage of broach of the law was normal, and not higher than offences committed 
by people in oilier professions, including incidence in connection with the lack of 
discipline by the Military near Jtibbulpore.-If tho Govt, were logical then they should 
appoint a committee, consisting of three Indian Members of the Government and 
demand a security for good behaviour from such I. O. B. officers who were found to 
have committed a dereliction of duty and 1 be unfaithful to tho interests of tho country. 

But, while only 17 presses had proved to bo offenders, 500 have been prevented from 
coming into existence, proving that tho greatest mischief of tho repressive laws was 
that they fell more heavily ou tjie innocent than on the, guilty. .Finally, ho asked if 
gie House could trust the Executive with such oxtiaordinary powers when tho Bomba? 
Congress Mm had been banned, ,and oven a Viceroy, who was Lord Chief Justice, had 
agreed to Sir Henry Gidnev’s request that Anglo-Indian criminal® should be whipped 
not by Indians, but by Anglo-Indians. 


* Baffrullah Khan mule a long speech lasting for 10 minutes in support 

o f f course of which , ho examined the clauses at groat length. Beotious 

** 6 and 8 of the 1982 Act which were mainly directed against civil disobedience 

were sought to be repealed and civil disobedience was in suspense. That amply proved 

that toft Gavfirn'mAn-fc war a -n/vf in YuMUM*** -mm.:*.-***** .V 
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powers got, to hold on that. Picketing, he observed, interfered with the elementary 
light of free dealing. The present Bill sought to continue those provisions which were 
considered necessary to guard the ‘‘repose ot life,” of all concerned. 

Mr. F. It l James was constantly heckled when m his speech ho charged 1 audit 
Krishnakant Malaviya with applauding terrousm and the Congress being mixed up 
inseparably with terrousm at least in Bengal. Ordinary law of the land being insu- 
fficient to cope with tenorism what other solution except the present inoasme "was left, 
he asked. (Mi. tiatyamut lh% leplied “fchvaiaj”). 

Mr. Abdul Maim Chaudkwy differed from the Home Member m the latter s appre- 
ciation of the communal situation. He said, fcho communal situation very much 
improved after the storm raised over the Government of India Act had blown 
away At Delhi we were within an ace of settlement of the question owing to Jimiau- 
Rajendra Prasad talks Though the political situation impioved, the only commotion 
we find is in the Home Department oi the Government oi India, The House then 
adjourned. 

12th. SEPTEMBER —Mr NJL Joshi (nominated, Laboru) put a plea to-day on behalf 
of human freedom and protested against the legislation on behalf of the working classes. 
He asked if them was any member in the House, including ihe Home Member, who 
■would swear that ho would not resort to civil disobedience any lime, how oyer unjust 
the legislation might bo. Picketing meant peaceful persuasion and Mr, Joshi declared 
that the working classes could not give up the right of picketing to maintain their 
standard of living. Ho blamed Government for siding with employers by piohimfmg 
strikes. He twitted Mr. Griffiths for his remaiLs and said that such people who had a 
contempt for common people of this country could not have Ins ^respect. ^ Mr, Joshi 
cited an instance fiom the Madras strike when, he and Mr. V. V. Gin arranged to 
address the workers to ask thorn to go to work, but they were prohibited on the ground 
that our speeches would lead to bloodshed. Continuing Mr. Joshi asked, why was 
Communism alone banned, and not Fascism and Nazism V As regards eommunalism, so 
long as there was religious fanaticism, communal hatred would remain. The greatest 
support Gig of religious hatred were the Government themselves, t Mr. James had said 
that the British possessed a sense of humour which made it impossible for Communism 
to take root m England, but, said the speaker, “give India the Belf-govermncnt winch 
Britain cmjovs and" India will also develop a sense of humour.” Britons were famous 
for their love of freedom. Ho hoped that the same spirit would bo exhibited by the 
British members of the House by throwing out the Bill. He expressed his views 
against giving preventive powers to magisti ates who abused them. Referring to Sir 
Zafarullah’s and Mr. James's remarks logarding the Britishers that they have a sense 
of humour, Mr. Joshi asked if Indians, living under the conditions that they are, can 
develop any sense of humour. Concluding, Mr, Joshi asked the House to reject the Bill, 

Maul ana tihaukat Ali made a forceful speech asking the Government to withdraw 
the Bill as the repressive laws which were tried in the past failed to improve the 
situation in the country. He thought that the Bill and the speech of the Homo Mem~ 
her would help m spreading revolution in the country. The speech of the Horn© 
Member might be read with glee by the dielmrds in England, fait they would really 
incite the voutlrn here. He said that already Jallmnwala Bagh ami Amritsar had 
affected the'' relations of India with Britain, Why mid one more, in the form of a 
parting gift from tiio Willmgdon Administration when Lord Willmgdon should leave 
India amidst praise ? Magistrates who came and spoke in the Assembly hardly realised 
what the law meant to ordinary citizens. Maul an a bhaukat Ali caused laughter by 
suggesting that every l.C.S. officer should bo put into prison some time before joining the 
Service. ' Regarding the newspapers, ho quoted tbo views of the Chief Justice in the 
“Comrade” ease and also stated that recently, after the Karachi firing, a Khilafat, news 
paper, without being given a warning, was asked to furnish a security of Its. 3,000. 

Mr. M. S. Aney delivered an illuminating speech saying that unless the root, cause of 
terrorism or communism was removed these evils would persist in spite of tlio drastic 
laws proposed. The throat of repression would not deter terrorists. Then* psyoho ogy 
was different. They wore made of more terrorist stuff than the Government look them 
to bo. If Government folt that for the bettor working of the now Constitution hot 
such laws wore necessary it was bettor that the Constitution hot should not bo brought 
into operation. 

Sir AT. N. Bar tear, Law Mambor, then made a historical retrospect ant] gave an account 
of what happened whenever tho press legislation was repealed. The following is the 
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Sir, in taking part in the discussion ^ of tlio motion ^ before the House, I would like, 
before advancing aov arguments or laising any contentions, to place before the house 
facts -which will enable it to realise, what W'as the effect of repealing pioss legislation, 
on the three occasions when it was done. 

The Act of 1878 which gave powers of foifeilure of Press, mid under which there 
was no semblance of any recourse to court of law for challenging executive action was 
repealed. Many years after the withdrawal of tins legislation, to cope with a situation 
which was arising, it was considered sufficient to tinker with the Indian Penal Code. 
This was done and in 1898, the Code was amended by adding secs. 124- A and 153-A 
relating to Sedition and exciting class hatred. 

The terrorist movement gathered strength under partition agitation. In fact, jn 
Bengal the history of terrorism beforo partition agitation is negligible, if not non-cxis- 
tent. Coming to the year 1906 and the succeeding years we line! a number of news- 
papers were springing up with the object of advocating cause of terrorism. 

These mushroom growths would have disappeared in no time had there been any 
Press legislation by which incitement to minder and violence in the Press could have 
been prevented. The Bengal M. L. As. and in fact any one with knowledge of Bengal, 
can hardly forget papers like the tt Yugantar” “The Sandhya” w The halyard” “The 
Sarathi” and others. In those days the creed of non-violence and the camouflage under 
profession of non-violence wore unknown. 

These papers only advocated the bomb and revolver. 

"What was the effect of these writings, lot me refer to what transpired in judicial 
tribunals : 

There were numerous instances in court in which terrorists proudly staled that 
they had received their inspiration from those papers. Let me give two instances. 

The court found that the accused employed newspapers m fmthoraneo of the object 
of the conspiracy, viz, assassination on a laige scale. It found that— (I am quoting the 
words) — the “Yuganlar” was a limb of the conspiracy, and that oven young hoys in 
remote parts of the country were corrupted by this newspaper. 

“Mukti Eon Path©”— consisted of rep reductions of articles originally published in 
the “Yngantar”. These articles in the Yugantar’ point out that the revolution has to 
be prepared in two stages : (I) by formation of public opinion and (2) by brute force 
and collection of arms, “Mulch ion Path o’ ’ recommends publication of newspapers, and 
acknowledges the groat service done to revolutionaries by newspapers. 

These newspapers wero iho most useful and potent allies in the cause of terrorism. 
They were, by reason of the wide appeal made by them clay after day, the most 
powerful instrument in the hands of terrorists. 

Ordinary law was found wholly inadequate to cope with the situation. 

Printer or publisher of Yuganter’ was convicted five times between June 1907 and 
dune 1908. Each time a now man was found. Had any Press Act existed and secu- 
rity been demanded, critics would not have been lacking to complain of ruthless 
repression of nationalism by a conscienceless bureaucracy, and of attempts to stifle 
liberty of the Press, 

The effect of the writings in those papers, was as far-reaching as it was disastrous. 
How many such papers came into existence it may bo asked. Whether the number 
was 10 or 20 or 30, I would remind the house of the admirable propositions laid down 
by Dr. Deshmukh, with which I entirely agree. Ho told us that statistics are apt to 
be misleading if considered in too dry and scientific manner. One must remember the 
human elements— and that when emotion rules, logic disappears. These papers by 
continued appeals to emotion, by exhorting the use of the bomb and the revolver as 
the highest act of patriotism, and by painting murder as the sole panacea for effecting 
advance of the nation, successfully dislodged logic and removed abhorrence of murder 
from the hearts of thousands of men in Bengal. Tho predominant part played by these 
papers in the cause of murder and terrorism has been found not only In the two 
judgments I have already referred to, but on numerous other occasions, as may be 
found from records of courts m eases hko tho Dacca Conspiracy Case. 

Orgy of murder and of conspiracy for the use of tho bomb and the revolver 
started with tho murder of Mrs. and Miss Kenedy in 1908. 

The situation had become so frightful and prosecutions of newspapers under the 
ordinary law had ho hopelessly failed that Government was compelled to enaof the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offence) Act of 1908. Tho provisions of this Act were so 
inadequate, that the progressive deterioration of the situation could not be stopped 
and in support of this statement, I may road an extract from the report ot tho 
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“Though the Yugantar disappeared other newspapers spiang up, and vro are con- 
vmoed, that these publications produced ovei a new succession of instruments of 
mui dei and outrage, and to tins source altogether mdup end out of other causes, is largely 
due 1 he continuation and extension ol conspiracy n 

It was then that the Act of 3910 with more comprehensive powers was passed. 

(1) Government had repealed Press Laws in the hope that executive control of 
the Press, or the powers of forfeiture ol presses etc , would he found unnecessary. 

(2) The immediate result was the spr urging up of numerous newspapers which 
were directly responsible for the spread of terrorism— lor conveying the cult of murder 
and terrorism to thousands and thousands which but for those papes s would have been 
confined to a small body of terrorists, who compelled by the nature of their activities 
to act in. secret, would have found the dissemination of their ideas to a vide public 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

(3) Government tried through all Him time, a period oi Com or five years to do 
without Press Legislation, and relied on prosecutions under the ordinal y law fur 
bringing the situation under control. 

(4) Alter waiting for fuur or five years vheiy Press Legislation become mevitahlo 

Government did not at once enact drastic legislation, hut considered that the Act of 
1908 would be sufficient . 

(5) Ft waited another couple of years, before it introduced the more completion- 

sive Legislation in 1910. , ^ T nr c . , , , , 

Authorities were cited in connection^ with the Act of 1910 by Mr. hatyamurtln 
including a decision of Sir Lawrence Jenkins for demonstrating what indeed is appa- 
rent from the provisions of the Act itself that the High Court had not full control 
over executive action. What Sir Lawronee Jenkins thought of the duty of the execu- 
tive will appear from the same judgment 

“Courts of law can only move ou defined linen and act on information b* ought be- 
fore them under limited conditions. It is not so with the executive authority. It 
would be paralysed if it had to observe the restitutions placed on the courts. Its 
action can be promoted by information derived from sources not open to the courts 
and based on considerations forbidden to (hem; it can bo moved by impressions and 
personal, experience to winch no expression can be given m a Court but winch may 
be very potent incentive to executive action. Government may be m possession of 
Information which it would bo impossible to disclose in a Court of Law and yet ob- 
viously requiring immediate action. Therefore a jurisdiction to pronounce on the wis- 
dom of the executive action has been withheld. It may be a question whether oven 
the semblance which thus Act provides should not have been wiiheld as il was by Act 
IK of 3878. Political conditions and reasons of State me the life-blood of executive 
action but they have no place in a Court of Law 

“Ilis Lordship made it pm foolly clear that if Government was in possession of 
such information as required action in iho interest of the State, but information of 
such a nature that it could not bo disclosed in Court of Law- the ^ Executive^ would ho 
justified, and indeed it would he tboir duty, to get itself armed with legislation which 
would deprive the High Court of the limitod power of inter foreno given to it by ilia 
Act of 1910. 

As the result of the report of the Press Laws Committee the Act of 1910 # was im 
special legislation relating to Press— and as such legislation was taken up only m 1930, 
we may take the period of seven years 3922-29, as the Roeond Interregnum, Under 
iniluoneo of the Civil Disobedience movement, a very targe scud ion of the Press threw 
its entire weight against maintenance of Law and Order. Civil Disobedience mobs 
have boon known contrary to the wishes of its orginators to give up the path of non- 
valence, but even where they kept non- violent, the spirit of breaking laws, of contempt 
for the constituted authorities, the chaos created by law-breaking being elevated to the 
highest pedestal of patriotism, succeeded in producing a violent mentality, and in creating 
an atmosphere of unrest and defiance of law, which predisposed imbalanced youth to 
fall a ready victim to the recruiting agents of terrorists. 

As soon as the Act of 1910 was repealed, the subversive elements Including terrorists 
began rapidly organising themselves— and of course it was to be expected that their 
first attention would bo thoir most potentially— viz , the Press. 

At tho Chittagong Congress which met shortly after the repeal ol the Act, they 
decided to resume violence and to use the Press. 

"Within a short time tho “Kagan tar,” “Tho Atmasakti " “Tho Sarathi,” “Tho Rankha,” 
“The Bijali” and other papers sprang into existence and notoriety. Hot only wore their 
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methods the same, hut in many cases, the individuals in control of them wore (he 
same. 

I will give no reference on this occasion— the orgy of fulsome flattery of murders, 
of canonising assassins, of the advocacy of violence as a political weapon. Indeed 1 
have, as part of my brief, got two printed volumes of extracts from such writings. 

I would like however to place before the House, some samples of writings on 
communal questions In 1926 theie was some communal tiouble at Palma. 

The “Anauda Bazar Patnka,” a Bengali paper with large cu dilation, m an article 
published m July asserted that “The Hindu public think that there is truth in the 
rumour circulated by Maulavis, that Government have permitted the Moslems to loot 
Hindu houses fox a week. Moslems m bodies are going m villages helping their co- 
religionists ” 

In another article the same papoi, after referring to the fiendibh conduct of and the 
temble oppression committed on Hindus by Muslims excites the Hindus, by ridiculing 
them for lack of the spirit of retaliation, because fear of death is stioug in them 

A sample of the truth and the exaggeration which was indulged m for siting 
Hindus against Muslims, is given by the following quotation from another ai tick* : - 

Many villages m Palma have to-day been oonvoitoil to a cremation ground. People 
are fleeing fiom villages through fear." Then wealth and property have boon looted, 
and the images of their gods broken The barbarians in broad day light, without tear 
freelv looted villages, and the Hindus with their mothers and Visions took shelter m 
nmgles along with tigers and beais. The ruffians with saiame exultation forced the 
Hindus to read the Kalina and tned to convert them to imam. Aio these poisons 
Modem or demons V s ’ 

‘ t jbe Yishwaimtra” writing on Palma stated * — 

Government have boon unable to suppress the goomlas, although numberless Hindu 
women have been dishonoured. One eunnus fact is that m spite of all this bloudtdwd 
m Pabna, Ilaji Ghuznavi and Sir Abdur Rahim have not thought fit to raise their 
fingers in protest.” 

u Tho Sakti” in a long venomous article under the caption “the ago of Nadir Hlmh” 
wrote 

u From the barbarous oppression and persecution that have boon committed m Palma, 
the question arises, whether Muslim religion means fiendishness.” 

The “Hindustan” of Calcutta writes on the situation : — 

“The Moslem plunderers come and loot houses, Hindu women hide themselves m 
jungles like dogs and jackals, seeing that thou* honour is in danger. The Moslems who 
aie fond of rioting arc wandering about in Pabna liko mad beasts eager to destroy I ho 
property and honour of Hindus,” 

in connection with a very insignificant trouble in Kustlioa, “The JagaranP writes ; — 

u We have hoaid that Moilas preach to illiterate Moslems that the scriptures say that 
it is sinful to remain a widow. Ear this reason one acquires profound virtue, according 
to Islam, by outi aging by fraud, force or artifice, the honour of Hindus particularly 
Hindu widows.” 

A typical example of the insinuation to use the glib expression against third party, 
is shown from a highly mischievous article in the “Forward,” which concludes by 
stating ; — 

“Possibly Sir Hugh ^ Stephenson is not yet fully assured if iho present communal 
tension is sufficient for Sir Abdur Rahim’s scheme of forming a Moslem bloc the want 
of which was keenly felt when dyarchy was lulled in Bengal by Doshbamihu Das,” 

“The Servant” in an article of several columns based ori the Kushloa incident 
writes 

“The cumulative effect of the campaign of Hindu hatred, the desecration of temples 
and images, detriment of houses, abduction of girls has been that, the Hindus living in 
villages have become panic-stricken ; thuxr women do not dare go out of the houses 
for fear of dishonour and the men themselves hvo in constant four of their Mahomed mi 
neighbours.” 

Coming to another district Hooghly, “The Pallimi” writing under iho caption “Orgy 
of Crime” stated 

“The news of repeated breaking of temples, and images is making the blood grow 
warm m the veins of moribund Hindus. Not content with breaking temples and 
obstructing marriage processions, the miscreants arc making cow-korbam What 
Hindu is there, whose heart is not filled with hatred towards beastly Moslems. Lustful 
Moslems m batches m committing oppression on Hindu women ” 
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The situation during the Second Interregnum may be summaiisod as follows 

weSgtto'P,” totokiS was »>« «h — * ar„d» 

© The intensity 0 f the campaign of glorification of inorders 

(5) fanning the fire of communal bitterness. 

^ presume if Press Law had not been repealed, and Oovernmonf had demanded 
security from some of these papers, it would lmvo been charged with renmss of 
freedom of the Press, and of crushing the spirit of nationalism ' 1 ^ 

The I ress Legislation of 1930 came to be repealed m 1931 There was no Press 
Legislation during the period xUareh- October 1931 I0S,ft 

Lot us turn to the events of this penod 

(1) Immediate appearance of ai tides, poems and sloncs m glorification ot murders 
Store of DoS; * thl0ngh ^ Hte,n4 1,^ “"S 

Cij Unrestrained praise of persons like Bhagut Mugh, Dmesh Gupfa. Kauailal I)utt 
etc j fas tho daily featme ot innumerable pupeis m most, of tho < 

(3 The incitement to break all laws because they are laws of a teraini'o.mirnmmif 
,< 4 3 The articles like Biavo ( 'Inttagong, 1 “Martynlom of Dims!, Uu nt" publ “l ed 
daily and m the most prominent fashion, could rawouablv lie expected to leil olC 
inevitable consequences ot such wntings, and this interval is crowded with terrorist 
outrages-as may bo gathered from the following cold narration of facts u,sc 

(1) Five oases of bomb-throwing on polieo stations. The cases wore tiiod in court 

and ended in conviction. u 

(2) April 1931— Mr Peddio murdered. Tho tone of a section of the Press was 
extremely unsatisfactory in a marked contrast to tho tone of tlm Press in oonuocfYon 
with the murder of Mr Bmgo-this section of tho Press having at ainod morah v as 

th VTt^ he of p rSS ,on whlck was in foruu at th0 “«•' 

(4) Attempt on Cassels. 

(5) Murder of Ashannlla. 

(6) Attempt on Dunro. 

P) Attempt on Vblliers, ending in his wounding. 

, . Ruling the thud Interregnum, thanks to the spirit of law lowness created hv ih„ 
Civil Disobedience movement, very intensive result was obtained dorm? this t,cre»d .f 
seven months. have given tho house tho result of there being /"h re u 
the Press. On tho first occasion Government, which is always chare,' 4, to l?>\» , 
panicky, and greedy for power, waited patiently for four or five yea.s hefo »!, t . 
any legislation, and tor seven years bofore onactmg the comprehensive A,i of Hilt) 

to«3VA e , ?? e ? 1 nd [t ’ra&al tof ««Y«n years The thiid occasion ' full v iusfiliud 

tho foar that tho due risk was being taken in repealing Press Law in 1931 mu/ 
mien events completely falsified the hopes expressed by the Press Laws Committee 
What can one reasonably expect if the experiment is tried for the fourth time hv 
refusing to coutmuo the existing legislation. u 1 Umu ■ y 

(1) Terrorism is now negligible. This is opposed (o facts la Urn white mv 

ton' fM** ?at iSul nU ?Q° r ° f oa f ra "? s ha » hocu less, he is probably umwar^of 
the fact that m 1934, m 49 cases, bombs and revolvers were uiscoveml i n *1 
least four cases arms, had been stolen and not traced. In some insianW ro Jnfrv 

revolvere. W ° rU S0IZed ’ Sb0Wing ^ attemi>t ^ being made to stealthily man/factaro 

Is, l, 9 . 35 there lias boon murders and continued .recovery of arms 
.,(U The second aigument is that Civil Disobodieneo has been suspended Tt fo m,i 
mitted by Government that manifestations of subversive activities, of KuLof laws* 
and of picketing have been suspended. But tho leaders of this move netf have km * 
ingagatef U ° V ~ nt that » JS a delusion if it thtete S it 1J «K„n- 

Di. Khaio m his speech m this House said (Lam -quoting his exact words) 1 * - 

Dr. Sitaramya stated this year * 
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We have been assuied on the floor of this House that OLD. movement is a kind 
of birth-right, it cannot bo given up and tv ill always remain As it, Sir, because 
murder will always remain, thoietoro punishment for mm dm should ho lepmiled. 

As I have shown, it has been assorted that the mentality has not changed, the 
ideal cannot bo diluted, and the C D. army vanquished in the first battle, is waiting 
for opportunity to attack again, and what can bo mote unwelcome than the idea that 
laws will continue to check their subversive movements, the avowed object of which 
is to paralyse and destroy the Government. 

As regards birth right, orthodox Hindu may regard it as his birth right, to prevent 
the high way and the fanatic may sincerely' believe in his right to as^usinatu non- 
believers. However sincere this belief may 'be, however great may be the delusion 
under which the victim is labouring- -if liis overt acts are opposed* to the law id the 
land, they must bo prevented, and if past that stage, punished. I have no ipiamd 
with Hr, Deshmukh in so fai as C Dm an idea' Ho one can object to anolher 
person any idea which ploases him. It is open to him to believe in 0. f> movement 
or in communism. Ho may believe that nationalisation of women is extremely desirable. 
Peace be to him and his ideas— but if those ideas ars onto rood bv unlawful means 
like 3 to 4 thousand Congress volunteers dragging out and lulling * police officers as 
they did at Cheeliua Hat, then one of the two courses are open to Government, ft must 
either abdicate completly, or check the breakers of law. 

Indeed, Sir, nowhere has it been better put than m the speech of my friend Mr. 
Satymurthi when he was addressing the students in Bengal 

“Satyagraha and non-payment oi taxes and disobedience of laws arc all very well, 
when we are fighting foreign bureaucracy. But J dread to think of the future Swaraj 
Government, if it has continually to fight among its own citizens, sntyagrafns, passive 
resisteis and law-breakers. There is a dangerous dootnue to-dav that satya-ualu is a 
more potent weapon than the ballot box. It may be or it may not be, but no civilised 
Government can exist, il every citizen thereof claims the right to decide for himself 
whether a tax should be paid or not, or whether a law should be obeyed or not.” 

The strongest arguments in summit of this Bill, are what has* become perfectly 
clear during the debate on this Bill It has been assorted, that Civil Disobedience has 
come to stay permanently, and there is no desire to withdraw this weapon ami (2 
Eulogy of murder lias stopped in the Press, on accunt of Press Legislation- but there 
being no such restraint on the floor of the House, sympathy for murderers has been 
boldly proclaimed, and received with applause by a section of the House. 

Mr. Malaviya talking of Mr. Azad— admitted no had never met him. Ho admitted 
Mr. Azad was a terrorist— otherwise his statement that some people were livim** to 
make Azad give up terrorism is meaningless. Mr. Malaviya stated Azad was a great 
organiser. Organiser of what if not of Terrorism, as ho was being pursuadod to give 
up terrorism. Mr. Malaviya has not told ns if Azad had any activities apart from 
terrorism— and m fact he had none. 


Mr. Azad was organiser of the terrorists who in 1924 and 1925 committed a scries 
of ruthless daeoities, with murder which culminated in the notorious tram daooifv at 
Kakon near Lucknow, in which a van was looted and an innocent passenger shot to 
death. His complicity in the crimes was proved beyond doubt- but he would not face 
trial to challenge the mass of evidence produced against him. lie became a proclaimed 
absconding offender with a reward of Its. 5000 for lus arrest. J 

While absconding in the Imkon Conspiracy case lie joined B hagai Hi ugh and others 
There was strong evidence to prove that he covered JUiagat Singh and Haimmi when 
they mux dei od Mi. Saunders on 1 / tli December 1928* lie shot constable Chanan Hhwh 
when pursued. He thus became an accused in the Lahore Conspiracy ease^of 
1930, m which he was again a proclaimed and absconding of end or with a further 
reward of Es, 5000 on his arrest. 


Mr. Azad— the admittedly successful organiser of terrorism -then joined the group 
of the accused m the Delhi conspiracy case. They not only committed ducoity 0 ii the 
Gadodia Stores, and were manufacturing explosives in a house, which when searched 
yielded explosives sufficient for preparation of 0000 bombs. 

Referring to Azad Mr. Malaviya stated — w He was a groat organiser, a gentleman to 
the poie of his bones. Mot one shot of Azadks missed the mark. 4 who can help 
admiring this young man t I say, buy wo Indians # could have slept soundly without 

^ °? r 00im J ry 1 1 ky snaking him our Commander-in-Cliioh We 
could have placed him m charge of the Amy. 57 

, l av ? keen Lorn notes taken when he dell** 
yered his speech* We are informed he has corrected his speech in the second lime. 
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Mr, Malaviya, an exponent of the creed of non-violence, follower of the 0. D. 
movement, has nothing but unstinted praise and aduniation for one who had commit- 
ted xniudeis and dacoities, was manuiaotaimg explosives on a large scale lor further 
murders, and who would not face trial although overwhelming evidence, m Ids absence, 
had been led in Count. 

Mr. Malawya is equally an admire i of Kanai Lai Dutt, who had to his credit tho 
conspiracy which led to tlie murder of two innocent defenceless women, Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy, and who shot another man in jail. As if tins is not sufficient he said that 
the Pioneer “Glonlied the deeds of Kanai Lai Dutt 

Mr. Malaviya’ s speech is the strongest evidence of the folly of repealing Press Laws, 
The applause he received on this part of his speech shows ho is not shining in solitary glory. 

"With this evidence of sympathy with muidoiers, with the fact that many law 
breakers who still usseit that they will break the law wheuevei oppoilumty occurs if 
they feel sufficiently strong — in fact, Sir, a consuleiable part of the kuwiiakeis believe 
m > law- breaking — the executive will be until eh failing in then responsibility lor 
maintenance oi Law and Order, which is theirs under the present coins! duliou If they 
allow tho existing Legislation to expue 

^Saidar Sant Singh has warned the House that Government will pay a very heavy 
price if it does ' not learn by the lessons of history — and history lias shown that 
whenever pi ess legislation lias" been withdrawn, the consequences have been 
disastrous. 

History has equally shown that glorification of murder, incitement to violence, and 
fanning of communal passions, can he scotched, though ^ not lulled, by legislation 
directed to that end— while if has left the Press free to criticise Government reason- 
ably and unreasonably, and with extreme seventy and bitterness. 

It is not my desire to take up tho sections individually, which on a previous 
occasion was thrashed out for more than 20 days, and a new argumenl, one way or 
the. other, is difficult for any body to find. I would like, however, to refer to the bogey 
which has been set up by Mr. Asaf Ah. 

The bogey of disastrous consequences at the next election to those Hon. Members, 
who will support consideration of tiie Bill which means acceptance of its principle. 

It is a throat to those who, convinced that the Bill is necessary, would be prepared 
to act up to their judgment by supporting consideration . 

May l enquire if this is the test by which electorate will Judge futuie candidate V 
. It so what happened to those who opposed consideration, or rather Select Com- 
mittee which equally means acceptance of its principle. 

"Whore are tho Members from Madras, II. lb and other Provinces who strenuously 
opposed tho Bill ? Why has not a grateful country returned them to Bus House V 
On the other hand, why have members boon returned who supported the motion for 
Select Committee on the last occasion V 

I am sure this Bouse, when listening to the threat of Mr. Asaf Ah, will not forgot 
that he and his friends will wreck the coming const it u Bon. 

II that is the aim, it is but to lie ok ported that they will oppose any measure 
which conduces to the working of the Government, and vote against legislation which 
will enable Government to cope with subversive measures, 

Indeed their expected attitude has been propounded with that clarity which is 
usual with tho Leader of tho Opposition. Let me quote his statement made on tho floor 
of the House, 

With our definite views as regards the result of tho British rule in this country, 
it is not likely, nor is it expected, that if any such purpose is likely to bo served 
directly or indirectly by any such celebration, wo could oiler any co-operation,’ 5 

Tho test laid down is quite simple. The question whether any professed measure 
is worth supporting on its merits does not come into Hie picture at all. 

Docs tho Act ol 3008 help the Government to maintain law and order ? T£ it does, 
then it directly or indirectly helps the present Government and it must be opposed. 

I should make a passing reference to the sarcasm expressed about possible grati- 
tude for this measure of those who will succeed us. Wo may bo lacking m intolligimco, 
but wo are not so stupid as to expect appreciation from, a section whoso ideal and 
objective are altogether different, from those who are interested in giving tho coming 
constitution a fair trial 

If the objective of this section is ^wrecking of tho coming constitution, we expect 
not gratitude, but thunder and fury at any measure likely to ombanuss wreckers, 
and to help the working of the administration, 

14 
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Sir I have no desire to deal with communism in deiad, hat 1 may say what is 
objectionable is not the preaching of communistic ideas hut the mmfemmH to mass 
violence for attaining its ideal. Such writings are getting more and inoie numerous and 
extracts from them fill two volumes. 

But, Sir, is Government the only body which belmved in faith of communist party 
in mass violence V Lei me remind the House of a statement of Dr. Hisan, who can 
not bo charged with being influenced by views of the Government, 

In the Lahore Congress in 1929 when l)i. Ansaii in trying to support Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution on the attempt on the Viceregal train, was being loudly interrupted 
by about 200 youths waiving rod Hags, what did he tell the interrupters V Let me 
note the snub ho administered to the red- flagged youths :~~ 

“Even those who are waiving the red Hag should remember that communist people 
do not believe in individual violence- but believe in mass violence.” 

Indeed, Sir, adveisity made strange bed -Eel lows of Dr. Ausan and the Government, 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Opposition, received cheers as ho rose to sum 
up the case for the Opposition. lie said that there was a fundamental difference in 

outlook between the Government and the Opposition. The former did not concede flic 

right of freedom to man or to the Press and all that it cared for was to cloak its 

naked autocracy by hypocritio acts such as bringing in the court of law to punish a 

man for publishing an article, which the Government had already prescribed Similarly 
picketing had been made an offence for the purposes of pre\ehtiug pimple from pro- 
moting industues in the country, so that the children m the country might not slarve 
Griffith had disclosed the mentality of the people, who never wished to pait with 
power while Sir JST. N. Snoar by cheap sneer forgot that on an occasion like this the 
debate should be lifted to higher eonsidmalions. Ml Dcsai maintained, firstly, that civil 
disobedience would bo lesoitod to wlionovo* found nocessaiy and while declaring tho 
present suspension of the movement genuine, warned that enactment of such a law 
would make inauguration of civil disobedience probable. As regards the teironsts Mr, 
Desai made it clear that howevei much lie and tho Congress condemned tenonsm, they 
jould not dissociate from their mind tho motive which prompted a man to commit a 
name. The real way to kill terrorism was to eradicate tho causes which led to it. tits 
appealed to tho House to reject tho Bill (Applause) 

Sir Henry Craik , winding up the debate, said that ordinary law was insufficient to 
deal with terrorism As for communism, though it would not/be dangerous for some 
years to come the danger was there and should ho provided for. As for communalism 
he reminded the house of the recent events in Bihar, Madras and the Punjab and asked 
them not to bury the head m the hand, lie regretted that the word ‘Liberty’ bad been 
used out of all sense of propoi tion, 

* The House divided at 7 p. m. and rejected the motion for consideration of the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill, 71 voting against and 01 tor. The result was acclaimed 
with tremendous, prolonged and some what vocifetous cheering by the Opposition, 
The Whips ot the Congress Daily received congratulations fiom all sides of the House. 
The House then adjourned. 


Civil Pa. Conn Amend. Brim 

I3lh. SEPTEMBER : — Sir Henry Craik, moved to-day that tho Dill amending tho 
Code of Civil Procedure 1908, urging protection not only to industrial workers, but all 
judgment-debtors from detention m civil prison amt confine such detentions to debtors 
proved to be rocaleiiiaut. 

Mr, Ramjet descaibed the hardships of the peasants and said that it was high time 
tho Government should try to do something for ilium and that they should at least 
be placed on the same footing in the matter of debt as salaried people. 

The discussion of the Bill vas briefer than was anticipated. There was all round 
support; to tho measure, Mr, N, M, Joslu observing “One step is enough for me”, 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer's auxiaty was only as regards commercial debtors whose 
caso stood on a different footing. The Bill was referred to a Meet Committee, 


. * Mr, AkhdDuit, Deputy President of the Assembly, in tho course of a press statement 
said that people’s representatives have justified people’s trust by throwing the Bill by 
such a big majority. All Bengal representatives including 8j. Ajruirenriranath Ubatterio© 
Dr. Pramatha Banerjoe, Mr, Nirxnai Chandra Clmmier, Mr. Lakshmi Eaata Moitra and 
Mr, Stnjya Bom wanted to speak, but none of them got an opportunity, 
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THE ‘VICEROY’S ADDRESS 


Duty ox Cikbon Bionics 

Sir Zafnilluh Khan's motion foi aoouptaiioo of thy Taiiff Board's rcflommondation, 
reducing the import duty on carbon blocks fiom twenty- live to hiteep. pm (juit. » 
valorem’, was earned" Dunn,!* the discussion, m uliuh Mr. L, Idas spoia, * 
Commerce Membei pointed out that halt the quantity oi carbon blushes was \m\m t H 
and iioped that, as a result ot the reduction, the local manufacturers would 
able to capture the entire maiket. 


Wahes Payment Bill 

Mr. Mitchell moved consideration of the Wages Payment Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee He said that as a icsult oi an amendment h\ the Ommmttte 
considerable advances had been made in respect oL the extension of the scope of no 
Bill, scouting fuompt payment oi wages and payment ot full wage* and giving cm. - - 
to the Act ’ lie explained timm changes and added that the Bill was most liiipoihmt 
as it affected millions of the people oi India. 

Mr h\ It James moved that the Bill be recirculated Ah James said that the 
Bill, as it had emerged horn the Select Oommntee, made extensive altoiatioiiH and 
affected classic of labourers who ongitmllj wme not mb mini tu 1m* brought in. ilm 
wage limit was laised from one handled to two hundred rupees J no bin, us 
amended, prohibited certain piactices winch were inherently not wrong 

Mr. Joshi , supported by Mr. V. V. Gin, opposed men eolation which in effect 
would deday the measure. 

Mr Mitchell opposed recirculation, hut proposed to meet the members interested 
in the Bill and those who had tabled a number oi amendments to it on the next day 
when the question whether the Bill should he pioceeded with oil Monday or at the 
next session at Delhi would be decided. . , 

Mr Jame v withdrew his recirculation motion and, pending the discussion to- 
morrow, the House agreed to take up consideration of the Bui on Urn ibtn. Ino 
House then adjourned till the Kith. 


H. E the Viceroy’s Address * 

16th. SEPTEMBER . — The Viceroy addressed both the Ileuses of the legislature 
to-day for an hour and gave a comprehensive review of the general conditions niiAbing 
India, His Excellency, among other subjects, referred to foreign a f fail s, Indians 
overseas, trade conditions, civil aviation and broadcasting, and finally abused India to 
work the new constitution which, in Ins opinion, was a great gam to India , 

The Viceroy announced bis decision to recommend the passage oi the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bid, as the pioviuoi.il Governments were unanimous in recommending its 
retention to scout o the inauguration of the new order under conditions most favourable 
to tho stability and success of the new Governments. 

IBs Excellency said that tho new constitution would be introduced by bis successor 
who comes equipped with groat technical knowledge of the constitution and would 
bring to the service of the Crown hero tho (idlest sympathy with Indian aspirations 
and ideals Lord Wiiiiugdon was glad that during his Vmemyally tho agelong efforts since 
Asoka onward had been consummated and the Act passed winch lor the brat tune m 
tho history of India consolidates tho whole of India for tho purposes of common cua* 
com under a single Government, 

His Excellency the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of the Legislature, said :~- 

* for the first time m tho history of the Legislative Assembly tho Viceroy’s address 
was boycotted by a section of the House. Tim Congress parly abstained from to-day’s 
function, and even though seats have been spread the emptiness of tho non-official 
benches m const rast to the overcrowding on tho oflioiai side was marked, and the 
situation was slightly worse nod by some members who were allotted back seats drift- 
ing to the -front in order to bo able to hear the Viceroy boiler. It scorned that the 
Congress party stood confronted by rival propositions, some suggesting that the speech 
should be punctuated by a demonstrative protest where the Viceroy announced his 
recommendation of the Criminal Law Bill mid some others suggesting that they 
should walk out at that hour. Tim party leadens thought, ihereioro, that the bust 
course was to absent themselves. The Congress Nationalists, however, kept to their 
seats and they alone provided a Khaddor sotting to the sombre dark oi morning 
drosses. 
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Gentlemen. — Once again it is my privilege as Viceroy io addicss lion, members ol 
both Houses and to give a brief review oi ilio general conditions affecting India, but 
befoie doing so 1 wish to make a brief reference of a poisonal chai actor. Before < I 
shall have an opportunity of addtessing you again my Government will have said 
farewell to a valued colleague and the Upper House to one of its most distinguished 
members Field-Marshal Sil Phillip Chutwode's toim of office as Commaiider-m-Chicf 
has boon one of the most eventful within living memory for the army in India, and I 
cannot let this opportunity pass without paying my heartfelt tribute to the value of 
the outstanding services that he has rendered to India. 

Kino -Emperor’s Silver Jura lee 

In addressing the members of the Legislative Assembly in January last, I expressed 
the hope that local Governments and local committees would receive the report of all 
communities in celebrating the 25th anniversary oi the accession of his Majesty the 
King- Emperor to the tluone and that the pnnces and people of India would once more 
give proof of their devotion to the Ciown and of thou* sympathy lot those inpieod 
by responding to my appeal on behalf of a iund to commemorate the occasion in an 
appropriate manner.' 1 am glad to be able to-day to acknowledge how magnificently 
my expectations have boon fulfilled. From every pint of India my Government 
received reports of the genuine and spontaneous exhibitions ol enthusiasm t which 
accompanied the jubilee celebrations not only in the laiger towns but also in small 
and remote villages. The efforts of a few misguided people luce and there to mai the 
occasion only served to show how few such pm suns were »and how out of sympathy 
with the general spirit the people of India cveiywhcro wore cagci to show thoii 
loyalty and devotion to the Crown. The i espouse to my appeal lias beam equally 
gratifying and it is evidence of the generosity of the pi moos and people of India that 
the total collections for the Silver Jubilee Fund amount to the splendid sum of over 
Rs. 1 25 lakhs. The rosult could not have boon achieved without good organisation and 
much well-directed effort, anil to all those throughout the length and breadth of the 
land who have contributed m any way to the success of the fund 1 accord my^ grateful 
thanks. It will, I am certain/ bo a cause of great satisfaction to ins Majesty the 
King-Emperor to know that his silver jubilee will for all time be associated m India 
with so great an increase in the resources of institutions which bring redid to those 
in sickness and distress, 


Foreign Affairs 

T now turn to foreign affairs. As regards Nepal I would only say that 1034 added still 
another year to the long tale of unbroken friendship and mutual confidence which are 
traditional between India and this her only Asiatic neighbour within the Himalayan wall 

Transfer of Gilgit 

In another frontier field there are interesting developments^ to ret lord. As the 
result of an agreement concluded with his Highness I he Maharaja of Kashmoro in 
March last, the civil and military administration of the trails- Indus portion of the 
Gilgit Wazarat was taken over by the Government of India on the 1st of last month. 
The change without diminishing the suzerain rights of his Highnesses (will leave V) 
undivided local control in the hands of the Government of India on an important 
sector of the Indian frontier T am happy to he m a position to assure the house that 
the reorganisation has beoen completed without additional expenditure to Indian 
revenues. 


Chinese Turkestan 

Beyond the Gilgit frontier stands Rinkmng or Chinese Turkestan, the westernmost 
province of China. Li Ibis province the situation continues to be obscure and uncer- 
tain. My Government learnt with concern of the distress caused by the recent civil 
turmoil in this friendly and important province and the ensuing dislocation of the 
ancient commerce between India and China by the Karakoram passes. The Indian 
traders in Sinkiang have unfortunately suffered much luudship and loss both to life 
and property, but there arc signs that the efforts of his Majesty’s consulate at Kashgar 
in their behalf are bearing fruit, indeed one of (iio most affecting tributes of loyalty 
to the King-Emperor came from these very traders who despite all hardships and 
losses in this distant land combined to contribute a mm of several thousand rupees to 
Ms Majesty’s Silver Jubilee fund, Our sympathies are with the local ShoM&ng 
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authorities and. with the central Chinese Government in their task of maintaining order 
and control— a matter of no little neighbourly concern to India. 

Indo-A Ft iiiA"sr Tn \m 

My Govci nmont havo under active consideration the question of the impi ovement of 
trade facilities between India and Afghanistan m fbo light of Hie icpoit of i ho trado 
delegation ■winch visited that countiy fioin India in the spiing of last year In parti- 
cular it is our desiio, if possible, to devise means of lessening the difficulties to Indian 
trade cieated by the recent adoption by tfie Afghan Government of a slate trade 
monopoly system'. 

New I? el vnoNsini* with An as Ciast R clous 

His Majesty’s Government and tlie Government of Indui have special i elutions of 
long standing with (lie independent rubes of the Ft ate,; on the <\iab coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and ha\e accepted special respond rnl,t ms tovaids tli-nn in order to 
strengthen these ties And m \ns\ of the Fact, that tin* Aiab coa ,t has wapmed a 
new and increasing importance as a insult of the esf.ihhshmcist of the Imperial An ways 
ionic on that coast and of revumt oornmmeial developments, Ins Mapvh/s ( *o\eniinenf 
with the concurrence of his Excellency t lie Hhail-h <>f Balmun hu\e new transferred to 
Hainan) then naval stations hilheiio e\istmg at Hcnjam and Basidu His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat, their Excellencies the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Hainan) and certain of 
the trucial coast Shaikhs havo concluded agreements with the Biifish Government which 
facilitate the passage of the aircraft which foirn a link of <Hor-mereusnig importance 
m the empire chain of communications —a link in winch the Government id India havo 
a vital interest I shall always remember with pleasure my meetings with certain of 
the Arab rulers in the course of my recent journeys by 'air through their territories* 
Their loyalty to their ancient associations wifch'tho British Government and the 
Government of India was on that occasion expressed m the most marked manner, and 
they may rest assured that no Viceroy in India can fail to havo their interest at 
heart. 


Quetta Earthquake 

The Frontier Province of Baluchistan has been the focus of world-wide sympathy 
on account of the terrible earthquake which, as hon, members arc await s' recently 
overtook the city of Quetta and the surrounding areas and which caused a less of 
life and destruction of property probably unprecedented in the history of this 

country. The outstanding feature of the' scene of suffering and devastation that 

followed tins catastrophe t was the prompt and effective maunei m winch the troops 

ot the Quetta garrison - officers and men- were organised for relief and rescue, work, 

I had the privilege of paying them all my personal tribute of admiration during my 
recent visit to Quetta, i now take this opportunity again of expressing, on behalf of 
the Government of India and myself, our heartfelt sympathy with all those who have 
suffered and our (loop gratitude to those, including the various leliof organizations, 
who have spared no efforts to alleviate their suffering and losses and in this eon nee** 
lion I wish particularly to bring publicly to your notice the magnificent work that 
was done by the ladies of Quetta, for whoso untiring ami devoted service it is 
difficult to find words of sufficient praise and appreciation. I must also make mention 
of the most generous way in which the local Governments, particularly of tho Punjab, 
Bombay and the North-West Frontier Province, have responded to our appeal for 
help with staff, money and medical and other facilities, and wo are indebted to them 
and their officers for tho efficient organizations set up by them Cm: tho reception and 
relief of refugees. My very sincere thanks are also duo for tho generous and world- 
wide sympathy that has boon shown In response to my appeal for funds, ft is 
evident that the damage which has been caused amounts to several crores of rupees 
ami wo shall need nil the money we can collect if wo are to bo able effectively to 
relieve the thousands who havo boon rendered homeless and destitute* 


Belimxtatmh of Bino-Burmm Frontier 

Tho problem of tho delimitation of tho iindemareafed frontier between Burma and 
bx which I referred when X last addressed this House, has advanced a stage 
KLL a T™ m t of nn ngroemmit reached between Ids Majesty^ 

Kingdom and tho Government of India, on the ono hand, 
i Chinese Government, on the other hand, by an exchange of notes, A mini 
boundary commission, wilt a neutral chairman nominated by tho League of Hailora, 
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lias been appointed to dotoimino the southern section of the uinlomarcated boundary 
between Burma and Yunnan The League has been fortunate In securing the serve on 
of Col. Iselm of the Swiss Army, as chairman of the commission This officer has 

the experience of having successfully and impmfially determined the frontier between 

Iraq and Syria and is thus particularly well quulilied to preside over the labouis of 
the commission on the Indo-Chinese frontier. The commission hope*, to assemble by 
Dec, 1 next and start operations immediately. 

Indo-Burma Trade Auuelailnt 

"Whilst on the subject of Burma I would remind hon, members that when f add- 
ressed them m January last I mentioned that the question of the hade relations be- 
tween India and Burma after separation was the subject of conversions bid ween my 
Government and tire Government of Burma. These negotiations have now boon con- 
cluded and the agiuonumt which lias been reached has been embodied m the draft 
Orders m Council winch were recently published lor general information Those 
di aft ordeis will in due course be laid before Parliament m aocoj dance with the 

provisions of the Constitution Act, and it would perhaps be mappiopi lain at tins 

stage to discuss them 111 any detail. I would, howovei, say^ that they i (‘present the 
ag'ieed opinions of my Government and of 11m Government of Burma as to the regime 
which is best calculated to cieate ail atmorspheio in which the two countries may 
during the period of transition soberly and dispassionately consider the problems of 
their future relations. 

I NOUNS TN ZaZII) \TJ 

1 am aware of the deep interest which lion, rnomhois have consistently evinced 
since the legislation of last year m t lie position, of Indians m Zamnbai The genend 
question is still the subject or discussion between the Societal*) of State lor India and 
the Secretary of Statu for the Oolomus. The decision of the Secretary of State for the 
colonies that if speoiho cases of hardship alleged to have icsulled from the operation 
of the e, loves decrees are brought locally to the notion of the Government of Zati/Jhor 
they will bo most carefully investigated by that Government and, if necessary, brought 
to iho notice of the Bee rotary of State lor the Colonies has already been announced. 
All that I ean do at this stage is to assure lion, members of the unceasing vigilance 
and solicitude o! my Government. 

Iviony v Mkmmm Legislation* 

lion members will remember that in the course of rny last address to tho two 
Houses of the Centura! Legislature I referred to the outcome of Mr. Menon’s enquiries 
regarding iho probable effects of tho Marketing Bill which had been gazetted in Kenya 

on the interests of Indians. Ifis report has since been published, together with tho 

comments of the Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. I also infoimed hon. 
roomers that, m deference to the wishes of tho Government of India, the Konya 

Government had agreed to defer progress with Iho Bill pending ermsideraiion 

of Mr Menon’s import. It was not to bn expected that legislation which had 

already been announced on tho lines of that existing ns J lie sister territories 

of Uganda and Tanganyika and of winch the primary object was to improve 

methods of marketing would be abandoned. Tho Government of India, therefore, 

bent ‘their efforts to semiring such amendments in tiro Bill as would reduce tho 
hardships and remove tho apprehensions of the Indian trading community in Kenya. 
Tho provision of tho Bill which evoked the liveliest critic ism was that relating to tho 
grant of exclusive licences. It was feared that if, as originally proposed, the Governor 
m Council was entitled to issue exclusive licences without reference to tho Legislative 
Council, there would bo neither sufficient publicity nor adequate opportunity for 
discussing tho question whether tho issue of such licences was necessary or justified. 
In order t to meet this objection, the Government of Kenya have inserted a provision 
in tiro Bill to tiro effect that tho application of the principle of an exclusive licence 
to any particular type of produce shall bo effected by a motion in the Legislative 
Council after 14 days’ notice has been given. Apart from the question of exclusive 
licences, tiro chief anxiety of Indians was that the number of buying centres might bo 
unduly restricted and that they might bo located at inconvenient distances from tiro 
existing markets. In this respect tho Government of Konya had agreed to give an 
assurance that ail important markets existing at pi osent would bo declared as buying 
centres, If is understood that the Government of Kenya have gone further and have 
i use j ted an amendment in the Bill itself providing that trading centres will automati- 
cally bo markets under the Ordinance, Certain subsidiary amendments such as tho 
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provision that reasons for the rofusal to grant or renew a licence shall ho recorded in 
writing have ffiso boon effected. Above all, a cafegonen! ussuianco lias been given 
both by the Colonial Office and by the Government of Kenya that the Bill is not 
racial in its intention and will not be racial m its open aboil Those are important 
safeguards. As hon’ble memhets aio awaie, the Keoreury of Slnto tor the Colonies 
lias agreed that the Bill should not bo bionght into opeiation until he has had an 
oppoitumty of considering it as passed, if necessary, m consultation with the Secretary 
oi State for India The way is, thorciore, still open to iurthui rep rose, i tat l-j us by ns, 
should these become necessaiy. 


Indian Rrsevrcii Fund Assorminv 

A subject of considerable goneial into rest and importance on which F should hi e to 
dwell is tho activities of the Indian Research Fund Ansociuiimi The avm-aaiion 
depends for its activities primarily on funds provided bv novorinneuf The Cmilml 
Legislature is icpiesented on its governing bo Iv by two uv mben fleeted by the 
Legislative Assembly and one member elected b\ the Conned of .Suite, but 1 ( ?m not 
sure whether the nature of the vork done l>v the assomulum h widely known. Tins 
must he my excuse for referring to tho subject. 1 think I am correct in navnm that 
the association, which was founded in 1011, was the first organisation of if; kind to 
bo constituted m tho British Umpire The Medical Research Cuunffil m Kmdand was 
started only during the Croat Wai. An increasing d-upoe of public mime 2 is bein'** 
directed towaids the graver diseases which afflict our country such ns malaria fCuhv 
Azar and cholera, fn Kala-Azar notable success has been acluevod through invest m- 
tions made by a special commission appointed by tho association and through minflaiy 
enquiries which it partly financed. As a result, this disease, which at one time 
seemed so menacing a problem m tho eastern pails of India, may now (to said to have 
been brought definitely under control During more recent years the problems asso- 
ciated with choloia have been receiving intensive study and F am infonned that there 
is considerable hope that the enquiries now horn# earned out will thiow new fnfif 
on many of the puzzling features of this formidable epidemic disease. Malaria u a 
disease of more widespread incidence and presents more varied problems ‘ i need 
hardly remind horn members that it was an officer of tho Indian Medical iWvwe who 
discovered how the disease is transmitted and thereby pointed out the course of 
subsequent investigation It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that fndii should 
continue to take a leading part m the investigation of makuial problems The' malaria 
survey of India organised by the Indian Research Fund A vme.iAliou ha; been at work 
for years past and has achieved notable results. As an illustration of if , activities l 
xnay add that at the moment one of its paities Is engaged in a mirvev of Oueif t and 
its onvironmonls where malai ia has hmx # and is one of the nujor problems of 
public health. All oi us perhaps are familiar by now with the term deficiency 
disease and al that it connotes, The Research Fund Association litv: for Itsii^ 

cognisant of its fundamental importance and among tfs must notable n>-him i*nn*!if - are 
the researches in nutrition caiTusd out in Ooonoor bv Kir Robert, MofVrmn win* ins 
earned a world-wide reputation and has brought, credit to himself arid to India Tim 
results °Mho resoarchos earned out under Mm auspices oi the assu-ialim’i an 
published from time to timo m tho Indian Journal „f Mnlirat toward and the 
records or the malaria survey publications issued under its nut h.ui tv, hut for 1, 1 m 
convenience of the general public non-tech mod articles are also issued tiorioilieu t v 
to the ay pngs. The account that I have given of the Vcliv Has o ho* m fi 
has had to ho brief. It must not ho regankul as exhaust ivo. But if i sh mi d Zu 
tn focus interest on a branch of research which is of tho utmost import n - . to h 
wolfare oi tho country, my object will have boon served, for n wrest' L « 
“ ml hymimthy onoonragomont Tho lot of the research worker is often to 

Hie 

that comes of duty consmentiousfy done.‘"Oar' 'more TnHghfoml’T'm “shmih f T hnst 

Sxtrplps Stocks op QtrwrsK 

1 Hon. members will be interested to hoar of a msont division i,„ ,, 

Pf qtdnt ‘ Alihon^ pSllliTnSfi; 

India decided some time ago 



is a transferred provincial subject, the Glovommont of 
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that they ' should maintain a reserve of 150,000 lbs. of llus drug in order in meet 
possible emergencies The recent * distressing cxpeuence ot Ceylon where the incidence 
of malaria on ail unpiecedentod scale last year rapidly depleted locally available sup- 
plies has emphasised the wisdom of tho decision. The surplus lo which 1 have inferred 
represents the stock of quinine in the possession of the Government of India over 
and above this reserve. The question of its disposal has been engaging the attention 
of my Government for some time past. Considering the constitutional position we 
were under no obligation to distubute it to local Governments below the prevailing 
market rates. Nevertheless m 1932 local Governments were offered supplies in addi- 
tion to their normal annual requirements at a price lower than the cost of production 
so that they may bo enabled to extend hjuinisation’ of tho people at a small at cost 
than would be incurred if this additional requirements were obtained at current mar- 
ket puces. This scheme fell through mamly because local Government found them- 
selves unable to buy the entire surplus stock with sufficient lapuhty even at the 
reduced pneo. The Government of India then endeavoured with the fulL consent ot 
past public Accounts Committees to sell this surplus to trade agencies not with a 
view to financial profit but in order to convert into cash a commodity for which 
thore was no effective official demand and thus make available funds that might bo 
utilized for some useful purpose of public benefit. Those efforts not having mot with 
appreciable success it was decided recently to -distribute 45,OU() lbs. Iree to local Gov- 
ernments, subject to tho condition tliat this amount will be distributed hoc over and 
above the quantities winch local Governments may now bo distributing at their expense. 
The amount which is proposed to bo distubuted * comics to more than half tho avail- 
able surplus wnich at the end of June last was only 79,000 lbs. and n-picsonts at tho 
current market price of quinine a gift of Rs. JO lakhs to the provinces. R is hoped 
that the bulk of this will roach tho masses in fhe ruiai aieas and suplommit in the 
field of public health the assistance that the contribution of one crore announced by 
the lion. Finance Member during his last budget speech was designed to provide to* 
wards rural reconstruction. 

IifDixv’s Foueion Tbade 

You will, I think, expect me to make some mention of a matter which particularly 
at tho present time is of great public interest. I refer to India’s foreign trade. Nine 
months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautious -optimism in spile of the 
disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a mailer for 
regret that world conditions will show little sign of the long awaited recovoi y ; on tho 
contrary yet another of our most important maikets, namely, Italy, has been obliged 
to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to protect her foreign 
exchange position. Nevertheless I ice! that I am justified so far as India is concerned 
in repeating that note of optimism. India’s exports of merchandise for the first four 
months of the present trade year show an increase of more Gian 4 and a half lakhs 
over the figures lor tho corresponding period of J933 and though they show a compa- 
ratively small inoieaso of I and a halt lakhs over last year’s total it must he remem- 
bered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw notion by Japan, On 
this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely .cotton purchase by Japan, there has 
been a decrease of over 3 and a half erores m t tho present year. Omitting this excep- 
tional item India’s export trade m other commodities has improved by time? erores m 
comparison, with last year. Ron. members may ho interested more particularly in tho 
results of our trading with Germany anti rtuly — countries m which tho most stringent 
measures of control have been imposed In tho case of Germany our information is 
based on the reports of our trado commissioner in Hamburg who has made a critical 
examination of the German import statistics, Mr. Gupta informs us that in the last 
quarter of 3934 the balance of trade was against India lo the extent of 2 and one- 
fourth per coni* in the first quarter of 1935 tho balance was even showing an exchange 
of goods valued a t 20 million roiebmaiks ; for the second quarter of 1935 the balance 
has again swung in India s favour and Germany has imported from India goods valued 
at 31 million reichsmarks against exports to India of 24 million only. Again in the 
case of Italy contrary to what might have boon expected from the new and stringent 
system of import control our exports in tho first four months of this year have fallen 
off by b per cent only I quote those figures in no spirit of complacency. My Govern- 
mentare My alive to tho dangers with which tho course of intornutionnl trado Js 
now beset and they will continue to watch the situation with tho most serious care, 

Before I leave tins subject may 1 bring one ci room, stance to tho notice of those 
who may have found Mile consolation in a comparison of tho trade figures of prede- 
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pression years with those of the present day. I would ask them to remember that 
world prices of primary commodities hare fallen some 45 per cent, since iiL , 0 and 
that rallies in themselves aio no true index to tho variation in the quantum of tmde. 

Industrial Mvtters 

* n ° W - t0 C . Crtaiu ln ?, llstli , al matters of inforost. The coal industry in particular 
has been piommcnt m our thoughts m recent months You will, 1 am sum, share my 
deep regret at the two tragic mining disasters which recently occurred within a month 
of each other and m winch 31 persons in all lost their- lives. The secom ol ! 

Tn°S S J^I « it l T oxc 1 ° 1 i tl0n ’ ft 0 worst ,“'wng disaster that lias occurred iu India 
!io S i cai ° and foresight can do mining ivmains in every country m 

the woild a dangerous occupation and our rocoid in India hi this matter hitherto* h*^ 
been comparatively good. These two last disasters have each been referred L invct- 
tigations to statutory courts of enquiry by the Government of Ihhar and Oruut and i 
do not, therefore, desire to comment further upon ilium except to say that f trust Urif 
tho results of tho courts’ investigations will bo to indicate some step, by which 
tire risk of the recurrence of such events can bo minimised. I noied with plpu<mn' 
the passing at your last session of tho Mines (Amendment) Act winch will nMuim 
the hours of labour, will give further pi election to children and will elioof a number 
of other reforms. It will come into force in a fortnight’s time and I hope that t 
prove oflective m increasing tho welfare and efficiency of the miners 
m A s ?- f you T ? ie probably aware wo have now constituted within the Govern- 
meut of India a Luioau of Industrial Intelligence and Research, and tho advisory 
council for this sub oct held recently its first meeting in Simla. I am glad to »» that 
we have secured the corporation of the provincial Govornmonts, of the leadin' 1 - Slates 
and of prominent non-officials on this council. Wo have started on a small sckln but 
it is haidly necessary for mo to emphasize the increasing impedance of mdusfml 
rosearch and intelligence m the advancement of industry, ft is mv hope that as II i 
work develops it may prove of substantial assistance to Indian industrialit and m . - 
cularly to those who by reason of tho small scale on which they work nro milt U, 

rte^V/eTZdviot . ° mS0lTOS ° r in vmrmt condiUo,IS t0 avai ‘ Diemsoives of 
ingly’ r upoi V us 1 °aU. lb You wif 1 roSei^tliJrihout a yoai- 

tant programme of development designed piimarily to' I, ring the m m S -M r 
and certain internal routes into lmo with modem Pleas. In , • 1, , ' t ,-l 

cooperation required betwoon the civil aviation expel / St,,; „ 

formed a special civ.! aviation circle in tlw Central Public Work. In ai-b m ,| V- 'n- 
out the programme direct y The estimated cost of the works ww s ffi'W Pd u- 
and you will bo interested to hear that orders have i, V.f . i / i ,U ’ 

at a total oost of Rs. X6 Jakhs and fo ligl t n , ,i m, ! Z frl U, J P 1 
Ks. 9 and a half lakhs. Progress with wks” tW Kh tthl u ■vevKof 't y 
made will naturally be rather slower, but tho outlines or tlic iro-Smnm t ■ \ l L !! 

Swififf r i?' ■^ r ° aro > ■ novr J a0 °d with tlio introduction of regular" nivhi (IviiV 
and with a greatly increased^ intensity of 1 hu trails*- India wtrv Res. Those drum^’L t fI 
involve certain important adjustments within the original programme and I 'iioR* t mu 
our giound organisation will bo developed fast enough to meet tho doiriajul* of -llm air' 

,U V ot l0SH ™ >*"««>» <’C official ^activity 1.™ o adm Kf r I 
tion of the Road J mid. Your resolutions of April 1934 probmml Uio lite of m v/dt 
account indefinitely and made it possible for tho standing commi ttoo oi ro ds ° S 
a longer and perhaps a more generous viow in dealing “Mil ^l«SfS 

gjf y^ome Iffion^toSoiwtfabto Sr'diK 

jr, ggya y-gg ^ si‘SA ir 1 & »? 

forgotten tho provinces which are martin nrnfd ofleofor lonlTvl Am ,mv 'i If t 
approved by tho committee allows for grants of its! 25 Mhs “S' Vv> • w ? 

maf,;.™ «nSd "Sjt KTKrtff 4 wJ “TScSlSSi'S 
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large transmitting station in Delhi to broadcast programmes in English and in Urdu. 
This station will, I hope, be ready for use Indore the end of this year. A largo 
transmitting station at Madras will coi'tamly bo needed, and wo hope to instill new and 
powerful transmitters at the existing* stations at Calcutta and Bombay. Whether it 
will be possible within the resources now at our disposal to instai lour iciay receivers 
and two shoitwave stations to complete a bioadcasling ( framework for India as a 
whole I cannot yet say. A more detailed investigation of costs will be made during 
the coming wintei, and a definite scheme for the expenditure of the sum included m 
the fund will then be prepared. 

Fail in Railway Earnings 

It is a matter of great disappointment to me that the improvement in railway 
earnings which was so welcome a feature of the previous year has suffered a setback 
during the current year, though 1 hope it is only temporary. Till the middle of 
August railway Gainings have been about half a croro below those of last year and 
unless there is a change for the better soon, the position of Indian railways will 
again become serious. I can only add at present that Government are fully alive to 
the gravity of the situation with those responsible for the administration of Indian 
railways m order that whatever stops arc possible may bo taken to improve their net 
earnings. 

Reserve Bank op India 

This year has soon an important step forward in the development of the financial 
organisation of India On April I last, the Reserve Bank of India camo info existence 
and assumed responsibility for the management of the currency and exchange and for 
making the sterling remittances of the Government of India. The Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve were on that date amalgamated and transferred 
to the control of the bank. The bank is at present continuing to issue Government of 
India currency notes in the form with which the public is familiar. In duo course 
these will be replaced by the bank’s own notes. The bank did not assume its full 
responsibilities as head of the credit organisation of India until the beginning ot July, 
when the scheduled banks wore required to make their deposits. From that date the 
Ressrvo Bank became a central bank in the full moaning of the term and on July 4 
declared its bank rate for the first time. 

Rural Development Scheme 

In March last the legislature approved of tlio proposal that out of last year’s re- 
venue surplus, a sum of Rs. 11U lakhs should be distributed to the provinces for the pur- 
pose of improving the conditions of life in the villages. This action I am glad fo say has 
been universally welcomed throughout India. Rs. 15 lakhs of this grant were set apart 
for assisting the co-operative movement. The local governments were invited to make 
recommendations as to the most profitable use to which the balance could bo put and 
their proposals have been scrutinized by the Government of India before their approval 
was accorded. A statement has recently been laid on the table of this House which 
shows the objects to which the money is being devoted. The objects are various since 
they are adjusted to the needs of the different parts of the country. Out of the total 
grant, over Rs. 25 lakhs will be spent on village water supply and irrigation, nearly 
Rs. 19 lakhs on schemes for general improvement m the villages, Rs, 12 lakhs on the 
improvement of village roads and Rs. 10 lakhs on sanitation and medical work, A sign 
of the times is that m certain provinces money will bo spent on arrangements for 
broadcasting instruction and entertainment m the villages. My hope is that this grant 
will prove the beginning of a .steady .advance throughout India in improving the condi- 
tions of life in the villages in which nine- tenths of the population live. 

Oovt. of India Act 

Since I last addressed you the Government of India Bill has received the Royal 
assent and has become the Government of India Act, 1985, A groat ami difficult task 
has thus been completed by Rariiament, after an expression, direct or indirect,, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
the princes of India here and in England,. Views of every nature, extreme or melio- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed, wo have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that in the constitution and wo have nil sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed. It is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forgot the 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and substance 
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of our total achievement. On such a consideration we must, I thinly conclude iliai the 
gain to India is great Ido not, thoreloie, on tins occasion desire lo invito your attention 
to any of tlio particular piovisions of the Act, but I would ask v>u to consider U\o 
broad featuies of tlio new coiisidution and desire lo gi\e you, if i may, one word <d 
advice. It is a matter of gi eat satisfaction to me that dining my Viceroy alt y there 
lias been made possible a consummation which many of the great julms of India 
through the ages denned to see hut did not see and whu.h was haidly in sight when I 
myself took oflice over four yeais ago I moan that the Act for the liist time in the 
history of India cosolidutos the whole of India, State and British, foi the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India foi the first time, and can be- 
come one groat country The second broad feature m contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the now constitution will draw tiimr auth- 
ority by direct devolution hom the (Jiown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
They will cease to be agents and will stand loilli as full political and |uii,dm pci son- 
all ties, exercising the function ot his Majesty. Tim fust hutui** to which 1 haw* re- 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the lb dish Goveinment 
but of all gieat rulers m India, fioiii Asoka ouwuids The second [ealuic is the 
necessary preliminary and bestaugtny for the full attainment hy India of fhc political 
character which the most developed* of Ins Majesly’s dominions 'enjoy Mv o>penenco 
of India now extends over two decades and S have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of tho history and pi notice ot political life m the oilier pans of the British 
Empire It is out of that long and full e\ jieneuco and out of fhe genuine sympathy 
whicii I have ever felt for India’s political aspirations that 1 give jou tins Void of 
advice. Nothing is to he gained by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 

Cheat Potentialities of Development' 

The now constitution contains within it great potentialities of deve- 
lopment. Everything is to be gained by taking up tho now proffered role 

of a consolidated India and a full political personality and by developing Urn constitu- 
tion till it m due season sheds those limitations and restrictions whWi have berm 

designed for the period ot its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has 
nevei led us anywhere m the past and will never lead us anywhere in the ful lire, ft 
will not be my task to mtioduee the new constitution iiur to join with > ou m its 
constitutional and I trust haimomous development. 

Tuihijtk to new Yiceuov 


I shall hand over that task to one who comes equipped with a great technical 
knowledge of our new constitution, for he has In nisei i be, on a builder in the const ruc- 
tion of your policy, one who will l know firing to the service of the Grown here 
fullest sympathy with your aspirations and ideals. 1 feel the greatest confidence that 
when ho comes to the stage, which 1 have now reached my life here ns Viceroy, he 
will look back on a period, fraught with great good to the fortunes of India, enriched 
by tho sarno kindliness which you will assmedly accord to him as vou have w> 
generously accorded to mo. 

Your thoughts arc no doubt occupied, as mi no arc, by forecasts of the steps by 
winch and at which tho now constitution will bo brought into operation. It is impossi- 
ble for mo at tho stage to give any indication of precise dates but as you arc no doubt 
aware all branches of my Governments and all the provincial Governments in India arc 
actively and indnstnally engaged on the problems winch must bo solved before the new 
constitutions in provinces and at the centre can be introduced. Wo shall spare no 
shorts which will enable us to introduce the now order of things at the earliest possi- 
ble date. In conformity with this intention tho commit too appointed by his MajWlvTi 
Government to report on tho delimitation of constituencies and connected problems 
will assemble m Simla before tho end of tho present month, that is withm two months 
ox the date of i . ho Royal assent. Wo have scoured, as tho chairman of that committee, 
an electoral authority of groat eminenco in Sir Laurie Hammond, while with him will 
be associated two Indian members whoso experience as High Court judges ensures Unit 
judicial outlook and strict impartiality which are so essential. The problems which face 
th° p°^ mi ^ 00 aro o£ £ rcat complexity but 3 am confident that they will prove equal to 


. conclusion I wish to make an appeal which is not new but which is uppermost 
ia - at t 1 ie time. No system of Parliamentary Government can bo 

expected to work successfully and lor tho benefit ol the people as a whole 'without the 
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existence of a spirit of accommodation and a willingnoss on the Part of all sections of 
tlio people to motor tho wider interests of iho whole body politic to Hie narrower 
interests of their own particular section As I said nut long ago, in a speech at 
Allahabad, the shadow of communal strife is hanging at this lime over India. It is a 
shadow of evil portent and a cause of constant anxiety not only to all Governments 
m India hut to all thoughtful and irresponsible people. If India is to enter on her new 
constitution to conditions favourable to its successful developments that shadow must 
be dispelled and I would appeal to all those who # Jove this oonnti y and desire to see 
it well-governed by its own people to show a spiiit of tolerance and goodwill and to 
work for the creation of greater friendliness among all communities. 

Cm Law Amendment Bill 

On Thursday last the Legislative Assembly, to tho regret of my Government and 
myself, refused by a majority to take mto consideration the bill to give permanence to 
the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and to certain provisions of tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932. 

1 had hoped that the Assembly would share with the Government tho responsibi- 
lity for this measure. Their refusal to do so lias transferred tho responsibility to mo 
and after taking time to consider ail the implications of tho action or inaction on my 
part I have decided, in discharge of my responsibility foi the safety, tranquillity and 
interests of the British India, to give tho Assembly an opportunity to consider their 
decision and the Bill will bo brought botore that House again m a i ecu mm ended foim. 

The arguments for and against tho Bill have already been discussed at gieat length 
on tho floor of the Legislative Assembly and l shall, therefore, state as briefly as 
possible, my own reasons for considering flic passage of tho Bill to be essential. Wo 
aie on tho eve of important changes m the constitution of Lidia within tho next two 
years. The primary responsibility foi the maintenance of peace and good Government 
an tho provinces will be transferred to Ministers, responsible to the legislatures, I 
consider it my imperative duty to use such powers and possess to secure that that 
transfer takes place in the most favourable conditions possible to tho stability and 
success of these new Governments. 

Dangerous subversive movements are still active in the country. Communal unrest, as 
f have already said, is unfortunately a mure serious danger than for many joars past 
The experience of all local Governments has been that the provisions of ibis Bill give 
them powers who are effective in keeping these movements in check and m prevent- 
ing tho publication of incitements to communal dissension. They are unanimous in 
considering the retention of these powers essential. 1 am myself satisfied that they are 
right and this I would bo failing in my duty if I did not use my special powers to 
secure that these Governments have these powers during the remainder of tho present 
constitution and that the new Governments shall also have them whoa they lake over 
the rest of Government, And now I leave you gentlemen to continue your labours of 
this present session and to do so with full confidence that you will continue to main- 
tain the traditions and dignity which have always characterised tho proceedings of 
our Legislative Chambers, 

Repeal of Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 

17th. SEPTEMBER Tho Assembly mot to-day in order io discuss non-oflieial busi- 
ness. The discussion adjourned from tho Delhi session was resumed on Mr, /A Das* 8 
Bill to repeal tho Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

Sir iV. N. Sircar ( Law Member ) who on the previous occasion spoke for two 
and a half hours, continued Ins speech and said that on the last occasion ho referred 
to 56 cases, which number might have increased, in which responsible Congressmen, 
including members of tho Congrosss Committee, wore convicted of violent crime. This 
proved conclusively that a large number of associations, including Congress organiza- 
tions, wore nominated by men who believed in vlolonoo* though they found it expedi- 
ent to sail under the flag of non-violence just as Chinese pirates often used the' Rod 
Cross flag. Sir Nripendra dealt with tho question of percentage of violent crime and 
said that this was not so small as Mr, Ohauasyam Gupta thought, In the Chittagong 
case the actual raiders wore probably a hundred or two hundred. lie read extracts 
from the evidence of tho loader of the conspiracy hi order to show that, besides the 
Congress Committee, organizations of physical culture of volunteers ami of women 
were part of tho terrorist organization and tho numbor involved by reason of tho 
intonso activity of tho Congress at Chittagong could safely bo put at several thousands. 
The other instances wore the Ohcohua kat 5 case in Midnapore and tho recent ktor-pro- 
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vicial case tried at Alipoie Continuing, tiro Law Member said that it bad been, stated 
that repression could not remove terrorism No one asserted that it could nor that the 
substitution of executive for judicial judgment was a trilling matter. But d repressive 
law was an abomination it was the insult of ((impelling necessity Those who had no 
faith ill the executive, but had unlimited cnnlidoneo in eouii, tound it convenient to 
ignore the findings of the court. That class of papeis was a limb of the conspiracy and 
th to ugh the cult of violence had i cached the people even m the remote pans of the 
province Mr. A C Butt had stated that terrorism was due to hunger for freedom 
and bread. The Law Member asked whether similar hunger did not exist elsewhere, 
whether Madias, Bombay and other provinces wop' flowing with milk and honey, f Mr. 
Josln : There is no peimaiienl settlement there). The loader el the Opposition had 
warned them that if minimal law continued them was a pi«»b,ihil,ly of mvd diwobu- 
dience being launched The Law Member considered that ami mink L wr evil than the 
certainty of anaehy and chaos if the law was lephvod. lb' ( liui.iob't i jed Mr. Betiais 
speech 1 ho other day as remaining high up in the an and ni \m ( oinmg dov\n irmn 
it to the hard realities of the world m \\hi»*h they hod The Law M> 'labor ended by 
appealing to the House to reject Mr, B Dads Bid. 

Mr. Shamlal said that he as a former dtduuoo counsel m ooii.piiu^v e:i , proposed 
to give instances Lorn judicial leeord,. to show how the ip^nd pnwei j .even 
to the Government weie abused, how evidence wan Indicated b t \ th* 1 poli<*e, and how 
titles wine con furred on the pohoo and t lie magukr.rv by th*> Gmrumwnf. When 
the Lahore conspuaoy ease was proceeding the appiovejN {.aid that they wanted to be 
taken out of the custody without winch limy could noi give out Urn lad,,, An applica- 
tion was made to the High Court asking for oidms lot tin n removal from police 
custody, but the Government, m exmeise of their special ptiweis, i»Mi*d an older de- 
claring the Fort, m which approvers veto kept, a > a jail, thus deie.it mg the object of 
the defence application. Mr. Shamlal muitiplmd inshineo., wheie Im alleged Ihe (t L 1). 
and the magistracy were involved in commit ting pi o jury and foigegv and declared llml 
such officials would surely abuse the special povvvis lie reminded Hie lloime of the 
statement of the accused m flic Lahore conspnaey ease, namely that Hiev were deter- 
mined to become toronsts only after they saw a Holme Superintendent, himself deal 
Jallu blows on Lain Lajpai Icai. (Voice : Shame A Mr. Shamki! said that lenon.nn 
was duo to British domination and exploitation and when the latter ceased the 
former would, # . 

Mr, N. Bardoloi narrated ins experinces in Assam, whom he said aulhoriBes tlmm- 
selves had p nick i sod violence in many eases, Terrormiu m Bengal \vu » duo to con- 
tinned repression and suppression practised b t y the authorities and their allempt to jut 
class against class. Mr. Bardoloi had not linirhed when llm lion, o adjourned. 

I suns Com- im Bill 

18th. SEPTEMBER .-Official business was transacted in the VioWnbi) lo-dn>. 
Sir Za far alia Khan introduced a Bill to provide tor the eieatbm of a fund for tm 
promotion of the cultivation, maim fan tuie and sale oi Indian coffee, 

0 thick Official Bills 

Sir N, N* Sircar introduced a Bill to remove certain doubts and validate certain 
proceedings of the Allahabad High (hurt. This Bill was railed Jubbulpoie and Chatls- 
garh Li visions Divorce Proceedings Validation Bill, Four Government measures were 
moil passed. They wore Central Provinces Court Act Amendment Bill, Indian Army 
Act Amendment Bill, and Provincial Insolvency Act Amendment Bill. 

Indian Moron Vehicles Dill 

Discussion was thou taken up of the bill to amend Indian Motor Vehicles Act Mr, 
Lalchand Navalmi suggested a select committee, which motion was supported by 
Mr. Sri Prakash. 

Payment or 'Waoes Bill 

b Mr. D. (7. Mitchell informed that tho Government had decided to fake up discu- 
ssion of the Payment of Wages Bill on tho commencement of the Delhi session with 
a view to fully consider the amendments i aided by several members and also certain 
opinions in tho meanwhile on important changes made in the Beluot Committee, The 
Tariff Board’s report on the enquiry Into tho claim of Messrs. IL M, Patel and Com- 
pany, Bombay for rectification of tariff inequality in respect of manufacture of shntto 
is published. The Board have found tho claim to bo unsubstantiated and Hie Govern- 
ment of India accept this hading. 
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Mr Amf Ali moved reference of tho Hill to n Select Committee If o complained 
that certain principles had boon adopted m the Bill, which were unknown to jurls- 
lirudence. 

Cottle Cess Bill 

Sir Za ft nil ah Khan introduced the Coffee Cess Bill and said that d was non- 
controvt'isial and was being mtiodneed because a pri pciidnrating majority of growers 
favoured tho pioposal winch also had the support of the Governments of Madras, Coorg, 
Mysore, Travaucoio and Cochin. 

TMUANS IN ZwZIBUfc 

Parnht Guvindballabh Pant moved ; “This Assembly recommends to tho Governor- 
0 on e rah in- Council to ialco all effective sfops in the mteiests of and to vindicate Ulo 
position of Indian nationals settled in Zanzibar,” 

JFe said Unit the history of Indians overseas had been one of onrelitwod agonv, 
harassment and humiliation and had been pai tioulai iy maiked in the countries included 
in that proton lious euphemism the “Bniish Commonwealth ” The Indians had gone 
abroad on being invited and actuated bv motives of extending their sphere of influence 
to build railways or io acquire maiilime places. They had never demanded reserva- 
tions or commensal safeguards. In Zanzibar they had settled at the invitation of the 
Sultan. The Indians everywhere weio in a minority lie quoted extensively from 
what he desciihed as Mi, Menou’s Report, written m an inimitable stylo, depleting tho 
conditions of Indians in Zanzibar and the poisonncl of tin' Clove Giowois Association 
none of whom was a clove giower, and which was bossed by one Mi, Bartelv, who had 
unsuccessfully competed with Indians in the clove export trade The Zanzibai decrees 
weio definitely racial He did not doubt that Government, of India had been doing 
their best, but asked what the host meant. 

iSVr Ginja Bajpai loll glad that generally on the question of Indians overseas there 
was always agreement between the Government of India and the people. While agree- 
ing that tho Bill was regarded as racial and while assuring that the Government of 
India would in ess the Indian point with a view to prelect Indian m tmesis, Bir Oirija 
banker could not see how they could prevent the Zanzibar Government from taking 
action under the decree. 

The resolution which the Government had accepted was passed without being chal- 
lenged. The House then rose for the day. 


Quetta E.umrquATCE iNqumY 

19tk SEPTEMBER Mr. P, *s\ Kitmaram'ami Raju lose to move tho following 
resolution to-day : “That a committee, consisting of ofTIoials, and lion-uffioials, bo forthwith 
appointed m order to investigate and report as to whether tho situation arising out of 
the recent earthquake in British Baluchistan, and particularly in tho town of Quetta, 
has been properly bandied, particularly as regards the searoli for the rescue of tho 
living, wounded and buried, salvage oi property and transference of tho wounded and 
injured outside the affected area.” 

The mover fully appreciated tho valuable work done by the authorities in Quetta, 
hut pleaded that that could not allow feelings of public gratitude to blind them to rumours 
and allegations made after jlio earthquake. Ilo referred to certain allegations and com- 
plained that the answers given m the Assembly to questions did not satisfy the public, 
rlo ashed why men of public eminence as Mr. Gandhi had not been permitted to visit 
Quetta, especially as the Government and the public were benefit tod by help given 
by Congress leaders like Mr Rajondra Prasad m the Bihar disaster only ‘last year. 

Mr, G h. id Ihtlenhaw , Aimy Secretary, said that the mover wished by the re- 
solution to restore public confidence. The speaker felt that there was no need* to restore 
ooniidonoo in the matter and added ; “You cannot get away from the fact that tho real 
object behind this resolution is to endeavour to biting tho Government into discredit 
by suggesting* that they wore actuated by racial and political considerations. It is no- 
l i? r ^ monstrous to make such a suggestion,” -(Applause). Speaking on be- 
half of the army, Mr, Tottenham said that he had hoped that tho magnificent conduct of 
General Jiarslake and the troops would lead to bettor feeling and bettor understanding 
between tho jKioplo of India and tli o array maintained to protect them in times of 
vrf* n .^ a hui cd of evidence w r as produced to justify that 

charge, Mi, Tottenham next gave (ho House the evidence revealed by tho exeavatioriH, 
? 1( ^*00 corpses Jmd boon discovered. Of these II? were in tho 

cavil hues of whom all except three wore found in the beds. As regards 500 found in 
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the city only eight were found outside their houses. Thin evidence proved conrhmnvfy 
that ninety per cent of the people had died immediately lie had ltd! accord*, of the 
iieioie deeds of the British and [odian soldieis 

Mi. Tottenham contended tiiat it was easy lot arnn.hatr ciities to he vise afh*r the 
event. The water supply did not lad, the railway did not fail, epidemic did not oemir, 
but these were possibilities which General ICurMnko had to lace, and he w as radii in 
taking every step. to prevent fuither loss oi life. Mr. Tottenham characterised the 
resolution as misguided, misconceived and uncalled for. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai , speaking from peisonal experience, ({noted a telegram from 
the A. G G. who had refused him permission to visit Quetta on June 3 and also 
refused to excavate the budding of Ins relative Tiamload-? of people left Karachi lor 
Quetta on May 31, but were hold up at Sibi. He mentioned the opinion of a Jhm an 
Bahadur in Quetta that Sir Norman Cater, if given n free Kind, would have allowed 
volunteers but the military handicapped him The spooler wanted an miqmr\ 
whether the troops were adequate , whether the time allowed was adequate and 
whether the rescue work was stopped prematurely While he pi, nod the Fmdidmwm 
and women, the N. W. R. and the postal authontics lor individual acts he felt 'that the’ 
Government had blundered. 

Mr. Aeheson, Foreign Secretary, did not agree that any good would come from an 
enquiry. The House had heard nothing but suspicious allegation Horn the beginning to 
the end without a shred of evidence in suppoit. Tim Government was aslmd to accept 
the^ position of an accused before even a “prima facie” case had been established 
against them. The Government ^ could not accept the resolution, reasonable though if 
might appear to the unthinking mind. The Government had really nothing to conceal 
and regarding what they did for the evacuation of fho sick and the wounded from 
Quetta. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai , winding* up the case for flic* Opposition, said that the resolu- 
tion had been drafted by himsoli though by ballot it fell on Mr. kajibs lot to move it lie 
felt that the Government had read too much into it . It contained no ehaige and no 
insinuation. Why then did the Government members talk like an accused 0 Was that 
the case of a guilty conscience V It had been the practice of the Government to hold 
an enqiuiy after every great disaster like a i amine so that its hysons would be learnt 
for the iuture. Therefore the resolution did not condemn the soldiers or the authorities. 
If the Government had a good case, they would be able in satisfy (he committee. Ml 
possible assistance would 3iave been given and no error of judgment could have 
occurred. “But ihose who excuse themselves accuse thontsnlvfU, Mr,' Bhulahhai Umiii 
asked whether this was a fact, whether six-thousand soldiers were enough for Dm 
work or extricating twenty -six thousand. At that time vohmfaiy help should have 
been taken. Even sixty thousand could have worked (applause). ‘ People, of Khifmrpur 
had actually chartered a train with men and stores, but the tram wan cancelled arid 
the soldiers were diverted to salvaging property in the civil lines and the cantonment 
Mi. Desai asked whether soldiers should not have been used for a number of da\ * in 
excavating human lives instead ol digging out ehhmwure, even if there win a chance 
® ^ one soul (applause). This diversion of the soldiers was grossly an atrocious 

act 1 ho true issue was whether more mm could riot have been saved, whether ail 
available resources had boon usod for a higher purpose and tin; saving of human life. 


Sir Henry Craik vigorously opposed the resolution. On an occasion when the 
worst disaster had occurred with such terrible suddenness ivsullui" in stark horror, 


they should have expected a resolution of s 


^ -■ « <vowi»mvm v* sympathy to the sufferers and a siiigle-mind* 1 

ed desire to provide comforts fox* them. Indeed, the disaster had unused the sympathy 
of the whole of the civilised world, and called for admiration, but the Oppwitiim hero 
was out to discredit the Government and destroyed the Government s prestige in 
txying* to exploit even the earthquake to political advantage on the basis of unfounded 
rumours and distortion oi facts. Regarding the exclusion of political leaders, Kir Henry 
Craik pointed out that Mr. Gandhi did not apply till June B and even If permission 
weie given, the relief party could not have arrived till the eleventh and hence of no 
l. 303 » Ir ^ a A never made any suggestion that ho should go to Quetta 
himself, but merely said that a relief party should be allowed to go there* 


Chaudhurt Sir Zafrullah Khan m winding up the d chafe announced on Ixjhalf of 
the Government i “The Government arc not prepared to agree to an mmuiry, but are 
ready to agree to appointment of an advisory or consultative committee to assist flm 
authonties with regard to (a) the salvage of property and (b) questions commoted with 
the resettlement of the civil population. T: m Govemment are further prepared to 
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extend the facilities to parties of members of tho Assembly who may wish to visit 
Quetta (applause). 

The Congress side moved for closure which on division was rejected by 57 votes. 

Sir Gowasji Jekam/ir said that the lesolulion contained dirty insinuation against 
the Army. Ho had never had tho misfortune to hear a more ati onions speech than that 
delivered by the loader of the Opposition. ft was unworthy of him and tmworihy of 
the occasion. The resolution contained malicious insinuation against the ihitish anil 
Indian troops and the speaker would be no party to it. 

Mr. Aney strongly piotested against the manner Sir Gowasji had attacked Mr 
Bhulabhai Desai. It was mischievous. Ifo only hoped that Sir Gowasji would regret 
it in a calmer moment. Mr. Bhulabhai had never meant to doubt the' heroism of* the 
Army, but his chief complaint was that rescue work was stopped on June 2 (oflieial 
benches Juno 7). 

Dr. Ziauddm explained how difficult it was to expect anyone to he alive after Ihroe 
days dying under the debris. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub vigorously opposed tho resolution and demanded praise for 
British and Endian soldiers, who rondeiod service during the earthquake at tho risk of 
their own lives. 

Pandit G. B. Pant considered it unfair for the Government to imagine that tho 
Congress were trying to exploit the earthquake for political advantage. 

The House then divided and the lesolution was lost by G1 io 57 votes amidst loud 
cheers. The House then adjoumod. 


Indo-TJorma. Tribunal RnrouT 

20th. SEPTEMBER ’—Sir James Gritty moved to-day the consideration of fho report 
of the Indo -Burma Tiibunal 

Mr. Nixon explained at lengih tho ontiio case as he had been associated with this 
Question He said that tho Burma Government had asked lor “a neutral and impartial 
Tribunal’* m Older io deal with the question, probably on the ground that they 
wished themselves and tho Government of India to /he placed m a position of 
equality. The Round Table Conference papers Contemplated association “with tho 
Tribunal of the members of tho Standing Finance Committee, but the J. P. 0 report 
omitted reference thereto. ‘Whatever tho reason for this omission the fact was Urn/ 
when tho Tiibunal was set up tho old Assembly was about to die and the new 
Assembly would not have liked the old members of the landing Committee to be 
associated with the Tribunal and tho new Committee eould not' have been, elected 
until February, As regards the historical approach Mr. MKon showed how the 
method, firstly, ot analysis of tho debt, and, secondly, of the debtor and creditor had 
created insuperable difficulties in arriving at a settlement, fa this connection he 
criticised the Congress Committee’s report Bo said finally that they had decided 
that tho only method was the dissolution of partnership so well known to lawyers. 

Mr. Gauhtij Mr. B. Das and Mr. Mathradm Vissanji moved various other 
motions proposing* to reject tho Tribunal’s report 

, , Mr. Gauba said that Mr Nixon’s excellent address missed the main issue namely 

, T « b unal a report. The Tribunal did not consist of experts, IL was constituted 
behind the back of India and Burma and had no confidence of and was a fraud 
committed on the two countries, hi a matter like thin, fho historical approach was 
the proper course as had been adopted by tho Congress Committee. Mr. Gauba 
said that the tribunal did not give reasons for fixing woven and a half percent ratio 
between India and Burma ami thorn pioeedaro regarding debt and mode of payment 
also was wrong, What was worse was that loans would hereafter be secured from 
the revenues of India alone, though thoy wore raised cm the security of India and 
Buima. Such a piocediuo was unknown in. constitutional history. Ho finally said* 
that Burma had boon separated because British Imperialism wanted it 
■r. Das said that India had no confidence in tho tribunal as it represented 

Britain ouly and Britain had a stake in the financial solyoncy of Burma. Burma had 
enjoyed full benefit of tho customs and excise. Ho fictitious an adjustment of 
Bui mas mesemfc t contribution to thy Central hnunoos to eight per cent was entirely 
wrong. Jar. Das insisted that Burma should pay part ot tho oxuonsos of the India 

Office and a Ml share ot tho debt pensionary oUg os. spouses ca the India 

U. Them Maung upheld tho yiew of tho b'inanon Committee of the Burma 
Council and said that there should bo no burdou or liability on Burma who hmi mi 

now paid India 167 crom in the shape of surpMes hs S^ds the So, If 
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™,S L th l teiS f ° £ , r0T 5r 01 it worked at four par cent, on the basis of 
^ )0 ^j ?7° C r 1 ? 1 ^ atlf * 01X 1 ^ 10 economic basis six and a half per cent. 

f]i ) nnW? saicl , tbflt Ml ’- ^ 0IX had complained of tho indifference of 

}iL l pnn?;inAi rttp0l i fc ^ 1Gn lG wantoJ - lt in Bombay it was not available, Tlio Tribn- 
opposition to tlio opinion of the Indian legislature. Official 

hmrd fhn pnl h.^f 1 a p G /T°m Va ? n °i uno , u "h. ^ non-official representatives were 
huaid, the conclusions of the Tribunal would have boon materially different. 

a H° t 00 k ihQ that the historical aspect of the case should dotor- 
0 * l \™ dG( if™ TIxo question of allocation of military expenditure must 
Tnd?^ Wjth i tl u ratl °, ai } d l h T° mmt bo a guarantee for payment of 

bv^ir! ^kiw^ V 1 t i l °mP rlir , o! l havm ^ s currency till the debt was raised or 
by makm a Britain stand surety. The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Coffee Cess Bill 

™nS; ( mn P Jr E tw B E R ,r : ~I Vll0D A h ,? As ? cm 0,y pot .to-day Sir Zafrullah moved for 
of pe.Ooifoo Cess Bill and said (hat though the bill provided a duty of 
tW u. J m nt ll wa V lflt „ ljroposod (o impose more (han a duty of annas eight in 
t mil rp 11 "’ ^.U'-wends 01 Ul ° llut y vi!1 i*» devoted fur propaganda outside 'Mia. 
® l ,L nfi' , for ! ‘PI"«n •raont of a Cess Committee. Continuing, Sir Zafrullah 
would ht rnhw'h^ Kay l) ' clli;Uy r how man y combers of the proposed committoo 
mor^Indian h U ', n Uny i K ! u '°I. ,ljaus > t,nl considering the foot that thero were 

P?, 1 ® pjaniui s and they hail a large aroa under plantation (hero should bo a 

1^2° I ,rLl l i‘ 1 l i l,l ,r r0pi ' 0,S0n - iltl0n 011 n h ? C'} rn , mia °c which might reach fourteen 
* ivCuiopc.au is if is own view was that Indian representation would not be 
loss than twelve as against eight Europeans. 

t , N'lakantha I)a S moved that tho Bill bo circulated for eliciting opinion 

thoicon by January Ij ile said that the Oovornmont’s own statistics showed that 

not' 7 1 P ( ureasud vai 'y littIc cluri “g Uw last fifteen years and than was 
not muon scope for future expansion. 

. ^. r * MMwan said that tho coffee industry had boon, going downhill The Bill pro- 
mised a solution and the House should reject the arguments of Mr Nilkantha Das 

wtlrm a of 7 Hi an ' 1 . colTuedrinking. ' Jlo did not think that any 

section of tho House shared those views. Voices— “We do,” (Laughter). Mr Milligan 
<;O0ee planter had made fabulous wealth. He know from tlio experience 
of tea propaganda that the masses in tlio south drank coffee and were paid coffee 
money by those who engaged thuii services. Ninety-eight per cunt of the coffeo-grow- 
ors supported the proposal for tho Cess Committoo* 

Mi, Dehonza, speaking on behalf ot tint coffee-growers, asked tlio House whether 
they would be Mill emit f<> the industry in which was invested ton crorus of rupees 

hundred \ J mu s*i ! | alr was , <«l»ita( and wliielt provided employment to one 

of 1 collhe ^ 0 l,xl 11 ’ ^ helped Indian trade balance by exporting two crorus worth 

anntnni^'£.!i et J- iar T 1 , f ji at 1m ,vm, . 1,1 1 111)1 l ir,!SS tllc motion {o >' * Soloct Committo if 
would 1)0 Mian's 1 ” 1 Ulat th,) I mmnml fMonwieufs’ nominees on tho Cess Committee 

Kha h Coramoreo Member, replying to tlio debate said that he did 
P.f ' r! 10 Ari’ c "!I 0l) ai P l‘ a ^ » K ( >od deal ot sympathy with tlio point of 
I™ m * Nilakantha Das and Mr. Ayyongar, hut it was impossible for three 
sano mon to convert the whole msano world to their view. (Laughter), lie gave figures 

United Kingdom had come Sown to a Mrd daring 
t^l U i yolm and to bruneo down to a half. The industry was not In a flourshfag 
t?io^bfg^or r<ihSu ^ ^ 10 0UBS Binuli planter would benefit even more than 

Pandit Nilakantha Das’s motion for circulation and Mr. 
Ch0 rr y m/°F Oommittm mid took tho Bill into consideration. 

Moved an amendment proposing tho inclusion of Burma in tho 
schema JJ, Thom Mating’s amendment was rojoetod. 

Sir Zafamllah Khan assured the movor that it was not with a view to playing 
a trick on Burma that she was excluded from tho operation of the Bill 1 y B 

xho Bill was then passed. 

A Divorce Bill (contd.) 

K Sa> f* mr mm t P^° a consideration of the Jublmlpur Chhafctisagarh Divisions 

VSSt £ SSw "iSi" aS’ 1 " 88 to r “"“ “ d Yalila ‘* 

i6 
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¥r. Sriprakas moved reference to a Seloct Committee. The motion was dofaatai. 
The Bill was being proceeded with clause by clause when Sir Ah N. Sir ear said that 
the leader of the opposition had mentioned certain points whicii might require an 
amendment of clause two. The matter was accordingly postponed, ihe House then 
adjourned. 

Repeax of Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 (oontd.) 


241 b, SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day in order to continue (lie debate 
on Mr. B. Das's Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and to consider 

other non-official Bills. ........ , . , .. 

Mr. AT. C. Bardoloi , supporting the Bill, said that the laws were being abused m 
Bengal’ by the Executive and the Police. „ , . 

Sir Henry Oraifc , Ilomo Member, rose to contradict “certain ex parfo and wrong 
statements” Mr. Sham Lai’s speech, he said, contained miRroiirosentations and distor- 
tion of facts and he had grossly exaggerated the charges against officials, Mr. Sham 
Lai had said that the terrorist movement in the Punjab stalled aider the assault on 
Lala Lajpat Rai on October 13, 1928, 

Mr. Sham Lai interrupting “It was the statement of the approver. 

Continuing, Sir Henry said that the -appi over inferred to was ludarpal, who had 
plotted murder and who was now undergoing transpoitation for life and who, in order 
to save his own skin, had implicated Ins own associates That was the source of in- 
formation of his hon. iiiond.— (Laughter). The lion. Member had forgotten two terrorist 
acts— the bomb explosions during JJusserah in 1920 and in 192S. Had the lion, mem- 
ber not grasped the facts, Sir Henry asked, that long before 1928, Bhagat Singh’s 
gang wore m existence and that tins very gang were the direct descendants of the 
gang which had committed a daeoity in the United Provinces in 1925 ? 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that the second promise of Mr. Sham Lai’s 
speech was that on October 13 Lala Lajpat Rai had been assaulted by the police at 
Lahore. An enquiry was hold by a senior official of the Punjab, who found that the 
crowd had deliberately placed political loaders at the head in order to force their 
way through the police barrier. The crowd came into contact with the police and a 
sergeant was knocked down. The crowd were pushed back and a lathi struck Lala 
Lajpat Rai who however was not hurt. (Mr. Sham Lai : “A deliberate lie.)” Con- 
tinuing, Sir Henry Craik said that Mr. Sham Lai had narrated the incident relating 
to the approver 'being kept in custody. The approver was detained in the fort, for, 
being a member of a dangerous gang, he was liable to bo killed at any moment or 
induced to retract Ins statement to the police. The defence in the conspiracy case had 
made an application to the tribunal for his transfer to the judicial lock-up. lie was, 
accordingly, transferred to jail after special arrangements for Ins dot out ion in safety 
had been made. Sir Henry added that the conspiracy case in the Punjab was con- 
nected with six simultaneous terrorist outrages. Tins conspiracy stood unparalleled 
in the history of tenonst crime in India in its revolutionary ingenuity. Two police 
officers had been killed, two wounded and one was blinded for life, and yet Mr. Bhara 
Lai called it a “fabricated case,” (Mr. Bham Lai : “Fabricated evidence.”) 

Sir Henry Grade maintained that Mr. Bham Lai had omitted to tell the House 
that an overwhelming majority of the accused were convicted in the case, and that 
the Court had declared that the magistrates arid police had not implicated innocent 

B ensons or made any forgeries (applause). Mr. Bham Lai had alleged, declared Sir 
[enry, that 75 per cent of tho police and 0. I. J>. were corrupt and had committed 
forgery and perjury. This, remarked tho Home Member, was fantastic, and it was 
incorrect to say that any police officer was promoted or had received a little because 
of the ease. “Lot not those who live in glass houses throw stories at others” the Homo 
Member added. 


After a certain statement by tho Homo Member, Mr. Satymurthi raised a point of 
order that no member could make a personal charge against another and tins was 
upheld bv tho piesidont. Sir Henry Cra%h responded that serious allegations had 
boon made against him, and ho was only speaking in self-defence, 

Continuing, tho Home Member read a letter from a friend who, !to alleged, had 
written to Mr, Sham Lai (who had acted as counsel in the case) making certain 
allegations, 

Mr, sham Lai was heard to say : “The man was prosecuted Cor giving false 
evidence and the case was withdrawn by tho Crown. (Opposition; “Shame, Shamed 1) 
Mr. Satyamurlhi asked if a member could make such personal charges and m* 
lunations, and a ruling was sought by several members. 
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Tlio President urged tlio members not to be disorderly and said that a personal 
charge could not bo made by one member against another. But a member was per- 
fectly entitled to defend himself and to say that member had made reckless charges 
without evidence. . „ t , .. , , , 

Sir Henry Craik , continuing, said that Karamdin, one of the witnesses, had ad- 
mitted to court that lie had boon asked to commit prejury, The reason why the 
Government did not produce ovidonce against the defence counsel for alleged protos- 
sional misconduct was that the case, which had already proceeded for such length oi time 
at the cost of a larger sum, would bo considerably delayed .as the trial would have 
to bo gone through again with new defence counsel. Continuing, Sir Henry Ciaik 
said tliat if tlio kind of case the Congress had was made out by Mr. Bliam Lai 
then it was a voiy pool case, iudood. (Official applause.) 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattel fee said that the cult of the bomb had been given 
birth to by the Government’s policy and he refused to call these men murderers. lie 
claimed that Mr. Oandln’s non- violent movement had changed the minds of the youths 
of Bengal. Jlo then icad evil acts Lorn the Midnapore Inquiry Committees report, 
presided over by Mr. J. N. Basil, in order to show that the Government were to blame. 
So long as these laws, lie said, stultified the statute Book, there would be no 
conciliation. , , , . , 

Mr. Bhidabhai Desai said tlio Government often created a scare, and obtained 
support of tlio Legislature for such acts, which in reality wore for the suppression 
of national life. The Act of 1908 was pernicious in its operations and atrocious m the 
work it did. Even associations for prayers had boon declared unlawful, ihe words 
“assist in the operations of any such association” had been put to uses to which even 
the courts of law had become ’ashamed. The speaker referred to a mooting announced 
to he hold under the auspices of the Bombay Congress Corrmnttoe, which had been 
declared unlawful and said that a newspaper of moderate persuations published a report 
that the meeting would be held while the Commissioner’s # notification banning the 
meeting was also published in the same issue. Yet the editor of the paper had been 
brought under the operations of this Act for “assisting the operations of an unlawful 
association.” Proceeding, Mr. "Desai referred to the personal charges brought 
against Mr. fclham Lai by the Home Member, and said that it was # an 
abuse of the privilege of the House. Entering ^ an emphatic protest against 
the action of Sir Henry Craik, Mr. Desai said that if tlio Opposition had 
used some such document against the Homo Member, the latter would 
have protested against it as infamous. The Home Member had said that the Govern- 
ment did not take any action against Mr. Sham Lai m order to save expenses. Ihe 
fact of the matter was that in this case tlio judge had complimented counsel on both 
sides on presenting tlio case with a mastery of detail and with a fairness, (unofficial 
cheers.) As for the Act itself, Mr. Desai said that it deserved to die because it was 
detriment to tlio national cause. 

Mr. B. Das briefly replied and iho House, by 65 votes to GO, carried tlio motion 
lor consideration, amid non-official cheers. „ J ^ . 

The consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was then taken and clause 2 was put 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths said that tlio speeches of Mr. A. N. Chatterjeo and Mr. Bardoloi 
wore only meant to vilify iho Government. One of them had stated that the Govern- 
ment knew when tlio Dacca communal riots would flare up, and in spile or this no 
warnings had been issued. Ho (Mr. Griffiths) was living in the bazar itself and had 
the Government known of the affair they would have t warned linn and ho would have 
immediately loft his bungalow. Thou the poll io, continued the speaker, were accused 
of inactivity when the riot was proceeding. The total length of the police at Dacca, 
which had 50 miles of roads, was 200 men, or four men for one mile of the road. 
Rioting broke out in every locality. How then could four men control tho situation 
in a mile-long locality ? She Assam member had asked what were the European 
community doing at that time, continued Mr. Griffiths. Almost without exception 
every non-official Europeans in Dussa or in tho neighbouring towns offered himself as 
special police constables (Official applause). 

The member had said that non-official Europeans had assaulted many Congressmen 
and had asked if any Congressman was convicted for assaulting Europeans* Ilis (tho 
speaker’s) reply was in the affirmative. There wore 189 such cases. Lastly, said Mr. 
Griffiths,' Mr. Ohattorjoe had made certain allegations against the troops, A iettor, the 
speaker added, had boon written to Mr, Chatterjeo asking for further details of this 
alleged incident, but no reply had been received, 
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Mr. C hatter jee denied that ho had received tho letter. 

Sir N. N. Sircar , Law Member, explained that ho sent Lie [el for by a peon. 

At this stage the President asked Mr. Griffiths to confine his speech to eiausc 2 
whereupon Mr. Griffiths rustimod Ins seat. ‘ " 

Sir Qowasn Jehanqir opposed the clause. Mo said that no! until some other 4ei 
was put on the Statute Book to deal with the increasing evil of Communism should 
this clause be passed. 1 

At this stage Sir Henry Craih asked for a ruling from the President whether the 
member was in order to discuss the principle of the Bill. After heariim all sites the 
President promised his ruling and adjourned the sitting. 


25ifi. SEPTEMBER There was a thin attendance when tho \ssombly met today 
in order to transact official business. J 

After question hour Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan laid on the table the room! 
on the workmg of tho scheme of preferences resulting from the Ottawa A-rtvmenl 
for 19M-35. 

Tho Bill removing certain doubts and validating certain proceedings of the IfteL 
Court of Allahabad was passed after drafting an amendment moved by >Sir Liuwnfot 
Graham. " 


Cantonmrstts Bill 

Hx. Q. B. F. Tottenham, Army Socrulary, movml that tho Dill amending (ho Can- 
tonments Act. 1924, as reported by tho Sobol Ouimmtiw, im cirmilalud. 

SoiTLEJUimny Ojianth 

The IIouso then took up voting on demands for ssnpplomonlm ,v grants for 1995 90 

Sir James Origg moved that a sunt not e wooding a thousand rimeois ho wauled 
for expenditure on tho development of civil aviation. 

Mr. Asaf Alt, moving a token out, nomplainwl that monoy was sjiniit on the cons- 
truction of aerodromes o’ctravagantly without any humifit. to ' India ami that foreign air 
companies such as Imperial Airways and K. L. AL mainly took the advantage, 

Mr. Clo?v said that the Government would bear in mind tho desirability of avoiding 
every possible case of extravagant expenditure. Aviation was admittedly an expensive 
matter at present, but he did not doubt that it would develop and India would reap in 
various ways a tangible harvest in tho yeans to come. 

After Mr. 8, Satyamurti had also spoken the demand was granted. 

When the grant relating to broadcasting was moved Mr . SatimmurtL Mr. Ay yen- 
(tar, Mr. Amy and Prof. Hang a addressed the House. 

. Mr. Satyamurti suggested that broadcasting should be used for political propaganda 
m the same way it was done in England by giving all parties a chance to broadcast. 

Mr. Claw ronlvmcr sn.ul ihftf. 1.1m rumilffwinu Imni a 


Delimitation Committee Chant 
Discussion next arose on tho Delimitation Committee grant. 

Mr. Satyamurti attacked the Madras proposal for single non-iransfermblo votes hi 
plural constituencies and characterised tho Madras Government’s proposal as against the 
spirit oi the Poona Pact. 

■txPlHn' Sir -?? r r Sl ,lie<l that aH quesfions wore opon for consideration hy tho 
Hammond Committee, lie suggested that those who wished to upset local Government’s 
scheme should submit their ease before tho Hammond Committee. He assured that the 
federal part of the Hammond report would be placed before tho 1 looms, but could not 

tho F°. v nciai P ilri ) “uunly hoeauso such a pledge might delay 
th© inauguration of tho provincial constitution, 

federal* mimbfj comp!aiaad o£ ™ d °Pate commercial ropresontation from Bengal in tho 

rea< V? M 10 a design to prevent Congressmen enter- 

i arcs and wanted tho Government of India to examine the provincial pro-* 
posals minutely before submitting thorn to the Hammond Committee, 

Mr, Batymnru withdrew his token out Tho House thou adjourned. 
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26tb. SEPTEMBER:— The IIotuso took up to-day voting on supplementary demands 
for grants for 1935-36. 

Mr S . Satyamurti moved a token cut to the demand for one lakh and eiglity- 
throe thousand rupees m respect of ‘"miscellaneous 17 . lie explained at the < outset that 
the motion was not meant to bo a hostility, but a meie intellectual curiosity, tow aids 
tho pioposed financial onquuy by Sir Otto Niemcyor. lie asked why ooitam sections 
of tho Government of India Act relating to Indian States were not included in the 
scope of the terms of reference. This onrpnry and several piovious enquiries, said the 
speaker, reached gloomy conclusions as regards Cuntial and piovineial finances and for 
that reason Sir Otto’s enquiry should have been wider. The J. P. C. found that there 
weio no provinces wheie the sources of revenue were likely to he sufficient to meet 
any reasonable standard of expenditure of a civilised Government. The Percy Com- 
mittee had also come to similar conclusions. That being so, how weie the Provincial 
Ministers going to run the admmistiation, paiticutaily when they were debarred from 
touching the salaries ol Civil Sei units V The proposed committee, with restricted 
terms of reference and with limited time at its disposal, would lead India nowhere. 

Dr P. N. Baueijea suggested that ihe fiist reasonable question of such complexity 
and importance should he lefened to a single man, especially when the question had 
bullied several committees in the past Two heads were boiler than one and three 
better than fwo. lie suggested that the enquiry should he outlasted to two Indians 
and one European hut did not agree with Mr. Satyamurti that financial matters con- 
cerning the Stall's should be rviened to this committee. 

&V James (Jhujy replied that the question must he approached from three stages, 
the first, referring to provincial autonomy, tlm second to the inception of tho Federa- 
tion and the thud to events alter the Federation. Mr. Satyamurti had taken a pessi- 
mistic view by gtoupmg all tho fads which naturally showed a most unbalanced 
balance shoot, ‘ but tho fact was that various liabilities were to he met one alter 
another. „ , 

As regards Dr. Panel jea’s point, tho Finance Member did not say that there wore 
not any capable Indians,’ hut if any were associated with Sir Otto Miomeyer they would 
have belonged or would have been thought to belong to a particular section or interest. 
(Opposition murmur). Sir Otto Niemeyer’s mam purpose was to consider questions 
germane to provincial autonomy ami, speaking from twenty years’ personal knowledge 
of Sir Otto, the Finance Member was of opinion that no mere impartial and capable a 
person could have been found to do the job. (\pplause) 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew the motion for a token out 

Inuo-Euuma. TmmjXAL Iteoitr 

Tho debate on the Indn-Dunua Tribunal’s report was next resumed. 

Mr. Bajoria supported Mr. Mathradas VtssanyYs amendment lor a fiesh impartial 
tribunal and made a series of points demanding' investigation. . 

Bandit U ovindbullabh Bant moved an amendment winding the Tribunals 
report to be rejected ‘has among other reasons ilo non-ofliemi representative 
of India or Burma was associated with tho enquiry and in as much as 
tho terms of reference was too narrow and in that tho apppointment of tho burden 
was restricted to India and Burma alone.” Pandit Pant said that Mr, Nixon 
showed a mastery of tho subject, but made a mistake of straying into tho political 
arena. Defining Ins personal ’ view on tho subject, he said that if India wore 
independent, he would oven forego all claims against Burma for he valued goodwill 
more than rupees (Applause). India’s 'position was that eighty por cent, of Indian 
finances would he under British control even under tho now constitution. Thus it 
mattered little for India whether a orore or two was charged to India more or loss. 
The fact was that the master of tho two States had chosen to keep two different 
books of account. Pandit Pant did not agree with Mr. Nixon’s theory of dissolution 
of partnership, but the real analogy between India and Burma was that of tho break 
up of the Hindu joint family. Ilo said that tho Amory Tribunal was not competent 
to do the job and had made dogmatic assertions without giving facts and arguments. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee said that Britain’s financial liability could not bo overlooked 
because of separation of Burma. India’s ease eon Id have been presented better if an 
India’s representative had been on the Tribunal. Tho investigation had been in a hole 
and corner fashion, hence tho report contained grave defects and should bo rejected 
in toto, 
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£■ ll l?y ™ ul <llal Strong opinion had boon uxpiessod which should ho f 0l - 
wMdod t° ho &ow of ary of Rato so that m regard to tiw i-maiuing mipraiant turn *, 
tions like tlio application of tlio pvmorph'R cmmcialnl hy the Tribunal care show d l"o 
taken to soo that Indian non-ofheial opinion was rcpiesented 

Sir James Qrwg briefly commented on tlio speeches* made and said that tlio 
debate would he foxwaidcd to the Secretary of State and the Government would 
remain neutral if there was voting on any amendment. Tim 1 louse had no now eon- 
tnbution to make on tlio specific problem laid down under the Government of India 
Act except advocacy of lustoncal approach to tlio subject 

comprehensive amendment of Mx.Matkradas Vassanjl for another enquiry 
with Indians on it was errried without division, the Government remaining neutral 

Non-Official Bills Introduced 

The following non-official hills wore thou inti educed : -Kao Bahadur M. C. Baia’s Bill 
to provide for removal of social disabilities among certain classes of Hindus Ur. Desh- 
, rvl 0 ! amcii( * .^ 10 kaw governing Hindu women’s light of property. 

Dr. Kharos Dill to recognise and remove doubt as to the validity of inter-marriages 
ciiiTent among Aina Bamajists Dr Bhagavandas’s Bill validating ' man mges between 
w^M^Ai 0 / , J {“ dl1 ibi ¥ r ‘ h lMhs . l !i11 t0 amend the Child Mum, -ij.es Restraint 
ii.lSoTw r \^ b f ul ah * PG? PTOVisiou for application o£ Moslem 1‘or.soual Law 
(blianat) to Moslems of British India. 

movcd 1 tbat ‘J 10 u 'P° rt oC Hw i’uiilic Accounts Committal on 
n p lOAi-34 pads one and Uo ho taken into consideration. Tim discussion was 
allowed to stand ovei till the Della session. 


The President then adjourned the Assembly sum die. 



The Bengal legislative Council 

Monsoon Session— Calcutta— 29ih. July to 28th. August 193S 


TIio monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in the Council 
Hail, Calcutta on the 29th. July 1935 under the presidency of the Hon. Raja Sir 
Manmatha Nath Rai Ghaudhun . 

The Council condoled the deaths of Raja Rishi Case Law, Sir Arche Birkmyro and 
Mr. R. B. Laird, all ex-members of tho Council. 

The Council next passed on the consideration of non-official business. 

Adolition op Posts 

Monlvi Abul Kasem moved that the j>osts of Assistant Director of Mohammedan 
Education and tho Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Mohammedan Education be forth- 
with abolished. 

In moving the resolution tho mover explained that it was not his intention that 
those posts should bo abolished What his grievance was that these posts should justi- 
fy their existence. Ho complained that tho original intention with which those posts 
wore created, that is, to look after the difficulties that were found in tho way of Mu- 
hammadan education in Bengal, had not boon carried out. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur Azizul ffaque , Minister of Education, referred to the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Muhammadan Education of which tho mover was a 
member. That report did not contain any recommendation suggesting tho abolition of 
these posts. Tho ilon’blo Minister asked tho mover to realise that those special officers 
had, apart from their work in tho general department, to look after tho Madrashas 
and Muktabs. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

Administration op Cg-opeuattve Dept. 

Mr. N, AT. Basu moved : “This Council recommends to tho Government to appoint a 
committee forthwith consisting of a majority of non-officials to enquire into tho 
administration of the Co-Operative Department and tho appointment of officers there- 
with.” In moving the resolution, Mr. Basu said that there was no question to-day which 
was of great interest and importance than tho question of the administration of the 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal. Tho co-operative system was introduced in India a 
little more than thirty years ago with tho highest hopes. But what had been tho result 
of thirty years’ administration of tills system? 

It was trite knowledge, proceeded Mr. Basu, that Central Banks has been unable in 
many cases to give tho depositors back their money ; it was trite knowledge also that 
these banks, both contra! and rural, had given credit where no credit ought to have 
been given and despite tho economic depression tho position would not have boon so 
bad as it was to-day if there had boon proper supervision by the Department 

Proceeding Mr. Basu said that tho Co-operative Department was the least cared 
for department of tho Government When tho permanent Registrar of the Depart- 
ment foil ill, his personal assistant was pitchforked into the position— and that inspite 
of protests by several members of this houso— -a gentleman who neither by education 
nor by training of capabilities was lit to hold that post. In conclusion, iho speaker 
urged tho appointment of a committee to go into the working of this Department 

Tho Hoifblo Nawab AT, CM, Faroqui , Ministor-in-Chargo of tho Department said that 
in recent years, the Co-Operative Department had formed the subject of enquiry by 
more than one Committee. The more important recommendations had boon accepted 
and incorporated in the policy of the Department. Tho Minister pointed out that 
tho worldwide economic depression had affected tho movement not only in this 
but other provinces as well 

Tho debate on tho resolution had not finished when tho Council adjourned, 

Two Brans Passed 

MtK JULY i— Two Bills, namely, the Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill , and the 
Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill , wore passed into law by tho Council to-day, 
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The Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendmenf) Bill, 103d was rofoiTOl 
to a select committee consisting of 3« members and tlie Bengal tillage belt™ 
Government (Tcmpoiary Provisions) Bill was introduced. 

Bengal, Age a & Assam Civil Counts (Amend) Bill 193 J 

In moviiw that the Bill be referred to a select committee Sir B. L Milter .said 
tint the Biffin question had boon previously circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon and received a considerable amount of attention at the ^ 3 r°f ul 
The mam purpose of the Bill was to relieve congestion iu the points of the bubm li- 
nate and the District Judges by increasing the judicial jurisdiction of the Munsifis. 
The congestion in the courts of the Subordinate Judges was so great that people often 
had to wail indefinitely to get justice done to them. Tn . order to improve this sta o 
of affairs Government were trying to put into practice iho recommendations ol the 

^As^^wls^^awrolionsion that additional powers thus proposed to ho conforrod 
on the rfunsiffe woulk prejudicially allcot thou judicial capacity, tho I on Ado Mom .oi 
considered it to bo a sciious matter hut ho would loam it to (hn Sc oot Umimta • 
Another apprehension raised was that by saddling 11 10 Munsills with these addilaona 
powers, the tendency mi^ht bo lo reduoo tho number ot Sulwrdmato duilyos. Hunt 

W Comimllra, Mr * *. «M 
that he was ono of the co-optod members of tho Civil Joshou Committo.) and ho was 
awaro of tho limitations that had been imposed on that Committee. His liuhmission 
was that in tryirn? to relievo the Subordinate Judi'es Iho (myoniment would bo 
throwing a harden upon the Munsiffs whieli they would be hardly able to bear. The 
effect of tho woi king of this Dill would he that thorn would be a tremendous conges- 
tion of work in tho courts of the Mnnsills. A panacea for tho evil congestion, m lus 
opinion, would be iho appointment of moro judicial officers. 

The Dill was rotorred to a Soleet Committee as stated. 

Bemoax. Burn Revenue (Intoekt) T!iix 

The Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill was then taken into consideration and 

passed into law. 

Til n nbicciit of 



(Hope 0 , — „ . . 

io remove tho bar imposed against the levy of interest on arrears duo by estates m 
charge of the Court of Wards or other estates the sale of which was prohibited by 
law. Since January 10, 1933 intoiost has boon charged on air ears of land revenue duo 
from such estates, A question having been raised that iho forms of tho Act wore not 
suffieienily clear it was thought oxpedionf to pass a short Act declaring in unambiguous 
language tho said intention and validity of iho levy of interest since January 19, 1933. 
Tho Bill provides that all snob interest shall 

(a) in respect of tho period from tho 19th day of January, 1933 up to iho com* 

mencomeat of the Act be deemed to have been payable at iho rates of 7% per cent, 
per annum ; , , , . , 

(b) in respect of any period after tho commencement of this Act he payable at 
such rate, not exceeding 7 and a half percent per annum, as tho Local Government 
may, by notification in tho Calcutta Gazette, determine. 


CALCum Municipal Amend. Bill 

Tho Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill which aimed at better supply of filtered 
water in the bustecs was also passed without a division. 

Section 228 of tho Calcutta Municipal Act, 3923 at present empowers iho Calcutta 
Corporation to require an owner of any premises to obtain a sufTmiont supply of water 
provided such supply can be furnished’ from a main not more than 100 ft. distant 
from the nearest part of such promises. Tho object of tho present Bill is to amend tills 
section so as to give power to tho Corporation to direct iho owner to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of water from a main situated within 200 ft. from tho nearest part of 
the promises. 

If appeared from tho speech of tho TIon’blo Minister of Local Rolf-Govommont that 
tho Corporation had suggested 500 it. in place of 100 ft. as in tho Act In view of 
practical difSoultios involved Government could not accede to the proposal and a com- 
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promise was ai rived at, the Corporation agreeing to the proposal of the Government. 

Afiei the Bengal Village Self-Government {Temporary F ro visions) Bill had boon 
introduced, the Council adjourned. 

The Bengal Development Bill 

Slat JULY —After nearly four hours’ debate, the Council decided to take into 
consideration the Bengal Development Bill as reported by the Select Committee. A 
motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee was negatived by GO votes 
to 39. Moving that the report bo taken into consideration, the Uon'ble Khwaja Sir 
Nazimnddm said that very few changes m substance had been made m the Bill by the 
Select Committee as to the intention of tho Government in the matter He said that 
he was m a position to announce that the Bill was passed m a workable form, the 
Irrigation Department would stait during the next woilnng season on a 3-year pro- 
gramme of contour survey m Western and Central Bengal at a total cost of over 2 
lakhs, covering about ten thousand square miles 

He added that if the Bill was passed m a form which would allow Government to 
proceed with, the House need not doubt that schemes would be earned out under it. 

Moving for recommittal of tho Bill, several noa-official members expiesscd tho 
opinion that the Bill would remain a dead letter. While all welcomed a Bill of this 
character whose object was to piovido for development of land m Bengal, they criti- 
cised the piovision for imposition of improvement levy on works constructed. Specially 
they urged that such levy should not be made permanent, but should cease after the 
capital expenditure and other charges had been lecouped. 

One member (Mr. Nauser Ah) saw in this measure an attempt on the part of the 
Government to find out a new source of revenue in its bankrupt condition. He urged 
that this measure should wait until the real representatives of the people came in the 
next reformed Council. 

At the direction of the President, the member withdrew the remark as it east a 
reflection on the House. The Chair added that he could not allow the member to 
commit suicide by such remarks. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Mo mm stated that the provision that the levy might be 
permanent was objectionable. He appealed to the Member m charge to call an informal 
meeting of the members of the Select Committee to find out a solution on this question, 

Hon'ble Sir Nazimuddin , in reply, opposed recommittal of the measure and 
asked the House not to run away with the idea that this was a taxation measure, lie 
emphasised that one of the fundamental principles of tho Bill was that there should he no 
levy until the re was profit made as a result of improvement work and no one would be 
called upon to pay levy until lus condition was improved. 

The future Government would be a responsible Government and future Ministers 
would be there to see that no injustice was done to anybody. This measure was not 
going to create hardship as far as tho poor cultivator was concerned, and there was 
no reason to doubt that this measure would not bo enforced in the manner as it was 
intended to be enact od. lie assured the House that the intention of tho Government was 
that when capital and other charges had been paid tho amount of levy would be reduced 
to a figure with the approval of the Council As stated, the motion was lost. The Council 
adjourned till tho 5th. August. 


5th. AUGUST Tlio Council considered the Bengal Development Bill clause by 
c ause to-day and disposed of a largo number oi amendments relating to clauses 1 and A 
Clause 1, which related to the title of tho bill, its scope and the period since when 
me Bill is to come into force, was passed in the teeth of opposition bv some of tho 
members and tho House had not, finished tho consideration of clause 2 when it was 
adjourned. Tho amendments to tho bill numbered about 750. 

Of the largo number of amendments moved two wore carried. Both of this referred 
to danse i which defined the meaning and scope of certain words used in tlio bill. 
The one, moved by the Hon’bJo Member in charge of tlio bill, was for tho exclusion 
of fruit-gardens, orchards or homestead lands from tho category of ‘agricultural lands’. 
The bill, , as it emerged from tho Soloct Oummittee, stated that agricultural lands would 
include “lands used for the growing of vegetables and the like*. Tho llon’hlo Mem- 
ber by his amendment now provided that agricultural lands would not include “fruit- 
gardens, orchards and homestead lands.” The effect ot this would bo that such lands 
would be exempted from the operation of tho Act. 

17 
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Tho other amendment which was acecpled by tlrn Government was ; that the word, 
“canal”, meant a canal as defined m ulaui>o(l) ot section •> of the Cental luxation 
a /. r T'he mover was Kai Bahadur Aha hoy Kumar Sen. 

MoulmAbul Quasem moved an amendment surest mg Tand 

proposed Act should ho changed from “the Bengal Development Act to Denial Land 

™Santi Sketch areswar Roy , hy an amendment, wanted to insert tim woid “tax 
after tho word development in the name of the Act. Iiy adopting his amendment, th 
sneaker said, the House would only be placing tho measure 111 its true light Ho o in- 
tended that it was only lair that the people should know whether it was a taxation 

m Both the amendments were lost. Mr, Quasem’ s amendment, on which division was 

called, was lost by 02 to 17 votes, , , ,, u , ,,, 

Another amendment of Mr. 8 anti S hulharmvar Roy which suggested that the hill 
should come into force on such date as the Local Government may appoint altei 

December 31, 1937,” was also lost. f , . . . . . . „ 

An attempt by Mr, Roy to provide that improvement works should be nndei taken 
by the Government only at the instance of a District board and on the, recommenda- 
tion of the Bengal Legislative Council shared the same late 

After some more amendments had been disposed of, the Council adjoin mu. 

6th, AUGUST : — More than 70 amendments were disposed of to-day, a few being' 
earned, a larger number being thrown out and a still larger number not being 
moved at all. Thine were four amendments moved by the Government and they wore 

aii Mottle Khwaja Sir Na%imuthUn, member m charge of the Bill, moved a short 
notice amendment winch aimed at exempting iion-agrieultural lands Horn the operation 
of the Act by omitting the words a oi the profits Horn any land not used for agricul- 
tural purposes” from clause 3 of the Bill. . . Jt , lt , . „ 

in moving tho amendment the lion bio Member said that tho task of assessing non- 

agricultural lauds would be a heavy task and there was the apprehension that the 

money derived from a levy on such lands might not ho commensurate with the 
expenses incurred. ^ 

Opposing tho amendment Mr. N. k , Bam said that he saw no reason why, with 
improvements, non-agrioultuval lands would not yield a considerable revenue. i ho 
amendment had been brought forward, Mr. Base eon! cadet 1, in the interest id a small 
section of the people, namely, the landlords of Bengal lie failed to understand why 
this particular class of people should bo exempted from paying any levy, and con- 
demned Government’s undue solicitude for their interests. 

Replying Mr. Towwnd said that there was nothing iniquitous about the a men dm cot 
and there was no conspiracy to put money into the pockets of the landlords. 

The amendment was carried by C>7 to 13 votes. 

After the adoption of clause f> of tho Bill, tho Una ble Member moved that for 
clause 5- A of the Bill the following ho substituted ; 

Mo expenditure shall be incurred for tho construction of any improvement work m 
respect of which the local Government intends to impose an improvement levy and no 
improvement levy shall be imposed in respeet of any improvement yvork unless tho 
Bengal Legislative Ooune.il has, by a resolution, recommended, the imposition of an 
improvement levy in rohpect of such work, provided that nothing in this Act shall 
apply to the Damodar including the Kdon Canal and the Bakreswar Canal. 

Clause 5-A of tho Bill road as follows : 

When the local Government is satisfied that a not hied area has benefiUod from an 
improvement work it may, by not ideation, impose tho improvement levy in that area 
from such date as may be speed! ed in the not ideation. 

Provided that an improvement levy shall not bo imposed in respect of any improve- 
ment work unless tho Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended 


such imposition. 

Moving for tho adoption of 


tui utu uuvjhivu vi mr* wiwuhuhjih 

amendment it had boon made quite explicit that ui 
the Legislative Council had been obtained, Dover 

nti im»AOn t>n tr fmfxr 


his amendment the Hmi'bh Member said that in Ms 
unless ami until previous approval of 


Government would not bo in a position to 
launch any improvement work or impose any levy on improvements made. His amemd- 
meat would make it necessary for the Uoveninumt to come to the Council at an 
early stage for its approval to expenditure to be iimumid iu connection with improve-* 
meat work. 
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Moving for the omission of the proviso from the amendment Mr. N. if. Basu said 
tliat tiie object of the Government in inserting that proviso was to deny the Council 
an opportunity to debate upon the policy of the Government in regard to those canals. 
The Hon’ble Member, Mr Basu proceeded, had not vouchsafed them a single word of 
explanation as to why after the lapse of so many yeats since the construction of the 
Eden Canal, the Damodar and the Bala eswar canal should tho Government seek to 
include them in the purview of the bill. The Damodar canal, had cost the Government 
over a croio of lupees about 50 per cent over tho oiiginal estimate They did not 
know how much ot that money was really necessary for its construction or how much 
money had actually been spent They know, however, that if the pioviso was earned, 
the people of that area would have to boar a heavy pecuniary burden,— the speaker 
did not know for how many yeais or how many generations — simply because Government 
had undertaken this project without consulting public opinion and had been extravagant 
m thoir expenditure. It was not right, Mr Basu contended, for the Government to 
come up with a proviso of the land when they had not consulted public opinion in 
undertaking tho project and canying it through " 

Replying Mr, 11, P V Townmd , Development Commissioner, weni into the history 
of the construction of the canals to justify Government action and repudiated the 
charge of extravagance. Tho Government was not solely to blame for the scheme not 
coming up to expectation, tho apathy oi the people was to a largo extent responsible 
for this state of affairs. Though there was water m tho canals, people would not take 
it as they were lothe to make any payment. It could not be expected that Govern- 
ment would undeitake big projects of irrigation and supply water to tho people free ol 
charge. No Government m tho world did that. 

The amendment of Mr. Basu w r as passed to a division and lost 5 voting for and 53 
against it. The amendment of the llon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin with the proviso 
was earned. 

Mi. JB Ross then moved an amendment to clause (4) of the Bill. the purpose of which 
was to exclude “any work m respect of Roads or Railways” from the category of 
improvement works ” 

Moving the amendment Mr. Ross said that the definition given to “improvement 
work” was much too wade, and there was consequently a possibility of tho provision 
being abused t It should bo made very dear by the Government that they did not want 
to include railways in the category of improvement work. II o apprehended that if the 
Government were so minded they might construct a road, winch ran through a tea 
garden and offorod facilities for recruitment of labour and for hinging in stores, as an 
improvement work on that account and proposo an improvement levy. Go far as the 
present Government was concerned he had no apprehension. But lie was not so sure 
as to how tho state of things would ho under tho future Government to make their 
position absolutely clear as regards the railways and tho roads, for lie said, lie knew 
from his personal experience m tho Calcutta Corporation how tho wording of an Act 
could be made to read something quite different from wliat w f ns originally intended. 

Replying Mr. Towncmf said the Government would bring in a proposal which 
would meet the mover of the amendment half way. He proposed to loplaco tho amend- 
ment of Mr. Ross by tho following proviso— “provided that no roads or railways con- 
structed before tho commencement of tho Act shall be so declared,” Ho requested Mr, 
Ross to withdraw his amendment and accept his proviso. 

Mr. Ross was agreeable but tho opposition led by Mr. N. K, Bom did not give him 
leave. Sense of the House was taken, and by 44 to 37 votes leave was granted to Mr. 
Ross to withdraw Ins amendment. The amendment was withdrawn and the provision 
suggested by Mr. Townend was carried. 

Besides tho above, some minor amendments moved by non-official members suggest- 
tmg verbal or technical alterations and a further amendment of tho JJoAble Member 
were carried. 


7th, AUGUST : — Two amendments of the Hon’ble Member wore carried to-day of 
which the first related io the circumstances under which an improvement levy could bo 
imposed After question time tho lion'ble Member moved ; 

'When tho Local Government is satisfied that a notified area has bonefiited or is 
hkely to benefit from an improvement work it may, by notification, subject to the 
provisions of sec. 5 A. impose the improvement levy in that area from such date as 
may be specified in the notification. 
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Sec. 5 A, provides that no expenditure shall bo incurred by tho Government for any 
impiovement project undertaken by them nor any levy should be imposed m respect 
of such woih without the approval of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The amendment was carried 

Dining the discussion of clause 6 of the Bill which related to the procedure to be 
adopted m preparing estimate of mci eased outturn of agricultural produce, Mr, J. N . 
Barn moved that the estimate shall be based only on the value of the crop actually 
grown on the land.’ 5 

Moving the amendment Mr. Basil said that the intention of the Government was to 
reserve to itself the power to prepare tho estimato for the levy not only on the basis of 
staple crops, but also on the basis of other ciops grown lv cultivators. This would 
cause a great hardship to the cultivators as m such cases the estimate was likely to 
depend on circumstances which were problematic. The Bengal cultivator was a fairly 
intelligent person and ho knew which crop would pay him best and cultivate it IIis 
amendment, if acccptod, would minimise difficulties. 

Replying the Hobble Sir Khicaja Na&imuddin said that ordinarily the levy 
would be mado on the basis of the staple coip grown m any particular area, but 
when other crops wore grown and profits made out of them, assessment might bo 
made on the basis of thoso crops If the cultivator was seen growing a crop other 
than the staple crop, the assumption m that case w r ou!d bo that if was moie profitable 
for him to grow it, and there would be nothing wrong in assessing him on tho basis of 
that crop 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 49 to 27 votes 

Mr. Sahsh Chandra Roy Chowdhwy moved an amendment the pm pose of which 
was to givo powers to the Civil Court to question the accuracy of the estimate of the 
increased outturn of agricultural produce after its acceptance by the Local Govern- 
ment. Such powers are denied to the Couit in tho bill. 

Moving tho amendment Mr. Boy Chowdury said that in the day to day working of 
the Act over-zealous subordinate officers oi tho Government might commit errors 
which need be rectified. The remedy provided m tho Bill was that persons so aggriev- 
ed might appeal to the Commissioner of the Division or to the Board of Revenue. 
That was seldom practicable. Me contended that the doors of justice should not be 
closed upon them. 

. Replying Mr. II P. V. Townend said that sufficient safeguards had been provided 
m the bill. Provision had been made in tho bill for filing objections and for their 
being scrutinised by the Board of Revenue. The Board of Revenue had been vested 
with the power to accept or reject any estimate. Ample safeguards had been provided 
at the outset so that there might not bo any injustice done to anybody. The effect of 
the acceptance of the amendment by the Ilouso would be that anyone and everyone 
would be able to come up to the civil court and question tho validity of any and 
every Government decision. There would be no end to litigation and a considerable 
amount of public money would be "wasted for nothing. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 24 voting for and 55 against it. 

After the House had accepted clauses G and 7 and come to the consideration of 
clause 8 of the bill which dealt with tho maximum limit and incidence of improve- 
ment levy on agricultural lands, the Hon’ble Member moved ; 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any other Act, the improvement levy shall, 
as regards agricultural lands within any notified area, be imposed at such rate or rates 
as tho Local Government, may by notification, from time to time declare, and different 
rates may be so declared for classes of land of different descriptions or having 
different advantages : 

Provided that any rate so fixed shall not exceed one-half of the estimated net 
increase, resulting from tho improvement work, in tho profits or one-half of the net 
value of the estimated increase m out-turn. 

Such improvement levy shall be payable by the occupiers of such lands within the 
notified area. 

Moving the above amendment the EorCble Member said that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the bill was that there should be no levy until and unless there had been 
increase in outturn as a result of the improvements made* So in accordance with 
this principle no improvement levy could be imposed on non-agriculturai lands unless 
and until owners ol such lands actually reaped a benefit from them. The second 
principle implied was that levy could be imposed and realised on the first transaction 
of such, lands* that is to sav, when the owner of such a laud sol Ik if nr it. mi* fn 
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somebody and mates a profit theieby. The Government found that if they stuck to 
these two principles it would be practically impossible for them to realise any money 
fiom the imposition of improvement levy. It was for this reason that they decided 
to exclude non-agncultuial lands fiom the operation of the Act It was not possible 
for the Government m the present state of their finances to launch any big schemes 
of improvement if they found that they would bo debarred from getting money out 
of these under takings/ Some of the schemes undertaken by the Government might be 
successful, while others might be fail axes. It was necessary under the circumstances 
that Government should be able to recoup a part of the expenditure, at least, to make 
up for losses sustained fiom failure of some of their projects. There was much to 
do for the improvement of the purpose, but there was no money with tho Government. 

8th. AUGUST -—A number of amendments \me moved to-day by different niemboLS 
making various suggestions as regards the amount of levy 

Mr. Tami%,ud(hn Khan for instance moved that m place of one-half the levy should 
be one-third Mr. Kish on Mohan Ghoudhury moved that it- should ho fixed at one-fifth. 

Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai moved that the rate should in no case exceed one 
rupee ami four annas per aero of land 

Mr. Aldus Sam ad moved that the rate fixed should in no case exceed lire rent 
payablo for the lands for which file levy was to be imposed, 

Mr Khettcr Mohan Ray by an amendment sought to provide that improvement 
levy should not be chaiged’ m any notified area for any particular year if tho mops 
had been damaged by flood, or draught or insects or by any other causes so as to 
leave no increased profits to tho occupiors of lands in such an area. 

Replying tho Bon'ble Member said that it was absolutely essential for the successful 
operation of the Act, if the House really desired the development of the deoadani areas, 
that it should accept Ins amendment. A wide margin of 50 per cent was necessary to 
make up for losses resulting from the miscarriage of certain schemes* If they fixed 
tho maximum at one-thud it might happen that the losses from unsuccessful schemes 
would not he made up and after a time Government might bo compelled lo give up all 
their projects of development for tho simple reason that Government could not make 
them a perpetual burden on tho provincial exchequer, Fifty per cent was a safety 
margin. If after tho completion of any scheme it was found that it paid and that 
thirty-three and one-third per cent was enough for maintenance purposes and was 
leaving a margin for the capital expenditure, there was no reason why the levy should 
not be reduced to that figure. All ihe hopes that prompted the Government to come 
forward with this bill would bo frustrated if tho Council could not trust the Govern- 
ment and the legislature of tho future, la tho operation of tins Act lay the future of 
tho province. 

The amendments were put to vote one by one and lost. Division was demanded on 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan's amendment which was lost by 03 to 33 votes. 

The amendment of the ITon’blo Member was carried. 

The Ilorible Member then moved that after clause 8 tho following be inserted, 
namely, 

“In the case of any land, tho amount of improvement levy realised for any year— 

“(a) in respect of the Bakreswar Canal shall not exceed four rupees eight annas per 
aero ; (b) in respect of the Damodar Canal and the Eden Canal shall not exceed five 
rupees eight annas per acre. 

“Provided that in the ease of any land which was irrigated from Ihe Eden Canal in 
any year during the ten years prior to the first day of April 1935 such amount shall 
not exceed three rupess eight annas per acre. 

The amendment was carried without opposition* 

The Eordble Member then moved another amendment relating to the imposition 
of additional levy in certain circumstances to which an amendment was moved by Mr* 
N, K, Basu, 

9th. AUGUST As many as 15 clauses were disposed of in quick succession 
to-day. This was possible for two reasons, firstly because the majority of amend- 
ments standing in the name of various speakers weie not moved, and secondly 
because a number of clauses wore omitted at the instance of the Ilon’ble Member from 
the body of the bill With the clauses being omitted, the amendments relating to 
those clauses automatically fell The clauses so omitted were 9 (with its complements) 

.-IjLJL i i.. 
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The following amendments, all moved by tlio Eon’ble M ember , were carried: 

8A (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in sec 8 or see 8 1-A if m any noti- 
fied area any unonlluiablo waste, swamp or sand has, as a result of an improvement 
woik, become culturablo land, and such land is thereafter settled with any tenant, the 
person who settles the land shall be liable to pay, m ono sum, an improvement levy of 
such amount as may be fixed by the Collector, in accordance with rules made under 
this Act after considering any objection that may bo made in the prescribed manner 
by such person. 

(2) The amount fixed under sub-section (1) shall not exceed ono-half of the differ- 
ence) between 

(a) the amount which tho Collector estimates to bo the usual salami at the timo of 
the set! lenient for a like area of land of a similar description, and with similar advan- 
tages, m the vicinity and 

(b) the amount ’which the Collector estimates to have been tho usual salami _ before 
the commencement of the improvement work for a like area of land m the vicinity, 
similar in its description and its advantages to tho land as it was at that time. 

Such levy shall bo additional to levy payable under sec. 8 by the occupier of 
the land. 

(Tho above amendment is to replace clause 8A of tho bill.) 

8B When m lespect of any improvement woik 

(a) the capital cost of such woik including the cost of any extensions, improvements 
or modifications of tho work (b) tho mieiest charges on such capital cost (c) any 
working loss in any year ot years, (d) the interest on such loss, as determined by tho 
Local Government have boon recoveied in full out of the proceeds of the impiovement 
levy, by such annual allocations as may be pi escribed, the amount of the impiovement 
levy to' be realised for each year m respect of such work shall thereafter bo reduced 
to such a sum as the Bengal Legislative Council may by a resolution recommend. 

Provided that m respect of the Damodar, Eden and Bakreswar canals such sum 
shall not exceed the amount inquired to meet the cost, as determined by the Local 
Government, of maintenance and supervision of the improvement work and of collection 
of the impiovement levy 

(In tho alio vo amendment the expression K working class” means tho sum by which 
the proceeds of the improvement lovy m aiiy year or years fall short of the amount 
necessary to meet (1) tho chaige under clauses (a) and (b) and (2) tho cost, as deter- 
mined by the Local Government, of maintenance supervision of tho improvement work 
and of collection of the improvement levy.) 

(10) The Collector shall, from time to time, prepare and publish in the prescribed 
form and manner for a notified area or any part thereof— (a) a statement m respect of 
agricultural lands and (b) a statement in respect of lands not used for agricultural 
purposes, showing (V the name of every person who is liable to pay the improvement 
lovy in respect of any land in such area or part, and (2) the amount of improvement 
levy to be paid by each such person annually or otherwise, in respect of such land. 

(The above amendment is to bo substituted for clause 10 of the bill). 

Of the amendments mentioned above, tho first one was pressed to a division and 
lost by 54 to 29 votes. 

In addition to the above, some minor amendments relating to various clauses wore 
also moved by the Hon’ble Member and carried by the House. The House then 
adjourned till* the 12th. 

12th. AUGUST The Council passed to-day the Bengal Development Bill without a 
division. When the House resumed discussion of the Bill, a number of amendments 
was moved by the Hon, Member and carried. An amendment was moved by 
Mr. AT. K. Basn that no improvement levy shall bo paid by any person unless suffi- 
cient supply of water has been made available to him during the prescribed period. 
Tho Bon. Member opposed it and stated that throughout the Bill responsibility had 
been cast on Government to seo that no injustice was done to the poor people and 
there was no reason whv Government should not be believed in this respect as well. 
The amendment of Mr. feasu was lost by 46 votes to 26. 

Dr. N* 0 „ Sen Gupta moved for the deletion of the clause which stated that no 
suit shall lie in any civil court for compensation in respect of any injury, damage or 
loss resulting from an improvement work or from anything clone under this Act Dr. 
Ben Gupta said that this was a preposterous clause and it was inconceivable that such 
a provision should find a place in a law in British India, 
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Sir Nazimuddin shied that it was no doubt true that power to grant compmisa- 
tioix would rest on Government but that Government would be of the people^ for t he 
people and by tlio people, and therefore, there should not^ be any appiolumsion lb at 
injustice would be done on the poor people. Government did not want munci ous civil 
suits as a sort of obstructive measures against improvement works. 

The amendment was lost. 

The following is an amendment moved by Sir Nanmuddm and carried y - 

Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Donga! Tenancy Act, 1885. when an 
improvement levy has been imposed m respect of any agnoultural land— 

(a) the rent payable for such land at tlio time of the nnposiiion of the levy or 
fixed thereafter m accordance with the provisions of clause (!>j shall not be enhanced 
on account of— 

(i) benefits derived fiom the construction of any improvement work, or 

(u) an mcreaso m the piodoetive povwns of the land due to fluvial action ; 

(b) if a settlement is made of ouch laud with a tenant thereafter, the rate of rent 
at which such land is settled shall not evened (In' avetage ratty of money rent payable 
at the time of such settlement, by tenants oi a similar deiwiipfum and with similar 
advantages in the vicinity, and any rent in excels of such iate shall not be recover- 
able : 

Provided that such average frato may bo exceeded on the grounds specified In 
clause (b) or clauses fe) of section 30 of the Den gal Tenancy Act, 1885, by such 
amount as would be allowable m a suit for enhancement of rent under the said section 
if the land had boon settled with a tenant at such average rate at the tune of the 
imposition of the levy. 

A stipulation m any contract by which a tenant taking settlement of such land agrees 
to pay any amount in excess of such rout, otherwise than as ‘salami*, shall nut bo 
binding on such tenant to the extent of such excess. 5 * 

Delimitation <w Constitttbnciks 

14th. AUGUST : — The Council considered to-day the special motion of tho I Ton 1 bio 
Mr. it N. Reid relating to the delimitation of constituencies and had not come to its 
decision when the meeting adjourned. The special motion read as follows : — 

“Tim Council takes into consideration the proposals of the Government of Bengal on 
tho delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Bengal 
Legislative Council under the Government of India Act, 1035 and the Honor! of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation oi Constituencies, i933-3d, and 
recommends that tlio proceedings be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee for 
their m format ion. 5 ’ 

Moving (be above resolution, the Ilon’bliy Mr, Reid said that the purpose of the. 
motion was to give tlio members of Die Council an opportunity to discus, y tho proposals 
of Government on the delimitation of constituencies tor the Bengal ^legislature under 
tho reformed Constitution. Government had given the widest publicity to tho Memo- 
randum containing their proposals and invited public criticism. The public, had freely 
responded to tho invitation and the speaker was glad to say that many members of 
the House had also sent in their views. The criticisms would ^ first bo examined by 
tlio Provincial Advisory Committee and would ultimately find their way to tho Com- 
mits jo to bo presided over by Sir Laurie Hammond. Government intended to forward 
tlio discussions on this motion in the Bengal Council as well as the written criticisms 
which had been so far received by them for use of tho Hammond Committee, fly 
this procedure the Delimitation Committee would bo placed in possession of ample 
materia! on which to gauge public opinion on tho proposals of provincial governments. 

Tho Provincial Advisory Commit too, the Hon* bio Member proceeded, which wm 
practically a committee of this Bouse, completed its work long before the Now Consti- 
tution was passed, in March, 1033, but tho basis on which it worked, namely, the 
White .Paper combined with the Communal Award, remained substantially unchanged 
in tho Now Government of India Act Homo of tho members of tho House who aw 
also members of tho Advisory Committee might fed difficulty about expressing thuir 
views there as the Advisory Committee would soon bo holding its sittings. Bui the 
Hon’ bio Member did not think that there was any real need to feel any such reluc- 
tance inasmuch as tlio proceedings of the discussion would ho forwarded to the Ham- 
mond Committee independently of and supplementary to the proceedings of tho 
Advisory Committees* 
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Proceeding the Vernier non’ble reminded the House that they wore not diseussdn^tho 

asss SHIte 

should Se returned by the joint constituencies of men ami women. 

Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Barter joe strongly 
in vamfor of any part of 'the goho where a 

menHjOvernment proposed to allot one more scat to tho majority c /^ 

B T" KSBJ'-teSf?! ■*»» » f a »,?”?S' 

now finally worked out it was easy to sec at a glance that while ovoiy oU * jm o>m 
munity would look up to the great intelligentsia of Bengal who had made India • ^ 

qhe was to-day, who had by their unremitted endeavours tor about a century suoo ul- 
ed in welding a medley of warring nations and communities into one Indian nation, 
who had shown the most wonderful aptitude for t absorbing the latest in tbe taoughts 
of tiie world and making not inconsiderable contributions to tho literature, suenoe and 
art of the world and who incidentally had made themselves a nuisance to the Govern- 
ment by their insistence on becoming a free nation,— this intelligentsia was made mi 
an outcast© and a pariah who would have no chance of having a voice m tho wurkmg 

01 Sffi r 0 f 8 £' t Wd to say,” proceeded tho speaker, /that in the constitution now 
framed 7 and finally worked out by tho Delimitation Committee, these men Hindus, 
Mahommedans and Christians alike, who have created and : maintained the 
mmdednoss of tho people, will be nowhoro. hou may take it that the 111 luial 
Mahomtnedan seats and tlio one In liman seaE the thirty seats for tho <ioprp8K0d 
classes not to speak of tho 25 European seats, will not be available to tho pohfically 
mmded nationalists, Hindus and Mahommedans, and the situation will probably be 

W °Sh% I refuse to believe that this is an accidental consequence of an honest ■ tlosiiu 
to provide adequate representation fox all classes. It is the result of a detikuafo 
policy, most industriously worked out by the present British Govornmm^ 
object is not reforms, nor representative government, but to make it impossible _foi 
nationalist India to have a foothold at Urn Councils of the Empire. Jlus means that 
the political progress of Bengal will ho regarded and possibly come to a deadstop 
for years to come/ It means that tho classes to whom politics has been so far a 
matter of indifference will have to learn by years of endeavour before Indian 
nationalism again disturbs the tranquillity of the British Raj. But I am wire mm 
this device will not answer for all time, ffhe message of nationalism will go foith and 
very soon permeate the lives of the very classes whom the Government have thought 
fit to advance, in the confidence m their backwardness, and a day will come, sooner 
rather than later, when the trumpet voice ot nationalism will be heard from 
the many mouths of the monster widen has been thrust upon us and then the demands 
of the people will he far more difficult to resist than the Government finds now. 

In that hope and in the fullest confidence in the ultimate good sense and the # solid 
worth of my countrymen, Hindus, Moslems and Christians, rich, poor and middle- 
class, capitalists and labourers alike, l shall yet look forward for a brilliant future for 
our countrymen, 
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Mudvi Nauspr Ah arlnutiod that great injustice had boon done to Bengal by {bo 
msiou oi the people into watertight compartments on artificial principles. It was not 
deliberately done with a stnistei motive by the British Government. There was no 
gainsaying tiie fact that the people of Bengal were mainly responsible for if. They 
had In ought it upon themselves by their failure to arrive at an amicable settlement of 
!]!r,>! 0 fi ll0llI f problem The demand for separate electorate by Moslems m Bengal 
m id ensl and the m °1 o < nv 111 0 n aa a '^ 0issiuu their inferiority mid he failed ' to 

15th. AUGUST The proposals of the Government came in for ironcdiani 

ciiticism at times to -da} rind the morr for of eomnmnalism raised its head now and aeain, 

?hu U n me M , i ni T U \ oi , 1 a J. lll o ill() Chair and the warning given afTihe 
outset by the lion Ido M^mbm that the member; should not think flow wore dis- 
cussing the Communal A a* ml. 

Hpculnng on the motion Khan Bahnhir Abdul Mamin raid flint distribution of 

seats had to bo nude m watcidight compartments on the bars of ihe (Jommmid 

Award winch itieli had nut, saimfl'd nil I a addition to that tin* powers of the 

Advisory Com im tee were luutled It, was natural under the ctrmimslances that the 
distribution could not satisfy all But find the recommendations ot the Committee 
had boon satisfactory would be evident from this fad that file Government had seen 
their way to accept them it ‘p lying lo tin objection taken by cm turn uwinbors in 
regarct to the representation granted to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce, the 
naan Bahadur said that the Chamber occupied a unique and distinct position 

J? l J 0a “ n °* trade and commerce of the country In the ovnort side 

tho Chamber represented over 70 percent, of the trade “of the prim non, of the 

jute bag trade M per cent., of the cow and buffalo skin trade about hi) per cent 
Koplymg to the criticism that the Moslem Chamber of Commerce 
zt I A formed organisation, the speaker said that it had coma 

into being long befmo the Government of India Act was passed, it ceased to function 
lor a time but came into existence again But supposing tied tins Chamber was 

C TCTl'A Uw V hd not l ,LStlfv » t,. the IChim liahudnr, tho crihuihiu 

that it ought not to have been given a scat m the future legislature, 

r Mi. /V, K, Basu said that Im difloied fiom ( June who said that thou* should be no 
distinction m the matter of representation between urban and ruia! population, He 
thought that i it was found necessary to give certain weigh tope to the urban popula- 
tion m an,y particular area, it should be given. That was the view taken by the Billion 
Commission and by the Government of Bengal in their memorandum to the Simon 
Commission. n> far «h Loup iJ was eoneernod, mod of the flunking, politic ally-minded 
population, both Hindus and Main mi madams, had congregated to the towns, I Weeding 
Mr. Basu said it might bo a tragedy or a comedy, but they had got to face * facts. 
Thorn was no denying that iirni of light mid leading had congregated in towns. Coming 
to Hie consideration of tho claim of tho Moslem Chamber of Oommeroo Mr. Bjwu said 
that he doubted the authontieity of the fuels and iigums given by the Khan Bahadur. 
Kolerring to the report ol tho Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Mr. Basil 
said that m that committee no less a person than tho ilon’blo Kimn Bahadur Azizuf 
fJ tl T ^ aB a member ami the report of that committee was to the effect that no far as 
the trade and commerce ol Bengal was eoneerned, tho infoi'anis of tho Moslem uojnmii- 
nity were inconsiderable, 

- D 1 <j{ >urso of his speech on the motion Mr, Armstrong stressed fhe importance 
of tho coal industry of Bengal and piotmsod that tho Indian Mining Monition which 
mu! r U tln5i y Didian Institution should bo given o no seat in the future legislature, 
ia!iJ ul i H k a . ww not purely Indian in constitution had boon 

, /Y ,1 Chamber of Oommoroo had got two scats and 

he suggested that it should forego one of its seats in favour of tho Mining Federation. 

,. Mr * endorsed tho view of Dr, N. 0, Smi-Gupta that the uudorlybur 

policy of tho Gavonimout in coming up with such proposals was to shut out tho poli- 
tically mi ndod Indians, the nationalists. He maintained that care had boon also taken 
to shut out genuine labour organisations, 

. J“ p * ^ bdus said that the main argument advanced in favour of wimrato 

electorate was foal tho majority of the Moslem community demanded it How could 

on^fact ° t0rmm ° lt * WaS m y l ,loWsoito tukm v xt w & mere assertion not based 
Mr, Buhrawatdy challenged the statement, 

18 
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Mr Samad : I persist m my statement II, won a m-*ro ussorlion, nut taut. 1*1 «>« 
Communal Awarcl^ b° ^o^M^lews' it, proceed Mr Samad, 

could never hope to use. rhntbrtee emnlmsised this neocssity of llnidu.s 

and b ChOELiwiaA e foi-gotUng to tlimk in to-nn. ol : thoir ^vuligi ou nlono. l i ^ tlnj 

a"xr°s is ws^zsCmSix T ■«» - 

Malxomedaa, to get nd of this bad venomous habit of trying to make out .* ». 
against each other. 

Rural Uplift in Bengal 

The Eon lie Sir John Wcodhmd then moved the Mowing ap<««J J1W,1U11 
« T1 - a p, n „ pl i recommends to the Government that the sum of Fs. 10 lakhs allocated 

b , ■£* o.“ rsS lv •“ »?"?'• “ii'irssrtUHt 

Tiirhwn r pcnqlative Assemblv for expenditure on so homos ot luial upli - , 

SmtSfS of "paddy a P nd corn demon si radon o<m^ tho .mjjn.vevno^ol 
cattle, the improvement of poultry, propaganda weak in t In 1 MU i ■> : 1 • 1(|Vwl 

Af *iti pxnerimental rural broadcasting service in iho Miduupoie dif> > , * * , 

Zrkatins of i nto and paX, the establishment of spummg and weav.ug ilmuomilni- 

S"*X“Jwi“”f.nS wi Sn«£;sr« uln iny 

Scout Girl Guide and Brntachary movements, minoi drainage Hushing schemes in uii.d 
“;Srovements rn To Chittagong lldl Tracts and dmoretionary grants to comnns- 

S1 ° Mwing^hf atovf moton the IIon'bLe Member said that a sum ol mm <**<> <« 
-ranees had been voted by tire Legislative Assembly for rural uplift ot bmuii and tins 
sZ had beentet apart by the lion’ LLo Finance Member for the ff , * j -1 
Government had come out with its scheme for expondiUuo of Ks. 10 lakhs an i stu 
ixntted it before the India Government. India Government had app loved it and the 
Sotioii was now placed before the House for its approval. A memorandum in ^conn^M 
with the scheme had boon issued to the members lor tbeu* enlightenment. Ite i 

the House that the money ultimately spent mi individual schemes ra^ht 11 ^ ^ * v 
with the llguros as given in the memotaudtun which weie merely estimates. 

Nos-Okhcial Bills 

16th. AUGUST A number of non-oflicial bills oamo up fur eonnideration ot the 
Bouse to-day. They were The Estates fro lit ion {Necwal Amendment) lull , Jnv ’ - 
entta Mumeipal {Amendment No. II) BilL The Bengal Mmmpul / ^ Wi w ^ ’ 
The Bengal Terries ( Amendment, ) BUT mid the Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill » 

Of those the Bengal Medical {Amendment) Bill moved by Air* J. L. Banerjm* the 
Calcutta Mumeipal {Amendment No, U) BUI moved by Mr. P. Bantu n and the 
Bengal Femes {Amendment) BUI moved by Moulin Mduttlahim, attracted a cmdAm 
amount of discussion. All the throe Lulls were moved by the respective movers foi 
reference to select committees. 

Bengal Medical Amendment Bill 

Mr J L * Bunnrjee's Bill proposed that those medical practitioners who had, in some 
institution not recognised by the Govcramout, umlcrgonu a 
training, had been practising medicine before J934 when the Bengal Medical Act was 
passed; should, bo given Iho privilogo or registration. Iho spoakor eoulondi *1 that 
similar provisions had been made in the Medical Act of diheicnt proymus, o, g., 
Bombay; the Punjab, the United Provinces, Burma etc* There was a similar provi|iou 
also in the English Act Thera the privilege of registration had been extended to 
those who practised medicine from before l£m 
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Opposing tlio Tlon’blo Mr. R. JV. Tic id said that since flie passing of ilie Act in 
1914, Govonuauit In l provided foi an examination of tko*e iloulori by tiiu State 
Medical Family to qualify fm* ivgisuaumi and thm f lanwtoi y provision remained in 
force till 1919. It could not Utmvlhto be said that ample opportunities had not been 
given to thorn doctors (n quahiy themselves an n gistered niodical piaehiion ms. It 
seemed s nicely leasonable to come out with a pi open! of flic laud Si \ earns after the 
Act was paused. Besides the public lial a igAd to protection from the Lands of 
ignorant medical piactiliomus and reel'd lahou nerved a very useful purpose, namely, 
it offered the public mi oppoituudy fobs. now who v ei e qua f died medical pwudifioucrr., 
and who were not 

The bill was lost though supported h\ nou-i fflual European numbers hv 41 to 
33 votes. 


Oau'c rn Mum* nwo i Ammo No If) Biol 


The object of Alt P Baumjrds hi 1 ! vri. te do away v if h plural consul nancies and 
to allot ton scab lot labour m Cm Oai ntn OupeuPr) «*i which mm . honld go to 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate Mo mg the bid \[i B«mmj> dcplond B» ti (he claim of 
labour should I>«» so lulhtesdy ignored ns ifgard*! mutation in Hr* Calcutta Cor- 

poration. In Bombay Ooi pond ion. Ltbmn was much Im-Bci ivjiivmnmd 

Replying ilio lloii’bio Sir JJefoy ibmate sito/h Am/ mid tint it would certainly 
Iiavo been an ideal state of alfuus if plural const if ucm vn coni I have immi dispensed 
with altogether I3ut one bad got to mnsidor the quo, non with nicjvnce to facts. 
The first and foremost difficulty would be as to hen to ueoommod.de f!te Mulmmmedan 
members. The matter was considered only two join; ago b\ a w!w*t “umuudtee, It 
was too early (0 move m the line suggested by Mr. Baneni 

Replying to Mis Bauer) fs second contention tli.it> more .,‘uts shenld lw provided for 
labour, the fionble Mmisfei said that G<>v*m*niimnl appointed a number of councillors 
of whom two were representatives of labour, ft could not therefore fie said that 
labour was unrepresented m the Calcutta Cm potation fn f!m opinion of the Govern- 
ment there was no justification for allotting as many ;n feu smite for labour. In 
Bombav, whom labour was perhaps much mere *or'annmd. only four scuts had been 
allotted to labour. As regards the JJmiotl Bus syndicate, if was net, yet a sufficiently 
important organisation to be given one neat in the Corporation. The motion wan lost,' 

Bi/amn hVium Ami, so. Bins 

The object of the Bengal Fen Us ( Annulment) Ihll was to fix the maximum limit 
to the period to which a lorry should he leased. J» the opinion of the mover a term 
not exceeding three yean. would be best suited to the legitimate intern As of the 
District Boards and ferry farmers alike. 

t Moving for the i» lerenen of tfie bill to a sclent committee \fotihi Ahdid Hakim 
said that in some pluees, 0 . g., in My memo ugh, ferries were leased out to farmers for 
as many as 15 years. _ This sort of arrangement was most, object ionalde inasmuch m 
it often led to exact ion and exploitation of ignorant passengers, ft. also affected 
adversely the finances of the di dried boards often. 

Opposing the motion for reference the Iloa'blo Rir Being fh osud Binqh Roy said 
that in his opinion the short term lease was morn likely to 'help exploitation. Besides 
there was divergence of opinion among district hoards hi the matter. Ordinarily lease 
was granted for three years only. If. was left to the discretion of the district boards 
to extend the term jn some cases. There was no reason why Government should seek 
to deprive the district hoards of their discretionary powers. If there was corruption, 
which the Hon bin Minister very much doubted, he did not think that it could be 
removed by the remedy suggested by the mover. 

The motion for reference of the lull to a select committee was pressed to a division 
and lost by 58 to 18 votes. 


Bengal Munmpat, kMwmmt Bill 

# Bai Bahadur Baiymdm Kumar Das moved for reference of the Bengal Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

,, The HoAble Rir Befoy Pros ad Singh Ray by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion fhoroim till December 8t, 1985 and 
stated in this connection that the Government proposed to introduce a hill in the next 
session of the Council embodying some of the proposals made by tlio mover in this 
Ml. The amendment of the Jtfontele Minister was carried. 
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19 tb AUGUST -The Council disposed of a number of non-nltoiaj >-'Hs to-day of 
which a certain amount of discussion centred round Iho Bengal Lace Louise Bettm 0 Bill 

m °lf moving for reference of the hill to a Select Committee Mi. Banerji smd that liis 
ohiitZXin-mg m the bill was to provide a machinery for effeotmily coutrull uy 
gambling existing m race courses and also for introducing dog racing in (he 
lh?s is b no argument that dog racing did. not exist in an oiganisod rm of 
innrt in this iwovrace. Besidos dog racing was m vogue m England io 
contended that wliilo rich people indulged in horso racing thorp, was no reason v.hy 
poor people should bo depAveS of taking part m dog racing which way eeidamly a tes 
costly pastime. Uudei; the oiroumatances ho suggested that dog i. turns and g,imi)hn„ 

Mx* i. °K.^^ e LocAtort" by way of an amondmont moved that the bill be circulated 
for^ eliciting * public opinion theieon till 1 st October 1935 . Tic snul that ho had every 
sympathy with 1 the °genoral principles underlying the bill but ho was m favour of 
circulation so as to be fortified by the strength of publm opinion. , „j.: on (i 10 

Opposing the motion for reference as well as the amondmont foi ononUtion (ho 
Handle Mr, B. N Revl said that as regards introduction of dog racing in Bengal ho 
would not be wrong if he were to say that most of the public opinion m (bo pioun .0 
would bo on the sido of the Government for not giviug faci itios lor a now and un- 
desirable siiort like dog raumg. Government did not think that they shoi Id oik r any 
facilities fmha sport like this In this 1 connection the Hon’blc Mom'ior quoted ( i ^ 
of the Royal Commission on betting 111 England which said (ha the .>|>r' *1 0 < hre 
racing had a very bad social effect in the neighbourhood 111 which it was 1 it 0 net . 1, 
that while horse racing was confined only to industrial areas, dog 
very doors of industrial workers and as a result they indulged 111 dog wouiw not ovoiy 
week, but every night. Under the circumstances ho asked the House to um»mei 
whether it would be proper to introduce a legislation of the kind* 

As regards horse racing the Hon’ble Member contended, that it was planed on a soiou- 
tific footing and did not require re-organisation as proposed by Mr Hanoi 31. p>o bu as me 
controlling oi affairs m the race course was concerned, Government hurt enough owe » 
under section 1 of the Bengal Public Gambling Act, and the Hon bio Menuer I t * 
think that they stood in need of moie powers being given to ltmm. Besi<l< s, con tiol 
within the race course was entrusted iu the hands of various clubs which ^ ^ y ^ 
pectable organisations. In opposing the circulation motion iUo Hon bio Mombei sa a 
that very little would be gained by circulating the bill for eliciting iiubho oinmon. on 
the academic question as to the desirability or otherwise of introducing dog 1 aung m 

Mr. Lockhart's amendment for circulation was pressed to a division and lost by 46 
votes to 18 . Mr. Banerjeo’s motion for reference oi the bill to a Reluct Committee was 
lost without a division. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Bcisu then introduced the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
the object of which was to put an end to the present system of appointment ot prin- 
cipal officers m the Corporation by extending their torn of office. 

The Hon’ble btr Bean/ Prosad Singh Hoy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill bo circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till the 1st oi hlovembor, 
1935 . [11 doing so iho Hon’ble Minister said that without consulting the Corporation 
it would not be right for Government to proceed in the matter. 

Mr. Basu accepted the amendment of the Hon* ble Minister. 

License Fee fob Tbade 

Dr. Naresh Ghandra Sen Gupta next moved tho Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 

^Dr. 1 Sen*' Gupta °s?iiel ^tlJt the object of Ms bill was to remove certain anomalies 
obtaining in the Corporation as regards the license foes for t trade » and profossion. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bmv Prasad Singh Boy proposed circulation of the bill on the 
ground that it would not be proper for tho Government to proceed in tho matter 
without consulting the Corporation whoso finances would he effected by tho proposed 

legfelation^ acc0 pted the amendment of the Hon'blo Minister. 
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Jk attest 4r;:"n'U"L;‘ ?; * - 

Rgpm Uruix it t , if . 

22nd AUGUST By 5 G votes to 20 lUe c °! n ;V/V|//'°ir ) 1 1 lu » !** I % tlio 

j h Banurjae recommending to the (>ovurni«».*ul tiiHj 1 , - , > { A jj, u , (1 j |, 0 ducted 
Avennnlndof I«,ba lor expem hture on *-.• n ■ ‘l, m '{rj >,. Mv lor 

delusively io some one or at uvM soiao wmj o. 1 „ ; 

ruS a. lift on condition Gnrl i ;V ^,on>;o o aK,.. to ... •■'bo 

arose on the special lnotimi of t.e- II >u I. o; 


on the liioiiou tn i.n' 

nionOKud thuL the amount Iw downed lo I- s’mioot 
SfToioruaontal i.ual Ino.uh-aotmc; o,m m tl. 
Air. J.L Haim re * ameudnusit i, i . . 


it* , 

lu'iM H < 

a*, 1 


ml V i*l »>’ 

’iwiisi'* <)M i ‘ !«»r tii 
'1,1 l*n: >* <P hi a. 


u* Ibd.ato 
Idtii. y MiO 

Uis.^h tn*'iU 


Mr. A manr'e* iiinuuuu.. , , { t , u«' a*,.y mo Money 

“This Council leoominemU lo <*ovi*imi .n*nl if « 1 *; • ‘ * (/l > v . >"v\«' of 

available lor the purpOMi oi rnial nph i»* i < “ , , l)( )hl . r r .vn upon a 

utility Its. JG lakhs bo distnbu od MMy \ l i I i. t|l( , , ( , u ,\ p, each 

coiniuned basis oi at on, population w l'> ■ 1 >J J' ;, )>t l ,,„ u ,. t «„ „| rrui« w»..ls 
district be devoted exclusive v to so* m 1 1 iiv t h-‘ . i.j'.cii iin.nit m 

oi the locality. for rural uplil , ^ 1 e, million H.-il P'^ 

consultation with the local sidt-,o\uinn. : ■ ■ , , 

ference should always bo given f<> ' ■ ■ > > , f .. L \t, n ;,i Huh :h unpirod 

After the amendment ot Mi. it that Urn motion was 

as to the fate of the ordinal special motion. I no 1 “ 1,1 1 

“talked out. . Hu. m*iirn Dortioti of tin* money sho.ud ir 1 *|a nb Jo 

Non-official members i i.T that Hui m.i|Oi jyin i i ^ (w , pU) . 1>lltm „i Rs 

improvement oi rural uatei wipply- ■ * • ^ • ( of **’-i 'il.lr .Inn ■: a rural 

82,000 -ttliioh was estuna ted to eowi Uii '*■ \r-- '-ui l ' tub ' >1 that they tow wind km ' 1 
broadcast!!! 4 ’ corvico in. Midiitipwi ini t ^ / 4 . , »* . 5 * v •: or* i'n ; : *' to J -i unt * 
ofJroptSida talk was u.v«^.ry m »“> Ve hlk m, poliiionl hubj.-. )•.. 

meat. Piopn^antla ntsoos^ny ioi ^ r Omuni . iohoim sui«l drJnct 

With rogiud to ilio i>v.iw»jon ol^ : i j. {; u ^ { ^ {HO i >u biy '<, m „ or Hi- loorn.y 

olficonb amonntiiiM t ^ ) V i * >' ?{ < m tu“trcd to idno proi cnlnl Mi. 

would be spout for “UTj-oru, to ujj X ! w .,s o ’ k t • lion. ’ wri-rtinly in 

ess^>«%25fir ->-» »,.*<** .<►• 


,,, „ Ill * 1 

Ilotdblo Alcnidor that the 


distribution and allocation ol ^ "Xt'n ; ly mil of the 13 ..-mi. could be 

ssr rAt ® wass 

noted that people should Lvo tuid thou , V, vt . ‘ut.l it was well-known that 

SmlSMlotdiSkVjH'f wu.f the provision ..T good drmki.is water which was not 

aV t Z n Za,lur A.izul flu,, on helmlf of the 

wWwh BlwuId not to 


tlH) vovcrnmi'm.. uu 

^Te°r^mVr= suppiy-f«o was ovorwbolming opinion 
and ho did not feel called upon to deal with it . . ^ ^ ^ an imp*eubion \vm 

Lu .mill to. fc»0. ll»t S" If < it, ™ ZTim dSZ Z JUm ’ U«. m.m»y 
«$»“ «4“&S“b& &e ‘thrum ihtak U»u» 

the Hew Constitution, 
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Mr. J N. Basu omd that having regard to the vast area to he dealt with and hav- 
mg legara to the Beads of the people it was no uso spending small sums of money on 
different objects He suggested that Government should choose selected areas, find out 
mo most urgent needs of those placos and undertake effective measures to meet the 
sam , e , Ib his opinion the broadcasting and tlie bratachan movement might surely 
diseases* Somotime ^ “ ie P°°P^ were flood from malaria, ami other pro vendible 

Replying to the debate Sir John Woodhoad pointed out that Government plan leally 
contemplated spending the amount on 6 schemes Government proposed to distribute the 
money according to the needs of the people Certain items would be distributed more 
? l J ess , throughout the piovinoe, while ceitain other items would be limited to certain 
ftivsti lets. lie hoped the House would agree with him that the objects Government had 
+ were really m (ho interest of the people. Ho agreed that it would not bo 
vuse to spend the entire money on one particular project. lie realised the impottauoo 
oi water supply and maintamod that they had favoured water supply to a consider- 
111 t ^ uir P f >W£L solleme , Wi( ' ?1 iegard to discretionary grants lie said that 
W0 Lt e 0 ten , eivou commissioners and district officers to soliemch m 
Wlt 1 1 rural water supply. He also assured the House, in the Union 
Loaids whore dispensaries could not bo established, tho money could bo spent on 
water supply schemes. L 

j] knpportmg Mr. Banerjee’s amendmont Mi. Santi Shekhar estoar Ron said that if 
tfie Government meant really to tackle all the problems adumbiated by them it would 
mon ?y than they proposed spending. Mo thought that tho thing 
cio t}l „ e ffrontesfc good to the country with tho money that was available 
tlm countryside 8Ulttt b 0 arran ^ moaU for ^supply of good drmkmg water hi 

iJ}}uJ G - t 0h J lrrjae « l, S«os»tcKi that tho entire) amount .should he (leveled for fhe 

tha wd ?onn f i t tubo ,"' olls - m tfl ° Y llla 8 es , of Cnigal. If his suggestion was aceuptod 

MOThr th.n ^ hi M ako a ? ™P r «* l0 t n and at ono stroke Government would bo more 
popuicii tuan it had boon for the last ton years. 

enrmlTJ iiZ Sa TJ ' was of opinion that tho amoaut should bo spent for tho 
were much tnited'witlf th« dLase o^admation of malaria iu areas which 

The amendment was lost by 5G votes to 29 and the original motion was talked out. 

A p'ansaciing Government business with rogad to grants, the 
Beneal P V?l1««A If? the consideration of Government hills to-day. Two bills namely, tho 
S (Temporary Provisions) Bill and the Bengal, Agra and 

«mmtw fflbend , t B n Ilga Am , ond “>ent) Bill wore passed and tho Bongal f'ublin 
Bounty (Branding) Bill, was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

Village Self- Govt. Bill 

first , Wl was ^ , remove the anomalous position brought about by 

wi’ An 1 7 ni?// h ?oS? D8a i X 1 a §° it^j-Govemmont (Amendment) Act which came info 
toice oa July 4, 1934, relating to tho formation of union board*;. 

Bengal Public Secubity Bill 

^J 6 the e Hote Membe¥ 0Urity <Ext£mdin ^ B0J of 1935 totwdnoed by Mr. It N. 

^ lI ^ c ^ ecm % -1^2 lapses on December 21, next. The Act war 

passed to confer special powers on the Government to enable it in tho ease of mnot* 
genev to combat activities subversive of law and order or prejudicial to the public 
^rni J 10 oppression of which the ordinary powers of Government were in- 
adequate. That such activities t might recur was by no means impossible and the Gov* 
of fhwwon that it ought in common prudence not to follow the preventive 

{S3*«TS Wat* 11 “ s Z 

5SV S d h£ .5St; ZTSSh t TaTsJ 
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fhaf tho 


im 

£” p s“'US ”- su ™» 

The Bill proposed to givo hr“ 0 ,,n^L <■ h t 81 PI"}^>ou was not annihilation, 

speaker strongly objected to, because, m lm Xi X X "n/f'r tho 

i\rl » c b e Mr - lie,d opposed the amendment. 
t.U^^ri‘36 enmOVOdthafc t!j0 bM on culated lot eJicitin 

r* **«**• r 

oould naturally be expected that people " of those arras \u«kl luv f" d ,l 

as regards the opeiation of tins bill 1’hev could rir-' r I, i'. i' l "“’ t ",- sfl . y 
opinion on the matter Tho itou’blo Member was'” not' 11 ,!“> ™ 1|,f ‘ , 1 r 

proceeded Dr. Won Gupta, when lie T il(J v h, / , M n ^ tU * in . , ou . ) nuud, 

Mouse. What was at the back It his mm ivJ n ° r ,, ‘ m ,I,! V‘; l,Inil iil 

Indoed he did not caro a jot for it Th * < m^dr u ' ° ! ’ ln "’“ 11,1 w,t h,:lV " v 
bill because he was opposed to tho hill lock «( 0 , ]• I i ‘ " f ''i" 

legislation after legislation, freedom cl ’ die" t’tco‘i>Ji> i !*' V tcj/ii^sivo 

liberties of the poSple were being uudiX 1 X I,Z ,s J,' J ' S „V I "‘V l '':F ;«'*> ‘"o 
said that the bill had been a eweat success "ind m nX ' * ^ i M ^hanbor 

operation had been extended only to a ' few iS.tSl 5f««“ 1,u H,u,i !h:lt lf * 

menufreinXX/DfXrUupt^sa^ «rd,nmic-. passed In . h.veai- 

and other Acts resembled one another so 

between one Act from ihe other "'* s ddhtuih t<» distiwpash 

common among them all m that they all unnt u^ w ; iS 

people. The only justification for ox^tondim' t V Lrm luydom of <!,„ 

ment wanted to retain the cowers that hao Wn °L ' 0 U m, was Gnvorn- 

|n Gupta'sau" t&TS' a Ht’oi 2o%^l ou^o I>A iJh c^sf rWy W1 A^f Dr! 

Aot, there never was any necessity for the Bengal Oriminaf’ Ku- u‘ '! > ll: 

other such repressive legislation. ° ' jt,rnin, “ L.m Amendment Act ami 

jpforvening in tho debate tho I Ton' hla Mr. Held said (led u , , . 

of the Government to baud over tho luacbinerv it, , ,, t ' "' i: ' H 10 duty 

neeassary apparatus. Govornmnut ronsitb'rod ft Uw? tTHi/'th * Wl,h thK 
existence m case they woio wanted and if was both wiw, ' , i rV;,. ^ > m ' vw ’ 111 

who would administer the new omislitutnin with womtoim S ‘A 1 " fl, rttii.li those 
it necessary, with those kinds of subversive movement '’ "hudi they could deal, 

suffered during the last civil disobedience time and wlt'i’eii \ (, oiiti(ry had 

reason to suppose they would not possibly suffer from 1 there was no 

was for five years, that is to say, tho lif/of , let w2 m. t l ,,la 1 t " m of t! «' ^>*1 
to December 31, 1940. By that date those who «,Ln lat ’ I'l' 1 tn ,M ' ''ttomled up 
would be m a position to know their minds as In win him u ' , '’"(‘siitmion 

Act in force or to repeal it, or perhaps^ to rooli «b , t , th, ‘ v ! lk '’ •" k‘V> fho 

his opmioa it would bo dangerous to have twf short a m, h„i 'mi ' ('“"'‘"‘f- in 

would como, the new machinery would just be^instalioi) 1 «!» '■, 1 n' w t-omthuiicn 
ask the future Government too early in their Virem- 1 f. 1 ■ 1 “ f>t , *»• fair U, 

Map or maintain what this Government regarded as isse tbi!' shol 'W 

. This Act, tho Homo Member continued, had been mi ni,, J 1 f l, *.“ niaclimi<ry. 
m cortam parts of Midnapur and Hooghly’ and it was i r onl - v , m ,!nw !>hio(w 

very soon removed m certain areas at tho time wliim* ft « i‘ ld for u s . 5,,,rt P«»'iod and 
session of the Congress in Calcutta. It had not bumf w , tll( ' 

fact that the Act had been little used, ho maintained 1.L i f 111 °i‘!j r Ilhtccs, Tho 
less. Government could claim for not using tlm Act mJ! tl i! d ,l 

which showed that Govornmout did not talo tho oi nortef ro ti»u» they bad 

powers they had. It was on the ground of common P .1™! i,£ y , « '*.ssl,y using tl„- 
brought this mil. Circulation of tho bill was oT no ,,1 l ii . t l ? t - < had 

sions, but only extended the existing provisions 1 ^ now' pred^ 

™J° reason to suppose that tho powers would ba nnsacd^ exponciicu thorn 

The amendment was under die Jssion wK«'ut‘ Mourned till Urn 28th. 
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26th. AUGUST ‘-—The Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill was pawd m flic Coun- 
cil to-day without a division Mr. Rent on behuli of Govemmout ftueupted flu* amomlnmut 
of Mou.lv i Addas Sam ad limiting the life of the bill to three yours up to ihvemlmr 51, 1938 
instead of five yeaxs as proposed m the bill. The amendment was earned. Fallowing’ 
this the other two non-official amendments which also sought to i educe the period 
of operation of the Act were withdrawn and the bill was passed into law. 

An amendment of Mr. P. Bmwt/ee which suggested en oulation of the bill for 
eliciting* public opinion thereon by October 31, 1935 was lost by 58 votes to 3 ?. \ 

few members did not participate in the voting among whom were Messrs. J /V Baiijii 
S, M . Gosr, Ananda Mohan Pod d at and Dr. Handhone DitlL Another no in MIL da I 
amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before January 1, next 
was also lost. 

When discussion was resumed on tho amendment for circulation of the bill, Mr. 
Shy via P round MuLkerjee supporting the amendment said that ho did not thmlc that, 
theie could be anyone in this House or outside to congratulate the Government on 
their attempt to introduce tno present bill for tho purpose of extending tin* life 
of the Public Security Act. Thoro were sufficient materials bet ore them which would 
justify their characterising this particular measure and the decision of Government 
to introduce it at this time as unwise, uufau and unjust. There was no one lh 
this House, proceeded the speaker, who could deny that this was an extra- 
ordinary measure like the many other repiessive moaxui es which had been placed on 
the statute book. Theie could be no difference of opinion on that matter it v.m a 
measiue which was calculated to encroach upon tho rights and libei ties nt the subjects 
in regai d to certain fundamental matters H was necessary for them to recall at this 
stage the circumstances uuder which the bill was introduc'd m 1935 and huelly sum- 
marise the histoiy of this legislation. When tho mil disobedience movement reached 
its zenith the Governor General passed several Ordinances one ot which related more 
to the civil disobedience movement. In 1932 one of such ordinances elapsed and as the 
speaker believed, under the provision of tho law it was not open to tho Governor 
General or any other authority to continue the life of tho ordinance, that in 1932 the 
late Sir William Prentice, Home Member of the Government of Bengal, came before 
the House with tho Public Security Bill which embodied several of tho provisions of 
the Ordinance which was due to elapse. 

There were certain matters in this connection, Mr. Mukherjoa emphasised, which 
must be borne in mind while discussing the motion before them. In the first place the 
House should remember that it was made clear by the late Home Member m his stale- 
ment of objects and reasons that these special powers wore necessary because there was 
the possibility that activities m furtherance of the movement known as the 
civil disobedience movement would continue, or that other such subversive 
movements might in tho future arise. This point was made clearer when Hu* 
William Prentice introduced tho bill m the House in November 1932 lie said 

on the occasion that the bill did noi and was not intended to dead with ter- 

rorism, tho movement with which it intended io deal was the civil dis- 
obedience movement. He asked the members of tho Ilmton to disabuse Hum* mind 
that in considering the motion before them thev were not considering a measure for 
combating terrorism. They should therefore leave aside terrorism for' the lime being, 
and remember that the object was to fight the Indian National ('on gross raid Hie a I), 
Movement principally. The point was made clearer still as the Home Member deve- 
loped his argument. He said that the Congress had issued its challenge to Govern- 
ment by calling the C. D. Movement and up to that time (November, 1932) that bad 
been the clear policy of tho Congress, The position had boon forced upon thorn 
(Government) by tho conduct of the Congress. There was uo sign of tho Congress 
calling of the C. D. Movement, and so long as the Congress defied the Government 

the latter must bo in possession of these special powers. Government had simply 

accepted the challenge. If the Congress withdrew the C, D, Movement Government 
would reconsider their position. Government could not consider the adoption of any 
other policy so long as tho Congress persisted in the U JK campaign. 

The speaker also recalled that tho Homo Member then in charge of tho bill 
had also indicated in one of his speeches that tho object of tho bill was not to light 
0ml Disobedience Movement alone but other subversive movements as well As mi 
illustration of the existence of such movements the ffon’bie Member had referred to a 
public meeting held at Albert Hall where revolutionary, leaflets had been distributed, 
area years lad elapsed smee then but they had hoard nothing of that movement 
Without further materials before them, and unless Government could convince them 
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as to the existence of some such subversive movement, they eouM not accept the pronc.-Micn 
that the circulation of the paiticulm’ leaflet foi c-shu* lowed the coming of anothej 
great revolutionary movement, m tins country. Unless the Govornramit could show 
that theie existed, to-day some movement like the Civil Disobodieuco Movement them 
eould be no justification for the intioducfion of this bill, 

Where was the C. 1) Mov r enxent fo-day r Mr. Reid had said Dial he would 
reconsider the situation if Mahatma Gandhi gave an indication or a aesturc of good- 
will or if the C B Movement were withdrawn The present-dav declared policy of 
the Congress showed that the C D. Movement hid faded and a practical demons! intiou 
of that they were witnessing' m the Legislative Assembly wlicre the protayonisls of 
the O. D. Movement weie occupying' tho opposition benches Mr. Mukbmpu did not 
think that they weie adopting any method m the As^ncnoly which migbf be described 
as unconstitutional. In these cuciimstauces f he speakei ’ was eorsfruned to say that 
the present policy of the Government in (‘onnug up with a bill of Him nahnL wal 
nothing slioit of a breach of faith. An utidci taking — though not oscictlv ni so tunny 
words —but a definite undertaking none the ic.s lud boon given Ihnf } RO !) Movn- 
ment was withdrawn Government would mcoundm* then p^iUm Tin* Ihumchadu 
right to demand a* to how the Government- had iv<*ousidoivd ffrur poutum 

I locetdmg All, Alukheijea i cloned to flic statement of Mi Rmd t ! 1 if tii«* provision,! 
ot this Aci^ would not be applied unless the Government wme satisfied that fnere worn 
reasons which made the application of such poavra im-uml) *uf upon them a, also to 
his statement that the Act had only been extended to three places and said that the 
very fact that the Act hail been in operation in only thme place > w,i i the strongest, 
argument m favour of the opposition that there was no rn**-t* ,si|y for a hill of fins nature 
feuch powers as were given under the Act could only be jit srified in onwrvnuo ioo 
which did not exist at present. ‘ 

Replying xVfr Had said that the A<d aimed at dealing no i only udh the situation 
that arose m hut similar situations that mi/'lit arise in thy inf are. fi was fru- 
dent to anticipate troubles and difliculties and to provide aganrd them. There win no 
harm m passing the bill. If no unpleasant situation nose m the future, and flm 
future government did not flunk it necessiry, tho> ccnid repeal tin* Ad 

TWnW^i* „m b w’ ah snl i tIui l T U,,ul ‘" ll > lllimi,| y Hmt it would i.,: in fnreo till 
December 31, ly.Jb, was paused into law 


27tb* AUGUST The 


Bkvou, Ruukf or fviwtrnmm;,; 
Bengal Relief of I udobf inline 


Rill 
Bill 


was Inf reduced hi the 


Council to-day by Kluraja .SV Nu.uimidiJtii. Tin- iloinber in ohuree moved fur reforeiifo 
of the bill to a siili'ist oommiflro To thm a non otiiml amendment was mured for 
circulation of tfio lull to olinii public opinion before Nuvnmbnr, .‘in. 

iho bill is based on t)m rooommoudations imulo l>y tho lioanl of Kooitomiu K, m nirv 
Jlieso reoonnnend.it ions wore bavd cm tho provisions of tin- iVnira! I'nivinoi'*; Dobf 
Conciliation Act, lO.hi, and tin, Punjab Itefhd of [ndohfHdmw Art m W Jr m 
thoso two Acts aimod primarily at cMUmn.mt id dobbs bm-wu debtor and oredii'or 
tho Board o looonunuo Kncjuiry proposed that pmvm Inc granted for mdtlftiwit hv 
compulmoa m certain « Provision had horn iimiln in ifee hilt for g 

dtit sottlomout hoards of difforouf typos as nreiimnhmces iloruauilod. In addition Hw 
Bill ineladod. provision for a snnplo insolvency procedure, 

bu Nazirancldin said that billowing; Hu; Kxoidleitey’s ppoooii at f ho H! Andrews 

teZrS a—TZu “ - lty " f ! -‘ *•' tin, iffl 

on Tha nt S; A pfovui.io various schemos 111 that direction had boon taken 
up. Iho iwl solution ol Hus problem lay however in faokliutr tho ounstion of rural 
indebtedness wiiioh .'umor'lnig to tho mjiort of tlwi Koyal Coimuission on Aericulturo 
s4on m had Ithttcul n0 )p, ll,J0uril o ,Ht f I-tXVK>,00,0tK> Huhwcpiont. to this report despre- 

dohts t hwv dimt J ti,» Jmiti.'."'/ " r‘ a !W« f ° ititorcrst and principal had muh 
ff i V/ t l,lt the cultivator fonud himself m a hoixilotw positiou and in m« 

Tm R n0^nS f <! f' s wu , ro mhentod so to sijoak by tho oultirafor. fn these cirmimstaaoos 
he eithoi hooamo dosporato and was willing to liston to any o no who oaino to him wilh 
o? I r? llnis !' p lt> P iiganc i;t ami thus iiocsomos a danger to thy fttate, or ho loans all iTitorosts 
“ We and Ucomos a i.ad cultivator and therefore a elog to tl.Vwhool of iIItos 
B ll AL; ad beon , fuu J’ tl m wuit . tiwt : tJl ® artia wJioro the pooiilo were Jioavily Indebted 

and^tmfn^crw^n^i^ m,!t ' (i ? so m ul '' mus ; Hoa'blo Mamhor was oonvincod Lnt trade 
and lactastiy in the province could not prosper 1 11 the tmrohasmir power of tlie irmsiw 
had been increased. As a result of tension between the landlord and the rvid tvfr 
the question of payment of debts, if things are allowed to drift, ultimately a class war 
10 
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might develop. But if the debts of the ryots were sealed down and equated payments 
were fixed in such a maimer that after paying the instalment the cultivator" would 
find himself left with a sufficient margin for paying him lent and purchasing the 
necessaries of life and paying also the expenses of Ins children’s education, then more 
money would be coming into circulation ot the zammdar, the professional men and 
trade and industry ; whereas at present most of the liquid cash ot the cultivator went 
into the coffers of a few money lenders and thus free circulation of money was res- 
tricted causing depression in trade and industry. 

Maulvi Basan AH moved by way of amendment that tho bill he circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon before May 30, 1935. 

Supporting the amendment for circulation of the bill Mr. N. K, Dam said that tho 
bill had been conceived in haste. Be admired the enthusiasm of the JJon’ble Member 
but doubted the efficacy of his bill. Probably by tho operation of the bill the money- 
lender would feel aggrieved and the Hon 5 bio Member would then come out with 
another bill to protect the money-lenders and tho landlords. “Whore are you going to 
stop if there is a moratorium all round V” ho asked. 


The bill was ill-conceived not only from tho money lender’s point of view, 
but from the point of view of the agriculturist as well Constituted as the House was 
Government was well conscious of the fact that they could gut any measure passed 
through this Council. The Bengal Development Bill had not boon < ifoulaied for elicit- 
ing public opinion, it was sent to the Select Committee instead where drastic change* 
were made. If the proposal for circulation was not acceptable to the Government, 
he suggested that instead of sending it to the Belect OommiUeo the Hon’blu Member 
should rather move for its consideration and have tho bill passed fhiuugh tho Council 
in a straightforward manner. He failed absolutely to find any reason for sending tho 
bill to the Select Committee. ° 

Supporting the amendment of Mr. Jlassan Ali, Mr. II c. Chatteris asked if tho 
Government were m a position to advance the money that would he required to help 
ryots to carry on, if as a result of the operation ol the Act money lenders grew shv 
and refused to lend money to the cultivators V J 

Supporting the reference motion and opposing the amendment Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momn repudiated the suggestion that the bill had boon conceived In haste. 
I oi several years ail who had the good of fin? peasantry at heart brooded over this 
pioblem and at every meeting of tho Froja Conference this question of indebtedness 
of the. peasantry loomed largo. lie did not boliove that editors were going to be let 
down m any way by the provisions of the bill. The hill was a move? in tho right 
\°5 h 10 considered jfc was not sufficiently bold and radical for the simple 
reason that Government had to bo cautions in a matter like this. Ho opposed Hn.uk- 
uLl 1G i believe any purpose would be served by circulation id a bill which 

Enquiry 11 ^ e ^° r0 * 1(3 I }ll ^ lc °y e during its preparation by the Board of Economic 

th % m< ^ oa . * or . reference of tho bill to tho Select Committee, Dr. 
'f n upta <* au K ih t thi ? h,{1 »K»t be tho last thing in the 

f0l f aud h - ,pod would come out 

m \ ^ * DI m kotturmimt 0 du ' c ‘ <iouomw eomhtion of the peasants. With 

iGgaid to the lural insolvency scheme proposed m the lull tho speaker was not in agree- 

leh to Sf.vil'f'l LTZ°f 1,0 - t Wjlvo fl ! 1J ^ would <nX« iZNwd 

Oranuil adjourned.* S ' 1)lsoUHmo " IJ11 tllM ,)in had not uouolu.lod whim tho 

n;ii 2 . 8 gi, V'PH'M mut!ott for , r of<1ron(ie <l»o Hoiifpil Relief of I'mlohtodiUMH 
Bill to tho bolect Ojmmittoo was carried in tho Council to-day without a division Tho 
amendment for circulation of tho bill for tho purpose of o!i< It in “ miI.Ii > 

tliereon before November 30, 1935 was lost. P I 0 ° U '“ !j w P auoa 

■When debate was rosnmod on tin* bill Mr. J. JV. Basil, suiworliuc tho motion for 
reference, said that tho present measure airnod ut romoviug tho uvil i>( rural indebted' 
ness by laying down certain principles of adjustment between debtors and er«ilH/.r« 

SMS?, Z S£\ S.1 h i,rY, Vi *■» 

iror4'“V^ j ntSf strJ&u vex 

S f ^ system should uonimue to work without hindrance 
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Replying to tiio oiiticisms made against the bill, Khwaja Sir Hazimndthii said 
that most of the critic sms had boon made in a half-hearted manner. The hill was 
based on the ad nee ol those who had taken considerable pains to examine the question 
thoroughly. Proceeding the Rouble Member said that the cubes of the bill could bo 
divided into three classes There weie those who thought that no Hung could be done 
until and unless theio was an me tease in the economic condition of the ryot by 
raising the price of agiieultmal pi odium. Then Unite were tho*o who behoved 
that the operation of the bill would nun the money-lenders and me landlords and 
would bung about a soughs state of affairs. There were again those who were of 
opinion that the lull did not go fiu enough and advocated more diastic provisions. 
In reply to the first class of unties ho would say that the settlement of debts, or 
rather the scaling down of the debts, w a* a condition precedent in any 
attempt at village uplift and rural roooindnicfjori If a nun's debt was mm eased by 
tour or five times, m that case the moie increase m his income would not help bun 
to clear hm debts It therefore followed that before increasing hu income steps should 
be taken to j educe Ins indebtedness lie drew the attention of ting House that even 
this side of the question namely, increase in the income ot the agriculturut had not 
boon neglected by Government. ’The most important money crop of Dm gal was fulo. 
Last year the price of pile ranged between Its. 2-8-0 to R,s. ,1-8-0, this year it caned 
from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5-8. There had been marked increase m the price of jute and 
this had been brought about entirely as a result of propaganda carried on by the 
Government. Recently puce of juto had gone down owing to causes ovei which 
Government had no control, but the Double Member a^Atrod the lion, so that with the 
advent of foteigu purchasers the price of jute would go up again. As lar as the 
nexi year was concerned, proceeded Hu* Nazirauddm. Government were determined to 
make every effoit to make the scheme of voluntary restriction of juto a success, it 
was the intention ol Government to spend mom money next year on propaganda work. 
He assured the flense that so tar as the landlords were concerned their position was 
not seriously affected at all. Rent was a very small portion of the liability of tlm 
cultivator, and as far as the debts were concerned no ryot was likely to repudiate 
them. He assured that only on exceptional occasions would pressure bo put uwmj 
creditors to come to a sot dement As regards the inulmjans, the Hordblo Member had 
talked the matter with many of them and he behoved most oHhem would welcome a 
measures of this kind. The full was rofcirod to a Select Committee as staled, 

Govkrnou’h Aim mess 

His Excellency flu' Governor, S Ur John Andnrnon then addressed the Council. In 
doing so, ho dealt with t, ho future of the detenus He said Gmt during the f six 
months which had elapsed sinoo ho addressed the House, on February 11, the situa- 
tion had been fairly steady. Though evidence had been received of continued terrorist 
activity, no major out tago’ occurred and public opinion had been set steadily against 
the terrorist activity. 

“In these oiioumstarices”, ho said, “though the need for continued vigilance remains 
as great as ever, the Government feel that the risk involved m ameliorative measures 
may justifiably bo undertaken subject to proper safeguards. The Government have, 
after long and careful deliberation,’ decided on giving to carefully selected dcinus at 
the expense of the State training which will enable them to assist in developing the 
natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to the advantage of the 
country at large. It is proposed' to train thorn in those forms of agriculture in whioh 
there is scope for intelligence and the organising power of the Bhaflralok youth and 
which hitherto had boon neglected. On the industrial stdo }# training will bo given hi 
the manufacture of arfkdes which is expected to yield fair profit and at ilia same 
time help to make the province self-sufficient. 

“The experiments proposed will necessarily be tentative. Its success nr failure 
would depend primarily upon the extent to which the detenus are prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. The first opportunity will he given to those 
detonus who have necessary aptitude and have satisfied the Government that limy do 
honestly intend to discard "the path of terrorism Cor a way of life alike profitable to 
themselves and useful to the community. Provision will be made in the first instance 
for training a few hundred only, During the training they have to be kept nmkwr 
some restraint At the end of the period of training they will he released provided 
their conduct and general attitude had boon found satisfactory. 

“For working the scheme, a special organisation will be set up forthwith under a 
gentleman well-known to the House, Mr* 8. 0, Matter, Deputy Director of Industries 
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whose book “Recovery Plan for Bengal” aUraclorl ooiiwtloraJjlo notice. He will bo pro- 
vided tv i tli necessary teebmeai assistance and all resources of the Agriculture, in- 
dustries and Co-operativo derailments of the Government wifi be brought to boar on 
the problem.” Concluding, the Governor said “You won’t he Induing them if, by your 
actions or speech, you enooui age the belief that the detenus ean hope for relaxation 
and release until they satisfied the Government that they have given up terrorist pro- 
pensities and moan to live as good citizens ” 11 is Excellency then prorogued the House 


Winter Session-— Calcutta— 25th. Nov. to 20th* Dec. 1935 
Bengal Wakf Amend. Bill 1935 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Caloutia on the 25th. Noyeniber 
1935. After question hour, the 3 louse proceeded to consider Hie official Bills, i he J on b e 
Khan Bahadur ill Aztzul Haque mtiodiiced 1 ho Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill, idee 
which sought to amend the Bengal Wakf Act 1934 bolero it was brought mto foice. 
The Bengal Wakf Act, 193d did hot state who shall decide, in the even! of dispute or 
doubt, whether a particular property was wakf or not, or whether a walu was wakl-al- 
aulad or not. It was desirable that this defect should ho remedied > Section 33 ot 
the Act empowered the Local Government to remove unfmescen difhyunies wnlim 
twelve months from the date on which this Act in wliole or in part first came into 
force. This Act came into force m pari in December, 1931, only for the purpose oj 
the survey contemplated m Section 2. The twelve monlhs would expire m December, 
1935. As' unforeseen difficulties might arise from when the whole Act van enforced, it 
was thought expedient to extend the period from twelve mouths to two >ears. 

Calcutta. Monk a dal Act Amendment Bill 

A Bill further to amend the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1323 was intro- 
duced ^ by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, the object of the Bill was to restore the franchise 
to which the proprietors of motor vehicles were oniiiled before the enactment of the 
Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act 1032. Every owner having a mol or oar or any person 
in charge of it had to pay directly to the Corporation a sum not loss than twelve 
rupees for a yeaix This qualified him as a elector of a general constituency of the 
Calcuttta Corporation, The provisions of the proposed Bill were sought to ' he given 
effect to from general election to be held in J93G. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir Brojendra introduced two other Bills ; one the Courts Fees (Bengal Third 
Amendment) Bill, 1935 5 and the other the Bengal Land Registration ( Amendment ) 
Bill, 1935. 

Bengal Court of Wards Amend Brim 

,,, ? ir B ' Lt Mitter also movoci ttoit the Bengal Court of Wards (Amendment) 

Bill, 1935, which was introduced during the last session of the Council, be referred 
to a select committee. 

26th, ^ NOVEMBER Tlio Court of Wards Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
to-day with instructions to submit their report bj January ’33 next. Thu main object of the 
Bill was to strengthen the hands of the Court of Wards against unsecured creditors and 
lo give it (the Court) better facilities for guarding the interests not only of the wards 
themselves hut also of all the creditors as opposed to those few who take action hi the 
civil courts. 

On previous day, Sir B. L. Miller had moved that the Bill be referred to a Boleefc 
Committee, to which Mr, W. //. Thompson hud moved an amendment that if bo 
siroulated for eliciting public opinion. In the course of three hours’ discussion of the mea- 
sure, on Tuesday 3 many divergent opinions wore expressed. Eventually, Mr, Thompson's 
amendment for circulation was lost and Sir Jl L Milter's motion for referring tho 
Bill to a Select Committee was earned. 

Howrah Bimwik Amend, Bill 

A short Ball called the Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bill vim then introduced by 
the Mon* Nawah K, CL M> FaroguL The Bill sought to remove certain ambiguities, 
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to empower Government, to levy a tax on tho annual ratable value of holdings witbiu tho 
jaiden Reach Municipality and a tax on iieanou ftelels of passengers travelling !>y the 

J 0X X V *SfiL ViO£3 

Bengal AccKictltgfal Dinnmd Bill 

. 17 th - NOVEMBER -—The Council discussed tho Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
recommittal lej ° utud Wlt!x0llt a dlvl ‘ si0u 1110 1'Mhon of Mr V. JJancrj,. for its 

Clause (2) of Section 1 of the hill provided thal when passed iulo law its winno 
Z°t °, Xtettd t0 110 , wh0l ° ,°, f ^ I'™' 111 "'* Calcutta The Liens" l^wiZ 

of^llongaf 11 am0ud,lieu ^ ulfJ ' od by MaiUm Abdul IluLim extending scope to (lie whole 

t u r -, N n UCS JfP h f ll ' (lra Sen-Qnpta did net find any Moyle n-a.on for the recommittal 
Gin^iirrll!’ ^ had been said that tho hill diil net preride imv pei mauenf, .solution ef 
the problem And by itsoll it was not, a paiuee i let itlllln* i \ tl, (In* tfi i<*nltunsts 
wore sutfeimg Irom Tins must be followed by a pmne.^v,, a'nc t'u d '‘v on 
the part ot the Government H would haw' I,' lollo.wd up h> oiean Litton o 
credit unless that was done this hill weuld nel saw tho a ,r tcnll um.L,, lief euird to 
Mi. N. R ha.su s atguraeiit, (hat the lull weuld v n- k the whole swt.«m ot i ural e.tedil 
smeo ho Gevermmm , were nel giving any linaiu ul help, U r Sen tiupia wild 1 hat 
something <*ouI<i ho done by tins hill. Tin' bill would pruvido <i innuhmm y for doin^ 
something tor poor agnmtltumfs It was up to (he meini,, „f (he ni'mA fo irov do 
the Government with powers asked lor in the bill subject, ol eou.se, to eei lain changes. 

Coutrovotlpig Hui argument that 00 out of 00 opinions hud declared aganwf the Mil 
Maulvi l a mixutld in khan pointed out that tl Ihey would look at the real et.iui »ti of 
the coun ry which was net at all vocal Ihe.o Ind heen everwhelm.tr nmorilv in 
favoiu of the Mwnrn Jt was I mo them woio a numbnr of dofr.ds in tho |J| but in 
tho alisenec ul any oilier practical scheme .1 wan praclmal pel.ties to u< ‘;'U tld 
holiemo^ winch bail bomi |>i oticunnl by tho OowmiiUMit iiftnr vunchfy oousidond ions', 
Hit agricultural debts had amount od lo moro flun oni* hundred nn>n*s nnd if was not 
m any way possible for tho Uovonmiouf to advance mowy mi fhat behalf. 

c W/ 1 Bin flon’hlo Khuutja Sir X M*oabor-in**obarC?n 
of tho bill, said that praolically no case had boon mado out for flm i**<*oinmitUl of tho 
bdl. lt had boon said fhat out of opinions ho far r-oivod and jniblWmd bo f o 
piosont moasuro 60 wmi opposed fo tho bill. But bo h.id rorndvod ovor nk hundwi ro- 
tho bill and omfam ammidiumifs. Hi*, wai loadv <*ondnuo<l 

hngu! Citwullh'nf 'lhT V'\J h<> , - iall|,|1 “r *" tixi! ffiffi'i.ufbm that Hirmighuid llin 
lon^m ana biuvllJi of tho country urospoutivo of oa»ft* and mood a! flio oulhvahiiw 

nS,Vl« dev 0, Tb' Jt h ° hi -‘ and tlw ’y, «»"■ «■* li.iv'e 1 lm Dili 1 1 1 » it iv t *<V * < * v.Ti i 'ft ► r 

ftm V II hnrofono it was usoless fo say fhat fhmv wa^ no solid mummi bold ml 

tlio nil. Sumo members hull tetprvued httmir that if the Bill was nut into 

opoiation iincertmuty and (dittos will prevail till crer the cmtnlrv The hill 
had Us original in the recom.nendufuL of the lhu W ’l Board of l.’wnomi!- 
f? l!, fn 1( l constslod of several prominent non -official!!, roprowMiialives or 01mm- 
botR . of (Lmnmorce, rtutresontafives of llniwmilifs, speei, 1W tl ‘m ,«b ,r S 
Uttucttyntvm-Kily and tho Brof^lr’ of uiolwIhumf’toffi.Ai.nhti 
} ^ ( HU ntb'*sf that, those rmm would rncommond Hfimotlnm'' wliidi 

SSa&fy” B 0 01 lm,Wt;mdy aud eh#M i11 (h0 oo-nltry wld; iu hSM, a 

Inthusiasm a,Kl b '“ “ttie 

,,,"0 , fairty-Bcyun iimomlmtuits disposod oE to-thiy fwonlv-sovon worn not -if 
f } . bfin/f «ifhor ateoat or unwilling to put tJwSa Csvbd Bis worn 

bvTb^ilAbfoVemhf^rr^ lho!r »J{»««“W jH 1 ' 1 tin* ramtuaing one which was moved 
oy wo non bio Member m Charge of tho Bill Jtimsolf was passod. 

0. ^rfwo^ 0t Tho ia ^.,frIffH d , v°“f fi ri ,. 0 / in f tl!r , 1J « t ' was put forward hy Mr. W. 
irorasworm wiio BOtignfc to limit tho lifo of tho B 11 till fho <»m! ivf hha 

JUtto:Q ^ oat Wordsworth said that as V mumbor of tho 'iten&ai 

0il ber 01 &mmorce lm W0lllil llk u t0 say that according to tho Chambers xm dmg J 
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emeSenCT of b the ^ intelltl0n ‘1 measure caused hy (he 

tte fSler of hhl S ‘tepwssion. And. it was the Chamber's view that 

i=E=sp^Miiii 

s3^¥^isgls 

gationsls a ,m«t tb ? ra to W 1 a,! fh '*«e liahifiti™ mid obi,- 

nhrm a if ]niaUG11 \ mnuiu of the conditions under w noli tlicv lived Tint won!?! 

*"*«£; S r "i “ &*jp n* oi Sillies a 

ss»tf£SlaW r — fil JsftVi; 

» •* ivxK Safina* “ “ —d iJ *■ «*•’ 

thmg Pe ^ C as g “ (hL 11 ril T nfc Mr -/ A P { , V Tmd '^Hhai 41m 

1940° everything that tof/wn ^ to ? co J 10 , A . ul ,mvo ''Heel, after 

sections of tho Act Liu A ,„ t don °r ”n der i * ho , A, i aml <•>« o I ....h*iohs of all the 

s^sss ‘s r 4Mi t *?*“ °ft r.’SESSar irar 

» * - **« 

of legislation^' nT’hfeTthf^Il'lh a f l on J, lra f <> P ,d «>«* was an unheard 

S “is,* a r 8 fi» K™ sss» <» sSi.'j t l jsits ““ “ - f 

inent never inloud^t^lot^n r°"’ 5fo 8w J f a ~ i ' murl</in said that I ho (iovurn- 

section 7 he pointed oiS tent a°Wrt HT “- 0, to clause !) m.h- 

settlement of any debt whmh hT L™ llot , ra ! orlal1 ! “J further application m 
first application 'That , m ™ 4 n„i . ,.J’ ? r n mcarr ?? b y « debtor after the date of hi;, 
emergency measure onlv rf 11 I )I0VIWlc [ n ^y ou ^ ensure that t I ih bill would bu ait 
absolute]/ inoperative. y * 16 ameju mon ^ was oarrieti ^ whole A at would bn 

his Amendment 0ri!A ’ “ ™ W ° ftil ° assluan,! ° « ivou »*y ih * ITun’liln Member, withdrew 

defiSofof i W? affdo“Mmufrrn ll a T n,l « ,!nt whiWl »»?*« f(1 >'»el„do in tho 
due as arrear of wages. In motion /,? 1 S.°, r ’ l ' p ' ^ " ' rild r : (L>) au - v »»«'»»»*• 
grn I'f porting the amendment J hy oh to I.) votes, tho European 

to 27 1 votes wiliohlS tHitfTflK l f r#r ? Bl . ,v - M - *"* 'tv r»n 

were rejected without any'diViaion 1 y " f<mi 1>ut forward by non-oflmial murabers, 
mg^ihitite U d°eSion of^hdZ- ‘ XimrTh H ,hw H<< T nf tho *»«' '>y inolud- 

r? -firtfSSS; " r 

hood\t igriciro^V'N whos< ? priraary of livoli- 

that a debtor would moan a poraon who* ? l u° d . amoudmont to tho off, jot 

was partly agriculture. In mo^fng tho °™oLlmnn+ ,t m’ k1 r V l0 5?i ” l0 ;i nK of ^olihoml 
that if the definition put hy liim was ' L>'^tad T tonl 't,ri! y r^ Ial I dhury out 

of persons who really neoded orotoftmn 30 rt ,.?5„ia "°md hung m its scope thousands 

tenM i SS£Z 
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Bnnja^Aoton^vTac^the ] presHn h t ai measur e aQ %m r ,f dndud House that tho 
tenants but land-owners as well Furthm if ti i 'r^'} i!lc Imled in its scope not only 
about salatory feature It would m ,i- a ° , defmihon was changed it would briA 
many mistakes in making an a wild Moreover the mi'l" 011 tho .^ oar . d lrom committing 
purview of tho Bill, as the Pnyab has done \t of pawners with,,, the 

h.te™ ;',i teSSiAssf <« '?* ■» w. 

-» "™ ws sa»B-t 4 »-x 

ll« mZ- to r”",“,"Z»“-TZ* srf“ n ‘, “’f"? *“ "■» 'tofiuition or 

the 11,11 was to help the cu valor it ^'^dins, to lam, f prima.y obj.il * 

scope would bo to make the works of o C m illrn^-7'f , lft ° Hl " 1 j’c>pb‘w>lbm its 
time Further, there existed the appro! , ^ protne tod lor a !om , (!r 

V r U> iU ?*"* ™ S ^ &!^ ,,W *** 
District towns and tulMlivismiis' l£'"ho m0 I3wdr\wi.^T ls bi, ' J, n : s,f .nafod in 

dance will the provisions of "the Bill the law vers w Jn y y °1 s Y e al i h ? llfifi m a«uor- 

before the Boards, Ult W0l “d ho debarred from appearing 

villages 'wouhf' 'have* Said j t,lilt f tho Boards working in tho 
phore. Further they would ' | ± 0 11 i l mfJCiIveK Bom civil court a W 
motion in the end was withdrawn ' ‘ '' f t ,!aiI ‘tauca with tho local conditions. Tin, 

^saaiiSB SiLJtottatez s -, <? ** 

be a judicial officer having at leak cTvToTTT’f ,;hlll, ' ma ' 1 .of, the Boai'l 8 |.onW 
Pointing out tho reason of his amondmenl MY r>.,:’ ru* ii” 00 its - l lld "° 0 £ civil courts 
ment wanted to have the decisions of i,. >ol,' A*T' I, . IUI ' y ?? ,d that ,f Bin Govern-' 

at least (ho presiding officer ?i man , r\ } to bu wJl »nsi«al they must haL 

extreme complexify wore bound pidiciul ex pen once. (lu ,7 s *j ., ^1 

casus should ‘be tnlK,rdt?to hiV Tv M l *™\ . f d '‘«ily n ,,,^ W f !U 
belonging to judicial service ' who could nj lf i f • “ u,,1 bor of retired officers 
Boards. Tho discussion on those amendments wan'noflhiXd &J' 

^ Ibiwruir Biurms Amkni>. Bru, 

2nd. DECEMBER Tho Flow 1 bit* Nawab AT O At w 
Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bil, 19;)5 bo ti , wovtnl that tho 

II members who would submit their report wi hi'u Vut«^L“T“ ,,b « <sonBi “ lij W « £ 

1 V,s,z rsirs&iS'isS »r« A s ,z “■■ «» 

of replacing ttie present bridge 'wJiiiih watTofmri - , '. U r Hai i l U , lut ilm a«««ti«u 

^V“.2S u il®plat«>n for over a decadTaml’a 1 nlf° a-n ‘ if «• "> 1©5 had 


'KWAiij i 

SZetZS S.fS ft 

«Z‘taSrtZl?lS f/toS “ “.™“o"SZjS Vf Ifu M in vi„». Tta 
and its adjuncts from municipal taxations ‘ Qammm, L7T J , n J° Qded , to exorout the bridge 
l,w, as it now stood, the HowU 
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SfcfW 24 0f , tl , ie C ^} ltta Municipal Act, 1923 and also under that same section 
extended t° Municipality ol Howrah. Government considered that on general nrinm- 
plas & bridge like this, winch was for fcho benefit ot the general public and rru tie ubirlv 
the public of Howrah anil Calcutta, should bo exempted from municipal taxation ' A 

rwAl* ' ’n the p-ii U M bee , a n sertud to mako tho position perfectly clear Tim other 
4 f Bl ’ Naw ‘ l ' ) . Paroqui went on, had boon necessitated" by changes in the 
\ 1 ° £ as tor instance, tho creation of the Gulden Reach Muui- 

cipahtj, by amendments m tho Municipal Act and by tho obvious necessity for taknm 
power to levy a tax on season ticMs and on tho terry Romeo nlvm- wdhin t ie 
limits of the Port of Calcutta whether managed by the Calcutta Port Commissioners or 
by any private party Tins clause placed on \velfd«lmod basis tho o vT To w s 
surcharge on somewhat similar traffic conferred by tho Act of 1920. y 

p f 1 .® waS ^ ei1 ^Gferred to the select committee without any further ommsiiion 
Certain amendments seeking to circulate the Bill for the purpose of oheitin- m , S,v 
opinion weie tabled by several members but they wore not moved ° 

Bengal Agrioultttrvl Debtors’ Bill (Contd.) 

The consideration of clause 3 of the Agricultural Debtors Bill was then resumed 
f eM ?/ ^0 appoint jiuhc.al officers of several ™th' m 

than man of Conciliatory Boards were lost without any division. 

R * ~T3i o wii ol o time of tho Council io-day was oceumod with iiu> 

ssSaisas-ssisl 

dirg;““ “"vSx-iArCat sari -& sszrs a s 

S'lpvrs, %sf&£r*‘ m ***** 

a™ v tt r n S” m Tb“ 

Council adjourned. 4 ° lo hetUumeilt ° r duW « b y J°'“l debtors) when the 

m^JSSS^Si^SSSS^V^Mff^ ?' »»r a - — - 

among the Hindu community in Bonaul tint ti n iintm? TKift? n n T' lora li 0 3l ? ls S lvI,1 tf 
of the Hindu Zaminders, Hindu cap fi il ists and Ilfnd , T uU Jla ? 

continued Mr. Hoy, that the ITon’bfs Momhm i„ ,'w, “Tn ?&1 S 11|! Itnew, 

to remove the co^niml “pr"? of It' “ 'a 0 ,k\ trIod f hl ? l b «* 

marked Mr. Hoy, the Bill ioo Iced mnlo h^rmW Il°^ lWo * t)u tho face of it ye- 

Hindus and Mussalmans But wlnf wore tho' v* u Wa 1 » m P a P t for ^ ciWis, 
not to antagonise the Umdu community more li 1 Wou W a * lvi8 ° ilm Oovornmout 

the avow«f oljeot of the ill to“ "e hS o the J f , ifc X m * 
should be given to all and sundry ngnuilt mists of Bengal, rohof 

Manlvi Majid Baksh’s amendment was rejected, 
mmely SbSSf 11 ^ 80 ^ ifoSte 
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a C r e ui tor ’ ?} otlco * s issued on a debtor calling upon him to submit a 
stattmont ot his debts withm one month and if ho fails to do so. Iho creditor’s 
application is to bo dismissed. ' 

pnAw,nn iaU fr° i?’ 0l P°f. 1 ’ tile ^obtor or the creditor may apply to the board for dobl 

stafpmon? pf lbi h fi, debt0r i app ‘i OS attlt ttl ° clutllto1 ' faiih ’ affer H'dico, to submit a 
^ ft i f ? , M ’ th0!1 Utldu 5 ckusG 13 (2 J tilR amount stated in the debtor’s apphoa- 
correct, and no debt of which the ciuditor has failed to submit 

ap^uStKto tattr ° C C,allW)r ’ 8 m]lW>Ma li tli ° Mr 

amendment Mr. Bose said tliaf the snb^imis^ Jtl ^fo 

cieditoi was against all pnnoipies of jusfieo and equity. In all fairness, Mr Bose 
S^ deC V ke ™ creditor’s application should bo tuk4 V norm*; 

pH J|J i° em \ ,0( i 1 c 4 d in the sub-eiatise was reminiscent of archaic law where 

the plaintiff liad .to drag the defendant to Iho emu f bnfoie the court would attune 

l In ] he i raat er * * V no hiul nou>v M " r » m a ui sorilfv Xr!: 

Hi 1 dismissed because Pie defendant eho,e not in appear Jfo sA-eJed 
that there were only two alter natives on principle. Eifhm the erMifoi should not * he 

-J? !Q IJ \ho oas^ ! of 9 i’ 7 if he 1 WW 11,11,1 ^same mlunliouhl 

pie van as m the case ol debtors application, under danse J3 (2). 

Pi37l y 7f i *?i the dtj!,ato Str Nazumifhhn said that the principle of the Bill lav in 
the fa A that there was no compulsion either of agreement or settlement. Bniwbm* 
hn3 lin wiIImg debtors he to re the board would mean waste of time and em-rw of "the 
*77+ ^ ettor x° at Gic outset the applications of those peon!e\vho were 

rn? fc to come to an amicable settlement. It was no use to m into those cases" 

m "■» W — <£, 

Mr. Bose’s amendment was rejected bv GO to 14 votes 

was^ l)tii^cwwidorad , wl?un t! tiiu ll l} ! (^!! l ldo ll Jor ” J ,C ' 17 

•pawss^asf grsssr sis 

X4 < ;i' J aj ? ^f.j,r vua “* ‘ m “ r 

lessHhan forty* nor ced oMl! >r Ti d< | S * fror ^tors *° ^ hum is owing not 

fir 6« isutxxn 

tfAMuttrurus ** *** h •*<* ”ss« 

tkrSS5. J S*ss l fe ) tes sc- ,s 4 t rr 1 

Kssarawr » » bvji - was 

IS F" fFp FiF n c w Jfc 

° h 7± b °jJr i "iCsiE:s i ,:sa""' 1 •* ,to 

atts:«ffe ssft 

ancifTiiti^tvM^ 1 ^ H**® 1 ; hut whoa somo members objected to Its accent* 
aaco and pressed for voting on it,- it was declared carried by GO to i 8 votes! 1 

deraBon'nf n E ii!,^ R .ii~ Tli0 Coilr ? oil , dovotod almost a couple .of hours to tbo consi- 

were^Stoh“Jr?^ a ” a ? u ^p U ^ h amoudmoate 

were desultory and the aou-oSioial member* oilored little serious opposition to the 

20 
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Tiie House rejected the motion without any division. 


ltJtta C o E oS^ <«■» h. «r 

the deletion of the clause. Although Mr L„L Mr ' A"""'"' moved for 

motion was eventually refected bv ilfp Tfrm« X °K '15? su I > I ,0 ^ fl( j V >SGV( ‘^1 mein hots, his 
in a body opposing Ae motion y S ° by °° a « amst 15 vote - Muslim members 

made by°tho °debtor which^ntiio opinion oT fhr'conwHr “°i a W offer 

such as the creditor ought iSboS to J™t° r r'"", lto 'Y d , is Mr aiIl! 
any other order which it is comuetnnt to * ?-,..^ oau 1 . nBt , erici passing 
a certificate in respect of the debt to wln.-b .♦ may grant to the debtor 

shall allow to the plainhff iu any suR foi the f^vorv , thoreaifor, no Civil Court 
m such suit or any interest on the debt after thn Jpgs 1° J > iuc i',. ,lol)t 5 au y costs 
simple interest at the rate of ““por c 0 nt . t0 ™„ °J T b li, ‘ rtl «‘-aio in excess of 
mined by the Board, and no decree for ' t’hoHt tl0 i as tlefor- 

nntil all amounts payable, in resneot of ,,r h?. uuil , ft !ht shal . 1 bo Rxocutod 

award 
ton 


me Board, and no decree for tho recovi rv of «7 i/’V ' ^ \ T 08 ,tef 

..mounts payable, in resnoct of nil»r ,il J„r *i J rf S ial1 ^ aw,u 

have been paid, or such award, until tiro uxmirv^nrL f , 10 <l, 'k h>r ’ an aw, 
years as may bo specified in tho certificate ‘ ly of Mlcl ! ’ onod sot exceeding 


Four Government Bills 


— - --- “ ~ JUJWJ 

hour Government bills namely the Bengal Wakf Amendment mu m; <i,„ n 
Land Registration Amendment Bill tril Th.i /S /“ ™ f>>'L S»m,Q\Q Bengal 
Bill , 193B and tho Court Fees [ Lai Third f ^T 1 ^ndmmu 

quick succession. Uttngal ihird Amendment) iUU wore passed in 

Bengal Aguiccltuiial Debtous 1 ( contd. ) 

its four ho iws^sitUng* 'fc>-ctoy 1 wF^o^ l tl^o^Oo^iru*ij ^ to( , |?«?» f t!'| ,,, ^ e f <, °f in .course of 

Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill Most of ^ n'. !i.° l / further consideration of the 
few that were moved by their Lmom 'T° , not ,. Ti “» 

» " ?a! ? "»«. sr-^"?, 

•»J •AMI ota®, it it Ito U™» w, s Zt'lWVSl ’“S 


journod. 


Eradication of Malaria 


eminent' to E Jau^^WprehOT&°4hmo Md Rtl ‘° f ns!y ,lr P (1 tho °ov- 

arni other preventible diS cMfeffi, l iT, for - comEating malaria 
turns on matters of general public interest U 5f, m • P ^ t0 i? y l c o n( «doration of resolu- 
tion to that effeet wEich gave rise to a fivolf dkfn^f “ Deb M^afs resolu- 
fro “ *e Government side. Mr. Deb Rai Mahashava ZmHh! $*» ne 4 Wittmnt opposition 
This council recommends to the Govern m«n? y f. , 0V0<1 tho foI,owm « resolution 
at an early date and raise a Joan to save tjm°nrevim.A°^l % comprehensive scheme 
and other preventible diseases within ten years. ™ V 0Ia 10 sconr £0 of malaria 
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In moving ilio resolution Mr Deb Rat Mahashay said that throe quarters of a 
century ago Bengal had been a flourishing country hut with the introduction of railways 
and consequent insufficiency of culverts flourishing countrysides had boon turned into 
pestilential areas. ^ Dominion status and provincial autonomy would bo meaningless to 
a nation of weaklings. Unless something was done immediately to save the country- 
side fiom the scourge there was no hope for the lecovery of the province. As it 
was a question of Jifo and death to the nation he urged the Government to take the 
matter seriously into consideiation. 

Calcutta. Municipal Amend. Bills 

12th. DECEMBER *— The Corporation of Calcutta and its aolhiiies came in for 
certain amount of cnticism at the hands of several Members v hen the Council met to 
consider the Bills tabled by non-oflieial members. The twelve Bills discussed dining 
the day related to a vanoty ot subjects, civic, medical and even humamUuian 

Moidvz Abdul Iiaktm moving the Bengal Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Bill 
created some amusement m the House when he 'delivered in that connection a hat an - 
gue on kindness to animals. 


Municipal Railways 

Mr. At unin dr a Deb Rai Mahashaz introduced a bill further to amend the Calcutta 
Municipal Act with the object of extending the scope of Section 177 of it and also 
moved fox its reference to a Select Committee. The measure sought to empower the 
Corporation of Calcutta to run municipal railways, start insurance companies and set 
up municipal banks. 

Replying Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy said it was no use placing responsibilities 
on the Corporation or any local body which they would not be able to discharge. The 
proposals put forwaid by Mr. Deb Rai Mahashai were characterised by Su Be joy as 
fantastic, and at present there were no justification for accepting 1 bein' although they 
might come to be realised in a very distant futuio. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was rejected. 

Right to Vote 

Another bill moved by Mr. Munindra Deh Rai Mahashai which sought to give 
persons with certain educational qualifications the light to vote m the elections of 
the Corporation of Calcutta was referred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit their repoit as soon as possible. 

The bill to bo named the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1035, provided that 
any person shall be entitle! to vote or stand for election as a councillor who had 
passed the Entrance or Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University or the 
High School examination or High M ad vassal t examination of the Board of Inter- 
mediate and Secondary Education of Dacca or the School Final Examination, tins 
Cambridge Junior examination, the Higher Grade School Final examination, title 
examination conducted by the Saras wat Hamaj at Dacca, or that conducted by the 
Sanskrit Association or the Final examination of the First Grade Training or Nonna! 
schools in Bengal or the Final examination of the Government School of AH. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Sink a Roy said that Government agreed 1o the reference of the 
bill to a Select Committee without committing themselves as to their future attitude 
towards it 

Four other bills with a view to further amend lire Bengal Municipal Act of 
1932 moved by Mr. P. Banerji and Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das wore 
referred to Select Committees* 

Two bills for tho purpose of amending the Bengal Medical Act VI of 1914 wore 
introduced by Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick and ’i/r. Munindra Deb Rai Mahashai. 


Professional Ijoense 

. P T : • Sen Gupta movod a hill for farther amending tho Calcutta Municipal 

A.ct_of 3923. In tho Act it was provided that license Cook to he paid by some pro- 
fessional men should ho Jfs. 50 for those who paid income lax and its. 20 for tfioso 
who did not pay income tax. At tho time when tho Act was passed income- tax 
was not payable on income below Kb. 2,000. Binco then by temporary Acts of tho 
Indian Legislature tho taxable income had boon reduced with tho result that 
persons having an income of loss than two thousand rupees had automatically 
becomo liable to pay double the license foes which they had paid before, Hie 
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amendments proposed I>y the bill sought In give effect to Um oruuiml intentions 0 } 
Ins logistatuio which bad boon defeated by adventitious omiunu.tanw; 

Dr. Son Gupta’s motion was releu od to a sclent committee with instuHiouj io 
submit repox 1 as soon as possible. 

Bengal Agrioultuuvl Dkbtork’ Bill 

13th. DECEMBER As many as Four clauses, namely, 21, 21- A, 22 and 2.1 of fho 
hill were passed when tlio Council lesnmod discussion in-day. The dav was praefs- 
ca y dull , but at tho end when the House took into consideration clause 22 of the 
biii a certain amount of lively discussion, Ixowovor, arose over an amendment moved 
by Ahwaya Sir Nazimuddm . 

Clause i 23 lays down the particulars which an award made l.y a Conciliation Board 
in inspect ol tho debts of a debtoi shall include. Among olher things tho clause in 
fiuoslion also describes tho maimer and the order in which tho amount lo bit paid bv 
a debtor to oach creditor for each debt under tho terms of an amicable sofflumcml <>rol 
w ° *° C f° L ? ard L tl / l ° otdor buu '8 )lw Allowing • First— (1) any amount payable 

0 a “? ar f 01 rent and (2) any amount due to tho local Government and included in 
a cortificato under the Rengal Public JDomunds Kcoovery Act, Hll.’i. SVcond - any 
amount payablo to eroditors on account of debts which aie seemed by a mmt-we 
S rn,-°«S ?i a 1,r01, , e!ty ', Tlurd-auv amount payable on account nt'an uiwimuwI 

SlfiaPs'— 8 s^Jtur' 1 b ' - c »"' a “ i > “> '""'“-“I 

w r Ndzimtddin moved that tlio order of payment as laid down in Uio 

1 u 1 S 1 b ° 111 accordance with any rules to bo made by Government under this Ant. 

11 P ' K Towwtd on behalf of the Govcrnmont 
that if they retained tho cider as it was provided in tho clause the Concilrdirm 
It c, l)umely ddlleult to work 1 the Bill. A,ld „img to the Si 
wifimiM«i a ^ ,y ia '^y 111110111 °, n i llls tho order as suggested m 1 ho clause 

Should m m tJ!u„ , V ,r l? nt W‘ 11 ad ™ al >Io to lay down that tho order 
the Bill was passed into Act Uw ld< * lat WOllld bo framod by Uovcrumout 
i Oj.vMin^ j tho / amottdmoa| moved .try Sir Naaimuddin, Mr. SanU Shekharcmar floy 



Sn . Va\ r*' Tl cul i yuvunimcm or uoiitfiti m tuoir wisdom wot 

"ieat <1 In , h not r acceptable to tlio' House or might create a 

lor tiowor to S «,I ®“f 10n °, r tJl ° P eo l’ 1 p- Ho thought Government's asking 

nor ioTo ,tnnln n™f^?T l, ! TOt . wa8 . m » l ! ,or Jiur for themselves to the House 
Nnwih IrnJionf/ri l'toloslod.awvuiKt such attitude of tho Government. 

“ d m:lny 

CTmsndof ,iM]f°wm! l ii am 'l ul T nt ) va! ? dcc,ar0(1 carried by 04 to 18 votes. 

laid down tho* mooodn n^Tifr f 1W ° U * 01 aU r m ? oiTOIlt debtor’s debt, and OI.hiho 22 
“ w/ m do »oriiunabon or wliat portion of an ...solvent debtor’s 

Ivlf^Le iTrhxcrpal corUd “Jt'ti roductl°’ ' Vl “’ ° kHto ° ^ dt ' S01lbud llojdaiu d ‘' bbi 

14tfc, DECEMBER :~TIio Council passed as many as four clauses in-<Hv and 

fonvm°d af llm,d°nor? in ^ AH wore in iod Z o < ? whk- w ^ pu 

iclnmntm lS l,!0 tdoworji.m-nh side. In on, tain eases thi 

Tho H o li. “nd. f n?h,n O I /i !l tommit, r 00 wcru substituted by fresh provisions. 

onnositioii fmm ’rn n , m i 10 f aw for swmo ,lay,s l )aij t. Wits thinly atlunded and 
opposition Jrom non -oflioial mnmbors was practically nil 

ant (H Hio'flcdd o/ a 1-rovidod that no sofllo 


ilv"an momlmralTrlwr s (fl “ Oouticil adjourned till tho Kith 
porafed in ehiulJu At t;n K i w , fol| owmg provisioa was incor 

property of a debt! 20 S ‘ U ‘° d,Ktnbahon ot tho proceeds of sale of tho 

1Q1 ., ^withstanding anything contained in tho Bongal Publio Demands Rivovorv Act 

mMo - imder , a , u award in Of 7 doKS«i by 

h a a e Iiod or chatge on any unmovabio property of a debtor which ip exempted from 
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sale under the said Act can not ho j ecovorod as a public demand, ilio Cmllffinl o 
officer shall recover such amount by tlio sale of such Immovable properly and shall pay 
to the debtor the balance (if any) remaining after payment of such amount The pro- 
cedure under the Bengal Public Demands Recovery ‘ Act, 1913 shall be applicable to 
such sale. 

The new clause incorporated in the Dill which was termed clause 20- A ran thus : — 

Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, when any laud mentioned in the list 
referred to m clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 23 is sold in execution of a de- 
ciee oi of a certificate under the Public Demands Recovery Act, for arrears of real, 
the balance of the sale proceeds 'which ioniums after tie* payment of the amounts 
referred to m clauses (a;, (b), and (e) of sub-see huu (1) of section lf/3 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885, or m clauses (a), (!>) and (e) of subjection (1) of section 20 of the 
Public Demands Recovery Act shall be paid to Hie Certificate Officer or retained by 
him as the case may be, for distnbution m the manner provided in section 26 of this 
Act. 

tSpoakmg on his amendment seeking the omission of clause 27 A jv:i Emdmhd Haqm 
said that if the members of the Co-opeiahvo Society were excluded from the benefits 
of the Bill he did not know for whom the Bill wan meant. There was hardly any 
member of the Co-operative Society who did not borrow outside. Tim Co-operative 
movement had become a failure m the count ly and the provision would furthei tend to 
destroy it. It was strange that while private individuals and joint stock banks had got 
to suffer this Act would not tom h the Co-operative Hocietiea. The speaker could not 
understand the reason of this discrimination. 


IStSi. & 17th. DECEMBER : — The House passed as many an eight clauses, namely 27, 
27A, 28, 29, 30, 32, and 33 Prom the rate of progress nude on Monday m I he disposal 
of amendments it appeared that the consideration ol tin* Bill might be, finished by 
to-day (17<h ) During the whole day thorn wan practically no sinJamed debate* 
But m the forenoon, when the House was dismissing clause 27 of the, Bill, a certain 
amount of opposition was howovoi offered by a few iiun-olUeial members against the 
retention of the clause. An amendment for deletion of I lie clause, moved by 
by Ka?d Emdadul IJat/itn was eventually rejected by 39 to 18 votes 

The clause 27 of the Bill provides that no settlement of the debts of a member 
of a Co-operative Society registered under the Co-operative Societies Act 1913 who 
owes any amount to such society, shall be valid without the previous approval In 
writing of a prescribed authority. 

Kazi Mmdadul Ilaqm who started the discussion on HuBmlay last. (I Jilt ) and was in 
possession of the House wanted as previously stated the deletion of the clause 27 , 
Referring to the provison iu the clause that the, settlement of Urn debt of a member 
of a Co-operative Society might bo valid with tin* previous approval of a proscribed 
authority the Kazi Sahib said that there was hardly any chance of the proscribed 
authority giving ^ his consent to sue!) .settlements. The depositors in the banks of the 
Co-operative Societies according to him were mainly Government officials. 

Clause 28 provides that no civil or Revenue Court shall entertain a suit, application 
or proceeding against tlio debtor m respect of (1 ) any debt included in an application 
or m a statement, proceedings in connection with which are pending before a 
Conciliation Board : or (2) any debt for which any amount is payable under mi award 
unless such award has ceased to subsist 

Clause 29 describes tlio cases when a Board can call for stay and abatement 
of suits and proceedings before a Civil Court, 

GX ?,n U ^ 10 x?rt 0f { ^ ocro I os and certificates arc barred have boon 

~," t d m Whereas clause 3] lays down certain decrees which are to 

*Lu i d nullities, Clause 33 provides that no appeal or application for revision 
this Act a ^ anlst any duciHlon or or ^ or ox ‘ Q-ward by a Board except as provided In 

The House was considering clause 34 whoa it adjourned. 


Bengal Coras of Warps Amvm * Bill 

ntYwlwbr,E E n C r E til B k R . : ~f H vely -, discussion extending ovor two hours marked tbo 
Council when it took into consideration tlio Bengal Court of Wards 
mLw r ?P orte L b y,, ^0 Soloot Committee. The discussion arose ovor a 
new uau&e, namoly clause 12, which provided that the Court of Wards whoa it found 
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itself unable to save the estate it micht instead of mb.'ieiim <i,n . ,, 

proprietor hand it ovw to tho trustees seloofcd fioiu the cm L ^ AfVn v m n ! 1'° 
characterised the provision as oxtiaoi dinary and ob|eeted to iisYm fusion lii'tlnf lldf 

reported ' by th^SeleoTcolnutUie, *!>« taken ‘ iKasWorStS® «« 

by way of amendment moved that the B.U bo roeo.nmith d ( iw« ™JL J" 1 

^Tiifcoundl ™‘fd 21 v ? tu8 .“ nd «« s puse took into oonsideiahon the IhJI W,a 
ihe Council was dismissing tho Bill clause by clause when it adjourned. 

Beiigal Municipal Amend. Bill 

Kt srssar^ * « 

is mim1v b |n Ct D 0f the pr0i l e ? t blli ’ as Slatemontof objects ami muons lays if- down 
drawnlmm S°to° ?hwh nf 'tovernrnent has kin 

tumm^n 

also provides for the proper confrol of w ™ Jfe 1 n< ?b weanng tokens. The bill 

tonifies had also been taien to romovo* certain^ d n^''lkal"r!i : m ^ n municipalities. Gppor- 
working of the Act. 0 oeium ptaolical difficulties experienced in tho 

Court op -Warps & Howrah Bridge Amend. Bills 

tho * featu^^^ttm^CtenciFto^kv of , official busmen was 
Of Ward, Amendment Bill , 1935 and tho Lorah Bnd^\mmdmit 

Bbngal Wateb IIyaclntii Bill 

AVhdJfacooXl bl a lvLnlfii, a . Cln / ,1 i Bi)1 w f i w « lcomod by the members of the Council 
w lino acooiamg Ins \uioIo~hoarted support to tlio ru'inoinlo of ih« bin Mr v /«*• n 

SSi £S f r « K„,i~5S 

0 vvattl -Liy-wnnto post was by no moans Joss important than any of her loss. 

Hjbwoal Aorioultural Debtors’ Bill 

discussed° the* Ilouse^adjournod. W ^ 1UJ1 tho I,ou « aI Agrioultaral Debtors Bill was being 


20 th. DECEMBER .- 


1 scliemo -which would scare awav IKS ' 1 whiX 


middle v. MU u ^wjAuutut/x*, oumv 01 

aucf a scheme which would scare awav thirrh^n^P JJ T J'***' wumumisra, 

Sf.5; ",'S sr jA? :H ‘rTs™"" S' 

The Council was then fr 0 rl 0 u7 distressed condition of the agriculturists. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

July Sesslon—Poona— 8th. July to 29th. July 1935 

Ban on Publication in Nfwspapers 


The July session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay on Iho 
Bits July 1935. An official Bill prohibiting the publication m the newspapers of iho 
names, addresses, pictures and other details concerning a child or young* person in- 
volved m offences was passed. 

The object of the Bill was to prevent pei manent injury that may be caused to the 
welfare of a child ox young person by such publication. The punishment for contraven- 
ing the provisions of the Bill was nnpxisomnent of either description not exceeding two 
months or fine oi both. 

The bill laid down: “No i (sport in any newspaper or news-sheet of any 
offence by or against a child or young person or ot any proceedings in any court 
relating to such offence shall disclose the name*, address or school or include any 
particulars calculated to lead to the identification of any such child or young person, 
nor shall any picture be published as being or including a picture of any such child 
or young person.” 

Mr. L. It Gokhale moved an amendment that the following words ho added to 
the clause: “If such publication is against the welfaio of a child or young person and 
likely to cause permanent injury to such child or young person”, lie explained that 
as the Bill stood, even information relating to tho offence against a child, such as 
the abduction of ’a child for thieving purpose, in which case the publication would 
not cause any injury to the welfare of the child, would come under the new purview 
of the Bill. ‘The’ amendment was, however, lost. 

Registration of Trust Bill 

Diivan Bahadur S, T. Kamhli , Minister for Education, next introduced a Bill for 
registration of trusts created or existing for public purposes of a religious or 
charitable nature and for filing and audit of accounts of such trust with a view to 
ensuring better management thereof. 

The statement of tho objects and reasons of the Bill stated that there was a 
considerable body of public opinion in favour of establishing adequate control over 
the administration of trusts which were frequently mismanaged. There was at present 
no adequate legal machinery for establishing effective control over such trusts. The 
object of the Bill was to secure further remedy by making compulsory registration 
of more important trusts and periodical submission for audit of their accounts. At 
present the Government intended to restrict operations of the Iff 11 only to those trusts 
which were created or existed for public purposes, of a charitable or religions nature 
for the benefit of Hindus, with gross income of not Jess than its, fy 000, Bui power 
was taken to extend the benefit of tho Act to public trusts pertaining to communities 
other than the Hindu community, except those to which tho Mussulman Wafef Act 
applied. 

The Minister emphasised that Gig Bill did not seek fo curtail tho privileges or 
rights of trusts but sought only to pro vent maladministration and management* The 
House then adjourned. 


9th. JULY The Council discussed during the whole day the first reading of the 
Bill. Discussion on tho Bill revealed general agreement among the members on Urn 
principle of the Bill. 

Bao Bahadur Kale , Leader of tho Opposition, welcoming the measure, asked why 
the Bill was not made applicable to all communities, 

Mr, R, & Bakhale supported tho principle of the Bill, but pleaded for more drastic 
provisions to control the management of trusts, He cited the Madras Religions Endow** 
ments Act and desired that the Bill should be drawn on these lines. He feared that 
the present provisions of the Bill would not bring about the desired results* 
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Eao Bahadur Chitale S 3170 vr'« l> °m tho 'liandVot the people tlmm- 
that while m Madras the management °i • 8 ^ t mt0 t]l0 i uuu is of the iy«is- 

BUI had 1 not provW for tho protection of the rights 

PuMic opinion 

before it went to the l^ffi^XthTbovoramenl, Revenue Department, answered in 
Mr. J. A. Madan, bometaiy to tne u tlvit- the fooling in tho province 

detail all tho points dnSlte Bill than tho presont one. Tho 

•was not in favour of , mstnnoo that tho Bill bo applied to tho Hindu 

Government had provided in tho fust T AeLitation for such a measure from 

srsSnS. S“i Si- «-}»*» »** »“"» 1,0 " to ““ 

'"SSfi’KnSSSStota who tatoteBl 0» Dill hart replied, tho House 
passed the first reading of tho Bill. 

Rural Uplift in Bombay 

lOlh. JULY 1 -Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for 

the Council India for village improve- 

grant to be received b) tlio Goveinmo Frederick Kvko.s’ village improvement 

meat The Minister axplamea tlro worfang ° £ ^ r!(1 V t0 " a major 

scheme in tho that oonsidermg 

part of the piesent g this amount could not carry them far but it was then 

the vastness of the problem this amount omuu ». tl o best interest ot tho rural 

desire that it should bo used to in tho resolution, the Dim. tow 

classes. According to tho p a , S t» qi non for the improvement of livestock, poultry 
of Industry and Agriculture -get hs. 94, WJ of Norihoi-u, Central and 

R \‘Z 

The resolution also recommends that tho amounts allotted to ^the sdVonhl bo 

the District Committees or other oca: sucooss ot sir Frederick HyW sohume 
varied wfth°tho locS“condijdons, il T |f 0 ^ v “ 

and least successful of broad-canting as a 

ggj?a>s?2sL&i^ it ,o ru iiii. * — -«» 

ffifsga? “ *& 

Swtkiran Mahammad Shah, referring to Sind, favoured tho improvement of the 
fwiKtiV industries instead of introducing now onos. 

tKsmJstst sressst •jesrers — », »•** 

aXto BSSSih mSoM, thoir »»»» .ill. li» «~t. 

W, M | tfavie suggested that tho Bombay Government should make an equal 
grant of Rs. 7 lakhs for village improvement 
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Mr. C. B. Clayton , Commissioner of tho Oif.ral D>wunn. m t tti d • 

Collectors and tlie District Executive Committees. would bo Uni ''"■f /T,;' " ..'‘L 
form in which village uplift should be pursued in their locality and n.pn vma u * 
could bo made to them on the subject by the local people 

Mr M. fT. Qazdar opmed that this move on tho [wri. of the (.nvimimnnl w.is by 
way of competition with Mr. Gandhi’s village uplift work but, m an , uico, “ J ^ " ' 4 
it. He suggested that soap-making and tanning were not suitable to di.i.,* ojuditi) 

llth JULY — The village uplift scheme rosolulioii moved by Mir Shah A aintr 
Bhutto, was passed by the Council to-day, (ho only amendmont lo tho resolution having 

bee Tho W MimsTei“‘imlYin»- lo tho debafe, refuted the mygostion made by eorfain mem- 
pp-rQ tint the Government’s village improvement seheme was it counter-mo’, e apanibt 
^noress mmSg power among Che mass, in. He poutf-d nut that Dio .<tovenmif-iif. 
had been devoting attention lo this subject long before the Congress came lunvard vnh 
its movement. 

The Musaiaian' AVvicp Bill 

Dewan Bahadur 8. T. Kmthli moved tho second reading ol the Mussulman WaU‘ 
Bill as amended by the Keloefc Committee , i 

8 hr Ba/iuddin Ahmed criticised the Bill on the ground that li did mtj\o tm' tmunt'h 
to meet the needs of the situation, but pivfonod to suppoit the bill in the absence 

of t j 10 |>|[[ p n j y f e it that the Bill had not received that amount 

of attention it should have at the hands of the Government. . ... . 

At tho suggestion of tho President, tho House proe ceded to consider the loll el an ho 
by clause. The House then adjourned till the loth, July. 

Child Workers in Shops 

15 th JULY * — Mr. R. B. Bahhale introduced to-day a Bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children and to limit the hours ol wink of young poisons m simps ami lo 
provide for thoir early closing. . . . . . , . M .. . 

The Bill, wiheh is largely modelled on the lines ol shops logihiauon in Britain, 

provides that clildren under twelve years shall not he employed in chop:;, that young; 
persons under the age of eighteen shall not he employed for hunter than hi hours 
m one week and that on at least one day in each week no shop assistant shall bo 
employed m tho shop after haif-pa:;t one m tho afternoon Tho Bill also lays down 
that the local authority ho given the power to be continued by the Goveinor-ni-l/Oimm! 
fixing the hours on the several days or the week at which all shops or shops of any 
specified class arc to be closed. The hours so fixed ahull not. he earlier than seven mi 
any day of tho week. The Bill applies in the hist instance to Bombay City, Poona 
City and Cantonment and cities of Ahmedabad, Karachi, Hhofapm and ifubh, 

Asking the House to support the Kind Heading of the Bill, Mr. Bakhaio emjdiasmed that 
long hours of work in shops and restaurants were detrimental to the health of assis- 
tants and there was no law or rule regulating the conditions of employment of shop 
assistants, lie intimated Unit it was Ins intention to move for circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion. , 

Non-oflimal members generally expressed agreement with f ho principle o£ the Bill. 
Mr. Jennings, Director of Information, who had boon .specially nominated m connec- 
tion with this Bill, stressed the administrative difliuulifoa that would arise in* putting 
it into practice. ,, lt , 

Tho Council passed the First Heading of Hie Bill, after tho Home Mombor, on 
behalf of the Government, stated that the Government would not oppose the Idrst 
Heading on tho clear understanding that they were not bound to support tho measure 
at the subsequent stages. On Mr. Bakhate’s motion, tho Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion within six months. 

Bombay- Corporation Franchise Lowering Bill 

X6th. JULY For tho fifth time in tho course of the last few years, a Bill to 
lower the franchise of tho Bombay Corporation from Ks, 10 rental to Its. 5 rental 
figured in tho Council lo-day. The Bill was finally rejected at tho First Heading 
itself by 49 against 20 votes. 

Mao Bahadur Bole , mover of tho Bill, pointed out that only 140,000 out of 11,35,000 
were enfranchised at present. 

21 
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Dr. Collaco and B 8. Kamat felt that the Bill was mopiiortutw in so far as tins 
franchise was going to be lowered with the inti eduction of the new constitution. 

was afraid that tho lowonng of the franchise won d increase 
comint practices Mr. L H. OoUmle and Sir liufiuddui Ahmed wholeheartedly 
supported the measure. Mr. Quzdar pointed out that lowering of the fianuhwo 
in Karachi had only diminished corrupt practices. Mr Bakhalc, strongly supporting tho 
Bill, said that they had waited too long and could not wait any moio. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local SelLOoveminont, assuied tho membets 
of the Government's sympathy with tho subject of the Bill, but there were ^miumoi- 
able practical difficulties m passing the measuie of this Lind just then, He appealed 
to the House to wait, assuring the members that the Government would intro duce an 
amending Bill to lower tho franchise before tho next elections to the Bombay Coipo- 

181 The President declared for the “Ayes’’ when the. Bill was put to the House, hut 
the Government claimed a division which resulted m 49 voting against and *0 for 
the Bill. 

Indian Motor Vehicles Tax Amend. Bill 

17th JULY That the powers of the local legislature and local Government were 
wide and sufficient enough for the purpose of the administration of tho Province, that 
the fullest powers wete left with the Local Government to levy new additional taxes 
for the good government of the Province provided the previous sanction of the 
Governor- General was obtained in certain circumstances, that it was not ultia vires 
of the local legislature to raise revenue for the Local Government— were the rulings ot 
the President of the Council to-day on important points of order raised m the House 
on the introduction of an official Bill to amend the Indian Motor Vehicles Act 1914. 
The Bill sought to remove doubts regarding the power of tho Government to appro- 
priate for purposes of provincial expenditure fees for renewal of registration certifi- 
cates for motor vehicles and malm it clear that the Government have always had 

1}0 Tour°separate 1 points* were raised all of which the President ruled out whereafter 
the first reading of the Bill was proceeded with. 

The first point of order was raised by Mr. Soman (Satara), who contended that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax was confined only 
to taxes mentioned in the schedule or Scheduled Taxes Rules, that the present Bill 
was ultra vires of the Legislature, as it sought to raise this amount for purposes ot 
the local Government and thirdly that this very taxation on motor vehicles was 
covered by the Motor Taxation Bill which was rejected at tho last session and that 
under the Standing Orders a question once considered by the House could not again 
be brought up within six months. 



Rules. The President observed that if that view was allowed to prevail, good govern- 
ment in the province would be greatly handicapped and might come to a collapse. 
Under the provisions of Section 80- A of the Government of India Act and Rules under 
it, fullest powers wore left with the local Government and the local legislatures to 
levy new and additional tabes for good and peaceful government of the province, with 
one important exception in certain circumstances, namely, that of the necessity of 
obtaining* tho previous sanction of tho Governor-General. Another important exception 
was that no Act of Parliament could be repealed or altered bv the local Legislature, 

Referring to the two schedules under the Scheduled Taxes Rules, tho President 
observed that under the Schedule 1, local legislature had been given the power without 
the previous sanction, of the Governor-General to legislate and raise taxation for 
purposes of local Government. Under Schedule 2, the local Legislature can legislate 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General mid raise taxation Cor purposes 
of local authorities, but in either case the local Government and the local legislature 
could go beyond the two schedules and legislate in tho best interests of the adminis- 
tration of the province to raise taxation not referred to in the two schedules, subject 
to the condition that the previous sanction of the Governor-General should bo obtained. 

Regarding the second point that the Bill was ultra vires of the local legislature, 
the President pointed out that this question had been practically decided in answering 
the first point and added that the distinction that had been sought to bo made between 
the provincial revenues for the Government of India was erroneous. The word w foy 
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purposes of the Government of India” occuirin;? in tho Devolution Rules only meant 
for India as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the Contra! 
Government as distinct fiom any othet part of the British Empire and not to the 
Central Government as distinct from the Provincial Government Under Bub- Clause (f) 
of Rule 14 (1) leading it with Sab-Section (3) of Section 80- A. of the Government of 
India Act, it would appear that the taxes now proposed to he levied by tho now Bill 
would lawfully bo imposed for pi ovmoiul purposes and would be to venues allocated to 
the local Government under Rule 14 Tho contention that the BiLl was ultra vnes was, 
therefore, untenable. As for the third point, tho Chair hold that tho Bill before . the 
Bouse was distinctly different from tho one injected by tho House in the last session. 

Mr. 4/. ff Quzdar, raising another point ol order, asked whether any subordinate 
legislature could alter the Central Act, so a.> to make iU purpose absolutely different 
Mr. V N. Joy, on yet another point ol oidei, gi anted that tho Government had tho 
power to levy taxes as contemplated by the Bill and said that the present Bill was 
redundant and sought moio to mterpiet tho existing law than to introduce now 
legislation. 

Tho Prosidenl ailed all theso points out of older after which the consideration of 
the Bill was proceeded with. 

18th. JULY : - By a majonty of GO to 10 \otes, the Council passed the first 
Reading of tho Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to-day. 

On behalf of the Government, it was stated that the passing of any amendments 
to the Bill would seriously cripple the Government’s finances 

Non-officials, on the of hoi hand, contended that tho Bill sought, to arm the Exe- 
cutive with the widest powers in the matter of levying foes for general revenues, 
thereby usurping the poweis of the legislature. 

Supporting the Second Reading of tho Bill, tho Finance Member stated that if 
was impossible for the Government to accept any of the amendments tabled by the 
Opposition members, but gave an assurance that tho Government would revise the 
schedule of taxes on the motor vehicles, when they brought forward tho new Bill, 

Theio was again strong opposition to the Bill from certain non-official members. 

The House, thereafter, proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause, A series 
of amendments had been tabled to the schedule of faxes under the Bill 

Referring to these amendments, the President ruled that- the amendments would 
be in order only if they referred to tho existing or past conditions. Then the amend- 
ments would require the previous sanction of the Governor. 

Amendments were, accordingly, altered, the Piosidoni permitting the members to 
do so. 

Mr. Guzdar (Karachi) _ who had the largest number of amendments pointed out 
the great hardship to which drivers of motor vehicles were put to by having to pay 
Rs, 20 loi licence fee and Us, 5 tor renewal thereof etc,, Bo emphasised that it was 
a professional fax and said that its incidence was several times higher than tho 
income-tax and affected the very poor class of people. Bo challenged the Government 
to bring in a measure of this kind in the reformed legislature, 

ill amendments were lost by largo majorities, tho Government refusing to accept 
any on the ground that they would make serious inroads on Bio Government revenues. 
The House was considering amendments to tho schedule of rates when It adjourned. 


ISlk JULY : — Tho Government have and have always had the power to levy 
certain fees under tho Indian Motor Vehicles Act and appropriate the same as part of 
their general revenues for provincial expenditure. All doubts cm those points which 
wore brought prominently before tho public by (ho case against Mr, Nariman were 
removed by tho passing of tho Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill by the Council 
to-day. All non-official amendments were rejected. 


Tm Mussulman Wake Bill 

The second reading ol the Mussulman Wakf Bill was next proceeded with to-day. 
Amendments to tho clauses were being considered, when the House adjourned. 

Non-Ofitoal Resolutions 


22nd, JULY i — A non-official resolution expressing profound sorrow at the loss of 
life in the recent earthquake in Quetta and adjacent areas and offering heartfelt 
sympathy with the survivors was passed in the Council to-day. 
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The Council rejected a resolution i ©commending to the Government the necessity 
and the desirability ol giving* more comprehensive, ducot, detailed, piompt and satisfac- 
tory answers to questions put by the members of tho House than hitherto. 

Another resolution recommending to the Government to take effective and immediate 
steps to chech the spread of gambling m American futures m the presidency was under 
discussion, when the House adjourned Practically every sneaker supported the last 
resolution, lL 

Gambling Msnance in Bombay 

2Zvd, JULY : — The Bombay Police should bo permitted by the Telephone Company 
to listen in to the suspicious telephone conversations m order to trace betting transac- 
tions m American cotton futures, 

This was among the various suggestions made by tlio Bombay Police Commissioner 
fox cheeking satia gambling, stated the Home Member m the Council, to-day, winding 
up the^ debate on the non-official resolution urging the Government to take effective and 
immediate steps to chock satta gambling. The Commissioner also suggested the extorn- 
ment of habitual gamblers and empowering the Police to raid suspected gambling dens 
without a warrant. 

The Home Member admitted that theso were very wide powers and added that the 
Government, after considering theso and other suggestions, would bung up a draft bill 
before the House and also ask for extra Police to deal with the evil 

The resolution which was supported by every speaker was passed. 


The Bombay Police Act Amend Bill 


25th. JULY : — The official Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act of 1890 
and the City of Bombay Police Act of 1902 aroused a keen discussion in the Council 
to-day. The Bill seeks to clarify certain anomalies relating to the conditions of service 
of members of the Indian Police force It stands now to provide that the local Gov- 
ernment have the authority to dismiss the Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police. These officers belong to the Indian Police of 
provincial service and are governed by Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) 
Buies framed by the Secretary of State under the Government of India Act, which 
provides for the dismissal of the members belonging to these services. The local 
Government have no power to dismiss any member of the Indian Police as such 
power of dismissal vested m the local Government is inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Bill, among other things, seeks to set right this anomaly by 
divesting the local Government of this power. 

Non-official members were divided in their opinion on the Bill. One section led by 
Sir Rafmddm Ahmed , ex-Mimster, saw in the Bill au attempt to deprive the local 
Government of the power to dismiss the Police officers m view of the impending Be- 
forms. These members asked how this anomaly had remained unnoticed for nearly fifty 
years and why it was sought to bo set right just now. 

Messrs* J/. H, Guzdat\ L H. Qohhale and Ganyoshi opposed the Bill on flic same 
ground. The supporters pointed out that the very tact that the Bombay Government never 
exercised this power so far showed that it was not intended to be exeioised by them. 
They thought that the Bill only sought to bring the Bombay Act m consonance 'with 
the Government of India Act. 


t She Home Member , replying, reiterated that all that was sought to bo done was to 
bring the present Act in consonance with the Government of India Act. Tins anomaly 
was noticed only two years ago and that by the Government of India at whose sugges- 
tion this amending Bill was brought forward. 

The House divided on the first reading which was passed by 02 votes against 37. 
The Bill subsequently passed all readings, after which the House proceeded to consider 
supplementary grants. 


Organisation of Marketing 

26th, JULY ; — The Bombay Government have considered it necessarv to appoint an 
additional marketing officer for the presidency to deal with live-stock products, the cost 
being met from provincial revenues. The Council to-day sanctioned this appointment 
by voting for a token grant of Bs. 10 made by the Minister for Education, 

A supplementary demand for Rs. 3,39,347 for expenditure on account of tho Intro- 
dnetion of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act of 1932 aroused a keen debate in 
m House and was finally passed. Before the House rose for 'the day all the demands 
were passed* 
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Pretention ojp Adulteration Bill 

. 27iI®. JULY - Sir Shah Nawac Khan Bhutto , Minister for Local S*df-Govennne!iU 

introauuea in the Council to-day, a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of 
Acini ter atmn Act, 1925. The Bill is the outcome ol the coufeionce, oi representatives of 
me Chemical Analyseis’ Department, the Public Health Depaitmonf the Haffldrm 
Institute, Bombay, the Legislative Council, the Bombay Mima opal Health Department, 
the Chamber of Commerce and ghee and butter tiade geueially, held m 1931, Thiols 
cuscussed the goneial question, ot prevention of adulteration of' loodstullA villi particular 
ieierence to the amendment of the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act. 

Amendments, among other things, lay dovii punishment ui‘ impmonuienf, for subse- 
(pient oiiences, to make it moie deterrent and empower inspectors to enter suspected 
premises at night. The Munster hoped that the Bill would retain e full support, as it 
was a popular Bill having been brought up m response to public agitation. Dr. De~ 
ooiiza (Bombay City) suggested that the Bill should be ^nl to the Select Committee 
and al detadb thoiongWy esmmmed. Mi. \V M Ldy i Bomba < (’lumber of Commeieu) 
oosiied the scope ol the Bill to be widened io inelude drugs and ehemuatls also and 
oved an amendment to tins (»iXeot The Miuist* r pointed out that the Government 
_„2 ie 111 kympathy with t lie object id the amendment hut it w.u doubtful il drugs 
a piovmoial subject ami also laich ameudmoui, d «*um»‘d, would entail the* suiting 
^ 1>arate m ?F imery tor working it at an emu men, co,4, which vuu not possible 
H, . Imancial circumstances The amendment was withdrawn, 

posipo r | 0 1ISt 1Ca(im ^ Was I>^‘SSod, cuiiuidoratiou of the second reading was 


Co-operative RommES Bill 

Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Minister for Kdueal ion, moved a Bill to nt north the 
Bonibay Oo-opoiative Societies Act with a view to empowering the Government to 
guaiantoe payment of principal of debentures issued by land mortgage haulm in 
w * ^ 3e n ‘ so 'ution approved by the Council in March huh. At present, 
1 1nf ° V6rl qu 0n i> 1 u tim f K>wc ‘ l ’od to guarantee payment of interest only on such do* 
benturos. JLho Bill warn passed before the House robe lor the dgy. 

Domra v D-r. Poum; Ait Amend, Bill 

fn Ojumni to-day, Sheikh Abdul Ma/id was asked hv Hie PmdJeuii 

i,? in ommnw tbo ofliei.il Bill to amend the Bombay Dmtrief 

k?l! Y ,1 -‘- AMj ; 1 Mapd referred to the Kunmhi finny ot Man h JU last. The 

h Sf J \ KIV( ! similar powers to the District Magi Hate of Karachi as now Jedd by 
PrUrik Y } ' lV oi k°mhay and Suburban Deduct and Hm Comtm./doner of 
L D >mhav, to o stern persons not born in flndr loouliius who had been convicted 

%• AbM s-Miid fli.it the aulhonhe;, had enough 

fM 'l w +i 1 nn ' V . Nituntmn amt referred to the Kaiachi tiring’. The Home 

Horn if Mem Dm 1 ^ s hi 1 Mr u r,,fwwwifM ‘ md lhn cjhal B with the 

Ah^t anS 1 i * Fit i ^ ; ipd to refrain from referring to this subject, Mr, 
in « t vH‘ha^ fmuod that bn rofei red to the incident as an instance of the Govern- 

Bisteot Mtwi 1‘trato " H “• iSal m 7T, ? 1 ,00t f low 11 anil profest* m)_ (jurist fhi; Kunmhi 

addilifmil ’ Tht ;l I v , ll0ln "V ‘wmmumfy has » griwumsn”, houig givon 

clo \kiDflm°Rnihn,l ,'t l' Ulci P 11 *W«n iwmtud out tlmt this wibjuut hud not Iting to 
W‘rih H I • um g ' !USsl "n and ukIuhI tho nuiinber to 8j*iuk mi tho Bill. ' Mr. 
Majid rosunwd his scat after which I he Bill was passed. 

# Invention or Adulteration Bill 

SlFnF 1 IT afier throo oilier official Bills, including a 

*° amend the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act, 


Autumn Session— Poona— 23rd. Sept, to 25th. October 1935 


^°hbay Delimitation Committee’s Report 

^ act that the local Governments bad to conform to a 
k order that lb e He 1 foportH # of Brovincuai Delimitation Committees 

tFo® «* “if* Government of India Act might be put m operation as early as 
possible was mentioned as a reason for the Government fixing to-day for discussing 
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the report of the Bombay Presidency (Proper) Delimitation Committee’s Import by Kir 
Robert Bell, Home Member, in the Council. The Home Member rebutted the 
inconvenience that might have been caused to the members by tins arrangement, but- 
emphasised that the Government had done everything in their power to avoid incon- 
venience to the members 

Mr. H M Guxdar (Karachi) pointed out that most of the Sind members worn 
absent and they would de deprived of expressing their opinion on the Kind Delimita- 
tion Committee’s report, if tliat wore taken up next day 

Sir Robert stated that with a view to minimising inconvenience to the members, 
the Government informed telegraphically Bind Oollectoi s last Thursday, advising them 
to inform M. L. C’s. in then districts of this debate 

Discussion on the report was then proceeded with. Mr R, I?. Bnkhale objected to 
the mention of special Labour constituencies and cited the recommendations of the 
Lothian Committee m support The Home Member, intervening, stated that the 
Government held the same view that special Labour constituencies should be created, 
only where trade unions were non-existent or weak. Mr L. R. Tairsea voiced the 
protests of the Indian Merchant’s Chamber, Bombay, against the allotment of only one 
seat to the Chamber, while two seats had been allotted to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce end one *to tho Bombay Presidency Trades Association, which latter, he 
contended, chd not deserve any representation at all Ho claimed that while tho 
Indian Chamber had membership of GOO, the European Cham hoi had only 200 and tho 
Trades Association certainly less than 100. 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay Chamber) stated that the representation of tho 
Bombay Chamber was included m European representation which was fixed by tho 
Communal Award. 

Sir Robert Bell ) Home Member, intervening, furthei elucidated this position. 

Sir John Abercrombie, continuing, stressed that tho Bombay Chamber claimed to 
represent tho commerce of Bombay, that what they lacked in quantity thuy had in 
quality and further that they were having the same representation as had boon given 
now in the local Council. 

Khan Bahadur Valabaksh Patel protested against what be termed as the step- 
motherly treatment to Gujerat which despite its commercial importance, had been 
assigned a disproportionately low representation. 

Mr, C. P. Bramble (nominated) justified the allotment of one seat to the hast India 
Cotton Association which, he said, was not content to be subordinate either to tho 
Bombay Chamber or tho Indian. Chamber of Commerce. 

The" members of the Council who were members of the Delimitation Committee 
also took part in tho debate, explaining tho various difficulties which the Committee 
had to dual with. Further discussion was adjourned. 

25th, SEPTEMBER : — While Mr. ftf. H. Gazdar and Khan Bahadur Vila Baksh 
genet ally supported the report, particularly tho provision of the single member 
constituencies, Sheik Abdul Majid and Mr Bakhalc disapproved ^ of the report, 
the former voicing the protests against tho single member constituencies. Mr. Gover 
Rora and Mr B. II. Prater pressed respectively the claims of the Depressed Classes 
and the Anglo-Indians for due representation 

Bombay Public Trust Registration Bill 

The Council also discussed to-day tho Government Bill (as amended by the Select 
Committee) for the Registration of Trusts created or existed for public purpose of 
religious or charitable nature and for tiling and auditing of accounts of such trusts 
with a view to onsuuug better management thereof. Tho provisions of tho Act will 
in tho first instance apply to public trusts solely lor tho benefit of Hindu community, 
and having an annual income oi not less than fls, 1,000, though tho Government 
reserve the power to extend tho provisions to any other specified trust or class of 
public trust. 

26tfc. SEPTEMBER Non-official amendments seeking to enlarge the scope of the 
Bill to include trusts with gross incomes of less than Its, 1,000 also, were 
defeated and the original clause (as amended by the Select Committee) laying 
down that the Bill be applicable to trusts with income of not less than Its. 1,000 was 
carried. A feature of the day’s debate was the large number of points of order and 
other legal difficulties that arose at every stage. Rao Sahib Kulkarni sought by 
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another amendment, to provide for mom registration of trusts with income of Use 
than Rs. 1,000 but after a good deal of di^cimsion, it was found that the amendment 
effected many oilier clauses of the Bill and was opposed by the Government and de- 
feated Mr S D SaLiatwaltii! amendment for deletion of the clause which confers on 
the Government authority to extend provisions of the Bill to oilier specified trusts 
was ruled out of order, us it was an amendment of the principle of the Bill which had 
been accepted m the first i ending. 

The house was faced with more legal difficulties, arising out of another non-ofUoial 
amendment seeking to incest the Legislature with 'power' to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to other specified trusts (instead of the Government), when the Bouse 
adjourned. 

27th. SEPTEMBER *—The explanation embodied by the Select Committee in the 
Bill that the Hindu community shall he denned to include the Jam community was 
ruled out of order by the President to-day. The question arose over au amendment 
moved by Mr. Tohmi (Smd) that the Hindu community should include Smd Aikhs also 
for the purposes of this Act. Ms. Tolam tried to argue that Hind , Sikhs were, Ilindus, 

The Legal Remembrancer held that tlmy weio not. 

The President agreeing with the latter ruled the amendment out of cider on the 
ground that the mam principle of the Bill was that if was applicable to Hindus only. 

Earlier, the House accepted an amendment by a nmi-oHieiai member to the effect 
Hint the Government on the motion of the Legislative Council or otherwise may* 
after previous publication by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, direct 
that at! or any of the provisions of this Act shall apply to any other public trust 
(other than the Hindu trusts with not less than a gross income of Rs. 3, (XX)) or class 
of public trusts.” 

The president, in the first instance, declared for “Noes”, but on a division bem» 
claimed, it was found that 55 voted for and only 4 against the amendment as amended^ 

This amendment was accepted m the place of tho original clause, which gave the 
Government alone discretion to apply the provisions of the Bill to trusts other than 
Hindu trusts with a gross income of not less than Rs. 1,000. 

28th. SEPTEMBER Can a statutory motion passed by the local Legislative Council 
modifying or rescinding tho rules made bv Government for the purposes of any Act 
have binding authority and finality ? This rptestiou was raised in the (jonnnl, 
at the fag end ol to-day's sitting by Mr. K. a, Sen, Legal Remembrancer to the 
Government, during the debate on the Bill. Mr. Sen held that no attempt 
to invest the Legislature with power to pass such a motion would he ultra 
vires of tho Legislature Tho question arose over the sub-clause added by tint 
Select Committee on the Bill to the last clause, dealing with the power of the Govern- 
ment to make rules under tho Bill. Tho sub-clause stated that the, Rules made under 
this section “shall be liable to be modified or rescinded by a statutory motion of the 
Council and such rides shall, after notification in the local Official Gazette, bo deemed to 
have been muddied or rescinded accordingly/’ Mr. Horn raised a point of order, that 
tho sub-clause was ultra vires of the local Legislate! o and hence of tho Select Com- 
mittee as well He pointed out flint such provision invested a motion of the Council 
with authority, which was inconsistent with Rule 24 of the, Bombay Council Tho 
statutory motion was, in effect, a resolution and tho latter could have only i commend- 
atory force and once it was given binding power, it would cease to be a motion. 
Further, under the Government of India Act, even Houses of Parliament had morally 
power of modifying rules only subject to tho Government’s discretion to accept them. 
What the sub-clause sought was, therefore, to confer on tho House higher power than 
was possessed by the Houses of Parliament m this respect. Lastly, Mr, Son contended 
that the Governor had tho final authority in tho matter of framing rules and this clause 
would debar the Governor from exorcising that right* In no matter under Urn Govern- 
ment of India Act or Council Rule or Standing Orders did the Council possess such 
supreme authority* He requested the Chair, therefore, to rule the sub-clause out of 
order. 

The President said that in view of tho importance of the constitutional points raised, 
he would like to consider the question and give a ruling. The House then adjourned. 

3®t!», SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, tho President Sir A * M. K. Deklmi 
ruled out a point of order raised by Mr, K ; €, Sen, Legal Remembrancer, that in 
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particular sub-clause added by the Ruled Committee to the Bill in connection with 
the rule-making powers ot the Government was ultra vh es of the Legislative Council 
The President held that the Bouse had rule-making powers and that m the past 
it relegated them m the Executive as a matter ot convenience. Tracing the history 
of similar provisions m othoi Acts, the President pointed out that the Government 
had broken the convention by not putting in the usual clause, winch, while retaining 
m the hands of the Government the final authority to accept or reject the alterations 
or recessions made by the House m the rules made by the Government, gave Hie 
Conned a chance to discuss and express an opinion of the rules made by the 
Government. In this case, no such provision had been made in the original Bill and 
the Select Committee, perhaps as a measure of retaliation, decided by a majority to 
add the new sub-clause, which made the alterations or recessions made by the Council 
by a statutory motion binding on the Government-. The President, therefore, ruled 
out the point* of order, holding that the disputed sub-clause was ultra vires neither 
of the Council, nor of the Select Committee. 

The Opposition benches cheered the President’s ruling. 

Mr. J. A. Madan , Revenue Secretary, moved an amendment to the sub-clause 
giving the Government the authority to declare that the modification or recession of the 
rule, made by the Council, shall have no effect if, in the Government’s opinion, the 
modification or recession is likely to defeat or frustrate the purposes of the Act, 
This amendment aroused a keen debate and was finally carried by 40 votes against 
35 The Bill was taken through second and third readings and passed. The Minister 
was congratulated by most of the speakers during the deflate. 


Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend. Bill 

1st. OCTOBER ‘.—Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend- 
ment Bill to-day, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the Special Powers 
Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 15, 1935, Sir Robert Bell , Home Mem- 
ber, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with communism, terrorism, 
instigation of non-payment of land revenue and Civil Disobedience, 

The Borne Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while Civil 
Disobedience had been suspended, stilt it had many open advantages. Instigation of 
non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non-payment 
for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary law and ho 
asked whether it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the poor cultivator 
suffered. He thought that Bombay was fortunalely comparatively free from terrorism. 
There wore still manifestations o! terrorism. But the greatest danger was Communism, 
which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing m large industrial cities, ex- 
ploiting the grievances of industrial workers. The Home Member traced 1 ho history of 
of Communist activities m Bombay and explained their methods and asked if any* one 
could seriously suggest that agitators who fake instructions and wine financed by 
foreign agencies could be dealt with under the ordinary law V Communism which had 
been firmly established in Europe was a permanent menace, requiring permanent powers 
for the Government to deal with it. 

An attempt by Rao Saheb Kulkarni to postpone discussions of the Bill to October 
8 was defeated by 44 votes to 37. 

Mr, /A R. Bakhale (nominated Labour) monopolised the whole evening with a 
vigorous attack on the Bill, lie said that the Bill interfered with personal liberties and 
legitimate activities of the people ami was therefore abhorrent. Tracing the origin of 
the present Bill to the Ordinances of J931, ho asked the Government how they could 
seek to make permanent a measure that was intended for meeting mi emergency. Ho 
charged the Government with inconsistency as far as the purposes of the Till! were 
concerned, It was originally brought up for dealing with civil disobedience and now 
the same Bill was put before the House for dealing with Communism Ho appealed to 
every section of the House, particularly to the Hind block and non- Brahmin members, 
to reject the Bill. Uo concluded with a quotation from a statement made by Sir Go- 
yind Madgavkar, ex-Judge of the Bombay High Court, that £t I would much rathor he 
denounced by a Communist as an exploiter of ilm proletariat, bo bombed by a terrorist 
as a mercenary and trailer and be boycotted by passive resistance as one* lacking in 
patriotism than have such a law for my supposed benefit I am content with the 'pro- 
tection of the ordinary law and its courts,” 


2ni : P£ TOB ^ R . : 7 Mr * & BaMatwala (Bombay Millownors) generally 

supported the principle of the measure, but desired that this measure should not 
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be put permanently on the Statute Book. Ee asked the House to face the realities 
of the situation and arm the Executive with power to deal with subversive activities. 
He also reminded them of past strikes m Bombay City, winch had paralysed trade. 

Mr. Bhailal Patel (Ahmodabad District), opposing the Bill, contended that the 
ordinary law of the land could deal effectively with all the evils for which the present 
Bill was intended. He, however, moved an amendment that the Bill shall remain in 
force upto March 31, 1937. 

Rao Sakeb t Kulkarm (Poona District) opposed the principle of the Bill, calling it a 
negation of principles of British jurisprudence, but if it was going to be accepted, lie 
pleaded that its “life” may be restricted till February 17, 193(3, the day on which the 
term of the present Council would expire, lie moved an amendment to this effect. 
Mr. Kulkarni said that he did not want the present Council to father such a measure 
on the new Council. 

Mr. Pestonshah Vakil (Ahmodabad City) supported the principle of the Bill, but 
he also moved an amendment leaving it to the discretion of the Uovornor-in-Council 
to extend it for another two years. 

Mr. T. S, Kennedy (European) supported the Bill in its entirety. He referred lo 
previous strikes m Bombay City ^ and pointed out that the length through which the 
strike dragged on was proof positive that foreign agencies were supporting the strike. 
Ho asked oppositionists to show a single instance’ wherein the provisions of the Act 
had been unjustly enforced. 

Mr. L . R t fair see opposed the Bill and asked the Government to look into the 
root cause of all trouble, which was the Government’s economic policy, lie advised the 
Government to conciliate the country, m which case such acts would not ho necessary. 

3rd. OCTOBER : — Sir Rafmddin Ahmed (ex- Minister) opened to-day the debate 
on the Special Bowers Bill opposing it vehemently. An amendment restricting the 
period of extension of iho Bill upto December 31 , 1938, was passed. He said that if 
the Bill was bad, it could not be good for a short period. Ho felt the Government 
exaggerated the dangers of Communism. Thero had been but few cases in the last few 
years wherein they had to apply lire provisions of this Act against Communists and 
he asked if it was contended that these extraordinary powers wore required to deal 
with a handful of people. He objected to the Bill on principle and so the argument 
that in no case in the past the provisions of the Bill had been misapplied was unten- 
able. The bill was unnecessary and was an insult lo their loyally. He assured the 
Government that lie would be ready to support thorn, if they made out a case for 
such extraordinary measures and he asked the House to apply this test to support or 
reject the Bill. 

Mr. M, U, Guzdar (Karachi), opposing the first reading asked the House w in Iho 
name of^ sanity and moderation,” to oppose the measure. It was a challenge to Indian 
nationalism arid manhood, The measure was calculated to prop up capitalism. The Gov- 
ernment had misapplied the provisions of the Act in the case of Mauiana Bhaukut All 
and others who were prohibited from going to Karachi to participate in the non- 
official enquiry into the recent Katnchi firing Referring to Mr BaUmle’s speech, Mr. 
Guzdar reminded him that the Bill, if passed, would bo applicable to Bind also, As 
such ^ there was no question of Sind giving a parting luck to the Presidency, The Bill 
was intended to crush their spirit and ho appealed to the House to throw it out* 

Rao Bahadur Ohitale characterised the Bill as a panicky measure and he quoted 
Government reports to show that the situation which existed in 1932 did not exist 
now. As such the Bill was not needed. 

Dr^ Sdanki supported the measure, dwelt on the hardships caused to the poor 
peasants of Gujarat and millwurkers in Bombay by agitators who, by holding out alluring 
promises to peasants, had exploited them for their purposes. He contended that even 
if there had been only five cases wherein the provision of the Bill had been applied 
m the past, iho measure should bo there to safeguard against mischief-makers, 

The Rome Member announced that Government had decided to support Mr, S, D, 
SaMatvaiia s (miliowners) amendment for extending the Special Powers Act till 31si 
December 3938* 

The Homo Member explained that after considering the general consensus of opinion 
expressed in the Council favouring the extension of the Act for a limited period, Gov- 
ernment had decided to go as far as possible to meet tho wishes of the House, He 
ealmilated that the new -constitution would come into operation some lime in April, 
1937, and it would be necessary to allow sufficient time for the now Government to 
setae down before having to consider tho question of tho termination or extension of 
1 22 
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a contentious measuere like tliis. Government had, thorcfoio, decided that the life of 
the Act should be extended at least till 31st December 1938. 

Rev. R. S. Moriak (Indian Christian nominated). supporting the Bill, said that if 
it was conceded that special powers were necessary to deal with the agitations men- 
tioned by the Homo Member, it did not matter when the [lowers were given to the 
Government He asked the Government to see that these powers were entrusted to 
responsible officers who would use them with discretion. Ilo [Hunted out to the Mouse 
that the measure was intended as a preventive safeguard on the eve of constitutional 
changes. 

The President , at this stage, put the amendments relating to the period of operation 
of the Bill to the vote. 

Mr. SaklatumlaJs amendment restricting the period of extension to Dec. 31, 1938, 
which was supported by the Government, was carried, while the other amendments 
relating to the period were either defeated or withdrawn. The House then adjourned. 

4th. OCTOBER : — The Council passed to-day by 53 votes to 30 the first reading 
of the Bill as amended yesterday. 

. Opposing the Bill, Mr. L. R Gukhale asked why neither of the words, Commu- 
nism and terrorism, occurred in the whole of the Mill, il its provisions wore really 
intended to deal with these evils V 

Shaik Abdul Majid stated that ho would “oppose the Bill and all amendments 
which have been passed or proposed or may he proposed”. Arguing that (hero was 
no emergency at present, ho assured the Government (hat Mr. Gandhi, who had been 
admitted to be the only man who might launch Civil Disobedience, would not do 
anything behind the purdah . He did not believe (hat communism or terrorism 
existed in the Presidency to such a degreo as to warrant this measure. Ho assured 
the House that Bind was sound at heart and ho would not be a party to saddling the 
Presidency or Bind with a measure of this kind. 

Mx.J.Gore announced that ho had a mandate from Non- Brahmins to oppose the 
Bill and that he appealed to Non- Brahmin members of the House to oppose the Bill 
and uphold the principles for which thoir party stood. 

Bir Mokamed Suleman Oassim Uitka bitterly opposed the measure. He was one 
of those who voted for the measure in 1932 hut he asked where was the emergency 
for the measure now 7 Why should the present House pass a measure of this kind 
for a future government who most probably might not require them at all ? 

Dr. Z)m35 also opposing the Bill, stated that Communism was alien to Indian 
thought, t but warned the Government that poverty and repression would load to 
Communism. 


Mr. R. G. Soman narrated his personal experiences and those of some friends and 
alleged that the provisions of the Act had been misapplied m their eases. Ho said 
that on merest suspicion t ho was arrested and confined in a jail for two months, 
released and then a restriction order was served on him. Similarly was the ease with 
a friend, who was suffering from leprosy and who had, therefore, avoided taking active 
part m public life for more than a year at the lime of Ins arrest. Ifo warned the 
Government that the greater the repression the greater would be the reaction. 

. P r - Vaishampayan road out to the House a telegram, whkdi, lie said, he bad 
just received from inouds m Bholapur. It stated that a mooting arranged to protest 
against the present measure had been prohibited by the authorities. 

, f l ian Bahadur Abdul Latif (Bholapur ami Poona Cities) stated that after consult- 
ing ms constituency he had decided to support the measure. Bholapur had suffered 
much from activities of agitators, and lie alleged that I)r. Vaisham payan's friends who 
had telegraphed him about the meeting being prohibited were Communists. 

Urn Bahadur Navle also supported the measure as extremely necessary for the 
progress of the country on constitutional Hues, He asked what was flic harm in 
arming the Government with this power to moot emergency when it arose. If Com- 
munism and terrorism did not exist, it was well and good, but if it did, should they 
wi t ^V V r B Giat Mr. Gandhi might come back to politics, 

m 7r 1 } ^^dienee was part and pared of his creed, 

. ( Bora!m y Chamber of Commerce) said that the suggestion made 

Buropeans supported the measure to protect thoir own interest was 
did want to protect thoir trade and commerce, but they also wanted 
In tl w*} 0 ^ eommorce. This was no new legislation. If had been 

in operation for the last three years and its beneficent effects wore now well-known. 
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The fact that there had been only 45 cases of tho application of this Act should con- 
vince the House that the pi o visions hud bean applied with the greatest care. 

Dr. Utiouza stated that the law was not static and should change with tho temper 
ot the people, and he assured the House that the Bill was intended to protect law- 
abiding citizens. 

Sir RohfH jB< H, Home Member, winding up the debate, told Mr. Bakhale who had 
contended that civil disobedience had been withdrawn, that he (the Home Member) 
could quote chapter and verse to piovo that civil disobedience had not been withdrawn. 
The speeches made by (Jongiess members in Hie Assembly during the discussion of tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the ooi rospondonce between Congress leaders 
revealed the ie, and also utterances ot Congressmen was proof of this. It had not been 
stated while jiasbing tho measure in 1332 that it was solely intended to deal with the 
civil disobedience movement. If the enil disobedience movement had now really boon, 
abandoned, thou tins \ct was responsible fui it. Referring to the fears expressed by 
certain mem be is that the provisions relating to the iion~pa> ment of land revenues 
might be used aimm -it pom agneuitimsts nut guilty of the o hence contemplated under 
tho Act, .m* Hubert said that tlm Government had decided to accept an amendment to 
provide against this dm mg fh“ second reading. 

“But I am basing my case fur this Bill now only on the menace of Communism, 
L leave it tu stand or fall by thn!, ,J prouond*“i the Home Member. Tho Bill covered 
all oifoncos \\ inch Cmauiumsts comemplafed, and if Communism had not been dolluod 
or if the Bill had not been directed specifically against Communism, it was because 
it was dmioull to define Communism in such a way as to leave no loophole. He 
assured the House that the Bill did not sfcillo the expression of any political thought, 
and tho proceeding’s of tho Meerut case would show that action had been taken only 
whore an attempt had been made io put revolutionary ideas mto practice, lie refer reel 
to the 1X8 strike ni Bombay and (fueled from ropmsoubiiious made by commercial 
associations including the Indian Mon than ta* Chamber asking tho Government to take 
action and bung about the tm munition of the strike. The Government took action 
under the ordinary law and tho insult was the Meerut trial hut before the Communist 
loaders were roped in, enough havoc had been done which conclusively showed that 
the ordinary law was not rpuie adequate to deal effectively with such 'agitations, Tho 
Homo Member also referred to the situation in Bombay with regard to Com- 
munist activities m 1333, and read eHrets from Communist pamphlets to strikers 
appealing to the latter to use force ugainM police and strike breakers. 

All the amendment ; were withdrawn and the motion for first reading was put to 
I he vote and carried by 53 votes to 30. The House then adjourned till tho Bib. 

hmwsnNATintf at Emotions (Bill) 

8tih, OCTOBER :-** \n official hill for making the offence of false personation In 
elections to legislative, as well as to local bodies, cognizable so that a person suspected 
ol or charged with false personation can lie arrested without warrant and if necessary 
detained pending enquiry, was passed by Bio Council to-day. 

. sir itofo'rt licit, Homo Member, moving the Bill, stated that -there had been alarm- 
ing growth of tho ovd of imp rose nation, in oloulious which had boon prominently 
brought to the (mvornmentks notice by discussion of the subject in the Council 
during mo last Budged session, and tho recent difficulties that arose in connection with 
the election to tho Bombay Municipal Corporation. As many as 1,300 voters found 
during t ic last Bombay Municipal elections that someone else bad voted in their 
names, Xho Borne Member added that there should have been many undetected cams, 
oie Government would take adequate slops to give full publicity to this Act which, 
ho hoped, would considerably check impersonation. There was general support to the 
Bui and suggestions wore made that perfect electoral rolls should be prepared. 

City MemorPAL Amm. Ban 

In Bio absence of Bir fthah Nawax Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Mr, 11 IC kirpalant) General Beerotary, moved tho Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act of 1888, relating to tho mode of filling up vacancies caused 
by the retirement or sotting aside of elections of members of the Corporation* 
The Act. provides that if no Councillor is elected as a general election or if the 
election ib sot aside, the returning Councillors shall be doomed to be re-elected and if 
they arc t not willing io serve, the Corporation shall fill up vacancies by co-opt ion, 
This provision is sought to bo sot right by making it incumbent on the Corporation 
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to hold fresh elections in ike event of an election being set aside or in other contingen- 
cies. The mover referred to the iceont sotting asiflu by thn Chief Judge of iho Small 
causes Court of the elections to the Bombay Corporation. The provisions wore framed 
at a time when perhaps it was apprehended that a sufficient number ol candidates 
would not be forthcoming as also perhaps to avoid trouble and expense of holding 
fresh elections. But with the keen interest now being taken m I/*cal WelM •ovoniment, 
it was desirable that elcctois should be given an opportunely of returning oilier re- 
presentatives of their own choice, if an election was Fof uude or other contigenoies 
arose. 

The Bill was passed after a brief dismission. 

Hindu Widows Adoption Bill 

9th. OCTOBER Public galleries in the Council were mouded w if h women to-day 
when the House assembled for nont-oflbdul business, of whwh l he Just ih i m was Mr. 
H, /?, Desai's Bill to amend iho Law Adoption foi ‘ Hindu W clous After interpella- 
tions, Mr. Dosai moved that lus Bill bo referred to a Select Committee, the report to 
be submitted in two months. 

The Home Member, speaking on the motion, said after considering certain mat tern, 
the Government had provisionally decided to oppose the measure, though he would not 
commit himself at this stage as to dhe Government’!? final attitude t on it. Without 
going* into the merits of the measuie. the Home Member pointed out that the 
enactment of such legislation by a Provincial Council would cause omitted between 
the personal law of Hindus under Mifcikshara, which migiaied with 4 him .wherever ho 
wont, and tho territorial law. lie asked what would no the position if individual 
coparceners happened to be in Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

After further discussion, tho motion for referring the Bill to a Select Commit too 
was rejected by 55 votes to 37 and the President declared amidst cheers, that tho Bill 
had been Mod. The Bill sought fo restore tho position that was. obtaining .before the 
recent Privy Council ruling, namely, that a Hindu widow in a joint . family cannot 
adopt a son without tho consent of her coparceners. The Privy Council m 11132 ruled 
that a Hindu widow could adopt a son without tho consent of her coparceners* 

Bill to Control Farsi Trusts 

lOtb. OCTOBER ' In tho Council to-day 3 the non-official Bill for Iho registration, 
publication and inspection of Trusts for public purposes of charitable or religious 
nature for the benefit of Parsis and for filing inspection and publication of audited 
accounts thereof was circulated for olid ting public opinion, afler the first reading was 
passed, Tho object of the Bill was to establish some kind of control over Pat si Trusts, so 
as to organise them and prevent overlapping. The Bill applied only to Trusts with pro- 
perty valued at over Rs. 5.000, 

Ur. M. D. Gilder , tho sponsor of tho BUI, made it clear that ho had no specific 
complaint to make of the mismanagement of Pam Trusts, but there wore numerous 
Trusts, whoso aims and objects wore unknown to tho public at large and it was high 
time that some land of control was established over those trusts. While the Govern- 
ment did not oppose the Bill at this stage they reserved tho right to decide their atti- 
tude towards the Bill at a later stage, 

A son-official resolution, also moved by Dt\ Gilder, recommending to the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Committee of officials and non-officials fo investigate ami report on 
the procedure of notification of infections {epidemic} diseases and the measures taken 
fo prevent their spread (including the financial aspect of tho problem) and to suggest 
improvements was lost by 32 votes to 22, Tho mover complained that tho present 
machinery for giving notice of epidemics was extraordinarily slow and also that tho 
Government were making a profit out of sale of scrums to combat epidemic diseases. 
He particularly referred to the recant plague epidemic in Bo read Taluka in Gujarat 
and alleged that the Government measures to chock tho epidemic wore belated and 
inadequate, 

Mr. /A K, Kirpalani , General Secretary, explained fully the procedure lor giving 
notice of epidemics and while admitting that it had drawbacks, asked how theso draw- 
backs could possibly bo remedied. tie pointed out tho serum made by tho Haffkino 
Institute was sold to other Provinces as well, as such manufacture had to ba on a 
commercial scale. 

Bombay Seme Powers Act Extend, Rile (oontd.) 

ink OCTOBER s-^Iwo non-official attempts to postpone discussion on the second 
reading of the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Extending Bill were defeated in 
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the Council to-day. Immediately at tor Sir Robert Ball , Homo Member, moved tho 
second reading of the Bill. Mr. L. R. Gokhale moved that tho Bill ho referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of two officials and four non-officials to report before 
October 16. 

The Home Member , opposing ike motion, slated that this was the kind of Bill, 
which, whether i of erred to a Select Committee oi not, would have to bo thrashed out 
in detail by tho Bouse itself, as such consideration by the Select Committee would only 
result in waste of time. Further, the Bill had been considered m full by the same 
House in 1932. As such, theio was no need for a Select Committee. 

The motion was declared lost. 

Mr. H It Bakhale moved that tho Bill he circulated for eliciting public opinion for 
two months, This was also defeated, the Government opposing. 

Mr. G. *s\ Cra/Kjoh opposed the second reading, lie pointed out that the Council 
enacted t ho 1932 Act only For one year and left it to His Excellency the Governor to 
extend the Act for further two years if necessary. Mr, Gimguh contended that the House 
in trying to ro- enact the measure was taking hack the power they had given to the 
Governor, 

After a brief discussion, the House decided by 49 rotes to 28, that tho Bill be 
read a second tune. The Bill was, therefore, considered clause by clause. 

Mr. i?, It Bakhale moved an amendment which sought io restrict the operations of 
the Bill only to areas affected by Nazism or Fascism or Communism or terrorism. 

Various amendments were moved to this amendment, adding tho names of other 
mass movements, including Civil Disobedience and in some cases deleting some. 

Tho Home Member^ exploring his inability to accept any of tho amendments, pointed 
out that it was difficult to choose between tlieso ditto* onf, movements. Ho asked members 
to examine the working of the Act in tho past both dining the Civil Disobedience 
movement and after its suspension. Barring a few solitary cases there had been no 
complaint of misapplication of the Act. Only those who had actively participated in 
subversive movements had bnm touched by the Act. He asked each member to ask 
himself if this act had done any harm in ills dishiot. 

All the amendments were defeated by large majorities. 

121b. OCTOBER : — In the Council to-day the Home Member announced that hi 
view of the general trend of opinion expressed’ in the House yesterday Hint the Special 
Powers Bill should be made applicable only to areas affected by Communism or 
terrorism or Civil ^ Disobedience, the Government would bo niTpared to consider tho 
question of including those three movements in tin* Preamble of the Bill in order to 
make their intention clear. Bui the Government were still opposed to the inclusion of 
these movements m the operative part of the Bilk 

Tho Home Member roue rated that the dictionary meaning of “Communism’’ bo 
longer indicated what militant Communism stood for* and wit, bout a proper definition 
of this word in tho Bill, it would not bo possible to include tho word, lip also made 
it clear that the inclusion of these three movements in the Preamble did not mean 
that anything outside those would be outside the scope of the Bill, 

Mr/ A, It Tairave suggested that the Dome Member’s gesture did not carry 
them far. 

The Home Member, while admitting that there was much truth Bn what Mr* 
Tairsoo had said, pointed out that -tho inclusion of those movements in the Preamble would 
be helpful to this extent that references might bo made to the Preamble in interpreting 
any section of tho Act. 

Mr, R. It Bakhale moved another amendment to-day, which also sought to restrict 
tho application of tho Bill to Nazism, Fascism, Communism and terrorism, 

Tho Home Member, speaking on tho amendment, pointed out that tho Government 
could not consider the question of excluding Civil Disobedience from tho scope of the 
Bill, While admitting that Civil Disobedience was definitely suspended now, lie stated 
that no one could guarantee that tho situation would bo the same in future also. He 
farther stated that there was no danger in India for fascism or Nazism, which were 
pre-eminently movements pertaining to particular foreign countries, 

Mr. Bhailal Patel moved an amendment to Mr, Bakhaio’s amendment which sought 
to confine the application of the Bill only to amendments involving violence to property* 

After considerable discussion, the amendment to the amendment, and tho original 
amendment, wore lost, 

14th. OCTOBER i— Mr* Bhailal PaleVn amendment seeking deletion of the sub- 
danse, relating to the control of movements of suspected persons was lost by 45 votes 
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./^ ie ??P e a ^° r °i° c E«d a non-official amendment which, in effect, deprived tho 
authorities of the power to ask a suspected person to icporf himself to tho ilolire ‘ 
Ihe other important non-oflieuil amendment which was discussed to-dav m is moved 
by Mr. Chaiurblun laid who sought to reduce t hr* maximum sentmico of two rears fn 
m months. Ihe amendment was opposed by the Government and was defeated 1>\* 50 

o M,t 5 I h V I 0C ^ < ?. BER 1-111 t, ho f 01111 ? 1 to '‘ Iil .r, an offlml amendment was moved for 
f&AtiolIm” ° XI ’ lana(W!1 t0 SU ' jtl0U 1801 Itombay fSpu^aithmoiiij, 

“Any words or acts intended to assist by Lawful means redrew of any mievanois 
relating to notified liability shall not be an offence undm- this section in^iul^ hrauso 
they result or may lead to dwfoning payment of such notified liabdif y ™ b 

Urn was in accordance with the promise given by Hie Homo Member at an o'irVmv 
stago of - the debate that agitation foi redress of legitimate grievance, •» in ie<*ard f<> fjm 
payment of land revenue would not he penalised tmder the Act. n tlw 

ne tiuhadar Dongar Singh Paid moved an amendment to tins amendment so 

should iSftj pomdSd. ° VWl 11 #w,h asi,at - iou k "' t,J tko «“M»-Paym«il «*£ «iutwi if 
in in, 0 , °» l,iaI fl F?mdineut, us amended, was curried hy a Urge majority of .1 J vote a-cunot 

nollXwf?h^lhhl At rvT aii f l o u “ r ' unUf? tiw d,,1 ’, u1,1 ’ uu lllliS •'»»"»dinunf Unit Im did 
not helitvo that tins explanation was necessary as tlio Ant, as it stood, could not tic 

applied to tho agitation contemplated in tho amendment. Hut tho Govornmnnf” in 
deference to the wishes of a section ol tho House, had promised to brinir f ,m i . 
amendment of this character and bunco tho amendment.* h M 1 d " 

r . R/vvf'V irt ^i“ r ¥ 0 ,‘. l>atcl . moved an amendment to roduoc the maximum lino of 
rts, 5,°°0 for diKohodioneo of an order under tho Act to Its. 500. 

m J,Z?^ oma ^^ QKnrpsmi willingness to accept a maximum of its. root) and 
novtd an amoudmont to this oftoot, which was carried. The lioiiso then adjourned. 

16th. DECEMBER Daring discussion to-day iu tho Council of tho Bill 11mm 

7 Hombuy MUSlim muml> ° rS 10 th ° Mowi,, « 

«|S:iK S 5UM* 

t fi Kui tb t10 m ^? tlon 01 <*woncl ing the faith, person or property of bin own 
or that of any member of his community.” 1 1 * y 

» A* 10 mover stressed the point that there was a largo number of Eumneun firms* 
m Bombay, who have gone to tlio Congress and had ^ mad “is mth I hm J Irnt 
they should not be boy col tod and tho Government hutl no I prosecuted those Eunmwum 
and he claimed tho same liberty for bis minority community. ’ ^ 

S afo^atd1m”orS! ,SOd th ° «“ tllu ^w provided sufliciont, 

Tlio amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 21. The House then adjourned. 

17th OCTOBER : —The Council passed 
Special (Emergency ) Powers A cl of 1922. 

Bao Bahadur H. R. Kale opposed discussion on tho third reading of the Hill in 
a lengthy speech, m which lie said that tho Government hv Massine the Hill mm 
arming tho executive mth extensive powers, which would affect ^and lower tins mililionl 
tone ami public spirit to such a level that rospcmsible Government would bo a 

was iSedTy 1 '% out and tho third reading 

Tax on Motor Vichkjusk Bill 

BilH-o^nrovhlo^for M T* Kir ’ 11 KH ! tho first reading of the 

Xt to abohsl/dl ; ihJ 1 ?! 1 1 • ^ on P, 0t01 ; vohiules to enable the Govern- 
moEb to ciooiiHii afi otiioi Co i nib of provincial and local taxation on snob vohirdnc 

The mover proposed to create a' Road Fund from alt extra revenue tom the tax 
to be used exclusively for road development ami maintenance. ’ 

MoteToMolIs 01 Tax «io amendments to the 

Si 7«S“tuL\!2, ’» g 


to-day the Hill to amend the Bombay 
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An amendment was moved by Mr, BhaUal 8. Patel (Ahmodabadi who nought to limit 
i lie operation of the Bill to one year. 

2 lit. OCTOBER : — The President, Sir Ah Mahomid Dclhavi , opened the dis- 
cussion to-day with an explanation of his ruling on the point of order raised hv Mr. 
h, R. Ookhale that the Finance Secretary by his amendment removing tolls on 
bullocks and bullock carts, had ex ten led the scope of the Bill which, aw drafted, was 
for the removal of toils on motor vehicles The Chair reiterated Ins ruling given 
on Saturday, that I be scope ol tiio Bill can be extended at the first reading. 

Discussions of a similar chat actor on amendments of pnuoiplo moved by previous 
speakers continued to-day foi two hours. Mr. G. Mart* (Band bar pur) moved an 
amendment to an amendment oi the Finance Secretary by which the latter sought to 
prohibit municipalities and local h idles from charging special tolls on bridges. Though 
a member of the Non-Brahmin Party, Mr. More, who hud nationalist leanings, made 
Ms support of the Bill conditional on the Gov eminent withdi awing tins Finance 
Member’s amendment. 

Mr. L. R, Ookhale asked the Government to accept jus suggestion and refer the 
Bill to a select committee. Mr. Vakil wanted to know if the Finance Member 
thought that the House would bo able to dispose of 150 amendments to the Bill in three 
days. Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member, refused to be drawn into saying at 
this stage what the Government intended doing. 

22nd. OCTOBER : —Tim Finance Member moved to-day that the Bill ho read a second 
time. Mr. Tairsva (Indian Merchants Chamber) moved an amendment that the fill! 
be loferred to a select committee, named by him, to, as ho said, reconcile iho di- 
fferent intei esln. Home Injustice, he thought, was being done and, knowing its strength, 
the Government ought to accept his amendment, 

The Home Member intimated that the Government would oppose it and, getting 
leave from the Chair, the Finance Member proposed 31 other names as a safeguard 
against the Opposition carrying the motion against the Government. 

The division, when taken, gave the Government a majority of 28 votes against 
acceptance of the amendment. Mr. Survu thou proposed m amendment asking that 
the Bill be circulated for a month to elicit public opinion. Mr. Tairaue, speaking on 
this amend merit, said the Opposition had only two courses open to them— one was to 
talk the Bill out till the Divali ho.idays were reached (when the session closes), or 
walk out. Hao Bahadur Navle, (Ahmeduagar) of tho Non- Brahmin Party, strongly 
opposed the amendment winch, he said, was agamnt tho best interests of agriculturists. 
The closure was applied and the House thou rejected tho motion, 

Consideration, of tho Bill, clause by clause, with thoir amendments, was then 
taken up. 

23rd. OCTOBER The Bill entered on its most important stage to-day when the 
Council began the discussion of ammidmonls to the schedule of rates to be charged as 
taxation on motor vehicles, Tin? House first accepted tho amendment of Hm Finance 
Boerotary, changing tho heading of ^ tho schedule from “animal rate of fax” to “maxi- 
mom amnia! rate of fax,” An animated debate followed the amendment moved by 
Mr. ft ft Bakhale to reduce all figures in Hie schedule under the heading “maximum 
annual rate of tax” by 20 per cent, 11(3 asked for time to consider tho figures of the 
schedule. The Government opposed the amendment, Iho Finance tfuenifary pointing 
out tiiat Hie House had had the figures before them since tho .Bill was published. A 
statement showing what iho loss would amount to if the Government accepted the 
different rates suggested by tho amendment was circulated. This showed that there 
would be a loss of Es. 5,70,900 if the Government accepted tho proposed all-round 
cut of 20 per cent, Mr, L, It Ookhale in tho course of his remarks supporting tho 
amendment, suggested that if tho Government were prepared to accept even a redac- 
tion of say 12 and a half per cent the House would bo willing lo reconsider Hus 
question of moving oilier amendments for a reduction of the schedule. 

The Finance Member, replying on the debate, said Hint by accepting tho amend- 
ment of tho finance Boorotury tho House had agreed that iho rates charged wore Iho 
maximum rates and there was no need to ask for a reduction, as the Government 
who had tho good of the people as thoir foremost concern could reduce or entirely 
abolish the tax if circumstances permitted. 

( kfr, JP* N. Vakil (Ahmodabad) proposed a redaction of 12 and a Mf per cent; 
while Rm Bahadur 8M Angadi (Belgaum) suggested that a 0 and one-fourth per oealj 
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reduction be made, but as he sought to make this applicable to buses only he was 

^Mr^afraee said tlio Governmout would kill an industry in which a bugo number 
of people were interested. . . . . _ . 

Both amendments when put to the House were rejected by large 4 majorities. 


24th. OCTOBER :—Shaik Abdul Aziz (West Khandesh District) endeavoured to 
convince the Finance Member to-day of tho advantages of a graduated lav coupled with a 
route mileage system. lie contended that only such buses as were using routes up to 
and over 80 miles wore able to make a profit Others making shelter trips we, re 
carrying on a hand-to-mouth existoneo, lie commended his amendments, three m 
number, to the favourable consideration of Government. Otherwise, he snub bus-owners 
of his district would not be able to carry on and would have to join the ranks of the 


unemployed.^^^ SU pp 0t ting the mover, cited the ease of the buses which plied over a 
route of two miles between two stations in Gujarat and charged two annas fur a lide. 

AVUW - ,, ft t 1 '1 . • J. , 1 M ... ,.!l. f.Jt n.ii . H .. .? 


inquired how these people wore going to make a prom wmie paying a tax / 

The Government opposed Slunk Abdul Azixln amondmnnts, but the Finance Member 
said that Government would keep an open mind as to tho system. 

Dr. Jt A . Collaco (Bombay) endeavoured to get exemption from the lax for business 
men using cars within the limits of the city of Bombay by raising the weight of cars 
from 15 cwt. to 22% cwt. unladen, 

Mr. L. R. G ok halo urged Government to accept iho amendment as a concession to 
doctors and small business men like Government contractors who often iu the ^interests 
of the Government, had to make frequent visits to bazars. 

Government, however, opposed the amendment which was lost by 40 votes 


to 20. 


Rao Saheb Kutkarni brought the censure of the Chair on his head when, in 
moving an amendment in his name, he introduced another subject, asking that the 
tax be graduated by tho make of tho car. He was enumerating the various makes 
when the President interrupted, asking members not to joke, lie was, fm said, aware 
that the Opposition wore disgusted by the Government opposing the motion for a 
select committee, but ho considered that members might to oppose Urn amendments 
seriously. If members did not, then he would have to put a stop to dilatory tactics. 

One result of this was that some amendments wore moved without speeches, thus 
saving time. Though considerable progress had been made with the amendments to 
the schedule, it was becoming increasingly apparent that further consideration of tho 
Bill would have to bo deferred to tho adjourned session in Bombay, 


Mr, J, Humphrey proposed a reduction from Rh. 300 to Rs, 150 as charge in the 
case of dealers in or manufacturers of motor vehicles for general licence in respect 
of seven or less number of motor vehicles and I lie same reduction for additional 
seven or less number of motor vehicles. Tho Government appeared to favour the 
amendment as the Finance Secretary asked tho mover to wibstitule for seven motor 
vehicles three and four respectively, Rao Bahadur II R t Hale however appealed to 
the Chair that this was an amendment of principle and tho President accordingly 
ruled the suggestion of the Finance Beerotary out of order, Mr, Humphrey’s 
amendment in its original form was rejected. 

Dr. Collaco (Bombay) moved an amendment for the reduction of rate for class 
three and four Motor Vehicles plying within Municipal and Cantonment limits from 
two-thirds to one-halt The amendment was lost 


< 25th, OCTOBER Members of tho Council joined hands to-day in m effort 
to get a reduction of 50 per cent of the additional charge on motor vobieato using 
sold tyres, when discussion of tho Bill was resumed. 

Mr, 0, $. Frmhe 1 Finance Secretary, made it clear that Bombay was following the 
example of other provinces and countries In discouraging -the use of solid tyres. Ho 
showed that In some provinces tho charge was higher, The general basis of motor 
taxation, he said, was the patrol i tax. 

Sir Mafmddin Ahmed, supporting the amendment of Dr. Dixit fto reduce the 
tax to 10 per cent, said that the .Government .were not encouraging the industry. He 
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said, that such taxation was “butchery? 3 but he could not insult an honest profession 
by calling the Finance Member a “butcher? 5 , , 

Mr. 8. Z). Saklatwala , Bombay Millowners Association, also supported the amend- 
ment which, on being put to the vote, was rejected. Sir Itafiwldui . Ahmed , while 
further discussion of the amendments was proceeding, rose and apologized for Ins re- 
mark about the Finance Member. He said, he considered that it was due to the dignity 
of the House that he should withdraw that remark. lie accordingly apologized for 
having made an offensive remaik in the heat of the moment. # 

The House disposed of six: out of 22 clauses oi the Bill and adjourned till 23th, 
November from Poona to Bombay. 

Bombay — 12th, to 29lh. November 1935 

The adjourned session of the Council commenced at Bombay on the 1 2d?. Novem- 
ber 1935 and took up the second reading of the Motor Taxation Bill. Several more 
clauses of the bill woro passed on the next day, the 13th. November when the 
Government suffered a minor defeat on clause 18 which was the last clause passed 
to-day. The clause empowers the local Government by notification to exempt either 
totally or partially any motor vehicle or class of motor vehicles from payment of tax. 

Mr. Lely, who was tho leader of the European group, moved that “'every such noti- 
fication shall be laid on the table at the next session of the Council and shall be liable 
to be modified or rescinded by a resolution o£ the Council and such modification or 
rescission shall, after publication in the Gazette, be deemed to have come into force. 55 
The Opposition supported Mr. Lely’s amendment which was carried by 30 votes to 26. 

During the course of the debate the Finance Member declared that tho Government 
did not ml end to give exemptions to individuals such as Government servants but only 
to local bodies, 'Ruling Princes and foreign Consuls, The question of exemption how- 
ever had not boon fully considered. 

14th, NOVEMBER The Council, by 52 votes against 24, passed to-day the third 
reading of the Bill The Bill provides ior a levy of taxation sufficient to replace tho 
revenue from all tolls on motor vehicles. There is provision by which taxis, buses, 
motor goods, lorries, intended to be used within tho municipal limits, will bo charged 
at two-thirds of the general tax. Any surplus revenue alter providing for replacement 
of the existing Government and local bodies’ revenues plus 10 per cent addition to tho 
latter balance would bo spout solely on roads. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

16th. NOVEMBER The report of tho Public Accounts Committee on the appro- 
priation of accounts for 3933-34 of the Government of Bombay was discussed in tho 
Council to-day. Mr. L. IL Qokhale (Pooua City) complained that the method of keeping 
accounts in Homo of the Government Departments, particularly in the Police Depart- 
ment, was not satisfactory. Ho pointed out various irregularities referred to by tho 
Accountant-General, Bombay, in his report. 

The leader of tho House, Sir Robert Bell protested against the way m which appro- 
priation of accounts was discussed in detail by members and said that those accounts 
had been fully dealt with by tho Public Accounts Committee appointed by the House. 
He did not think that tho report disclosed any very serious state of maladministration 
and informed tho House that every Government Department wont through tho 
appropriation report very carefully and took note of the remarks made by the Account- 
ant General Mr, /A M Kamat (nominated non-official) was of the opinion that on the 
whole the Budget estimates of the year under review were fairly accurate and satis- 
factory and that ilioro had been an improvement as compared with the previous year 
so far as the control exercised over expenditure was concerned. 

Bombay Local Boards Amend. Bins 

2 1st NOVEMBER ; —The Council to-day passed tho third reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1925. The object of the legislation was to enable 
the Government to remove the Chief Officer, Engineer, or Health Officer, appointed by 
Local Boards, with Government’s approval when such officer was found incapable oJ 
performing his duties or guilty of any action necessitating fbmoval m the interests of 
the public? If Local Boards concerned refused to remove such officer, the Governments 
liability to pay part of his salary under the law, would cease. 
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2% f i NOVEMBER The first reading o! the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing factories Act of 1925 was passed by the Council to-day and the lull was 
referred to a select committee to report withm two months. The second itadm 0 
of the Bill will he introduced during the budget session. , 

The Bill sought to stop certain malpractices prevalent m Ginning and I lessmg Fac- 
tories, such as watering of cotton, mixing of different varieties and false packing. In 
consequence of these malpractices the reputation of superior cottons had suffered consi- 
derably and it was suggested to Government by the Indian Central C otton Com- 
mittee, and other Associations interested in cotton trading, that they should take stops 
to check such malpractices. 

Bombay Cotton Control Bill 

2Sife NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bombay Cot- 
ton Control Bill of 1935. The measure 'prohibits the cultivation of goghari cotton mixing 
with other cotton and also restricts the possession or trade of goghari cotton. The 
reasons for enactment are that gogkan cotton is distinctly inferior m typo, but owing 
to its high yield and higher ginning percentage it is mixed with superior cotton and 
passed ol as l Navasari cotton. 5 If goghari cotton is allowed to spread the good work 
of the Agricultural Department and the Indian Central Cotton Committee s labour for 
improving the cotton standard will be jeopardised. An alarming i ate of t goghari cotton 
spread it is feared, will create a situation similar to the one created m 1919 when 
one lakh hales of Broach cotton were rejected in Bombay as not being of good quality* 

Prevention or Gambling Bill 

27* NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887 and the City of Bombay 
Police Act The Bill was referred to a Select Committee of 18, which should report 
within two months. The Bill sought to check the appalling spread of satin gambling and 
Ankafarak in Bombay City and Presidency, 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says that it has boon found from 
experience that the powers conferred on the Police by the Bombay Prevention of 
Gambling Act are inadequate to suppress the gambling evil. The measure proposes to 
take immediate and effective action against common gaming houses and impose heavier 
penalties on gaining house-keepers, and to prohibit circulation of news-sheets which 
are produced in the interest of gambling, The Bill, as officially amended, vests 
power with the Police to arrest without warrant any person for printing, publishing 
or distributing news or information which tends to encourage gambling, 

Mr. Tairsee's amendment seeking to restrict the life of the measure to one year 
was rejected. Several non-official members strongly opposed the measure on the 
ground that it sought to invest the Police with extraordinary powers. 

Official Resolutions 


28*. NOVEMBER The Council fco-day considered official resolutions. The 
Council adopted the resolution converting the temporary prison at Visapur to a perma- 
nent one. It will be recalled that the Visapur prison was opened during the Civil 
Disobedience days to house the 0. D, prisoners* The Council rejected the non-official 
suggestion to abolish the post of Economic Botanist to the Government of Bombay. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

29*. NOVEMBER The Council rejected, after a lively debate, Mr, PM. KulakamP$ 
resolution that an address be presented to IL E, the Governor of Bombay* praying 
to dissolve the present Legislature and take early steps to hold fresh elections. The 
mover declared that the present members were not real representatives of the people 
and the general public had lost all confidence in the members, hence the need ior 
fresh elections. Mr. L IL fair we said that the inauguration of the new Consti- 
tution was not a convincing reason for extension of the present Council The speaker 
pointed out how the British Government dissolved Parliament to decide the momentous 
issue on the Halo- Abyssinian war and held fresh elections. He felt the sooner the 
House was dissolved the bettor. Mr, RE. Babble agreed that the House should soon b® 
dissolved, but there were many practical difficulties, such as huge expenditure, in the 
way, Hence he thought that the mover would be well advised to withdraw the 
resolution; IL however, the mover pressed it, he would support the motion. 

After the Home Member’s reply, the motion was lost without division, Th® Hons# 
then adjourned sim die. ' 



The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session— Madras—Slli . August to 10th« August 1935 

Ike August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
m the Sib. August 1935. During the debate on the supplementary grants the 
Finance Member winding up the debate said that the proposed Economic Coun- 
cil was a useful body for coordinating the efforts of various depai twents and drafting 
a definite scheme winch will be placed before the council for its approval He added 
that the next Ministry under the new constitution might be new and inexperienced. 
Hence it was all the more necessary that the scheme should be pushed through with- 
out delay bv tried and experienced hands. Regarding the financial obligations that 
might be involved, lie said only when the scheme was presented in a concrete form 
they could consider the financial aspect of the question. The cut motion was rejected, 
27 voting for and 53 against. The token grant was carried earlier in the day. 

The council next passed by a large majority the supplementary grant for Ks % 
for renewing and supplying furniture to the Government House, Mrs. Lakshmipatm s 
cut motion having been defeated. 

City Municipal Amend. Bill 

6tk AUGUST : — Five Government Bills mostly of a iion-controversial nature 
were passed into law to-day. ^ ^ . , .. , 

A Bill to further amend the City Municipal Act of 1919 postponing election to 
the Madras Corporation in 10 divisions of the city for a period of six months pending 
the bringing into force of the now Madras City Municipal Amending Act which 
necessitated a general election in all divisions was opposed by Mrs. Lakslimipatai, 
She said that it deprived the citizens of the right of exercising franchise and it was 
not necessary for the Council to rush thiough important changes m the Municipal 
Act on the eve of the new constitution. The Bill was, however, passed by a large 
majority. 

Agriculturists Loans Amend. Bill 

The Madras Government's plan to offer loans to agriculturists to relieve them _of 
their debts, was explained fluring a debate when the Revenue Member introduced the 
Bill to amend the Agriculturists’ Loans Ad, of 1884. . , 

Owing to a fall in prices and uncertainty of the season, ryots, said the Revenue 
Member, (Mr. 61 A. Router) had been placed in a very difficult position during the 
last two or three years. The Government intended to afford thorn the greatest possi- 
ble relief, Rs. 16 lakhs had been provided in the budget for the purpose. How that 
sum would bo spent depended on the f results of the investigations of the Special 
Officer whose report on ryots debts had just been received. , n . , ^ . 

If after the Bill was passed the Government found that the agriculturists made 
large demands for loans, takkavi loans would be granted and the Government would 
come to the Legislative Council again for a supplementary grant. 

Since the Government’s finances ware limited they intended to spread over the relief 
to as large a number of agriculturists as possible, giving preference t to the smailoi 
ryots* Ryots who wanted Mg loans could fake advantage of a non-official measure to 
be brought forward in the near future. 

The non-official members of the House genprailly welcomed the measure though 
several suggested that the rate of interest should be low and the period for repayment 

Mr. T. An Ramaknga Cheitiar recalled the Banking Inquiry Committee’s state- 
ment that ryots’ debts in the presidency amounted to Rs. 120 
Government intended helping smaller ryots they would require at least 
He, therefore, suggested that the Government raise a big loan for the n H®?* 
Kummramja M. A* MutMa Cheitiar described the Bill as a useful legislation which 
both debtors and creditors would welcome. „ ... 

Replying to the debate, the Revenue Member assured the House fiat the measure 
would not be shelved. The Government intended to have it worked to the tollost extent 
tf their financial powers. In cases of necessity, the period of repayment would hi 
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7th. AUGUST 
Bill <o amend the 


extended beyond the 20 years prescribed for takkavi loans and the rate of Interest 
would be reduced. The Bill was passed. 

City Municipal Amk.yd. Bill ( covtu. ) 

__ The Chief Minister presented the ‘Select committee report on the 
iVPidrns 'Citv Municipal Act (1919) the consideration of which, 

clause by^okusej^occupied^ practically tire* whole to ^spoS ° ( ' U ' 

tamed in the Bill comprehensive changes about JO clausts hub disposed or. 

Mvc hnlrshminathi moved a series of amendmouts. One seeking to remove tlio 
cwle tax ia the city on the ground that it mainly affected sfudouis and middle olasnes 

was lost, 22 voting y for and 52 against it. “o ITtli.f&wn 

opposing a new clause requiring councillors to take ilie o«d of allegnn .o nu uoun 
to also negatived, only four voting m favour and 05 against u. 


Prkvexixon op Adulteration Bill 
day the Council passed into law ihn bill 


tiio uouncu pu.s«uu into law 1 Ho bin io fart hoi amend the 
Adulteration Act as presented by tho select committee with cor- 


Earlier in the 
Madras Prevention of 
tain minor alterations, 

Rs-SETTLKJiENT AND LAND REVENUE 

Sth AUGUST : — The Government policy regarding rcndtlemmit and land revenue 

widespread demand for revision, of the polwy m tho mutUr. -Later a discus., ion m the 

subieot started. . voif , ed th{j CongrcM3 viewpoint, opposing the very principle 

e in' „ - j. „ . n ,-j ™ n rD-nrl iSiot if all 1 he Government was pursing wdtloinonts they 
should not pass an order thereon until it had been submitted to the legislature and 

opposing the amendment sad that 
wanted to bind themselves to my now policy at mosent 

constitution and felt that they should not tie the hands of an* future Government 

acting in the matter as they hhed. ... , 

The amendment was negatived, 28 voting for and 43 agamst 

The original motion that action on the settlement import .of the Urn ^| hict 
be stayed pending enquiry by a committe© of officials and non-officials vas I assca* 

Tillage Courts Act Amend. Bill 

The Council earlier in the day passed into law a Bill to amend tho Madras ViUp 
Courts Act (1888) enabling the minority communities to secure ro presentation m the 
panohayat courts. 

Oar Municipal Amend. Bill ( mmu ) 

9ih. AUGUST In tho Council to-day it was decided that the minimum montldy 
salary of do partmontal heads of the City Corporation should ho Us. *>00 and the 
maximum Es. 1,200. At present a tow posts In the Corporation carry a maximum of 

Es 1,500 a month. The subject was introduced by Dr. 0. Natma Madahyar when 

tho Council was discussing Clause 44 of the Bill to amend the Marias C*ty ^ 

Act. Dr. Hatesa Mudaliyar moved an amendment that the educational officers salary 

should bo between Bs, 400 and Bs. 800. . 

Mr. P* P, Erishnayya Ghoudhuri wont further and said that officers salaries 

should not exceed Bs. 500, 

Mr. Gh Sam Dev (Labour), supported tho proposal that Bs, 800 should be the 
maximum and criticised the education imparted in the Corporation schools, which he 

described as “hopelessly unsatisfactory.” M ~ 

- Mr. Jamd Hussain Commissioner of tho Corporation, contradicted Mr, Basu Dev s 
“wild” statement which, ho said, had obviously boon made without reference to facts 

^Mrf Msheer Ahmed Sayed said that if salaiies were fixed as low as Bs. 200 to 
Bs. 500 they would have great difficulty in finding suitable men for respoosible poBte. 
He cited, the experience of AnnamaW university in that respect and added that the 
Government and private institutions had experienced a similar difficulty when tew 
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JLOJ. 

,s 

^ wff *S ! i-S»'“«“; lis ““ a " a “’ " ,h,le,he 

,^2S S5? stilted by *;|‘S»“Crf“?W criticism. . _ 

The Corporation revenue offiea. s saU y . tiiat (R c officer s salary be raise! 

to S-fflSSto Bli proved a maximum that Congress 

i ? 'WxSM£sfs;a;a' 

keeping silent. fie su gaestad^ Un| ttn * ^ouM bo paid a uniform scale of pay. 

Es. 800 and urged tnut all mghu oUioeis S mL es tion for a uniform soalo for 

Mr. T. S. RamaswarmAi/ynr, " ?, f Varies were unattractive. As an 

higher officials, said that f\ 0 ^ n °y^e e 0 f the Corporation lecently advertised for a 
instance he mentioned that tho oommitree i k b e u l alar? R 0 t a single applies- 

ESS W.K. ff» -Hr Sts ’J?u- 0, . 

Mr- V. I- of the Corporation’s annual revenue of Rs. 18 laW* 

rtould S ^t offer such a low salary as Kb 200 a month couW bo 

SlXsrsfoi asr^Mva flasa-J* <** •“* 

SS“.™,’Sc“ lot > 

c^&SOt --‘gswfrs 

ssiu™, ^ aj. 

The Chief Minister said be leauzea, “V, , h v . g i 10U ]fi not pick out 

country, that it was necessary to .scale down b i^th ^ ftere would 

only a few appointed for reductions. It *h® wmiM there he any dissatisfaction m 
*to’!S,55SSS lt, llSil?^S£ , ^S?Sid a ^tkfo»IK»-tet to ray higher tdona «*» 

those paid by the provincial Government. t d by Mr . Ramasami Ayyar, 

YSSir “0 0* *»• * »»“■ “ 4 

the maximum. Rs. 1,200, was adopted. 

II. E. The Governor's Armifflss 

m 'C tle^unneoKisory exiienle and ^ 0r * at s |^rt J ’^erifd O woljd 1 entoii, t ’ O fcr{ i° was 

i*J “» hoMlog «* * «“*" i *“• 

tiou most inappropriate at this Junchn e. , ,, assent and was now law* 

Tho Government of India Bill had received the By jj^w Existed and, it, therefore, 
This measure provided a mu oh wider franchise rb® , superseded by the new 

followed that the present electorate had ^ready m effect . g of immediately 

5ne laid down in the Act; but owing to the **£7 Smiting 

producing a new register and the Ume t changes connected with the reforms, 

new constituencies and working the other great k ofiTn B _ jt would obviously 
this now electorate would not he able to ' 1 b „ electorate that had in fact 

he most inappropriate to have , » ^ ^osen ' erefore no option tat to extend 

L'&VaS V&* c™Mb E* « i »' *• “ *»*>'“ ' oder ,ta 

constitution would he held. 
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Mrs, Lakshnnpati then moved an adjournment morion criticising the treatment 
of the prisoners convicted in the Madras and ttooanada conspiracy cases with 
particular ^reference to t Narasixnhachari who, she said, was lying precariously in the 
Madras General Hospital after long illness. She said that their confinement in. 

’ unsatisfactory nature ol diet and general segregation had seriously 
affected their health and requested the Government not to be vindictive but be more 
huinan and sympathetic in the matter of dealing with the political prisoners. 

ine Law Mein her replying said that far from being vindictive the Government had 
oen very sympalhotic towards thoso suffering from ill-health and was giving them 
SLu ? c 5 lc ? J l , ait at , tlltnr , command. Referring to NaraisnnJiaehari, the Law 

member said that he had been bestowed special attention in the General Hospital. 
A* was suifenng from tuberculosis and according to the medical report ho was 
good . improvement. Speaking about the genera! treatment accorded to the 
Dors coimcLd m conspiracy cases he said that they had been convicted of 
°f ence ^ au j\ wore treated as # such. He denied that they were confined in 
them^ ° e S an( * saic ^ a considerations permitted by the rules were shown to 

Mis, Lalcshmipati withdrew the motion. The Council then adjourned till October 20, 


Winter Session— Madras— 29th. October to 11th November 1935. 

&3i n i e ^ Se ir i0n r° f / ll i 0 ( > n "°. n commenced at Madras on tho 29th. October 1936 
,, l akshmt P<*M* . regarding the death of a prisoner in jail duo to 
ebafm i 1 ! 6 . i 10 w ^ s suffenn S from dysentry, tho Law Member denied tho 

tmd? At +Kn 1 lt , tlle F ia0I ‘er was given 15 stripes for deliberately refusing to 

offloor «r l f' th f <? 0 ? S iS g ^ as ra ' derod ’ the superintendent and medical 

Twa f « fJy sa lh ied the, prisoner was free from any trace of dysentry. 

wl mSOne f ■ de Y ulo I ,ed bacillary dysentry and died the same night/ 
relief of ZmSl a « uo ? faon regarding measures, if any, taken for the 

consen^ieri^rnifmnlm'TVTrmf tlla P m of tne present economic depression and 
a /hnms ; n vn?SL° n” 1 ^ among the rural population, the Government had sanctioned 
gramme S of ^imnrnwm u expenditure of _ Rs. 50 lakhs lor accelerating the pro- 
Sl y direXf to Tentfh™;^ V 0 ** 8 , of l ™gation. Tlle programme had been pri- 

irrteilmn wnrVanmi » f ,i e * “fu* 10 b,mds , aad , where necessary, other parts of the 
ii ligation worics &nd it was nx tho course of execution. 

Adjournment Motion 

emi-df f&Sw. tho . mombe f froni south Oman ‘moved an adjournment to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, tho recent action of the 

mvmmT!ff t i!.A,f l J° Sting res P?°!' 0 V l0 Mirasdars (landholders) in south Canara for non- 
Sslrict^ <uld '' reTO,llles wbicb bas caused widespread panic and rosenimont iu the 

Air JC y. Reddy, loader of the Jlouso, objected to leave hoinc irranted for tlin 
motion on tho ground that tho action taken by the Government was m strict accordance 
wi h section 38 of tho Revenue Recovery Act. Further it was a jurLial mttor and 
(■nnrf uo P oe Y? cd felt aggrieved, it was open to thorn to sock remedy in a 

1 . e 3 ^Sl 0 S 

crops m the principal sugarcane and cotton tracts in the pLitoicv swead over a 
penod of three and a half years mainly financed by tho Imperial CouLf oTlSul! 
tural Research was being conducted under the auspices of the agricultural deparfment. 

Govt s Attitude Towards Swadeshi Exhibitions 

&x , 8Ss£srx8 

s*.« m e x ZT 
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DISCUSSION ON TOBACCO BILL 

Discussion on Tobacco Bill 

The discussion on the Tobacco Bill then resumed. Sir A. P, Pairo characterised 
the Bill as inequitable, unjust and cruel on consumers. It was unwise, he said, to 
pursue the bill of fresh taxation at the fag end of the Council. He asserted that 
there was no need for this taxation which would largely affect the labouring classes. 

Mrs. Rukmani Lafcshmipathi characterised the Bill as a reactionary measure 
which would hit hard the tobacco groweis The Bill, she added, would create class 
monopolists who would dictate terms and the groweis would be entirely at their 
mercy. 

Dr. Subbaroyan objected to the Bill for fresh taxation was being brought in the 
Council which far outlived its normal term. It the Government fell its financial 
position unsatisfactory lie suggested to them to introduce a cut in the salary and 
reduce the expenditure. Dealing with defects m the Bill he opined that if at all the 
measure was referred to a select committee u should definitely fix the license fees 
instead of giving a free hand to the executive. 

The Rajah of Bohbili , leader of the Justice party, supporting the Tobacco Bill 
referred to the large remissions and other reliefs granted to the agriculturists which 
resulted in the deficiency of the general budget. Tiie policy of the Justice Party, lie 
said, was to give adequate relief to the agriculturists and to evolve a more equitable 
system of land revenue He # emphasized the need to continue the various relief 
measures already granted which he said would be possible only by exploring alterna- 
tive sources of taxation. 

The Revenue Member , replying, reiterated the necessity for finding out new 
sources of income to place their finances in a sound position in view of the coming 
reforms. If the general opinion was against introducing the system of monopoly the 
Government would be prepared to amend the Bill, and fix the license fees to deal 
with the other defects in the select committee. 

After a protracted discussion lasting seven > and a half hours the Council carried 
this evening the Government’s motion referring to a Select Committee the Tobacco 
Bill as introduced by the Revenue Member by 47 votes against 17. 

House Betting Taxation Bill 

3 lift. OCTOBER i— In the Council to-day the Home Member introduced the Bill 
imposing tax on betting on horse and pony races in the Presidency, winch received 
the unanimous support of the House and was passed into law. 

Delimitation Committee Report 

1st NOVEMBER The Council devoted the whole of to-day to the discussion of 
the delimitation committee report. The speakers from the Opposition blocks condemned 
the system of single non- transferable vote for plural constituencies as striking at the 
very root of tho Poona Pact and supported the distributive system of voting which 
was in vogue in the presidency for a long time. &ome preferred the whole district 
being mado a unit for an electoral constituency to single member constituencies. Tho 
change in the electorate for the university constituency recommended m the re- 
port of the committee came in for severe criticism. The member representing the uni- 
versities characterized tho proposed change as retrograde. It would result in the 
disenfranchisement of a large number of graduates in the presidency contrary to the 
recommendations of the Lothian committee and tho Government of India Act 

Further discussion was adjourned. 

Madras Public Service Commission Bill 

On the motion of Mr. Basheer Ahmed the Council referred to the select committee 
the Madras Public Service Commmission Bill, introduced by tho Revenue Member. 
The measure is intended to replace the existing Act remedying certain defects ex- 
perienced in its working and modifying the same to ensure that tho Public Service 
Commission, funeting as far as praotible on the lines envisaged in the New Govern- 
ment of India Act, is in full working order in the presidency before the inauguration of 
the new constitution. 

The House then took up the second report of tho delimitation committee* The 
Finance Member, moving its consideration, said that the Government after considering 
the pros and cons of the report, had come to the conclusion that on the whole single 
member constituencies with a single non-transferable vote was the best, 
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Referring to the allocation of seats xa each constituency, he said that it had been 
fixed on the population basis which was safer than basing it on provisional voters’ 
lists which were found defective. lie regretted that while all parlies, cl issos and 
interests were represented on the committee the f Congress alone neglected the oppor- 
tunity offered them to put forth their viow on the matter, lie added that the whole 
report with various representations and minutes of dissent would ho placed btffui o the 
Hammond Committee. 

2nd. NOVEMBER The working of the Press Act in the presidency evoked a 
series of questions in the Council to-day. The Home Member, replying, said 
in all 51 newspapers and other periodicals wore called to furnish securities 'kirn 1931 
of which 19 furnished them, the total amount so deposited being El 18,200. Ho added 
that all the deposits had been returned except in four eases. In one instance the 
Government had ordered a sum of Rs 5QG to bo forfeited, but as the High Court set 
aside the forfeiture order the amount had since been refunded. As regards printing 
presses he said that 35 presses were called upon to deposit see uri lies since 1931 of 
which 20 deposited a total amount of Rs. 17,275. There was no case of forfoitme, 

DEUMinTioN' Committee Report (cun/h.) 

Dr. Subbaroyan (leader of the Opposition), speaking on the Delimitation Committee's 
report, said : tt I feel for the real development of the country. Multi-member consti- 
tuencies are the best.” On the question of the distributive single non- transferable 
vote he said he was pained and surprised to hear that the Government had decided 
in favour of the latter system, In this particular instance, he said, the Government 
seemed to have boon carried away more by administrative convenience than by the 
opinion of the House. He added : u l feet the single non-t runs fumble vote would out 
right across tho Poona Pact and all the work than lias been done lo bring about a 
joint electorate for the scheduled castes and tho rest of the Hindu community.’ 

City Municipal Amend, Bill (contd.) 

4th. NOVEMBER An amendment moved in tho Council to-day to tho 
Madras City Municipal Act Amending Bill, by Mrs, Lahh mipathi ami seconded by 
Mr, C. R* Reddy, both members of tho Congress, proposed that European and Indian 
commercial representatives on the City Council should be elected by a joint electorate, 
seats being reserved for Europeans. 

Mrs. Lafahmipathi said there should bo u<> contlict of interests. Europeans had 
come to India to do business, As such they should identify themselves with Indians 
and there should bo no feeling. Instead of the one reserved scat proposed in the 
amendment she would be willing to concede two or oven throe, 

Mr, Ready said if Europeans did not agree to tho amendment they should explain 
why the amendment should not be modified by agreement m as to provide three 
reserved seats. 

Sir William Wright , who its Chairman of tlm Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
paid a tribute to the friendly attitude of the mover and seconder and said that the 
Madras Chamber had a growing Indian membership and would probably eventually 
become a Chamber of Commerce representing all the commercial interests in the city, * 

After lunch further speeches were made on the amendment by both sides, Mr. 
Bamdew congratulated the European* Corporation councillors on tho excellent way 
they had helped it in its deliberations* The Chief Minister said ho saw no reason 
why the wishes o! institutions which were given representation should be disregarded* 
The amendment was defeated. 

w 5 th* NOVEMBER ;~~An adjournment motion by Mr ,My Raytt, Member for 
West Godavari, to discuss the alleged interference of tho Government in the District 
Board elections m West Gp&averi, was talked out in the Council to-day, after a heated 
debate. The mover, at the outset, said that in certain circles after tho results had 
been declared, the Government by an executive order, declared the elections invalid 
and ordered fresh elections. The Government, ho said, had no power at all to do this. 
Secondly, the Government need not have stopped the counting of votes. 

Tm Raja, of BobUU said the Government, in response to appeals made to them, 
had restored the names of three candidates whose nominations, in their opinion, had 
bear improperly declared invalid. The matter was now before a court and hence 
was sub-judtee* At regards stopping' the counting of votes in on# circle, the Govern- 
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meat had received information that there had been certain disturbances as a result of 
which an arrest had been made. The Government had, therefore, ordered the counting 
of the voting papers m the ballot box to bo stopped. They had at the same time 
asked the District Magistrate to make a report. 

The Chief Minister contended that the Government had power to stay an election 
and there was absolutely no doubt as to the validity of their order. The Government 
had not, by that order, caused any mjuiy to either party. They had merely ordered 
the counting of votes to be stopped, pending a report from the district officers. 
The Chief Minister then cited cases to show that the Government interfered m local 
board elections in the past and that the present was not the irst case in which they 
had done so. 

Employment of ‘Women 

6th. NOVEMBER The employment of women in Government departments was 
the subject of several interpellations in the Council to-day, 

Repivm^ the Revenue Member said that women were now being employed on a 
number of°posts in the Education. Medical, Fisheries, Jail and Labour departments 
and in some stray posts m tho Public Health, Agricultural, Police and Judicial depart- 
ments. 

Madras Estates Land Amend. Bill 

The Council next passed into Jaw a Bill to amend the Madras Estates Land (Amend- 
ment ) Act, (introduced by tho Revenue Member), extending the term of protection 
given to the ryot after eviction by six months from. November 3, 

Central Land Mouth age Bank Debentures 

8th. NOVEMBER Allegations which tho Second Minister (the ITon’blo Mr. P. T. 
Raj an) said if made outside the Council would have had serious consequences for the 
speaker, were made in the Council to-day by Mr, C. Basu Dev when the 
Government resolution to increase tho maximum amount of the guarantee in respect of 
the debentures of the < Central Land Mortgage Bank to a total face value of a ororo of 
rupees, came up for discussion. 

Mr. Basu Dov said that land mortgage banks were started viihout sufficient 
publicity, thus failing to secure support. Certain banks had not been functioning due 
to their falling into tho hands of political cliques which used Ilium for political 
propaganda. Government should abolish the banks. Government had been providing 
large sums io tho Central Land Mortgage Bank for tho relief of indebtedness, but 
indebtedness had inci eased. They should raise money through debentures to pay off 
tho ryots’ debts. 

Other speakers raised other more friendly criticisms. 

(The Minister, replying, said that instructions would be given to wind-up tho hanks 
which had not been functioning for four or live years and transfer them elsewhere 
provided suitable men were forthcoming to work them.. The fact that no primary 
bank had defaulted in payment of arrears duo to tho Central Bank, showed that they 
were functioning fairly well. Tho resolution was carried. 

Disloyal Activities 

During interpellations, attention was called to tho action ; of the District Educa- 
tional Officer, Malabar, in calling from the headmaster of secondary and training 
schools for a report regarding admissions of persons convicted of disloyal activities. 

The Education Minister slated that the initiative was taken by tho officer in 
consonance with the provisions of tho Madras Education Rules forbidding admission, 
without tho previous sanction of Government, of pupils convicted of disloyal 
activities. The Minister hoped that other officers would follow the Malabar example. 

The Minister admitted that the Malabar officer had recently dismissed from^servioe 
two secondary grade teachers in the Government Secondary School, Calient, on 
discovering that they had been convicted in t connexion with the civil disobedience 
movement in 1932 and employed without previous sanction* 

Tho Council then adjourned fill the Ittb. November, when after further discussion of 
the City Municipal Amend. Bill, the House was prorogued. 
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The U. P. Legislative Council 

Nainitai Session— 18th. Jane to 3rd. July 1935 

The Nainitai session, of the U. P. Legislative Counoil commenced at Nainitai on the 
18th. June 1933 -with Sir Sita Bam , President, in the chair. 

Official business was taken up and items related to a discussion of tho rules 
proposed to he made under tho Encumbered Estates Act, Regulation of Sales Act and 
th© Agriculturists Relief Act regarding which tho President gave a ruling # that ^ the 
House could table amendments and vote thereon. Rai Bahadur Vikramaju Singh 
wanted that consideration oi the rules he postponed to enable the members to table 
amendments and this was agreed to. 

Tho House next passed the Bill amending the . Agriculturists Relief Act and re- 
jected th© Bill amending the Regulation of Execution Act, The Government accepted 
tho verdict of the House and did not challenge a division. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

The Minister Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf next presented tho report of tho select 
committee on th© Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act and moved that it be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Chmtamani , the Nationalist leader, moved that further consideration be post- 
poned until the rules proposed to be made under the bill were placed before tho 
House. The Minister opposed tho motion describing it as a dilatory motion and 
challenged a division when the President declared it carried. The motion was carried 
by the House, 53 voting against 28. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

19th. JUNE The Council took up to-day the Motor Taxation Bill which provides 
for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles. The Council took a vory critical view 
of th© Bill and subjected its provisions to a careful and searching scrutiny. 

Haji Obaidar Rahman Khan moved an amendment to clause 12, reducing the 
penalty from on© half to on© fourth of tho amount of the annual tax in case of failure 
to pay it m time. The Minister objected and the amendment could not therefore be 
moved, Haji Obaidur Rahman Khan next opposed the passage of the clause and he 
secured the support of almost the entire House, the two dissentients being Mr, M 
Ahmad Shah , a nominated member, and Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhaya 

Tho Minister opposed an amendment to clause 20 moved by Mr. Chmtamani, urging 
that rules made under the Act should be laid on tho table of the House fur its con- 
sideration, Tho Minister while undertaking to do so refused to embody a provision 
to that elect in the Bill itself and the House refused to rest content with tho Minis- 
ter’s assurance. There was an animated discussion on tho clause whose deletion was 
advocated by Mr. Chmtamani and others. Mr. Oh in tarn an i asked tho Minister to 
state categorically whether ho would object tho insertion of another clause after clause 
20 providing for a discussion of tho rules by the Council before tho House gave its 
verdict and tho Minister did not give any reply thereto. The President at ibis stage 
adjourned the House, 

20th. JUNE ; — Resuming the debate to-day, Hon. Sir Muhammad Yusuf agreed to tho 
insertion of the new clause that th© Government should lay rules before the Council for 
discussion. After disposing of tho remaining clauses tho schedules were taken up for 
consideration. Reductions in rates and taxes proposed In th© first schedule on private 
vehicles were reduced in some cases and in the latter part of tho day there was a 
battle royal between advocates of rural interests and those of urban interests, Tho Bill 
proposes uniform taxes for different kinds of vehicles throughout tho province and a 
somewhat contentious amendment was moved by Thakur Mmmhwar Baksh Singh 
that taxation in Oawopore, Lucknow and Allahabad municipalities be higher than in 
tho Province* His plea was that clause 19 provided for compensation of these munici- 
palities which suffered, loss of their income as a result of tins bill and such compensa- 
tion to those three municipaltioB which had excellent roads in other districts, A loud 
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cry was raised that rural interests were going to suffer for ilia sake of urban inter- 
ests and Messrs, Chintamani , S outer and others vigorously opposed tins amendment 
which sought to make needless and invidious differentiation between those three cities 
on one side and the rest of the province on the other, , 

The Minister resisted the pernicious and ommous amendment which struck at the 
very root of the bill and it was defeated by 44 against 30 votes amidst cheers. There 
were two other divisions in course of the day ovor the rates proposed m the first 
schedule in which Government won. 

21st, JUNE : — The House dealt with to-day part B of Schedule L which specifies the 
rates of taxes fox public service vehicles of various sizes. A number of mem box s 
pressed for a detailed and satisfactory explanation of these three classes of routes, but 
tho Minister said that it was a matter for iho controlling authority to classify, the routes 
according to certain criteria. Asked what rate would apply in case a hired ‘vehicle 
which plied partly on a C class route, tho Minister again repeated that it was for 
the controlling authority and the Government could only lay down a principle to 
guide him. What was tho definition of controlling authority, enquired Mr ,0/nntamam. 
Saiyid Jafer Hussain asked whether Kacha roads under the control of distuct boards 
would be included in this scheme of taxation Nawctb Jamshed Ah Khan wanted to 
know whether tlx© Minister had any idea of A, 1) and C class routes. Tho Minister told 
the House that under clause 20- A tho House would have an opportunity of discus- 
sing tho rules to be framed under tho Act and all those were matters for rules. 

Tho President observed that the House was dealing with the schedule of rates, 
and if the matter was to be properly discussed, they should either ask for the deletion 
of those words or for a postponement 'Now wo arc discussing nothing , he added. 
'Only enquiries are being mado and enquiries do not carry us very far in a piece of 
legislation. Wo can take up tho amendment later if tho House so desires.* 

Eai Rajeswam Prasad said that this schedule could not be disposed of until clause 
4 was Hist of all disposed of. Tho discussion on this clause was postponed the other 
day to enable tho drafting export of the Government (the Legal Remembrancer) to 
clothe the amondmont passed by the House in appropriate language and section 2 of 
this clause loaves it to the prescribing authority to classify all routes as special routes 
or ordinary routes, every ordinary route being further classified either as A class, B 
class or 0 class route. 

The Legal Remembrancer road out tho amendment ho had drawn up, but it was 
rather too long and tho House was not in a position to follow it closely. It was, 
therefore, agreed to postpones consideration of tho bill till tho 24th, 

24th. JUNE Two .defeats were inflicted on tho Government to-day by the 
Council, during tho second reading of the Bill In tho tooth of the stubborn opposition 
of the Minister, Sir Md. Yusuf, iho Ijfouso carried Haji Obaidur Rahaman Khan's 
amendment to article 10 of tho schedule providing that no additional tax bo payable 
if a motor vehicle doos not use the road for which it Is permanently licensed during 
the period it is temporarily allowed to ply on other routes. This amondmont in 
effect nullified the purpose of article 10 leymg a weekly, tax not exceeding Rs, 27 on 
vehicles temporarily plying on roads other than the licensed ones in addition w to 
any tax paid under any of tho foregoing articles. Tho House condemned this provision 
for double taxation and carried Hap Obaidur Rahaman Khan's amendment by 47 
against 34 votes. ' . w 

The Minister moved for the deletion of article 10 as an amendment by the House 
but his hopes were doomed to disappointment. The effect of the delation of article 10 
would have been to make no provision in the Bill for vehicles plying on roads other 
than those for which they had taken a license. This was a serious gap which the 
Minister promised to fill in by rules. The Council refused to be satisfied by this assurance 
and negatived Iho Minister’s' motions for deletion of the article by 40 against 26 votes, 
Tho second reading stage was ovor after some consequential amendments were 
adopted and tho Minister moved the third reading of the Fill. 

Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh , loader of the Independent Party, objected to the 
motion and the Deputy President, Nawabzada idaqat AH Khan upheld the 
objection under standing order 57. It says that on the aav amendments to various 
clauses of a Bill arc carried the motion for its passage cannot be made if objection is taken, 
Tho House next passed the Bill amending the Mnmmbered Estates Act 

HvDiiO-lrEcmic Pbojeot Demand 

25th, JUNE The House discussed to-day tho supplementary demand* for a grant of 
Rs, 20,17,072 relating to the construction of hydro-electric tube wells. Mr. «/. Jt Olay, 
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the letters themsolvos. Asked if it was his rofoionc. M . day ^ 

inference of every fair Blinded man who road those lutuh Jlo >,u > & S ' I » ,, , 

tho method Mowed by the writer in not dewl-wui* Ju« o s . 

Sir William Stampo should have boon attacked m that wav. Mi , Chi tm m aii a k . J 
deprecated iho malicious motives being attubuted to perse us wi '\Xto did 'to 
agreed, while ho associated lumsolC with tho huunoe Moral u: in. ^ ascribed 
^• William hStampe. Mr. Chmtamimi also asked if l was a JuA that ur he m, os . ’ bed 
as malicious were lakou note of and fully answered, by Sir Wil 1 • m Sta m) < , 1 J y 
President oonsidored that tho matter did not anso out oi the debate buloie Hit Ji 

Motor Vehicles Tajcmiox Bill 

ifler supplementary estimates wore voted A T a?ra6 Mr JUnka. mmnd 
tho third reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Hill. Mr. Ohnilamant, Bomtc! I t.h 
O niioSa™ S’ a masterly and remaikable speech, vigorously opposnw tho passage 
of the Bill’. Ho emphasized Vat Sir M Yusuf by 8WW, J“‘“ *!> 
had shown that ho was tho enemy of local sol -government in tb is province awl , \m . Jfc 
equally ready to supersede local bodies as to take away then pow ms. Nli. vi 
mis applauded at tho conclusion of his speech before tho House adjourned. 

26th JUNE ' When the Council resumed discussion on Hie third reading of Urn Bill 
to-day. 'Thakur Munes/iwar Bnksk Singh , member, select committoo, 0 |»l»o»iug Iho Uiil 
said that his reasons for opposition differed from those of tho leader of the 
Ho said ho had advocated two rates of taxes, higher and lower, 
sent and amendments which the House did not accent, in view of tho fact 
facilities were not provided for motor traffic throughput the provnuMi th oro sko^^^ 
have been no uniform taxation. The speaker considered it 

living in the city should pay an amount equal to what was paid by a vilta^oi hardly 
Ua S! MokammaT ffahlJ£' snnmrting tho passage of tho Bill, ^‘terred to tho 

conquer and by that method Nawab Mohammad Yusuf got iho maximum work dona 
by those who worked under him. The speaker /ltd not consider that tho Bill was an 
ideal measure nor was he enamoured of its provisions. Ho, however, ejected that it 
would result in an. improvement of communications and provide bettor facilities for 
motor traffic. Concluding, sheikh Mohammad Ifabibuliuh said that whatever might bo 
tho defects of tho Bill it should not be thrown out, . B . 

Mr, X, M, Medley , criticising the Bill, asked if every licensing station was /omg 
to have a weigh bridge for woighmont of cars and lorries and ,? rVi* run im 

neighbouring provinces the motor tax was based on the number of seats, iho Bn , he 

opined, abounded in miutificatioiiH, making it vory difficult to_ iulmi mstor without .t 
great deal of annoyance to motor owners and, the i of ore, he joined the oppononth of 

the Bill. Mr, led’iey added that Ids vote would, however, he for the I > 1 ! because he 

recognized that a great amount of work and energy hud been put into the wohsuiu 

Mai Bapshwan Prasad opposing the third /ending of Hie Lift strongly 
tho principle on which it was based, viz., depriving the municipalities of the moroi tax 
which was a fruitful source of income. Their resources , wore very slender and tfioir 
general revenue was bound to suiter. For recouping their funds iho boards would be 
obliged to resort to further taxation which would ceriamiy fall on^ the poorer people, 

Mr, R Ahmad Shah supporting tho passage of the Bill, pointed out that only 18 
out of 85 municipalities exorcised tJio powor of motor taxation, iho complaint that 
tho boards wore being deprived of that power was more nominal than real Ho added 
that those municipalities would bo adequately compensated and would not suffer loss 

Baja Jagmnath Bahsh Singh opposing stressed that there was no justification for 
imposing a tax at tho present time when tho economic conditions of tho people were 
bad and, secondly, when the new constitutional reforms were soon gom$ to be 
introduced. He strongly denounced the uniform rate of taxation on both tho non and 
poor people alio. 
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Munshi Gajadhar Prasad , further opposing, said that the Minister was apt light 
in saying that the tax would only affect the rich. He stressed that the brunt of the 
taxation would really fall on the poor and pointed out that the Bill was another aspect 
of the policy of supercession of municipal and district hoards which had been earned 
on by the Minister for some time. . ^ 

Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim , opposing, said that the Bill was a direct negation or 
the fundamental principles of local self- Government and was most retrograde, hurthei 
there was no justification for the uniform motor tax throughout the province m view 
of the fact that the local Government had not attempted to get their proper share 
from the petrol tax. He opined that the most pressing problem for the masses was 
not bad roads but bread and butter. He added that the construction of good roads 
was undertaken more in the interests of the military and foreign trade than m that 
of the poor taxpayer. Concluding Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim emphasized that the Bill 
was brought for the benefit of the railways and the controlling authorities could so 
arrange the timings that the buses would be unable to competo with the railways 
Rao Krishna Pal Singh, opposing, said that it was very unfortunate that the 
Minister of this province should deliberately play into the hands of the central 
Government which was more interested in the railways. The fact of the matter was 
that the railways were to bo encouragod at the expense of motor lornos and the latter 
at the expense of bullock carts which weie the most economical and the cheapest 
conveyance for rural areas. The speaker referred to the numerous taxes levied by 
the central Govern m ent on motor spnit and ucccssoiius and urged that ilieie was no 
room for further taxation by the local Government . ,, n 

Sir M Yusuf , winding up the debate, expressed his thanks to the Loader of the Oppo- 
sition for Ms line reference to him. Proceeding the Minister said that the principle of 
the Bill that there would be a central and uniform taxation had been accepted by the 
house and no exception had been taken to it. Ho urged that the bill was brought up 
with a view to help the district boards to improve their roads and denied that it was 
against the municipal boards. Ho proposed that the tax would only fall on tbo rich 
classes and the massos could enjoy good roads without paying a single penny. He 
asked the House not to bo misled by the bogey of serving the interests oi the railways. 
Ho stressed that the primary object of tho BiU was to provide funds for the improve- 
ment of local roads and ensure safe motor traffic. ltl , „ , „ 

Red Rajeslwar Bali challenged a division when tho third reading of the motion 
was put and declared carried by the President. Tho house then divided and the Bill 
was passed by 72 votes to 21. 


Tub Fiuozabad Riots 

The Council next carried without a division Mr. Chintamafii's resolution on tho Firo- 
zabad riots as amended by N aw ah zada Muhammad Liaqal Ali Khan , loader of the 
Democratic party. The resolution as adopted recommended to the Government to have a 
public enquiry made into the conduct of magistrates and police officers stationed at 
Firozabad in connection with the occurrences there during tho last Moharrum after 
the riot cases have boon concluded, should it be necessary in tho light of tho decision 
of the court, . „ . , „ 

The Home Mombor, K unwar Sir Maharaj Singh, on behalf -of the Government 
opposed both the original resolution as well as tho amendment but did not challenge 
a division ostensibly because ho realized that there was most complete unanimity m 
all sections of the House on tho resolution as amended, 'When it *was put to the 
House there was not oven a whmpoi of a W from tho Treasury benches. The debate 
occupied less than two hours and was carried on perfectly good humour on both 
sides, the House being frequently convulsed with laughter during the speeches of 
Mr, Chintamani and tho Home Member. The public galleries wore overcrowded, 


HoN-omoiAn Resolutions 


27 iL JUNE ;—A number of non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council 
to-day nnd all wore carried with tho exception of ono which was withdrawn by the 
mover. The first resolution for a greater recruitment of the depressed classes’ mem- 
bers as constables was moved by the nominated member for the depressed classes. 
The Homo Mombor, Sir Maharay Singh made a sympathetic speech in reply, under- 
taking to remove the restrictions contained in the Police Regulations, 

The second resolution for a grant towards the building of a rescue home for 
Naik girls and a committee of management for if was ably moved by Lady Kailmh 
Srivastma and supported by members of various parties In the House who criticised 
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tii© Government for their apathy in iho matter. The Jkmm Ikmhtr made a very 
encouraging reply promising financial support, for the scheme. He stated that it was 
difficult for him at this stago to commit himseli to any delindo figure without definite- 
ly examining the scheme, lie told the llmiso that he ml ended to invite u committee 
of three or four persons including Lady tfrivastava to discuss the subject with him. 

rho next losolution to revise and relix the number of members of various munici- 
pal boards was moved by Mr. Bnjmndan Lai and opposed by the Minister of the 
Local yelf-Governmouf, Sir M, Yusuf, and it was not pressed. 

ihejast resolution which evoked a somewhat lively debate asked for morning 
courts in summer and an interesting speech was made by Balm Jag'h v Rny who 
moved it. There was a sharp elevago of opinion among the lawyer members dm* 1 it 
was opposed by Mr. Clay, finance Member, who* however, did not challeugo a division 
when tho President declared it carried. 

2$tk JUNE ; — Another non-official resolution was adopted by the Council to-day 
urging a revision of the scalo of remissions of rent in the light of changes in the 
prices of agricultural produce. Tho movei, Naioab Jammed AH Alum said that 
personally ho granted remissions on a very generous scalo which usually exceeded the 
scale permitted by the Government and ho was only desirous that the principle 
whereon remissions were based should bo strictly applied. Ho cited the prices of 
wheat, gur, etc, showing that there was an upward tendency and contended that 
remissions of rent could no longor bo based on the low prices at the commencement 
or trie slump period. Another reason advanced was that if no revision was made 
tenants might bo led to "believe that the porsent scale of remissions was a permanent 
mature. 1 he resolution was suppoiiod by a number of zaraindar members some of 
wiiom suggested tho appointment of a committee of exports ami non-officials which 
coma thoroughly thrash out the whole matter and evolve a scientific basts. Rai Sahib 
inamr Sfnvadhyan Singh opposed the resolution in the interests of tenants whose 
misery and poverty he greatly deplored. Tho resolution was not opposed by Mr, 
Clay, Finance Member, who said that tho Government would caiofuliy consider 
every suggestion made by non-official members and cited a largo range of prices which 
did not show conclusively that there was a permanent upward fy end. 

iNouMBfutED Estates Act 

Official business was next taken up and tho House discussed amendments to the rules 
framed by the Government under the Encumbered Estates Act. Tho amendments to 
the rules were still under discussion when tho Council adjourned till 1st July. 

1st JULY :--The rules proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Act, the 
Agriculturists lioiiof Act, and Kegulation of Sales Act came up for discussions before a very 
thin JlJquso to-day. The Landlord Members, it would be recalled, insisted dming Hie 
consideration of the debt bills last winter at Lucknow that tho exoculivo should not have 
Hiiiotforod discretion in drafting tho rules under tho various bills and that they should 
bo laid before tho legislature for discussion and tho ptoposal was agreed to' by tho 
Government Many members had already Joft tho station and most of others did not 
ovmeo such keen interest in tho discussion of the rules as it was I'ijuwtcd that they 
would do. It was, therefore, not at all surprising that debts oil tho rules wore dull, 
dreary hfoless. The order paper oontainod a long list of amondrnonds to tho draft 
rules under each of tho Acts, but the majority of them wore not moved bucanso of Iho 
absence of the members who had given notice of them. 


Moron Vkiicuw Amjm Ban 

„ t,10 £? wore no loss than 52 araondmonts to tho rules under tho Bill to amond 
Motor Yohiolos Act, Tho Bill had to pass its third reading after tho discussion of 
rules. 


tho 

the 


2nd. JULY : — Resuming the debate on tho Bill to-day Mr. Ymuf AH said that 
nothing stood bo done winch might havo tho effeot suppressing the lorry traffic in tho 
interests of tho railways, 

Tho Minister accepted the spirit of the amendment with a view to dispel tho doubts 
expressed by Mr. Chintamoni, Leader of tho Opposition, and others and undertook to 
issue instruction to tho traffic committees to he sot up under tho Bill but the House 
was m no mood to bo satisfied by the acceptance of the spirit and not the body of 
tho resolution. Ho was thus driven to give definite undertaking to embody the princi- 
ple of the amendment in the rules. * 
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mad/ an ni ?fc I lking - 0missi011 in 1119 ruIes was made good hy an amendment 
Chmta mam as .regards the constitution of the Traffic fi It 

TOurse of his lpeech Qd surpnsmg 0missi0n as Mr - Cliintamani pointed out in tho 

A series of amendments was moved to Mr. Chintamani's amendment and thn 

beTctC—l ' ^ Tr™ 11 ! 1 Me P° sitl °\ a ? rega f ds th0 ^presentation of So ChZ- 
l e l h 01 ^ omiQ ? 3 ? e ’ , was ^ or one seat being given to a Chamber of Commerce an/i 
a f re t^ J* 10 amendment of increasing the number to two* Mr, Chintamani 
guessed which of the two were m the Minister’s mind and pointedly asked the Mmkfpr 
which, one out of the three chambers of commeroo he wh goi,h “ , InlsT Tho 

th™ obl P d t0 he had *> serious objtxjtio/^ aoc'e pting 

three seats. The House, however, carried by 41 against 22 votes tho amumS 
giving two seats and rejected the amendment giving three seats, 
it i amendment that Government should nominate no more than four members fa 
the board was also negatived by the House bv 43 vnf-pe- nmint-f on a jp emoeis Jo 
ment to delete from ?ule 8 certain criteria to be followed wh^n dl mLfnfff 

Tho? 6 !r of . permits allotted to the route was also rejected by 39 votes amiiist lfi 
These divisions ended in a victory to the Government. J agaiUbt 16 - 


clause 


3rd. JULY ;— The remaining amendments to the rulos nronospd fn ii„ mo,?„ 

use ,11 of the Bill were discussed with great expediti P on P to-day? ^ 


Council 


. , ** wwc tuauuaseu wire. great exnGdiiinn fvwdw m 

rejected an amendment by Maulvi Fasmddin against the fixation' of ‘a'fmm HhJn' * 

November Semion— Lucknow-18th. to 22nd. November 193S 

. « J: 1 6 °P ene .^ ]{ s November session at Lucknow on the i8tB November iq« 
with Sir Sitaram m the chair and disposed of all the seven 

on the agenda paper. There was a lull dress debate on two of thfm h n * t%l uitOH9 
withdrawn on the Government spokesman giving an assur am*n nf r 0 ^oro 

ration piihe issues raised therein. ° abSluanco of sympathetic consider 

liai Saheb Rajeswari Prasad moved a resolution rrvnmninmUr,,, n n 

to introduce legislation amending the Debt Acts of 1 ™ tho Government 

I hereunder, specially with regard V matters whereon thJ A < LT?f mh:i ™ diS 
vague or had been found to bo defective in their aprikntio i A d ri,Ics m ’° oHhor 
The Fmanoo Member, Mr. J. M. ciai y said that Liu W L f . „ , . , 

of the Government tho resolution in the form in wlnVlT il n i?In i to a< ' 0U Pt on buhall 
the Government was prepared to amond tho hos md rom Ja ?’} ^ 0V0,! ’ thim ^ 
uncertainties. But the Government could not see the r wav to S/i ^ +i° as W 0 ™ ot ' 

SUSS 01 *•* A«“™VSS?,S 

™£ ssstffi .fits »<■?'»> » 

tuios under the new Constitution. ° 01ettl0Ilb lo tho Provincial Legisla- 

The mover pointed out the hardships to which tho nrosout system „„t 
the return to a system which prevailed from 1921 to 1924 J 1 pat votors > «Wf 
Ino resolution encountered hot opposition from sewnd t , 

that the present system was working satisfactorily 1 and the (Kim’’!’ wIw omphasisod 
carried for. The Fmance Member , said tha S m Lho Oovofnm DZjk maloi , mt 

had not the slightest difficulty in accepting tlto rusolol inn ZK °*° «ioy 

should bo ahio to guarantee that amount of soor^v wi // tho R r / ms » that timy 
illiterate oleotoratol Tho Government had dnn/teai/iit* W<1 ? .P OMSl| do with a iargulv 
Umir best to maintain complete secrecy in the ballot, ft ^ 

TJ. P. Bueoul Poweus Act " 

19th. NOVEMBER ; — "After three hours’ discussion flm n«,,„ •, . 

division to-day, thoU. P. Bpooial Powers Act o/ttuifpn,, ii°„ Fru m<5 ! without 

doal with the No-ront Oampaign shoiild it ’hn^wwi/fi mainly to 

excepting the Nationalists, tho main Opposition pJtTsunnortef l /i?f S ° f tho , How « 
of various parties paying tributes to tho GovernmmTr^A/ 1 ,? 101 01 - til0 loaders 

Bpeoial Powers Acl 103^ (which is n?w «STXrii$ r ilsVeH?:/of Ul ° 
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The main aigument advanced by those who opposed the present Bill, was that no 
emergency existed for its enactment for a farther period of live years, though all of 
them admitted that there was not any objoctionaOlo feature therein/ 

The Home Member, Sir Kwmcar Maharaj Singh , introducing the Bill, exhaustively 
surveyed the working of the expiring Act and emphasised the lemporarv preventive 
nature of the present measures. Ho compared the Bill with the similar measures 
passed in other Provinces which he thought wore far more drastic in their applica- 
tion, as they also piovided for maintenance of public peace and security, whereas ibis 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal’ of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the non-co-operation movement had boon withdrawn, he pro- 
ceeded, no assurance was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. Ho quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those lidding Socialistic or Communistic views towards landed and other vested 
interests. Besides, the present Government fdfc that they had to perform a duty In- 
wards the future Government, tho idea being to give ample lime to both future 
legislatures and future Ministers to settle clown. II was, therefore, necessary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversive movements if the need arose. 

Budget Deficit— Demand For Subvention 


20th. NOVEMBER i—Rai Rajeshtoari Prasad's resolution recommending to the 
Government to take tho Council into their confidence in connection with the case they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Niemoyer with regard to the future financial settle- 
ment between the Central and Provincial Governments was dismissed by the Council 
to-day. Mr. JJ'L Clay, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution, briefly surveyed the 
financial position of the Province during tho last 15 years which, he said, was 
progressively deteriorating. At tho start of tho Montford Constitution in 193 J, tho 
Province had an opening balance of approximately I to, 89 lakhs, which will have 
been converted into a progressive deficit balance o’f about Ks. 2,75 crores in March 
next, despite the strenuous efforts of the Oorornraont to reduce expenditure and 
develop revenue. After taking account of economies in recurring expenditure, which, 
it was hoped, would total Rs. 30 lakhs, it was anticipated that the deficit in the 
Revenue budget at tho end of the next five years would bo about R& 188 lakhs. 
Such being the financial position of the Province, the ease which the Government 

S ofled to put before Sir Otto was that in the financial settlement now about to be 
s between the Central and Provincial Governments this Province stood in just as 
much need of assistance as other deficit Provinces. 

Further discussion on the resolution revealed practical unanimity of opinion among 
the members that the Province was unable to bear tho burden of further taxation 
andj therefore, to meet tho deficit a substantial subvention from tho Government of 
India should bo demanded, 


2 1st NOVEMBER :-~Rai Ramwar Bali , supporting the case put forward by tho 
Finance Member yesterday, pointed out to-day that the Province being predominantly an 
agricultural one, its revenues wore inelastic. Therefore, ho argued, it .should he given 
a subvention adequate to moot the deficit from Central revenues. Representation should 
ho made to Sir Otto that this Province should bo accorded tho same favoured 
treatment as the other Provinces. 

Eaji Nimrullah felt that the Govornmont had failed to a certain extent in its duty 
to bring before tho Finance Committee of tho Round Table (ionforonoo nod before tho 
Joint Parliamentary Committee the financial condition of this Province, narlioularlv 
that its accumulated deficit was on the increase ovary year. ' J 

lie suggested that tho Province should get a fair share of tho income from tho 
excise My levied m tins Province, which he thought, would come to Its. 50 or 60 
lakhs. If this happened, the deficit would substantially bo reduced. 


22nd, NOVEMBER Replying to tho debate to-day, the Finance Member said that 
they should put forward reasonable but not extravagant claims for assistance before 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, and, therefore, it was very desirable to impress upon him that they 
had done and were ready to do all they could to improve the financial position by 
imposing fresh taxation and farther retrenching expenditure. It was also necessary 
not to conceal tom Sir Otto tho potential sources of revenue which, instead of weak* 
onm would strengthen the case of the Province, He felt the sources of revenue wore 
such that by capful husbandry they would be enabled to meet their requirements, 

The. object of the resolution having been gamed, it wm withdrawn, after which tho 
Council adjourned stm die, . * 
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!Eh 33 Punjab Criminal Li aw Asiend. Pill 

.. £ sas^aa? 

adduced the same arffuments S 3 T ng , to ^ich ih Member 

time of tiio list jabile^^eiebfatloiis^hen^eovmin If 4 ? ”, a ° Gov m“meot at tlio 
plans, was mentioned by the Finance Member W0rG busy Wlt ^ ^oir 

msm were raising their head. 0 tlrae Comm ™al 1S m and Commn- 

opposed^ite ien^ment^’. Nanai fhaT^JnfkTo 0haudh / r V Amdullah 
separato electorates and Communism and Tsm™ th ~„ Communal is m was due to 
requiring a radical remedy. a 1 Torrousm W01 ‘ 0 due to deeper cnusos 

krge 2 duri^ C to^fy*f dobate iftheltouncTM thZ p h ° 1 Sh i ll i d S aQ i agitation loomed 
Bill, when several Muslim ’ membors Skid Cnmmat Law Amendment 

demonstrably capable of mischief” * ^ ' * 10 m0 a&uro as a weapon which was 

ootfriy dQo & to*t]io*(leporMou. ^tlio first inotaneo 0n nf°br lll i 0 trouble was 

ObSJS ttkzri^hwwi ttppneation of £n?£0‘ l &t*jm 


^ ,r ‘ wmi' Aii aim jsayecl 

, Of the Act, after tiio Rawalpindi 
due to wrong information that civil 


n t ■ Iiu-mer sum mat t 
Conference, to deport further 10 loaders "was 
disobedience was to be launched. 

Arjal llV^upporte'd’ f if f ~lT V ff" 8 U ” al Shlf ’ h ™ d &rdar 

a °A }iaild t S u £ ££l ^Government to put down terrorism . 11 ^ P ° W ° rS ' V ' 3TO u °eessary in 

Party, “the largaf^par^i^tim^CmmcU °w^ l! ^?tSe Ura:>11 ' L °f r ° £ Lho Uaioui ^ 

psatisL^ £H ss 

they were prepared to consider tho limitatiin of thN& almouncod that 

m-riedVdaJ' wE^vlLf bSrotollSr Before S sider ‘]‘ ; ® of *be Bill was 
Mr, Muhumdnirti v>„»i irT,.L_ r». p , .f> 0a *_ oeroie tho motion wae put to vote 


Mr. TuZl plrtlls motion was put to vote 

M with threefold roSiS’ as to he tat B n lr T at aI - ! >« 
ectivo nwiAro a& t0 me timo ? particular crimes, duration of 


be passed with „ 
respective orders, 

mJ,S{tS, uS"S,teSa ItiVtC’ S ”™ 4 * a » »« a» 

to use the measured conneotkm with the soor y, tliat ft had 
that m ease of an amicable settlement of th« assui ’od the llouso 

pared to release all underpin! Sf o f„,« 10 a ? ai G the Government would bo two- 

^moel the d6 P° s it of security J by newsnatfers co , Il T i0 . ted for violence and 

the Government wauM « ©wspapers and other restrictive orders TTa o«5a 

continued, provided it was on consti\itionanines° ?0IX U th ° Shallid ^ B J Ration were 

25 
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After the motion for consideratioa wan passed, several amendments were moved, 
limiting tlio duration of the Bill’s 'life”. Mr. Puri's and Saidur Gurhachan Swab's 
amendments limiting the life of the Bill to two and throe, years respectively being 
rejected, Choudhri Rimat Ah's amendment limiting the life of the Bill to five years 
was earned. 


Public Utility Services Bill 

25th. OCTOBER An echo of the dispute between the Lahore Electric Supply 
Company and the Lahore Municipal Committee in May 1934 resulting in the threat by 
Reformer to cut off electric supply for street lighting m Lahore, was hoard to-day 
yrx*rl° 9 0lIIK!1 _ Finance Member introduced the Punjab Control of Public 

Utility Services Bill which empowers the Government to control the Public Utility 
Services namely, any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light 
or water to the public or any system of public conservancy or sanitation m case dts- 
contmuance of supply of such service is contemplated, Tim Bill was circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (contd.) 

During the ° ] ause by clause discussion of the Bill several nou-ofiioial mombors 
pressed the Government for assurances that internees would bo given maintenance 
allowances. They also wanted that the case of internees should be placed before an inde- 
pendent judge soon after internment. 

The Finance Member stated that the present practice was that the cases of inter- 
nees were reviewed by Government every six months. Ife expressed his inability to 
give assurances asked for as ho had no time to consider those suggestions. 

After clause 3 was amended to limit the period of internment or extornmont to 
one year, the clause as amended was carried by a large majority of 45 to 9. The 
remaining clauses wore disposed off quickly. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed by the Council Amendments seeking 
to coniine the clause dealing with powers to arrest without warrant terrorists and 
commumsts only and limit the period of internment and oxternmont under the 
provisions of the Act to quo year were passed, Government accepting them. The 
Bill was referred to a committee ul order to make the consequential changes. 

Suppression or Immoral Tratoc Bill 

2Stb. OCTOBER The Select Committee report on Pandit NunakchanPs Bill 
for Suppression of Immoral Traffic was presented to the Council to-day and the 
second reading of the Bill was passed, with minor amendments. The Bill was referred 
to the Select Committee for making tho consequential alterations, Thu Bill sought to 
penalise the keeping of a brothel, living on the earnings of a brothel, living on tho 
tiitnang of prostitution and procuration ami importation of wuiuou lor prostitution. 

Disistors Protection Bill 

At tho ond of tho day, Kao Bahadur Choturam's Debtors Profeofion IJiii, which 
provides for additional security for debtors, , was talmn up for oousidorutidu on a 
tho^Sluneil ‘fljoi ^ ^ ^ Comrnitku). Ihscussiou was proceeding when 


29ih. OCTOBER Tho Bill was roforrod to a Select (Jommiitoo by tho Council 
to-day, tho (novernmunt not opposing tho motion. s 

r l bat measures such as this would only help to spread Kociahsm was the argument 
advanced by Shimiah MfittmU Jain, in opposing tho muasnro. There was no need 
fo* - the present bill in viow of tho exialraoo of tho Punjab Belief of Indebtedness 
Jhl , ft was already difhotdl, if not impossible, to nalfo debts and this Bill would 
make tho situation worse. wo,uu 

Barclar Sampumn Singh, supporting tho motion, said that the Bill snmdif tn 
romovo malprocttoss in the monoy-lowling profession. ® 1 80 U t0 

wasMtlinl ,Jai 'WR f,nu or l wo provisions there 

v notwnL now 111 tbu lull hcvuul Judges of the High Court had uo u roved of the 
measure and opposition to it was eouliuud «» **«. lAii.... ‘ I. - 

Only nine per oout of the population, 


to Uui moimy-lunding olussos who formed 
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Mr. D. J, Doyih Fin. moo Moinbor. aitmnrjfO Hrii *j,n rw , 

opposing the TJilI, ihnv worn not wmmiiuA to any oHk provisions ninient were not 
A non-oiriom* iiiil ror free priunrv eo.mmf »»'I?ir\Lflon r n r\m.»., ?„ n ?> u 
moved by Mrs. Lekhawah Jain was WcuIaM iur eheiting \mh\h opinion* * 1 

NoN-OrFin a l I7i ;s olciions 

Boards to elect non-o file mi Chairmen in a r“ R V'ZJjS'-, 

bare majority of nou-ofllnia mnmhur,* to flrii r>iv,. -t mid « Itimm ‘ .i u • <i 4 

Government's approval and also to allow Z lr r ,r d >’ liA Ut , ol,fa ’ lnng , 
official or non -official chairmen to Mo piaoTA .Af, wS tta 

r , A,^ nn ^ 1Gr 4 . 1 ' U fi i ' U ^ 0 ‘ 1 V w >'’• G •irb'i'-han Si/iif !’ , rocommcndiii" to the 

Government iho appoint m-mt 0 f a Ouumiiioo of n-.twjfltoml i, ! n l ! ,» I ; 

Council to consider the quo-Bon <t I mtruduetnii of rc otl-u- muni ‘ • 

primal y and secondary schools and to i^ t , ™ us T, ,! ! ^ 

ho mmal.discplmo in schools v:,< ^thdrawu bv GiT v %U -v n A 

tU **-«**••■* by tho mover 11 and otlmi- 
NpVEMBER ; - In H)' 1 rounoil, to-day. a rioii-oflitfial rosoluffon movy«l hv fihri* 

a ts?s a ’ssratf stsrszs? tst,s && && 

A second non-official resolution recommending to the Government tn 
land revenue m accordance with the piiuoinlos on which J ,?, . ? shG ,? 

was still under dismission when tho Mouse adjourned till November ilth.' b uviy( 

SiiAUfnoAKO Mnsqw. Dkmoutton 

11th NOVEMBER : -At question time in tho Council to-day Mr, l> J /*,,„/ 

£™ nc « M T ,l r’ r " wal ' M > >» r-i )! y «" « .'Ji'osfum by I'ir A/cbar Mi, i.ha in ord.r o 
avoid tho situutiouassuming. the dimensions it did, tho question of rA rv ur tho 
bliahidgung under tho provisions of the Ancient Monuments Act was cons or t 
rojootou as impracticable in tho oirmimstaiiooK, 'ohhiuuiu, one 

Vehement allegations by Muslim members., that, tho Government had connived »f tho 
demolition of tho baludganj Mosquo by tho Sikhs, and equally firm dSfs bv t a 
spo^mon, chamtmVt a delude on tho demmid' for l mSmwtar? 
giant of its. 7d,(i70 for additional jaihco in connection with the Sahidrani airitation 
for six months with effect from Aug. 1, m tho Council to day, b J % ■ 

Chaudhri Afzal ffaqun, the Ahrar loader, opposing the demand alhured tiiat tho 
Government had connived at the demolition, tie afloged that iho mi fifarv office™ 
““ -Ogh* of July. 7, a fow Honrs before Vhe d 
meneod, that tho mosque was going to bo domolished. y “ 

She Einance Member— That is an absolute lie. 
rrni*“n n ■i lla . d ? t \J C J, ,a ? : J T - Resident, this is unparlimontary. 
bor A te withdraw’ it° d th&t ll WaH uu P arilllmo “<»'T and requested tho Finance Mem- 

Tlio Finance Member withdrawing t,ho word ‘Ho’ said that ho meant that tho 
statement made by tho speaker was incorrect. meant that the 

A (? a } 1] H continuing said that the Government were aware that a 

KowwnSnt^ ha^ snpS a m for dufflcWlia 8 Um mosque and he accused 

file finance M««6rr intervening denied the allegation. 

jjg^sKsars stf tfassw4?sa 

PrSuiifihof rv° m fk° J[ m ^ 0, i S to ^ discussed at ttio meeting of the^Onrd°wara 
Frahaudhd: Comnutteo the next morning. Oa the same night at 1 a m I Z 
informed on tho phone that the mosque was being demolished, and in order to avoid 
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at 5 a. m. which was four hours after tho 


any bloodshed the military was posted 
demolition had started. (Cheers). 

Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq (Amritsar) opposed the demand and urged an_ impartial 
enquiry into the firing in connection with the Sliahidgunj agitation. Eoforrmg to tho 
assurance given hy the deputy commissioner to the Muslim deputation on July, & that 
the mosque would not he demolished till the Government had had time to examine the 
legal issues, Sheikh Sadiq asked the Government if they had examined the case before 
demolition actually commenced. 

Sheikh Mahamed Sadiq asked why then tho Government did not tell tho .-.al so- 
quent deputation, which waited on the Governor on July 0 that the Government lias 
examined the case. 

The Finance Member said that tho Government did inform the deputation that tho 
Government had examined the case and had come to the conclusion that the Sikhs 
had tho legal right to the mosque. At the same time, added the Finance Membu , 
the Government felt that the Sikhs had a moral responsibility in the matter. 

Sheikh Sadiq continuing said that there would bo no peace m the province till the 
Government met the Muslim demands for enquiry into the bring and .f 0 5 p0 r n ^f w ; nn 
those killed or wounded in the firing, release of the Shaludganj internees, rcstoiation 

“SS“ut°a e shdiu- 

m bCX<,™%3!‘J‘ i £L £S 0 V»=‘ h m *r *’ >»> 

charge of dealing with the Shahidganj agitation m Lahore. Tho discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

14th. NOVEMBER Replying to a question in tho Council to-day Mr. BoyjL 
Finance Member, said that 18 Muslims had been oxterned in , co 
the Shahidgunj agitation. The Government were satisfied that these persons 
had acted or were about to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety and 
peace. The Finance Member revealed that the extorneos wore getting subsis- 
tanoe allowances ranging from Es. 25 to 120. 

The opportunity to discuss matters relating to the Bhahidgunj ^ 1 

afforded by a supplementary demand for a sum not exceeding Eh. 7w,o 70 Cor 
additional police, in connection with the Sliahidgunj agitation, was fully availed 
of by the Sikh and Muslim members of tho Council, when the discussion on tho 
demand was resumed to-day. Despite the whole day’s discussion in which more than 
six members took part, the debate had not concluded when the House adjourned* 

Malik Mohamed Din (president of the Lahore municipal committee) supported 
the Government action in dealing with tho situation arising out of the demoli- 
tion of the mosque. He, however, urged the Government to release the bhahidganj 
internees and restore the securities of tho Muslim newspapers, m view of tho 
change in the situation now. . „ . „ , .. , . 

Sardar Ujfal Singh expressed the opinion that the Government waited too 
long before calling the military out. It was tho first instance m which so little 
force had been used. The speaker asked the Muslim members as to what 
part they had played in preventing lawlessness. He accused tho Government 
of weakness in dallying with the situation and at the same lime paid a tribute 
to the city magistrate, Sardar Narcndra Singh, and the deputy commissioner, 
Mr. S, Pratap for handling the situation so tactfully. , Co tmcludmg his speech he 
warned the authorities that if the present state of affairs continued, thorn would 
be an anarchy in tho country shortly* t „ , ... 

Mr. Mazhar Din Azhar said that the Government had not boon, mm in hand- 
ling the situation, which had become so bad that a mutiny was imminent, 

fiardar Arjan Singh, while - supporting the measures taken by the Government, 
took exception to tho exemption of swords from the operation of the Arms 
Act in the Punjab, at a time when the communal situation was still far from 
satisfactory. He referred to the enrolment of fen lakhs of Muslim volunteers and 
wanted tq know why these volunteers were being enrolled, , 

, Thahur Pancham Qhand, the only Hindu member, who participated in the 
debate, supported the demand and stated that it was the sacred duty of the 
Government to protect the legal rights of the people. He felt that the Govern* 
meat should hate suppressed, the agitation in the beginning. 
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15th. NOVEMBER Tlie Coandl carried to-dav by a majority of 14 votes to 94 
tlio demand for a supplementary grmt of Rs, 72,070 for adlitloaal police in connec- 
tion with the Shahidganj dispute." 

During the debate the Muslim, members alleged that the Government had 
connived at the demolition of the mosque by the Sikhs while the Sikhs accused 
the Government of weakness in handling the situation. The Government spokesmen 
firmly denied the charges, pointing out that the Government had adopted the 
only possible course under the circumstances. 

'Foul calumny, mean attack, and a wicked misstatement of facts’— with these 
words the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd characterized the charges levelled against 
the Government by the speakers on the Shnhidgimj debate. To the epithets, the 
president ruled that ‘foul calumny and mean attack’ wore unpariimenfary 
whereon Mr. Loyd withdrew the words 

Mr. Boyd assorted that the conduct of the military and officials was most 
excellent. For the first time in history im th care and mur.imfc was o 'cruised, 
only 23 shots being fired though ffru was opened on ten. occasions. 

Referring to the release of the internees, the Finance Member said that since 
his announcement in the Council on Oct, 10 there was no improvement in the 
Shahidganj situation but on the other hand there ha l been mass demonstra- 
tions, enrolment of volunteers and a threat of civil disobedience. lie appealed 
to the House to support the grant in view of tho continuance of the state of 
excitement in the province. 

The Finance # Member, referring to the allegation that the Government had 
supplied tho winch for pulling down the Shahidganj mosque, said that the 
position was as stated by Hardar Sara pm an Biugh, that that winch was obtained 
from tho Sikhs. He added that the Government had seriously considered the demand 
for an enquiry into the firing, hut in view of tho fact that tho conduct of officials 
at tho helm of affairs was known to tho Government, and no step was taken 
by thorn without the Government’s approval, tho Government did not think that 
an enquiry was necessary. 

The legal position, the Finance Member asserted, was made clear to tho Muslims, 
and as long as tho legal rights wore not modified by civil courts in ordinary legal 
process tho Government must adheres to their position. 

Kunwar Hem raj a Singh pleaded that as additional police was necessitated by tho 
conduct of tho Lahore public, this expenditures should be levied on them and not on 
the whole province. 

Mr, Nanak (Jhand Pandit , supporting tho grant, said that the Government had 
committed a grave blunder in exempting the sword from tho operations of tho Arms 
Act and appealed to the Muslims to avoid bloodshed in the name of religion, 

VmmnAXi Law Amend, Bill (conth) 

13tk NOVEMBER : — The Punjab Criminal Law hmmilmmt Bill as amended, was 
passed by the Council by a large majority of 47 votes to 15. It will bo recalled that 
a noa-omcial amendment, restricting tho life of tho Bill to five years, was accepted 
by the Counox 1 earlier, 

the third reading of tho Bill was taken up by the Council to-day, Ohaudhry 
Allah dad Khan^ opposing the Bill, said that it should bo so restricted m to apply 
to terrorists or civil resistors only. When tho Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
being enacted in 1932, tho Finance Member bad assured that it would not be used 
against persons excejA terrorists arid civil resistors. lie pointed out that during tho 
deported 1 a 6 ita ^°» Bio Act was applied and leaders of the agitation wore 

. .,^ r * Fanah Chand Pandit thought that the shadow of the Bhahidgunj agitation 
imlueneed a certain section of tho House who without considering its mmaqmmm 
supported tho Bill, lie characterized tho Bill as an indirect attack on the liberty 
of people. Communism did not exist In the province. To seek emergency powers to 
deal with non-existent movements was unjustified. 

The Finance M ember , referring to Mr, Allah Bad Khan’s remark regarding the 
assurance given m 1032, said that the assurance referred only to one clause and not 
to the whole BEL 

Mrs. Lekhwaii Jain also opposed the Bill The Bill was put to vote and carried 
by- 47 votes "to 15, - r 
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Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill 

ronw(M TI bv Gii ll ^«.? r0 ^ 0d( ^ to f i ® < i nss &0 Pun i ab Stato Aid to Industries Bill as 
Government TW r , if m ? ufct ® 0 w bl “ b was presented. by the Minister o£ Local Holf- 

Aboul 80 anio’irlmrm+^ 1 / , a ™ od providing stato aid to industries in tlio province. 
Bouse discussed fnr^n a . r0at y bGe , n tabbjd I>y non-official membois. To-day the 
which was evpntinilv'l » ,10 Y ?'{ amendmonb moved by Mr it. A. Qkam , labour leader, 
that tsvo"renre^n il", Juct , od & an overwhelming majority. The Amendment sought 
i he Board of h.rh!jfZf - 0! ^ h ? f l aboar ’ agriculturists and industrialists, should be on 
aLd o™ f^n * 1 ®^ “» from lh0 Northern India Chamber of Com- 

riom the Indian Chambers of Commorue. The Council then adjourned. 

Council*' K E afnon K o^^ 10 S0C °? d rGadiD « of tIie BiU was P asRed lo-day by tho 
amendments $ w,o m mf lm r ? nts were , ^ ovr0d l,ut barring one or two minor 
sought that uYeferp'iep 'Jim!. u't dbe ^°'j eS3 . dlvrldod ou non-official amendments which 
or 1 ° u 'L b - glron !° mdnsfries which consumed the agri.n.Knrul 

ment opposing ° 1,rovlnoe - Jt was rejected by 46 votes to 28, tho Govorn- 

bc represented orfthn^ bo^Tof 1 ^ i tb i pab ? ur representative desirod that labour should 

■or AK^%stwats,ftr» *" lo 

nmiiadmtnT’Lvd (h./^tZ' nZll!? Dve T ment ,\ tll h mu vor of tho Bill, opposinfi tho 
organized labour alono G , 0Ll ^ uot , Wroo to giro representation to 

committee to ih“so C rehth^^o d0leti0n °f tho l ,r , oviso “4®. b X .the select 
loans advanced bv the Government to i^o^ooni 0 fc,raut 1 ?, ans restricting interest on 
paid by the local' Govwnm^t on i t 1 ?°f eont • t , han 01(3 rate of interest 

After the second icS wd h °J‘] te ^ « an 5 S'.?, od b J lhom was carried, 
coamilloo ” s to 


tho drafting 


Tue Debtors Protection Bill (Conid.) 

So ! ect St '(Jo tf^ B was - ” taken 'm?' 1 ti ufr*’ p rofeetion Bill, as amended bv the 
sponsored k Mr ilri nL , ° 10 Com f l d V' cla N- . Tb « Mil which was 
to keep in view (he interest C of SO nM^con^'lff h° ,{jIl i appealed to tho Honso 

»«. w * ai ? 3 ? y I 5 =rv-=s 

Bixty-threo lakhs of ffintos^woi.c Yndobw , v d' ndu ft ,,h< utos fw tbo masses. 

K?Arfc»? r i, j-zsvt irFs r 3" - P A 

opiiooltioif It' ‘''tiii tLi'll/tr'ii h'h'Iu Party, who iuitijital ,ho 
preMhjro, ft would stultify working of Canvilbtifan ( * 00 onesided and 

K S' g oHKr &.» ”S. »° ? “? "£ 

s a’sas - ' ^‘^saaEfrjrwaft 

asiyr 1 to ^boo^risrs^uLScis sse 
Sr A,i " ffi,igh 

Singh supporting^ llie Bif^poinM^ont W tbat^+f { and Sardar Sampumn 

accepted ] by tlfe irouse a^ ttrefore there ^ho^f f f n th ° W l b 4 bs ™ 
“* N^cussion had not conolndod when tt counoS journed? PP ° Slton 8t m 


I: 
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Suppression oh' Immoral Tmi\ 
passed the third ivadixi; 


re Biol (Conte.) 

oi‘ I ho iStippjvs^ion o I Immoral 


Earlier, the ITouSw 
Traffic Bill without discussion. 

Tee Debtors 5 Promotion Bill (Como,) 

22nd, NOVEMBER : Rai Bahadur SeieaJ: Ram opposing tiie motion for i-iUmi.’ 
the Bill mto consideration to-day, said that he saw m die Bill uri atfeaioi, lo 

SlSn! 7 ° 0mmuaity aud te aw,L ‘‘ lbl t0 tiw '"Vorumait not tv bA party kf this 

Choudhury Ram tfevak said that there w,h nothin.-; in the Dili which deb-,,-,.,.,! 
money-lenders from realizing monies lent to other pj i,ms. 1 it wlH '*• 

Mr. Nanakchan.il Pandit, opposing the menuii'” ' \\h -adod i',,. , , , 

villager who, lie said, would be deprived of fwv w.-dit, , n j j. y,]) if tbo P.ti 
passed. What could a pom villager do when he wa, n i r . » * 1 1 W!l j 

credit was made difficult by the passage of ih > Uni. The "peak- r n,kV > "?\ lt 

hearted support to any measure that would lull Hi-, Jock;. c,u‘ ho oi’hor hi I t 
man wanting money would only lie compelled fo 'p.ut \s ith Ii : s h ■ f.ioii, , . h‘ l 1 • 
cash, if the Bill was passed and the nmovleud , m r n fo i, ‘ w P' r '"T 
difficult. What was dishonourable in a monev tender’s omit/- i m e ' Hf,I i ■' , ' i mad ? 

against monoyiending and if the Muslim ‘religion (tiorouriten-ifief. 1 ! ■< m /» m 
should not try to impose their religious vu ws o i other cm n i u * * U,ull,tli 

There was Injustioi, inequity and illegality in ti e mm " ‘V ”« 

sought to doprivo a dec roc-holder of the 'friul of Ids ollort" to i nbV* lf; W t n 
speaker referred to the efforts made m joil to i rB'lu B f simi -n" ini P TP 
registration of moneylenders in the issomblv on 1, tl- f 1 lhl P 
after coHocting tko opinions of various local Ciovm mnunts c trae li XAhnd, “' Ju 
tliat tho task of registration would be ininossihlu and fii» .l!, , ", ; m }‘ 0 * l / s ", ,u 
root of the rural credit system. Mr. Boy'O’i^ t!lu 

monts attitude towards the Bill, said ‘that the Ouvornment 10 

principles of tho Debtors’ Promotion Bill but its attitu l ” was in dhif. •' thu 

to creditors, and (2) the avoiding of anythin- ®. M ( \1 Durnft , 4 ? 
systom. Ho thou indicated those clauses wh'ioh the (iovorn m mi u e m ° 1 10 ,!, T' Jlt 
efthor in the pres, mt or amended form. The 1 nZ 2 ■! '« , '!f rll,| S 

raent would mainly oppose tho proposal for the rBidrif.' n J" L Uw t! f 
m the opinion of tho Government was undesirable and’impraefk- tblo' 1 m ‘’ > " Hrs wJlwil 
Rao Bahadur Okhotturam , the movor of tho Bill n m t * 

levelled against tho Bill and poiuttHi out that Homo of f?i«» \ M L \ I ;n 
Ids Bill at a revolutionary Urnmnini ai d j.i t M LX 
nothing of those in hm hill and ,t was purely a .n^m N L J?, , mru w ; w 
regard to the proposal of registraliug moneylender*. he sail llnlih I s ' •" 

force m Bnglwid. since JiW), which had not fur ed u( Omum 1 A ‘ "V^V'I 
country. _ Jis motion that the Bill ho taken info no, wide Am »f . • «ii *f ’ n. / IH , ’ ,t 
aad earned. Tho couueii thou adjoumod till the 2:>Uu ^ 1 0 h} ' VM) 

25fck NOVEMBER Throe of tho ehuod tlmmuo mvim-l iu ,hv rt4n , , 

to tho Bill roHitlfcmg in a victory for the Uovcnnm*ut IwicI a ,d Jv c „ 
ocrnion, by a majority of one on all oocaaious, U ' U ' li (m ihml 

liiBurdorly soonoH wore wituusnod during tho mnml divUhm a, 

Iiad to warn membow ngainHt lisiri^ force m mimmlm vo ? s! 1 1 ' u ! J 
canvassing m tho I fall, tho President war nod h a nt S * sin I 

voting and division belre fee ‘mSt WUS , h , tl f P r 

(mvomraoiit lobby. In the meantime, however, ilto Pruiideut ium™i tf “i :J Hltl 
under a misapprehension that the time allowed was throo mhiX-s ff tl 1 l V 

ztvzz s s± 

. Goverament amendmont sought to substitute tho words “to «»,»,. 

m place of “to other land owned and posKossod bv” in the otaiiKo rnUtlnl ?,° ol 
tml. osoraption of land in execution of decrees, which read ^ l ", tiu 
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The President ruled that the amendment be split into two, one for deletion of tho 
words “other land owned and possessed” and the other for substitution of words 
w to other sources of,” 

The House divided on both tho amendments *, the first was carried by BQ to 37 
votes and the second was lost by 88 to 37 votes. 

The third amendment moved by Pir Akhar AU desired that tho words “to other 
sources of personal income of” be inserted in place of tho words “to other laud 
owned and possessed by” which had already boon deleted through iho Government 
amendment. 

The Government opposed the amendment, which was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

Earlier in the day, the House passed without discussion the first (three clauses of 
the Bill 

The Government moved an amendment to clause 4 relating to the period of 
temporary alienation, limiting the period to twenty yoais as provided only in case 
of statutory agriculturists. Mr. A. V. Ask with,, Home Secretary, moving tho 
amendment said that unless the representatives of rum-statutory agriculturists 
expressed a desire to be included in the purview of the clause, Government could 
not but oppose any extension of the principle of the Land Alienation Act, 

Mr. Choudhri Chhotturam and members of tho Rural Parly, opposing tho 
Government amendment, opined that there was no reason why protection, which had 
been given to statutory agriculturists should not be extended to all agriculturists, 
They further contended that by accepting the Government amendment the .Bill 
would become a class measure. 

Raja Naredranath and other members of the Hindu Benches, supporting tho 
Government amendment said that the money-lenders had advanced money to non- 
statutory agriculturists in the belief that land belonging to this class of debtors was 
available for liquidation of their debts. It would be unjust to limit that security to 
the prejudice of moneylenders. 

The Finance Member , explaining the Government position, said that it was a 
constitutional Government and would not do any act which was unconstitutional* 
Protection given to a certain class under tho Laud Alienation Act could not bo 
extended to other classes, without the consent of the party. 

The amendment when put to vote, was carried. The Council then 'adjourned* 


20th. NOVEMBER :~The Rural Unionist Party won three out of four divisions to-day 
on amendments to the Bill sponsored by their leador, despite the strenuous and combined 
opposition of the Government and the Hindu Party. With their voting strength 
considerably augmented to-day, the Party carried everything before them. 

Following yesterday’s tussle in the Council over Clause 5, Rao Bahadur 
Ohhoturam announced in the Council to-day, when it resumed discussion on the 
Clause, that an agreement had been reached between the Government and hits Party 
(Umomst Party) over the clause, and lie moved tho following fresh Clause In place 
of the original clause : “Suck portion ot the judgment debtor’s land shall he exempted 
from temporary alienations, as m the opinion of the Collector, having regard to tho 
judgment debtor’s income from all sources, except such as is independent ou tho will 
of another person, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance of tho judgment debtor 
and the members of his family, who are dependent on him.” b 

The mover stated that Clause 5 as amended yesterday had boon rendered meaning- 
less and that he was glad that an agreement had been reached on tho new clause that 
he had moved between the Government and his party. 

notl ^ ndl1 mG321 h 0 is complained that the new clause was being Introduced at short 

The President took the sense of the House,, which favoured introduction of the new 
clatge and Dr. Chhotturam s amendment to this effect was put to vote and carried. 

By an amendment to Clause 9, Mr, Chhotturam wanted that notwithstanding any 
custom to the contrary, the ancestral property in tho hands of the subsequent holder 
shall not be liable to attachment in execution of decree or order of court relating to 
debt incurred by any of his predecessors instead “of notwithstanding anything to the 

m mt for ihe timo beiag la forc ^ 

Government opnosed the amendment which was, however, carried by 43 to 30 

Iwa il ti wll 6 a £ a i a 031 Glause 9 ou another amendment which was carried 

by 4o to 34 votes, Government opposing. 
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crops and taw, except sugarcane 
carried despite the Government and 


Clause 10, providing for exemption of standing 
and cotton, fiom attachment or sale was also 

Hindu on posit lou by a majority of eight rotes . , , , , . r 

Mr. Mukunialnl Puri, Hindu Party, owmsi'ig iho '•-aivw‘. win! iljat if standing 
crops were exempted, the agricultural debtor would soil ihorn bofoiu they were xipe 
and tlie creditm would not be able to execute his decree. # 

Mr. Bond, Finance Member, stated that the statutory agi iculhm, s laud was already 
exempted from attachment under Llie Alienation Act and sane! ion and !km k! c l Vi‘U to a 
member for a measure relating to trees. The* flnu-.u then, adjourned till the <w8th. 


28th. NOVEMBER Tho discussion v as tv->.rned to- 
The clause provides that where an application to uxcent 


lay on clause 11 of the Bill, 
a* decree not being a decree 

Krantfiw Xn '7iij umrtioiiV'h : w WJn maU no orl -r r.r -a- -ni , lim <>! l!i« s;iin« «lc«:r.*n 'JiiiM 
fie made upon any fresh ai-plw-Ki.m jir'‘!sunt>> i ..ft-r tha cx-punnrm of sre roars From 
the date or the decree as long as n judgment debtor lud net .randuluilL or ion ibl> 
prevented the execution of a decree. 

By an amendment Mr. \fnkunVnl Pm i 
six years such periods as aouH be spent <n 
otliei disputes, as also the pencil for which a . , 

from British India etc. But iho amendment wn* rejeefid. . . , , 

Opposing tho clause Pandit Nnnak Ohmtd accused Ihe Government echoing a 
party to an Act which would deprive a creditor of Ids dues, fie characfenzcd Hie 
1 ill as a daylight robbery. , , , f lt t * ,, 

C headhunt O hot it Ham, the mover of the Bill, said that tho question before tho 
House was fo reduce the period of execution ,s fwm ' 1 ■ K ’ MiVC in mv V( ^ra, 

m . i . . 1. . _ j 1 „ i 


wanted to exclude from this period of 
p>*ddm \ objections lo an attachment oi 
iudg/mmt debtor may have been absent 


13 ; 


of a decree from 12 years fo six years. 

not only in the decreed wider, 
period they would bo making tho decree-* 


i execution ui a mvuvu uvut ^ * Vs 

Twelve years were ton long and induced nidijfqrenoo not onl^ ia tho d ooroo -1 mid or, 


but also" in the creditor, By reducing (ho 

holder more vigilant than novo , . ,, , ,, , , f 

Tho clause was carried without division. Clause 12 providing that the > hnrdm of 
proving that any consideration, alleged to have boon paid by a moneylender actually 
passed, shall he’ on him (money-lender} mot with a strong opposition from tho Hindu 
party and the Government, „ . t 

Mr, Andrntnn, legal remembrancer, said that if tho burden gif proof was placed on 
tho creditor the result would be that he would produce more witnesses and coni would 
ultimately have to be paid by the debtor. Ho said that it was not fair to subject a 
particular class of litigants to* a different law of evidence, . 

Tho House was divided on the clause winch was carried by 84 fo M votes. 

There was again a loam opposition to tlm clause relating to the n*ipsf ration of 
money-loaders which was one of the main provisions of the Bill Pandit Nnnak (Jiawl 
said that the question of registration of money-lenders was altogether imw m India 
and had boon rejected as impracticable after due consideration m tho past. 

Sir Jogind&r Singh, Minister for Agriculture, reminded the House that according 
to the Banking Enquiry Commi Heels statistics there wore nearly I JOB ugnetmumi 
money-loaders and asked tho supporters of the bill if they wanted this ivsfmtmii to 
be imposed on agriculturists themselves for whose benefit they ^ wore enacting thm 
measure, Tho clause was rejected by 34 to HO votes and iho remaining seven clauses 
of the Bill relating to tho registration of money-lenders also dropped automatically and 
tho Bill, as amended, was read for the second time. 


Ahsautw on «Itwan Binuu CoNmm’im 

29*. NOVEMBER:— Galleries wore full when tho House took up to-rlav the consi- 
deration of IIh" adjournment motion by Sardar Bishan Singh to discuss the situation 
created hv a dastardly and murderous assault on Jiwari Biogh on the evening of No?, 
20 and to urge upon tho Government to take necessary steps for oiwumg tho 
safety of life and property m the province. The g mover alleged that ^ Jiwan 
Singh, the victim, was assaulted by the Muslims m broad daylight in tho 
Muslim area and that none came to his rescue nor attempted to apprehend the 
assailants, Ifo complained that the Government were not courageously upholding 
tho dignity of the law, . # t 

Sardar Buta Singh deplored that this was not the first instance when iraoU 
cowardly acts had imn committed in Lahore, Bach crimes worn ugamst tho 
tenets of every religion and everyone should condemn them m no uncenam 
manner, He urged mi Government to impose a punitive police on the locality 
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tlio communal 
place of false 


press. 

leadeis 


He also appealed < to 
who wore misleading 


that such acts deserved the 
condemned and would continue 


concerned and further to suppress 
the Muslim councillors to take the 

the masses, ^ ,, , . ^ 

Nawab Ahmed far Khan Daultana reiteiattu. 
strongest condemnation. The Muslim councillors had 

M'TTSS W «* “*■ 

aSS ^aTii Xavak Chmd, welcoming the condomnation of suoh attacks ^"ultwocit 
members, appealed la tho Government to hold tho scales ovom.v ouwte 

■ win * «•»•" %»«i» ™ iwfu '*”*■' ,.2f i’g 

Jiwan Singh was left bleeding on the street fall c1 J°. l ’ ng h b notion forth- 

rescue, He added that strong condemnation of such acts a localities, 

coming from Muslim leaders. He urged the Government to tie 
where such incidents took place, an they treated Chittagong m Lou r) < «• 1 

PU 8i TJgmder Singh, Minister of Agriculture.saKlthat it y| C sS of 

humiliation that he was taking part m the debate. While stand o • themselves 

great changes in the Punjab, they ware fighting over trivial tus a « • / ; jJ 

ignoring the vital issues. He exhorted the members to carry the con 
acts outside the walls of tho House.. if bn wits a 

Sir Firozhhan Noon, Minister o Education, emphasised that .no Jl m-hioioles 
Muslim, could condone such acts which wore against the ver> 

of Islam. He appealed to the press not to bring tho communal factor befous ttio 

public and agreed with tho suggestion that demonstrations should ^^’II™. , 

The Finance Member said that tho Govoni wont had deplored •wAs m >r<> than 
others, as apart from humanitarian aspect, such incidents always a troi l 

in them and the Government wore most anxious to avoid, ajlaio-up ftommal 
feelings. He hoped that this would be tho last, of assaults. While if ? 
known yet that this particular caso was a communal one or otherwise the Government 
were doing their host to avert such incidents. What was noodod was a calm at»nos- 
phere and he appealed to tho House to bring about such an atmosphei e wh (h was a 
the more necessary on the eve of the introduction of reforms. Ho assuvml tho 
speakors that their suggestions would receive serious consideration of tho i ovw nmont 
and explained that action was being taken by the police m preventing buch a- 
added that investigations had shown beyond doubt, that there was no organized move- 
ment behind such incidents. Tho motion was put to tho vote and earned. 

Two Bills Cariubp 

Tho Ccuveil next discussed the third reading of the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill 
(an official bill) and the Punjab Debtors Protection Bill (non -official) both of which 
wore passed. The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The C. P. Legislative Coaacil 

August Sassion — Nagpur —8th. August to 17th- August 193S 


(jpni'ia Bill." Pa-sld 

Ths An-ntst se-ss-on ot tlio i’onfrai Proving Iz-tfsli.t 
Nafpur oii’thn 8t!«. August S935. Afier tom-u 

legdativo busmous. The House “<? 1 ’* '“l- 

Birds Animal Protection IUU «u*l t itj U 


\n OmuimI umiirmiwod a-t 
tiiM ifoiw U ml oflHai 

.. , ( ,.h luui H«K. -!'!•• !'■ r f 

Court * Awen haunt Hilt \yi.nw n »«uw. 


A Hlf{/ 


Mtblf 1 tjul ^ ii ,H *' tflj til »h" 


i» amend the C P. Court -Vat of l‘.H7 in oid-;r <" 'a-*" 
mont o£ the High Court of Ju^nturo in *fl>f { „ h , M Mi „• 

On the motion of the hmuiieo \1< m nn ,i Lu[uOnfC<i 

Amendment J3M ‘sU nn ' iL m^mMafiun of tin myai 

USSR i3s!rv3Sw - 

referred to the Select Commit, too. 

Pans: femvAi.s UoUday 

^.nRfwssy! % Sst* “™ a 

*>»»** 

Of OHO lioilflav > /lit 1 I t. n , 41*01 vji jfil ut if HI, M|", It 1 loJU 

isra.a,srr;i *sf\ sti‘ j :» j£r^&isstz 

They had uniformly opposed *sniuI<M i , * . » »iy>r* t,,. j *»* u»*(< Jni<i Has 
and Muslims and ike Finauoo Commit too appoints! in >> *«/»«. ih *n\ 

vtw The HiHolutiou was prosed to a divU.on ml .mrrw.1 I.j M votes to Jk 

IxmmTuun Kiuioatiox 

Tho Govocmiyint «fc, « (to fLiS^-rta "wh™ » S 

s“£»s, ™rtsr;: s' 1 -*”':! 
fcrs£»Trf ■» *. *’— •** •*» *** 

of relation with the existing industrial uBVoIopmenfc. 

Tim Item Ijwnawr 

- ay truer * Th n ad inurnment motion to discuss tho ^serious riot* aibon aw 

a r 4r.r B inr?i^“£ s«™ <£f . 

wltkmtl^on th0 adjournment motion, mff 

«%;r tr S? “SS SSJMW SUff- - 2 SSS ffi’S 
-gSJftg. gS.JS£ 

a -issvcs 'r. iu ss,r^ « s &r*» «««, „.™ » 
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[ NAGPUR- 


tA ■ Tj ie Coart of Enquiry has not yet given its findings and 1 

cannot therefore anticipate them but the Government are satisfied that enquiries are 
R pasted through dth expedition. L can only ash Urn House to wait until tho 

BDQ Thi motion 5 was supported by all sections of the House including Mrs. Rnmabai 

Ta ttl' Rowjhtnn, intervening later in the debate, ex idaiuod 
that the contribution ol a rupee each by soldiers of the king s hvmnoni to the fai mlj 
nf the deceased villager was not by way of compensation but should bo < mi;, mured as 
sltSmg the nrge^necds of the fairly. The Wil and Military aol hoi ins wore 
still investigating' tho incident. Tho Govurnmrat wore roomvmg niuorLs day to day 
and were keeping closest touch with tho rtovdopmen s. I ho Hepiil v Infim'.itui'- 
General of Police was on the spot at present. The crucial pioblem was the diflu.ulto 
of identification. Ho hoped within a very short time investigations would conclude 
and ho appealed to tho mover to withdraw the motion. 

Several momhers complained that tho Government had not taken notion so fai 
despite the fact that throe weeks had already passed sunoo tho oocuimion. Uio motion 
was carried without division, after which tho House adjourned. 

Debtors Relief Bill 

12A. AUGUST In tho Council to-day, tho Debtor’s Belief Bill why h unffinwoiif 
considerable changes in the Select Committee stage was opposed by I he Home Member, 
Mr. Raghamndra Rao , who* said that if a law of thus kind icmiai nod in force, for three 
years, which itself was not a short period, it was sure to i* real u m the mind ol tho 
creditors a feeling of insecurity leading to the restriction of the muvummd of capital 
from creditors to debtors. The Bill would give a sort of moratorium and ho mentioned 
several Government measures for affording relief to the distressed agrumltunshL iho 
Bill was defeated by 20 to 36 votes. 

Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The IIouso also rejected the Tenancy Amendmuni Rill by 12 to 30 votes. The 
Bill sought to change the present law to enable the tenantry and Malpuzara of jhe 
Province to overcome the present difficulties, arising from economic depression. The 
Government opposed both the non- official Bills. 

Hindu Religious Trusts Bill 

13ih, AUGUST; — The Council devoted practically tho whole day discussing an impor- 
tant non-official Bill affecting tho management of Hindu religious and chart table 
trusts in the Province, tabled by Dr, P, 8, Desk mulch. The Bill was originally 
introduced on January 31, 1935 and gave rise to much agitation amongst 
the orthodox section of tho Hindu community. 

Visitors’ galleries which were deserted yesterday wore packed with Malmnf®, 
Brahmin priests and Sanatanista who # had run down to Nagpur from distant 
places to watch the Bill’s fate. Excitement prevailed both in and out of tho 
Bouse. „ t # , , J% 

The object of the Bill was to secure better management and administration of 
Hindu religious and charitable public trusts and to ensure that trusts funds 
and trusts property were not diverted to objects foreign to tho purpose of the 
trust. It was based largely on the Madras Hindu religious Endowments Act 
of 1927, 

In moving reference of the Bill to a select committee, Dr, Dmhmnkh said 
that tho board which would be set up under the Bill to supervise management 
of these institutions would put a stop to tho squandering^ of funds. Ho assor- 
ted that public opinion supported tho Bill, which, in, itself, was a reply to 
Sanatanists 1 " objections and that ho had no desire to unduly interfere with 
the purpose of trusts* To vote against the Bill was, in bis opinion, voting for 
corruption* 

Mr. B, K Bamrjm , Bovenuo Secretary, opposing the Bill on behalf of 
the Government said that non-official opinion thereon was equally divided* 
Trusts in the province were small in number and their income limited* Even in 
Madras where their number was largo, the system had failed there, - by invol- 
ving considerable loss to the taxpayer, The measure involved serious inter- 
ference in religious rights, customs and sentiments of Hindus and the matter 
was of top great importance to be decided on the counting of meads. Qonolu- 
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ding, ho added that the Government ooal^ not . 
ohargo on provincial menuos ov on i ‘ £ y Alanqalmurti , 7’. <L - 

Messrs, //iifer AD, /too Saheb Fulai, , c01ftml , tee, while /-W4 «W«i. 

and &. <?. Say»/ral supported the motwn fm st - ■ o ri- ' Ba i, a dur Tampon 

Mr y jV AaZe, its* Haheb Lala Jnmarayan 

^%2Li Tanibe, Mr. if. 

rr 1 Bdt ir Sy tl0 fel°t that Slain prov£ioi therSof were, of a «'mtcnt>ons 
nat 'ciosuro was applied for 

debate, but several member . p l o*? ^ to 17. 

tioa io closure was, howovei, defeatul ^ , 

Mr. motion for : ruoiroulal ou n t » 1 hkllll 

public opinion thereon was ihmi jm ■» ^ m *|iipu* 0 f fri*< 

votes to 24. Government members %eio Mvui mo 
officials abstained from voting. 

Lorn, fto-Govr. (2 nd. Awsd)1.iu. 

The House also agreed lo Mr. (fliill''’' ’S;i!""'lo' 11 f'f L hl'S!' » 8 ; ? l, ! i5, 4 

Local self-Governmont (second ar mm imui .) 1 >»« N lv .,; ( |; nK within municipal 

committee. Tho Bill sought to pioeludo <u > ! ■ Yinu-cbairmau or member 

limits for election, selection or appoint » on* ; ? V‘ w ,*??** qunlilioution of a 
of a District Council or Local B°aid, ,| l 0 „ tt d h otherwise nnah ted 

voter under the Act, is resident within < motion. The Omitted then 

under the Act. The Government did nut oppose Gw nmmn. 
adjourned till the lf)t!u 

Libellous Press Comments on Members ^ . . ** 

15th. AUGUST : — la tho Council to-day, after tho liVulloivi comments 
S. IV. A, Uizm made the following statement with refold to amgoi 

on the members of the Council t > ar * m 

“I have observed with regud that oT huu’ide memh-rs of this 

columns of tho newspapers gouoci , ul(l ,!, the guard mu of its privileges, I 

House. As tho spokesman of this I '> «*“ ,l *' , ,, is dint il an hon'bhs member 

cannot allow them to go uniiotieed. My d . e i u.i Hmise, i must pro- 

iB libelled outside with regard to his <*“duul. , u ’ ' j wmild request 

toot him as far as I can In ho Wu« ' , d 1! ys ’If bo on the Wfc- 

the hon’ble members to bring I hem to my notice and > k >'i.ui 

out for them ” . Ur r / Kniar. Opposition Loader, had 

^•jsstjrt •" u,i i “ 

T^tttX^CSS&SRTk .»'!»»■ « *• |,r “ nl 

proceeding to reach a tfetUoimml. ^ 

Establishment of a Uimi Unnrr 

16th. AUGUST :- When tho in “mnocfion^wiS 

mentary demand of one rnpeo fo L “ d( ! ,‘° v l L ‘u U Jammry 9 next, Mr. R. A. 

*U^t.5ySX Y&Smrnmk m. »■ T. 

v, antjalmw li supported him. , T/vailI (Government’s letter dated, dune 

In reply, the Homo Member roferrod to th« M ^Vf^undor Koction 101 
30, 1034, to tho Government of India on rf 10 . ^ , ™fr » including tho Chief .Inshco, 

of the Government of India Act, out of »'* l u <^ b, and %je remtuning will belong to 
will be barristers, two members officers ov pleaders. Thiit was tho |>osi- 

so to- 4 wa « thua wrfwL 

SiLAMES OUt 
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attack on the Government’s policy in tho matter. It may bo recalled that in March 
last, the Council refused to vote supplies for the restoration of cuts on tho giouivi oi 
financial stringency. Subsequently, expenditure to restore cuts m reserved depart- 
ments was certified under Section 72 (t) of the Government of India Act. Lho present 
demand was brought forward as the Government considered that tin* Govormneiit 
servants of all classes should receive equal treatment in this inspect and bn»iovea thar 
the existing discrimination will bo recognised as unjust. They, therefore, a; Led ‘he 
Council to reconsider its decision by presenting a supplementary demand 

Several members opposed the demand on the ground that the Government move 
was a violation of the views clearly expressed in* the House and that rest oral ion of 
cuts in grants to local bodies was the more pressing need. 

The lion. Mr, Khapardc was glad to note that the inequality now t prevalent 
in the salaries of Education (Transferred). Department was ^ nppivmf-H and 
there was desire to remove it. As regards grants fo local bodies, they t were bringing 
forward a token demand to indicate that the Government was o\mnming the possi- 
bility of restoring cuts and that was rnoio than a promise. 

The House agi oed to the demand by 44 votes to 10 

Supplementary demands for other Transfer red Departments w<*re alio voted 

The Council next agreed to spend Us. 20, 000 for tho consti notion of muds m tirn 
Province, Expenditure under this head will be financed from tho Government of India 
Reserve, under Road Development Account. 

The House farther agieou to spend one lakh of rupees for res wnsf motion of tho 
C. P. Secretariat Buildings dining tho current year. The total cidimaiod cost of 
restoration of the building to its former condition is two lakhs. 

Bloving another supplementary demand m regard to grant, to local bodies for 
education and general purposes," tho Hoidhle Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, stated 
that the Government appreciated tho hardships imposed on local hot lies by cuts m 
grants. They were at present examining tho question, Tho demand was agreed to, 

First Offenders Pa rook limn 

The lion’ll© Mr. Haghavendra Jiao introduced an important measure in respect 
of release on parole of first offenders. In moving that tho Bill bo referred m a 
select commiffoe, Mr. Rao said ; “The legal basis of probation rests on the power 
of tho court to suspend conditionally tho imposition or execution of a sentence. Its 
aim is to substitute for imprisonment or some other penalty a form of penal 
treatment which, it is assured, will be best able to achieve tho reformation of tho 
offender. Probation mid parole are justified on the basts of their avowed reforma- 
tive influences and if has been claimed that a largo percentage of probationers and 
paroled persons do not return to crime. The Bill is a modern and rational departure 
in penal treatment.” The motion was agreed to, 

AojfflotTMfPiuxi Produce Market Rm, 

The JTon’ble Mr, B, G, Kkaparde next moved that the 0, P. Agricultural 
Produce Market Bill as reported by the select committee be passed into law, to 
which the Council agreed, The Bill, which was based on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, aimed at putting a stop to various malpractices 
which prevailed in grain markets and prevent the agriculturists from receiving his clue 
share of the final price of Ilia produce. 

Cotton Qinntno Amend, Biol 

Tho UorThfo Mr. R Gordon's Cotton Ginning arid Pressing Factories (C« XV) 
Amendment Bill, seeking to cheek certain malpractices like watering and mixing 
of cotton and false packing of bales was circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. 'Tli© Council then adjourned, 

DELiMimmN Commotes Rfuort 

17th, AUGUST :■ — Visitors’ galleries were crowded io*day when the Council 
commenced discussion on tho u. P. Delimitation Committee’s report and proposals 
for delimitation of constituencies of the Central Provinces and Borar Legislative 
Assembly, under tho new constitution. . , , , . 

The Bon’ble Mr, II Gordon, Finance Member, and President of the provincial 
Delimitation Committee, presented the Committee Report and urged the members 
to , express their opinion thereon, “Government*’, he said, w is not committed 
do the Middle Scheme or any other Scheme laf considers that the tentative 
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scheme provides a suitable basis for discussion with 
of members of the House. The Final conclusion of 
with the Delimitation Comittoe and the discussions 
brought to the notice of the Hammond Committee, 
said that under the India Bill, winch has now boon . 


DELIMITATION COMMITTEE'S BE PORT &>* 

a view to elicit opinion 
the Government, together 
in the House will be 
Proceeding Hon Mr. Gordon 
enacted into law, the Central 
Provinces and Berar would tie one province. He asked the members to take tins 
point into consideration while discussing the Uepnrt and view too province as om* 
mut instead of a conglomeration of conflicting mtore.,ts. 

Mi% Gordon next dealt with tho details of tin Middle Miouw and conohidni;- 
stated that the Middle Scheme adumbrated m the Import sungnt. 1o oftc t a compro- 
mise between conflicting intoi ests. It was 
measure of agreement and he had no doubt 

k^Mr.^Cj. Ke'dar (Opposition Leadoi ; then lnowii the followin'; muciidmont 
w And upon such consideration tins Council is of 
scheme should be framed on tho following principled 

That no weightage should on any account hi 

1 ■ ' r ‘ * tui\ *> 


also bdWil on the 
that it would lead to 


'neatest common 
mvatest common 


opmmu tint the ilehmifation 


(a) That no weightage Simula on 
delimitation of reserved and unreserved non- Muni unjxMt 
population basis, inequalities, if any, to be adju.Mo 
strength. • (o) that a tahsil should orduianly he a umt. 
out o? two seats allotted to Labour, one should ho Jillod by 
(e) that seats so released from Borai should hr 


given to IVrar ; (h) that 
thould generally proceed on 
on consideration of voting 
of constituency ; (d) that, 
Trade Union oottstitmmcy ; 
allocated to Marathi Central 
Hoards seat i reserved for 
in exchange for an un reserved! 


Provinces and Jublmlpoie division ; (f) that, as 
scheduled castes, one more scat bo allotted to Borar 

seat to bo transferred from Berar to Central Provinces. , „ , . 

This Council is further of opinion that a scheme based # on these prmmplmi be 
prepared by tho Central Provinces Govornmont and submitted to tho Hammond 
Commission and that no other schemes hitherto submitted, which are inconsistent 
with the above principles, would be acceptable to this House: 

In moving the amendment Mr. Kedar devoted special attention to the question 
of allocation^ of seats to Berar, Referring to tho South Borough Corami^bm’H 
Report he 'pointed out that in tho pro-Knform days, tho proportion of elected 
representatives from Berar to that of (!, P, wm 2 to ft, Thy Monfford Reforms 
allotted 14 seats to Berar on the same proportion, tho voting strength of each 
constituent part of the province being tho, guiding principle. Ho urged, Out 
members from Berar should stick to the principle bv which they hurl gamed m tUn 
oast On population basis, Berar was entitled to 2d seats, while on the voting 
strength she was entitled to 11) seats. The Middle Scheme provided S scats m excess 
of the voting strength, and five of the population basis Neither financial considera- 
tions nor population basis were ever the basis for allocation of seats m tho past ami 
ho considered that Berar was entitled only to 22 seats. 

Referring to tho contention of Benins Hint the y were entitled to more mda 
because they contributed more revenue, Mr. Kudar said that the demand was undemo- 
cratic. Tho India Bill did not go further than conferring a special responsibility on 
the Governor for ensuring that a reasonable proportion of provincial expenditure was 
spent on Borar. The mother of Parliaments could not concede a] demand of the Mad 
mad© by Berar members. i , t . M „ . .. 

Mr. B. A . Kanitker (Nationalist, Berar) said that Borar Members would move the 
following amendment to tho motion of Mr. ICedar 4 , 

“And having considered it, this House resolves that m vim of tho political 
importance of Berar and its contribution to provincial finances, the representation 
proposed to be given to Borar is extremely inadequate and although, according to the 
principles of representation recognized m enacting the, Government of India Act, 
193 j, War can legitimately chum 43 out of 112 seats m the legislative Assembly 
of the province, it should be allotted at least 3? , seats m that tho interest of Berar 
may be safeguarded and adjustment of the conflicting Interests of the two parts of 
the province facilitated:" _ t „ 

In support of his contention Mr. Kamtkor said that the weightage allowed to 
Muslims in the province should not be saddled on Berar only^ They must also 
exclude the aboriginal population of the province while determining the voting 
strength as these classes had been separately provided for. Berar under these 
circumstances formed 24 per cent of the total population of the province ami put of 
the 84 (Non-Mahomedan) divisible seats she was entitled to 21 spats, Muslims of 
ifrnr would get 6 seat* while 3 seats would be allotted to special canitituiuclee, 
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TMs was the basis on which the Mi idle S sh miu fu i b * m fr.im * 1 
further stated that tho case of this provmio \s;u ou » n\ i »?xi nl m 
Berar was entitled to one third seats as had hi* mi provide i for 
Chambers. 

Rao Saheb Fulay (Labour) m urging that at bud oho si - a* o it. of tW Ko 
allotted to Labour should be filled by the Trade Union co i j if v n>'v run ddered 
that the Middle Scheme was thoroughly mnsatis factory uni itu boa * mmH<* ns it 

omniums and cmumssM- 
> '-appfirfei Mr lie hr s 


to Labour 

the Middle Scheme 
"ignored the basic principles formulated by the various 
ons appointed by Uis Majesty's Government. IF* 
admendment. 

Mr. Q. A. Garni (Depressed Classes spokesmen) 
letter recently published on tho question of pnmutv 
Pact anti urged that four should bo tho maxi mam 
of candidates at such elections, IFo aho phuvi^ 1 
to the Depressed Classes in Berar. 

Mrs. Ramahai Tam be was at the moment satisfied 
meats for representation of women from Urban areas. 
Khan Bahadur Byrd Hifazat AIK supporting tin* 


ton "d 
vti-m, 
Hlifo'td of 

lor incr * m 


1 1 Mr, Gwilhih 
riiilur tho IMm.t 
oumm’im number 
• ‘ 1 t'fprc.HMialam 


with the |»nqh>vi*d unange- 


uiwn Input *uii 


her due share m repiv mutation at th 


fhaf I War 
expense of 


has already had more than 
other parts of the province. 

Dr, Punjab Rao Desk mulch (Berar) emphasised that it was no ouiry for Bern- 
to have one representative at least in the future cubhw, Wth a view \n 

safeguard the interests of Beharis, While gmmruily arreem^ wifit Mr limit, 

her’s viewpoint, ho urged that the iidunWs of ’rum! women Wmld'iW ho 

sacrificed. Although Mr. Gandhis intarprotuHou of the pnvrdms on rW mm Jhm 
of primary election m tho Poona Pact, us outlined h hh M-W\ urns mi cor rM 
he was prepared to agree with it to bring Depressed dikes in Imo witfi 

facilities extended to non-Mahomcdans in tho matter of uloettmis, 

Mr ‘ ^ ai K as % {i J in ' tl im worn scats to Dupres nl Claw 

Berar. While Mr. M, ¥ . bhnrvrf (Nagpur division Muslim) said 

need entertain no fears as regards treatment they would I* 

Central provinces since she had in the past Wn nhvnvs 
latter province. 1 ‘ J 

nl m £,/ t/b £ aw & com i>1ainpU that Ifemr had had advanla^ma treatment 
at the hands o£ the Government In proforowa! to tho Central f’ravinm 

Mi. Kedar s amendment as regards represent id ion im population basis was 
earned by 81 votes to 29. The clauses m-ownmudi.n: no w&hto i/, to 

1h rough 


in 

in 

that Bornr 
uncorded by the 
fairly treated by the 


population 

w carried b,v 33 votes to TO. Tlia’o¥r8o'ttShK‘Trfi!Mmr riwmflatmii 
a Trade Union Constituency W adopted by 27 votes to lb 1 M m 

not^ad 0 m!' t d ho ff a ^™ 0I t, 0 -; ‘-1 amUl l dme , ut to «w JU'ujtaratiou of a schema 

not nasea on t ie above principles was not moved. 

The Mouse then adjourned sine die . 



The Assam Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Shillong — 10th. to 18th- September 1935 

Tlio autumn session of tlio Assam Legislative Counoil opomsl at Shillong on the 
I Oth. September 1935. Two Government Bills, the Assam Municipal Amendment 
Bill and the Assam Local Self-Government. Bill weie moved lor eotirideintion 
after the presentation ui reports of Select committees. The Council then adjourned. 

Enquiry into Ryots’ Position 

1 1th. SEP TEMBER: — Tho suggestion that a Committee hr* appointed to 
inquire into the present economic position rtl the ryots of the province was 
accepted by the Council to-day. 

A resolution m this respect was moved by Mr, Boh ini K, Qhndhuri who recommen- 
ded the appointment of a committee, consisting; of the Hon. tho Revenue Member, 
two Divisional Commissioners, tho Director of Agriculture and five members 
elected by the Assam Council to inquire into the rural economic position and 
the factors responsible, and to .suggest means for the amelioration of the 
ryots. The mover said that the condition of the ryots was “going from bad to 
worse,” while the so-called peasant proprietors were in a grave plight He quoted 
figures to show that imports into Assam of such products as rice, molasses, 

f ur, sugar, wheat, ghee and mustard far outweighed the export of these products, 
[e was ot opinion that Assam’s products were not sufficient to meet the needs 
of Assam consumers. He did not agree with those who held that the agricul- 
tural products of the province were lying in the granaries for ward of suitable 
marketing facilities, 

Tho Him , Mr, W. A. Scott, Revenue Member, while sympathising wifli 
tho condition of tho r^ots, opposed tho resolution on the ground that signs 
woro now visible of the ryots securing bettor prices for their products, Tho revenue 
returns for the last four months, he said, showed hotter realization of land revenue as 
compared with tho corresponding period last year and tho downward trend had been 
checked. The speaker assured the House that Hie Government were hi tidying the 
situation and would derive ocmsulciablo benefit from the preliminary report of 
the Bengal Economic Inquiry as rural conditions in Assam and Bengal were practically 
similar. In regard to imports and exports, Assam was exporting annually nearly 
2,7 00, (XX) raaunds of tea, 

Mr, Sanat Kumar Das suggested that the crops had been ’destroyed by 
the floods owing to the want of u sufficient number of railway culverts, While the 
ryots wore paying increased revenue the conditions of their land was daily 
deteriorating in productivity and lit tie or nothing was being done to remedy this state 
of affairs. 

Bai Bahadur Nilambar Dull said that Assam, stood in urgent need of a 
recovery plan and an Economic Inquiry Committee was necessary— not to 
produce a voluminous report but to evolve a constructive scheme for Improving 
agricultural produce and prices, 

Mr, IF, E. D, Cooper welcomed the proposal, while Mr, Kminath Bmkm 
suggested that i£ the ryots could not cultivate paddy they should raise rabi 
eropSj such as pulse, etc, and that the committee should look * into this 
question. 

Mr. Joqendranath Gohain said that the agricultural prices wore falling, and if 
ryots’ condition did not improve the finances of the Government would 
suffer, 

Mr, TL G . Dmmhy x Secretary, Transferred Departments, pointed out 
that the Government had appointed a small marketing organization in Assam 
which had already collected - valuable "data on which work could proceed* The 
Gkwerament would take the Council and the public lute their confidence when 

27 / 
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the report of the marketing Officer was received, [furthermore, the Commissi- 

oners 1 of the two Valleys had been asked to report on the indebtedness of the 
ryots The present moment, the speaker added, was not opportune, Lora, the 
financial point of view, for the organizing of research work for rabi crops anti 
he was of opinion that a now Economic Inquiry Committee would he premature m 
view of what the Government were already doing in this matter. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried by a majority of votes, 

Tolu Free Traffic on Bridges 

Rai Bahadur Kilamhar Datta moved a resolution recommending that the vowntlr 
constructed bridges over the Delung and Dikhow rivers be made toll free for aii 
vehicular traffic and pedestrians. He agreed that these bridges were 

constructed from the Petrol Tax Fund, and as motorists had already been 
faxed they were being made to pay twice over. , , . , . . . 

The Hon, Rat Bahadur Ptonio'le Chandra Datia , Judimal Member, asked 
why general revenue should bear the maintenance cost of those bridge*, If h 
were a question of principle az to whether all major bridges should bo mmb$ 
toll free that would be a different matter, but lie could not differentiate in favour 
of these two bridges, 

The resolution, being put to the vote, was lost by 2d to voles. 

Other Bills 

The Council next took into consideration the Assam Municipal Awn&mmt Bill 
1934, the Assam Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces Registration Hill, 19X1 
and the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill , 191 >5. U was agreed that the Assam 

Embankment and Drainage Bill 1935, should bo circulated for public opinion. 

The Government also accepted the motion for the appointment of ^ ji Select Loin* 
miitee to consider tho Assam Land Revenue Reassessment Bill, 1935. 

Separate University Fort Anhui 

13th. SEPTEMBER:— Tho Uouneil to-day passed iho supplementary demands for 
grants under General Administration, Police, Education and Oivil Works, The demand 
for the appointment of a separate university for Assam led to a long discussion, 

Mr, Roftini Kumar Chowdhury , in the course of a cut motion, severely criticized 
the appointment of Mr. <L R. Cunningham on^ financial reasons. He was of 

opinion that the Government might have appointed one of tho local officers, 
like Mr, Roberts, who was then on leave and who would be returning to India 
exactly at the time when Mr. Cunningham was expected to return, namely, toward* 
the end of October, In his opinion it was a waste of money to pay hm 

passage both ways in addition to a salary of Ita, 1,250 per mensem when the work 
of collection of data for a scheme could well he done by a local officer with an 
additional expenditure of only Us, 175 per month by creating a post of lecturer. 

Mr. Kasinath 8 (tibia pointed out that tho amount now sought for, viz. 
Its. 7,400 was a misleading one as it included only tho salary of the office 
for three months, while in reply to a question only this morning tho Hon hie 
Minister had said that the special officer would finish his work by March next 
which meant nearly five months’ wotk. 4 „ • *r 

Khan Bahadur Mmlavi Keramatali said that ho had great respect for Mr. 

Cunningham, but ho was afraid that I he Government^ had been proceeding so 
slowly m this matter that no scheme could be ready m time for presentation 
before tho Subvention Committee-. Tho resolution for the establishment of the 
university was passed in the Council in May last and now it was Septem- 
ber, They had heard that a man was being asked to collect material and figures, 
but he had not even been appointed as yet” , .. e 

Mr, //. ff, Demehy deprecated a discussion on tho compaiativo merit of 
officers on tho floor of the House. He informed the House that the special 
officer had already boon appointed subject to sanction by the Government of 
India and that ho would reach India by the end b of October* As regards the 
time do bo taken, ho expected the work to be finished «i three months, though 
some more time might be taken for preparation of the report t ; * 

Khan Bahadur NurmHin Ahmed disapproved of the appointment on the ground 
that when a special committee would he sitting to examine the aohome wre- 
pared by the special officer* the latte would be out of India and this would b# 
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Khan Sahib J tanlavi Mahmad 


All did not appreciate the views M tho A^am^c 

members hi disapproving such a small expenditure as Rs. 01 iru ‘ ?iK 

a good special officer when they would have R> spend lakhs for a university 

The Hon'bU Maulun Abdid IhimnU Education MniisteK proieded that tm 
Government was doing everything they could to expedite V ' 

and that even now they were colic dmg nnterial *oi preparing a sent m.> * 
the university in Assam." . t s , >, ,, , „, n i f j 

j?af B'lhadur Britt Jahan Chandra Gavwami asked whethd tins A c 
not be given to another officer to be done noth Less cost. f 

Mr. Gop'nira Lai Das Ghotclhnri said that those who were ciamouung loi a 
university tor Assam must he prepared to pay tin* nee essay y cost mr it. 

The cut motion being put the vote was tost La ‘AO to n>. 


Fyluiy tv Ihurwi* Doiwijmxyt 

BaiuiK iveJ cbps ted m Urn Oiolc demand for Rs. fy 107 inidm* 
fho evtra uKT“use of sahir t \ of me 
Wddaui Huiier Iiii'p<‘<'toi\ mid thf M«on,i! 
n‘ fh» h'-ad (d«*rL comma Loin (Blcoba 
(don me! was hS. 70 fo IN Ml Mu 
Niokols an. opted the po d of Umd 

s.*uh‘ u f U", GOO to !*s. 750 while ho 


Mr, Kutihtufh 
the Head u Bmki Department to ♦‘•we 
Chief Inspector of Beiders, th" second 
scale of pay of Us. 110 to Os. I0O 
although the sclmmo appro v« d l»s IB 
Saikia’s main amument w,m that Mr. 
Inspector of Boiler and ( «ime on th< 


was m Bengal and he saw no reason why Om puj had been nosed even hofoio 
one working season. Regarding the second Assist ant Boiler Inspcf tor he ^ 
no reason tor this appointment unless the Oovrnmmnt could show ‘hat ni 
number of boilers in the province had eoimulerahly Hiyasiased. H fl 
the speech ot the bile Reader of the Bouse, now His Excellency nir A ualian 
Lame to show that the number of boilers was gradually # decreasing.' . « 

He added that people were taking to crude mi engines lor cmnem once awl 
also to avoid hdhcratiou of hm’er examination. which means cleaning awl 
stoppage of work. Furthermore, the wood fnei in garden estates was pxmn any 
dwindling. As regards tiu* bringing of a head clerk from Bengal Jto a > 
justification wire* the work could he mamifjHi by a mao Horn tins province, as Bn* 
head dork need not he a technical man. 

Mr. Bob mi Kamrr Ohomthnry, in support ’of Mr. Haikm, suggested that e 
was no jiislificnuou for giving a special sail, ry to Mr. ■ Nwkfjlu \v leu , 
come on the pay ho was drawing* < B>*n*aL fie held that it tins nflic*o wu t • 
willing to wnrkBm the pav oftens die Government of Bengal imp, hi he asked 1 5 
another officer on the scale approved hv t ho Council He eomhumied else the *r f, P 
of a head Hoik from outside the province. , , . . , • * 4 

Mr. W it fh (Umpnr* a repni.>eutative of the Ten Planting ComimUws m I bet 
the importation of a highly paid clerk from Bengal was an expensive bBtuy 
this province could not afford. He wanted the expanse of the coder depai tmeut 
be kept within the bounds of its income. . , . , 

Mr. ff. M, Prichard, Chief Hoonitarj, said that, tho bovornmont hid ,na » l 
very carefully the expenses involved in the bmler deparimord and that h 

meat had to give a higher salary to the Chief Ikulor Inspector, Mg j * 

view of the fact that he would have had hotter prospects if he had tt t '“W" 4 

Similarly, the head dork !md to be paid morn as he would bo in tho 4 RU B^ 1 ^ f ^J 1 ; 
had he been in Bengal As regards the creation of a second Assistant fnsijj sob or, ii 
said it was necessary in his opinion because the number of boilers had mermai 
Mr, m L Ht'ottl Finance Member, justified the highorlpay given to the Lb\eUmM 
fn specter as he was an expenumicd hand, flu assured t\w ^ House & fwt ” 

carry on in future without oxtia cost Ho was for an efficient boiler dopai fmonf . 

Emmmm or Land lto«KT7» 

14tb. SEPTEMBER : -Tho Tfon. Mr. IF. L, Scott, Knaooo Member, to-te, »wipj»4 
on behalf of ttio Oovornmont of Awwm a resolution moved by Mr {M«n. A«wnr 
ahomlhm u miommonrlinK tbo grant of an adequate reduofaon ol pan. _^vemie 
for the year 1935. In Hie oourso of the debate Khan Schfur Madam JwuM* 
Ahmad said that ryots wore prnreRtod from reaping memlieis 

to the hoary rtwonuo and Khan Bahadur Mnmararaea, ^ h *®Lt«i fl flnoii« Cr mCW *" 
emphasised the hard time ryots were experiencing owing to ^Fated t flowle. .. .. 

The Finance Member said, that in 1988 Ooirommont had gtven car, At “f K 
to this matter and had ordered a reduction in land revenue to tho extent ot tin 
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annas in. the rupee. Regarding the present position o£ the ryots, repoits had boon 
received from tie Commissioners of the Assam and Surma valleys and whether fur- 
ther reduction was noeossary would be considered. , 

Mr. Rohini Kumnr Chaudhury pressed for a reduction of at east 50 per cent 
in the Kamrnp district where flood, famino and pestilence had reduced the ryots to 
destitution* 

GRA.OTS-IN- AlD TO SCHOOLS 

On a resolution moved by Mr. Hirendra Chandra Chakmmrtyjov a grant-in-aid 
of Es 200 for the Eaia Govmda Chandra Memorial High School at Barldiola, the Bouse 
had the opportunity of listening to an important enunciation ot principle on the distri- 
bution of grants-in-aid to schools. . 

The Hon. Maulvi Abdul Hamid , Minister of Education, while sympathizing with 
the demand made by Mr. Chakra varty, pointed out that it would not bo proper to take 
up the case of an individual school here or a school theie but the cases of all schools 
in the province should bo considered together. The Minister also pointed out that on 
account of a out motion passed by tiro Council the Government was pi eeluded from 
making any re-appropriation even within the allotment sanctioned by the Mouse for 

disbursements on education, , , 

Mr, Qqpmdra Lai Das, in opposing the resolution, did not think it proper to dis- 
turb the budgetary position at the fag end of the year. Ho did not like preferential 
treatment being accorded to any particular school , 

The mover of the resolution pressed for consideration bomg shown to each school 
on its merit. He brought to the notiee of the Mouse that some schools were receiving 
grants while others wore suffering for want of funds and urged revision of the whole 
system of giving new grants to schools. 

Hum Court for Assam 

The question of establishing a High Court in Assam was discussed at considerable 

length on two resolutions. _ , A1J 

Mr. Kasmath Sails ids resolution, as amended by Khan Bahadur Kerarnat Aii, was 
carried by the House. It recommended to the Government of Assam to take the neces- 
sary stops for including in the proposals ta be presented before the Subvention Com- 
mittee a scheme for the establishment of a High Court in Assam. ...... 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promodo Chandra Daita, Judicial Member, said that m 
accepting tins resolution Government would not commit themselves to the question oi 
establishment of a High Court in Assam for several reasons, one being that the financial 
condition of the province did not warrant the additional burden. tt« ?*«*** 

Bat Bahadur Nilamhar Datta said that without a High Court and a Univer- 
sity, provincial autonomy in Assam would be a farce. A n„ 

Mr. Birendra Lai Das felt that with the provincial deficit standing at more than Ks. 
50,00,000 it was not proper to raise this issue at the moment 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Das said it was incongruous > to ask for a costly High Uouit 
while members wore constantly pressing for remission or reduction ot kind 
Great hope, he said, had been laid on subvention but they could not expect k^r© tmm 
Bs. 1,00,00,000 as subvention, A High Court would cost nothing under Ks. WUUU 

ft VOftX* 

Rai Bahadur Bnndaban Chandra Goswami could not soe any valid reason for a 
major province like Assam not pressing for a High Court. He was surprised, to see 
members shedding crocodile tears over finances. Whore were they, he asked, when 
Government asked for supplementary grants yesterday for several new projects costing 
lakhs and lakhs of rupees. In the new Constitution the Calcutta High Court would be 
under the Government of Bengal and it was proper that Assam should have hoi own 
High Court. „ 

The Bev. Mr. Nichols Bop and Mr, IF. B. D. Cooper, leader of the Plan Ung group, 
said that it seemed obvious that an autonomous Province should have a High court 
but they must only indulge in the luxury when Assam could afford to pay for it. 

The resolution was put to the vote and lost by 16 votes to 23. 

Biot Raj Tenants’ Bent Reduction 

16th. SEPTEMBER -.-MV. Bepin Chandra Cfhose moved 
mendkg the .temporary reduction of the rent psyabte by 9* A" ~_L. 

para and Bijui Baj \Vards estates by 20 per cent until normal conditions we 
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lestored. Ho urged that the present economic distress ^ d , SU ° *** 

floods and earthquakes, were responsible) for the t ^ t g5 tlie financial condition of 

Mr. Scott opposed the resolution on the j, rounds x x f «. Ar p. iinri heen no 

both estates at the moment was poor and that in these abates . a w ® d g gg^to had 
enhancement of land revenue for many years. Also the Bt]m Kaj warns 

to incur a loan to run its administration. rs r n 1A fpnmits in Ooalpara 

Maulvi Abdul Majid 2ji(ioshdms said that th© oonui i * , , . VT |.., inat 
wasTorse than thoio in the other districts. The motion was put to the vote and lost. 

Recruitment of Services by Competition 

A resolution was moved by Kit an £< ^^mtoc^L^thB^aacitert 
mending that, following the line adopted . b \ u ^ L . t,A ’ 1 those in the Education, 

lanks be made by competitive ovammatiom,. excepting u.o.,t. 

Medical and Engineering departments. history of the present method 

Mr. 11. M Prichard, Chief Secieteo, gave a b .JXnutom of examination and 

of recruitment in Assam which, he otud, * ' . , ( , vml j n(id t>y the Public 

selection. He informed the House that the : math. wo ^ -forms 
Services Commission which would bo ttl»y°mtc<L nn^ ti»c - d tiloiar> elves 

A discussion ensued, in the course of wluoh some manor | M moihod. 

in favour of competitive examination while others Uvouiod me txisuug 

The resolution was carried* 


Establishment of Land Mortoaoh Lanes 
brought by Mr. Kasinath Saihta , for the 
co-operative 


A resolution, brought by Mr, b,f nS® v? AbS.1 

Mortgage Banks on a co-operative basis was °PP 0 ; h ip oYtslin” banks in Jorhafc 
JIa mid, Minister-m-Charge, on the ground that cvui the o* * « 

and Gauliati were not working satisfactorily. tJU » rif . rM ill{ , establishment of 

Mr. Sarat Kamar Das of Cachar strong y supported ^Xtion wn» 

Land Mortgage Banks for the benefit of both zemindar and ryot, The insolation 

ultimately "rejected* T> 

Assam Municipal Amend Bill 

The Council then passed the Assam Municipal lAmoi idment) Thll o: VSKT* 5 U 
by Mr. Holnni Kumar Choudhumj, and as amended by U«o lfr of Cusmen « 

would come into force on January 3 next. The !.U so# « > e.mtro 1 ,um meimms 

within f ho municipal areas in the province. Die mm X ,,fV <••' a 4i | 1%aUH n S or 

within municipal limits shall ho used for onimatqgi'RpIin- J«« f W* 1 " ',L n -nilKsiou of 
variety shows for the pm pose of tegular gam i without in I * * the Board 
the Board “and in aceordanoo with sncli cond items and on .umh iiuir .• 
may see lit to impose.” 

Otiieu Nos-Omeun Biu/s 

The Council also passed the Assam Mohammedan Marriages I ,ivorce * 
Registration Bill , 1983, brought by Manlavi Abdul Khctbqw> Ohowdhurg. 

Assam Criminal Law Amend. Biu. _ 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Assam Criminal Law Ameudmcnt Bill, 1936 
in the Council to-day. The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promote Chan, ha Batta , Juaiuai 

Membor, explained the necessity of the Bill. . , .. H ;,i nr< 3nr to 

Mr. Qopendra Lai Das’s amendment, seeking circulation .of the Bill m .mam to 
elicit public opinion before January 1 next,, was lost »« well as the amenamrat oy 
Maulvi Abdul KhaUqm Okoudhury, seeking to reduce the term of imprisonment » 
one year from thro© years. . , t J „ 

Til© main provisions of the Bill wore stated to be as follows ■ „ 

“After Section 30 of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act lSftj 1 the i following 
section shall be inserted ; — ‘31— Whoever knowingly has . in Ins e 

paper, book or other document, (a) the importation of which \^ he f firfeitS to 

the Sea Customs Act, 1878, or (b) copies whereof have been dookied to be forfeited to 
His Majesty under any Law for the time being m force J “ 

imprisonment which may extend to three years or with fine or m61lt 

“32— whoever has in bis possession any newspaper, book or _ c^or document wnt n 
contains any words, signs or visible representations which J” c!bo J° ”L a ! robbery 
or tend to incite to or to encourage, the commission of any offenoe of m Arms 

dacoitv or criminal , intimidation, or ••any offenoe punishablounderthelddian Arms 
Act, 1878, the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, or under Sections 121, 121A, 1&, 
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326, 329, 332, 380, 399, 4°0. 4 °2, 425. 430, 440 or 457, of tte Indian Penal Code, or 

(b) directly express approval or admiration of any such offence in a manner hkeiv to 
encourage the commission of the offence, shall — unless he proves that he had such 
-fW h fl °! m his possession (1) ju circumstances indicating that he 

i nt ? lt could be lls , ed ior ih ® purpose of disseminating any doctrine 
tending to further or encourage the terrorist movement, or (II) for the purposes of 
tviih h or . Blud . v uot connected with the terrorist movement— ho punishable 

with the impugnment which may extend to three years, or with fine or with both.’ 

Permanent Cadre for Public fluvLTir Dip t* 

7/>/ Th A^ nCi M^ ea f P a f efI niotion moved by the Eon. Rai Bahadur liana k 

nermmpn t hnufa l er i° r n° rwummciKlmg tiro creation of a 
lo r K i0 i lb 1° IoalUl Apartment in Assam, consisting of six 
K3 nW Siiigeoue, ho disinfectant earners, 74 peons and 
lu oicrks, in maee of the present corresponding number of fenipomrv posts, and for 

soL^ i 0i * th ° . himporaty sab inspectors of vacoination. The 

47 (VV) * ai1 ^ m ^' d ill th“ ultimate annual cost of Ks. 

*<***)> u respective of peuMonary charges, would take efteef from January 1 next. 

Other Hills Passed 

* aIso l ,meri the Municipal Amendment Bill , 1935 the Assam 

,■ f G r T n,nMI ! A " ien < i »"‘»t Mt tm, and the Jinqal, Agra and A.^am 
n [) Mh In connexion with the last named Hill, 

0, T? c *! d to the of larger powers to muubifls, as 

eoinempiatou m the Dill, but his objection was overruled 

Assam Delimitation- Committee’s Report 

F MEMBER -The ) Hon. Rai Bahadur Pro mode Vhamha Datta , Judicial 
Memki, in introducing the , Government’s delimitation of constituencies proposals, 

foVWieir cons^dention^ ^ 0 W0ldd be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee 

A } bdi/ ! Khaliqur Chaudhury moved an amendment, suggesting the forma- 

rimpf Hof J fnr itof ^ n' fo ^ th . e three Moslem seats allotted to the 

upper Gmise for the Sylhet district, less Karlragan . 

Mid nff o? Q a i? ^ aharaa, \ ^ of XaHmsanj and Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
viK'f,!!! r th(? tho latter suggesting that, the three 

kfnM ml * U f i b a /hfctri but as Allows : to North Hylhet one ; to Momunganj plus the 

Su^he w tlie u * b fe*nj subdivision one; and to South Sylhet 

*" rn mnttncr 0 !., w' l i 3 A 11 ': > amoudmont was not pressed for acceptance, 

oroide hnthltfi 1 Wim "Tr 6 ^’ i Ml "' % ulr,a . ,f aifl that, contrary to the expectation of the 
lloctoratfi ;ndM<f f ^p'?e- F [ ai 'i f;h I RC: f' om , mi ^ ( / e n " fl 1,10 Government, had made separate 
f SS™ d™ ^ d ir! o ] i nt i « ot ?N tes - P 2I he R . u , ro P ean anf l Indian planters as well as 
the ViirmiafyiiTaJIt f r ? U j a '1 be said that Indian planters were fewer than 

neeo , ? an ^ <rs ’ 'Pi as .sneh the two Indian planter members would be nomi- 

' v TCh?,r^ U fi°^7 n r’ i S d,d , n P a PP ] y 1° II* 6 Commerce and Industry eonsti- 
h ,TrZV n * lndmu V0 J? rs wmlW outnumber the Europeans. The European nwm- 
,e<] toth ^ftlT 1lta “ y would therefore, be the one whom Indians prX- 
>eVn PlZf Ini III ^l r< ? P i a ? R “ mto8tH « lhe f eat - The separate doctorate prlneiplo, 
meroe, SndZ% and ^Landlords ^on-communal constituencies like Planting, Com- 

!Oio amendment was subsequently withdrawn. 

Khan Bahadur /Cera mat A IV s amendment, claiming 13 seats for Assam Valiev 
Moslems in the Assam Legislative Assembly was earned by 22 to 20 votes. J 

Mtambar Datta wantod an extra non-Mohammedan soat for Dibrn- 

SS; in tlfeKm VuS. r ” an Said t,mt th ° Mos1oms shoukl be « iven U 

Mauhi Alunmwar A'ii V r essed for the restoration of the one general unreserved 

seat m Sunamgam which was to bo taken awav for Sadar Svlhet. Khan Bahadur 
W Mr dl \^Z (la fJ r \ RG lt i Kumar Choodhury supported Is amendment ‘ U 
Ermehisa / CMmiGrA° r Sr m *i his 1 m ? ia ® n s P eecl1 thanked the Assam 

proposals whfrh * bf Sh th ° h a elp i { ,i hoy llad , glV0tt , m P r ep a «M the Government 
I, il ,? a,(3 > were still proposals and would be examined oare- 

bv lir y iimriA^Ham 1 ™nf 0 (? « 0) 3tVTaitteG would be presided over 

* 1 Hammond, an ox-Go vewnor of Assam* who loiow all about iht*, 

province and who was an expert on election and franchise matters. The speaker 
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assured the House that the question of an additional 
additional seat for Hunainganj would 


Moslem seat 
be carefully 


m 

for the Assam 

Valley and an additional seat for Kunawfraaj would be earetuiiy examined Ha 
further said that every single valid objection raised would be brought to the 
notice of the Delimitation Committee, which would visit Assam on October -Jo 
next. These proposals, after they had been, reported on by the Delimitation 
Committee, would bo issued as Urders-in Council, according to the Government 
of India Act. 

E. E. The Govebnok’s Speech 

In proroguing the Council His Excellency the Governor, . Sir Abraham Lain * 


narrated the changes which 
of a Governor’s province, 
matter o£ goneial internal 


Council 
flubbed 
dovelop- 
and of 


Assam had undergone befoie it attained its present position 
and the substantial stndes that it had made. u In the 

SJjaiJ ^ 7A VA development, despite the retarding idteci of grievous local 

calamities, and in the held ot constructive legislation as well, the province has no 
reason to bo ashamed of its record.” lie was glad that he had been called upon, as 
Acting Governor, to give his assent to such an important mens in o as the Assam 
Tenancy Act of 1935. . . , n .„ . . , 

Refer ring to the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, HUo, winch the 
had passed yesterday, Sir Abraham observed that some of the members had 
this measure as a a piece of repressive legislation,” He pointed out. that the 
inent of nation- build mg departments postulated condition of collective peace 
individual security, both of life and property, throughout the borders of the province , 
and it was only when necessity arose that recourse to a measure of precaution like 
this would be had. His Excellency referred with appreciation to the assistance which 
level-headed public men of the province *had given to the anti -terrorist propaganda 
work started m many areas m Assam, thereby showing that Assam, at any rate, 
was determined to prevent the spread within its territories of the cankerous growth of 
terrorism and its less obvious but none the less insidious allies.” Ho observed that 
if the province, with its present exiguous resources, could make substantial progress 
in all directions he did not see why, wilh the enlarged opportunities that the new 
Constitution would offer, it should not go forward and prosper. 

His Excellency compared Assam with Belgium, the population of which, ho said, 
was composed of hofcoiogenous elements like that of Assam, hut which, without losing 
its individuality, had welded itself into a more or less organic* whole in a common 
allegiance to their Crown. He had, ho said, firm belief in Assam's bright future if only 
its people remained substantially united in desiring and doing their Wfc to retain their 
provinces as a separate and effective unit in the proposed Federation. Assam had in 
the past been remarkably successful in absorbing and assimilating info a more or hm 
eo-hurent whole within its spacious borders the numerous tribe* and peoples which 
constitute its composite population. His Excellency saw no* reason why tim process of 
gradual assimilation and consolidation should not go on, and quoted the instances of 
the United Kingdom and the United Hiatus of America. 

He had, he said, referred to this subject because m recent yeans ho had noticed 
regrettable signs of fissiparous tendencies creeping into Assam politics, Assam had 
hitherto been very much freer than most provinces from infernal dissensions which 
arose out of communal divisions. He implored the people of Assam not to bo led 
away by internal jealousies and recriminations, based on short-sighted consMeratioiiB 
of a purely parochial character, and advised them to devote themselves to the promo- 
tion of the future well-being of fho province m a whole without wanting their time 
and energies in setting up one Valley against the other, or o no purely local or sectional 
interest against another. 

Referring to the impending constitutional changes, His Bxollonoy said that owing to 
the multiplicity of the issues involved, the shortness of time and other circumstances 
beyond their control, it had not been possible for the Assam Government to consult 
the local legislature in respect of every matter on which their advice was sought. Ho 
assured the Council, however, that in tendering any advice or in making any roooui- 
mondation the Government had boon Inspired by the desire to safeguard to the best 
of their ability tho best and permanent terrorists of the province as a whole md its 
inhabitants. Itis Excellency in conclusion paid tribute to the work of Mr. Rofitey, * w m 
counsellor and a staunch friend 

The House was then prorogued by order of the Governor. 



B. & 0. Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session-Ranchi-26th. August to 6th- Sept. 1935 

Indian Forest Amend. Bill 

«s.*s sia gar a as » 44 

reteried to a ^le admiaistered by the reserve side of the Government, m IB 

Department, though ,? k ho rids of the Minister responsible to the legislature, 

ii» 

to check theft in. forests by forbidding ontranco into them. 

“he 10 mover and Pandit Misra who opposed 
There being ; no > othe ^speaker ' bes: d s aad terminated m the appointment of 

fyg 1 non-official members and three officials. 

Supplementary Demands 

aS. r.nA.r s s»s sssWkSr#-. ejs 

altogether 31 demands i mvoivm e ^“ oSitlf)n Government asked for a supplementary 
gran administration of justice according to which they 

grant to tamco a > . 0 | subordinate judges acting as District and Sessions 

were going to rod ^®d l ^^ ura ^ n °in their places on the ground that the former 

St SdSaf <»*«?*“■' ?¥ “jssjf* “ pp '°“' ° f ,h ” s “"' 

£$ K fc f US* — » .»• *»r J 

Mr, SmhUaananaa otma o ^ followed bv other speakers, 

dlmely,” 11 ft#f rT bZ^uI N atk mf Earmaieo S&k and 

the position 7f tho Government said that 
,. Th ° ??" t nlrff the ”aoD r oval of the Secretary of State or the Government of India 
before toaOy^deciding Ipon the measuro to be taken. Tho Council then adjourned. 

Rural Development in Rehae 

AUGUST :-Two amendments were roovod to tho motion oi 'the Finance 
im \ * ■s*£k«'a , r*din*T fho seheme of oxpoiulitiiro of tho G o v 6 rum on t of India nut of 
r?f m Hvp.lm a& w<l S a half lakhs for * rural development. One was by Rai Bahadur 
%jZmmdan%ahay, who suggested the appointment of a committee of officials and 
nnn.nfficials to prepare a scheme of expenditure. 

The other amendment was by fir. S. K. P. Swha , who emphasised that m 
addition to proposing to spend tho money on communication and water supply, tho 
Government should spend something to utilise cowdung as manure instead of as fuel. 
ttl Stont ifroal^ was usod as fuel, cowdung could ho saved to be used as manure, 
Sd onc to ol cowdung wef would ultimately help to produce 54 tons of food 

“Hu speaker was Rai Bahadur Satish Sinha , after whom Pandit do amris 
Misra in criticising the Government sohemo, observed that while Government 
allowed silted ranks to he loased out for cultivation, and Government policy 
SH.SS 1 flKd to roads .being washed away, it’ was. surprising tha the 
Government thought of spending this small amount, namely, 2 pice per head of the 
population, on the development of communication and water supply. 

^n 8 incidentally referred to an .order of a Sub-Diviswnd Officer calling upon 
Babu toSt Das, M.L.C., to assist him in preparing, a scheme of rural uplift, 
savingthSif he Aid not see him at the appointed time on an appointed date he 
would he held punishable for his absence. 
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nt'£i b ^ 

defeated by 38 to 48 votes. The amendment of Mr. 8. K. P. Smha «» 
a division. 

Bihar & Orissa. Cess Bill 

The Mr. fl»ik.ei tfon mt.odno»l^to JJ * J USS a 

gSSK'X'Mte MS» ™ »w»« "y *• “»>“ 

n^^asaai » 

Manbhum and Hazanbagii was ^‘fdnal y - ^ ^ f <-oa! mines was necessary. 

”,B‘i “"m” SW i—» ““ - — «* 

ie «»“e rarest t« — 

Co-oi'BitmvE Booibty Amuso. Bill 

The Co-oporaLvo Society Amendment Bill was then taken into consideration and 

passed. , „ 

Municipal Amend. Bill 

Sr and factions was under discussion wliea tho House adjourned. 


£■5^ <£» sssrtia 

£lt£ ,f" «SS “S S’- -w»rU „« «p, 

„ ni . inrjicT —Two non-ofliuial resolutions for carrying out irrigation survey of 
the province and giving vocational bias ^ 0,1 Tho' OovonlmS^ 

as n, a» ,™™ 

in near future. 

, . ccpTFMBER * At to- day’s sitting of (ho Council, replying to a question of 

2nd. SEP 1 (id u confidential omiuiry had boon made or was pro- 

M° S ed toT made by ofits oration 

s ttgSRsngKate sis /”»r^sst» »s 

S?ma*6 

Association in J^ a ^V° jJ r , ulB0 tiilw wished to koops themselves informed of Hi© 

Mturo'aS devefopmont of the* Association's activities ; and (b) that (ho Association 

had not asked lor assistanco ' asking Government to appoint under 

, a J^ U n2<T >l 'of K t\£ BSar Tenancy Aot a Bpecial Officer to enquire into tho 
Sloi 1 Aohar propccwdto a view to rggtnfr d also soma 

7rnS5ri- rt;s vst'; 

sfin-S £ «» » ta •< «» 

1 Ko^Offioial Bill 

SEPTEMBER In tlie Council to-day a mu&ber of non-official Bills wme $it” 
oulated for olicting puttie opinion, 

38 


Non-official Resolutions 
Council passed a resolution 


to-day— Mr. IF. 11 Mqjrjek 
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The Mussalman Walcf Bill of Mr. _ Hassnn Jan for the control of Mussalman chari- 
table religious endowments m the province was not taken up as the nxembei did no > 
move for its consideration. The Council then transacted official business, all Governmen 
supplementary demands being voted and the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment 
BUI (an official measure) being circulated for opinion. 

Behae Delimitation Proposals 

4tlt. SEPTEMBER Tho Council discussed to-day the Government’s Delimitation 
•proposals for the new provincial legislatures 4 ,, . 

Mr Hub back, on behalf of the Government, inviting discussion on the subject, 
stated that there was no finality about the proposals, as they were yet to be examined 
The Delimitation Committee would shortly be visiting India As regards cumulative 
and distributive vote systems, the speaker said that the Government supported the 
single noil-transferable vote systems which had many advantages. , 

Several non-official members spoke generally urging territorial claims tor larger 
number of seats and criticising tho Government proposal for single vote system and 
plural member constituency. The debate had not concluded when the Council 
adjourned. 

5A SEPTEMBER • An interesting issue was raised to-day over single versus plural 
vote system staling that it gave a hotter chance to an important minonty to express its 
views reflecting the public opinion truly, while the plural system supporteis uigecl 
that the system was more sound and productive of communal liaimony. 

6tb. SEPTEMBER — Bai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay's amendment providing 
for constituencies having the right of electing more that a member, each voter must 
have as many votes as the number of members to be elected provided only one vote 
be cast for one member was carried. 

The Counci was then prorogued. 


The Bnrma Legislative Council 

August Sessioii”Rangoou~6th* to 14th. August 1935 
No Confidence Motions 

The Burma Legislative Council, which commenced its session at Rangoon on the 
Bth August 1935, refused to grant leave to U Ba Shim to move his motion of no- 
confidence in U Ba Pe 1 Forest Minister. Only 28 members stood up, 34 being the 

1 Q< ^U Ba ' second motion of no confidence in the - Education Minister alsol fell 

through, the House refusing to grant leave. Only nine stood up m favour of the 

^Earlier, the House unanimously recorded its deep sense of loss at tho death of Mr. 
N. N. Parakh, the doyen of tho Council, on a condolence motion moved by the Finance 
Member. 

Demolition of Hindu Temple 

Mr, Ganga Singh's adjournment motion to criticise tho Government’s action in demo- 
lishing a Hindu Rail temple on Voyle Road and thereby wounding the feelings of the 
Hmdu community lapsed owing to want of quorum after the House had discussed it 

^gSlier^the Finance Member pointed out that the motion was not in order but .the 
President overruling tho former’s objection fixed 4 o’clock for discussion. « 

In co-Burma Tribunal Report 

13th. & 14th. AUGUST ;-The two-days’ debate on the report; of the Xndo-Burma 
Financial Tribunal which began on tho 13th. concluded on the 14th,, the House 
carrying seven resolutions and rejecting one, , 
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The Finance Member, at the outset, announced on the 1 3th that Jo 



communicated to the Secretary oi Statu ► £°j * ( Dr Ba Maw’s Party ) 

Seven resolutions were moved ot \\iuooi u ratio for Burma’s oontri- 

moved three, one of ^ which i ecommeiided ^ nt ‘half uor cent. Another 


the Governments ol India and 
Britain as a token of goodwill. f , 0 i Ll t* l0 n ihmundcd that besides the 

s p£ f."Lti.rd»°vsx«s siv o— ■» " is - 

advantages resulting from her post as t h £^ (y) Committee should 

„“,x 'XW"*? - ■•-*•»* - ...» 

iTOm u n Z Gam ( People's Party ) wanted that. Duma should not ho considered a, 

SrtofTnto 0 of foTCT of%trZXc war' or h.r cost of any wan. outside 
A largo number of members of all parties supported the resolutions 

of RMaVsPart^rb^ ^ Clf Saunf 

he was debarred from moving it lmot }, or resolution fixing the period for 

repa^nt^ £#& lASL being payable fi ; -o years after sepani ,o„ 

All Burmese Parties oornlemned Um 

=S d &a^ tSTJ^de solution of a problem that 

“fc^Su^ns pass,!, five by U Ba Than, Min Oh, U So Nyun, 0 Kya 
Gains and U Saw wore earned without a division. 

V Mating Mating Ot/i'a resolution demanding ninety years for T £ f . 

liabilities via lost without a division, whito anothor rusolut mn at, Ibu b ^ o | 

jg g?o— S'L bSS sJrtSV'# K >» 

Ind hS, C excci)ti5 Ki 'h'S.^rS ' 1 pariiuipato Xw in the debate or in 

3.* s>n ssstJis fiA 

they were put to vote. The Council was then prorogued* 



The N. ff. Frtilier Legislative Council 

Protest against Elimination of Guioiukui & Hindi 

nTL A w frontier Legislative Council opened its session at Peshwar on the 4th. 
Novemto ms AU Of tlio minority party wore absent. The 2W** ; read 

mit V a™engthy ooinmunSati on expiating the reasons o£ their absence which stated 
“Ac ™ all Hindu and Sikh elected members of the Legislative) Council have de- 
cidodVabsi ogives from the present session of the House wo consider it our 
rinfv fn evnkiii the ciicusianoos that have led to out this decision .. . .. 

d t 4he reEenT circular o£ the Government Transferred Department about eliminating 
Hind?Ld GnrmX from media of instruction in schools in the province has i caused 
PAndPiSimi amongst tlio Hindus and the Sikhs throughout the province. We have 
S!; Lw? witli anxious enquiries and the feeling on the subject of our commun - 
Hes SS that wc, who represent ^em m the Legislative Comical cannot m 
common fairness or according to the parliamentary practice ignore it. We feel that 
S2? “fJK roStitaltes a grave menace and direct challenge to our icligion and 
culture The novel principlo, which the circular seeks to introduce into our educa- 
W system exists n no other province m India. The aaguments advanced for a 
vMent chaMe in the policy stated in the memorandum conveying, tlio instructions of 
S ® ^ e Government to WlHreetor of Public Instruction and the inspectress of girls 

as lvs .gtv* r‘s’ ,h { i' m =i2JS iff « 

to hop”t o^aotion may lead to a searching of the hear on thejait l **-» n«g 
misintorprefour action^ woSd ‘lil™ to “make oloar that wo have the greatest^es|ect 

devefonment oMhis province, where wo have all that is dear to us and would always 

nti in-lnllprhial oDoression of tho worst kind to enforce ns to transcribe our suiptue 
fnto THdu for tiicf benefit o£ onx womenfolk whose education is sought to be directed 
1,Y J 1 on the ^present lines which ensure both a study of their religions books and an 
SigMenment T o£ their mind with knowledge of things m KPnorai Wo do notat aO 
Dim tn frnin mir girls for nrofessional careers and we attach a great impormneo 
thn thorouLdi Stuffy of our religious books which are h) Hindi and Gurmukhi. 1 he 
GovernS Sar i^oics Sl this. Wo shall thank you to please read this 

0XI fefl° V o iwi t a°dkc°usion the Minister, Sir Abdul Qayrm, asking if this .‘boycott’ 
was a con Jtoionil method o£ representation but tho president deferred consideration 

° f fho C no“2e a r?st George Cunningham next introduced the Punjab Lard 
RevmueJ&ontier Province ArntndrnenlBM and Motor -Vehck. 'TawtonAUvto* 
the Council agreed to take into consideration on or aftoi Nov. 1.5. Hie ™ J A , “ 

to circulate the Motor Taxation Dill for public opinion was defeated by In to W ™ 1 ? 8 ; 

£“u Qayurn, Minister, introduced tlio Hazara Forest Bill which will he 
circulated for pubhc opinion by fob. 15 on non-official motion. 

etb. NOVEMBER The Council passed two non-official Bills— the Villag e Councils 
and Muslim Personal Lara Shariat Application Bills and circulated for puolio 
tho Anti-prostitution Bill and Petty timmdars’ Belief Bill introduced by Nawateada 

^“noTofficiat amendment depriving proposed Village Council of >toia^Iunc«ons 
was defeated by 17 against 11 votes. Bills passed to-day liad been before the council 

'"Sfiisss' rtr^STSf «* > M ™ 

corresponding with the Government of India on the subject of subvention, but did 
not disclose the nature of the correspondence. 
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The Indian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE V/ORKING COMMITTEE 
Wardha— 29th. July to 1st. August 1935 


The Working Committee met at Wardha from July 29 to August 1, 
Eajendra Prasad, presided. Tho following members were present. 


1935. Babu 



ayya, 

fen feu* uiu v» * wvtj ^.^1^ ^ "”7. ~ * 

Jairamclas Daulatram, fen J B. Kripalani. sl) .i, Miri , n „|| u,; Shankar 

fen Bhulabhui J. Uosai, fen Oovmd Ballabh Punt, fen S. NtlviimmU and bn htuukcu 

Kao JDeo attended tho meeting by invitation. <> , i 1935 

The inmates of the Iasi mooting hold at Jubbulpmo on Apnl -3, *4 and 
were confirmed. 


as 01 fine Hoe rotary 


January, 

Manage- 


1— Confirmation of Office Secretary 

The Committee confirmed the appointment of feyt. Krishna Pas 
of the A. 1. C. C. n 

11— Bank account of A. 1- C. O. 

Resolved that the account of A. 1. 0. 0. at Allahabad bo opened with UjoNJ 
National Bank in the name ot the Indian National Congress ami that tl is . v.ym t . Jo 
operated upon by tho President J>abu Kajondara I rased and the wo iking 
Secretary, Aekarya J. B. Kripalam, jointly and soveialiy, 

HI — Statement# of Accounts 

The Statement of office accounts from April, 1935 to Juno, 1035 was placed befoie 
tho meeting and passed. 

IV— ■ Account!! of 1932 — 34 

The Committee also passed tho audited account of the A. L (X C. from lot 

1932 to 31 March, 1934. . , ~ *■> i ** 

A statement of accounts hy the Secretary of the Swaraj Bhawan Goaid of 
ment from September 1934 to July 1935 was placed before the committee, 

V— Claim of the Gujrat P. C* C* 

The Committee passed the following resolution:— 

Having considered the circumstances and the correspondence with different parties 
and conversations between tho President and tli« parties concerned, -resolved that Us. 
6,000 advanced by the Gujarat 1\ 0. U. as loan to tho A. L G. 0. be repaid. 

VI— Bites from Tamil Nad P. C. C. 

■Hnvmw ennRidflrfld the correspondence regarding duos from Tamil Nad P. C. C, 
9m S to Ks 1 325-4-10, resolved that .in view of the fact that tho Tamil Nad 
iP p p mav feel handicapped, if called upon to pay the entire amount in one . lump 
sum,’ the Working Commitee will bo prepared to consider paymeiit m annaai limtal- 
ments of Rs. 300, the first instalment to bo paid latest in the December, 19J5. 

VII— Provincial Subscription* 

Considered the telegrams received from Bombay, Utksd, and other P. C. Ca regard- 
ing extension of date lor payment of provincial subscriptions, 

Resolved that the date be extended to 35th August, 1935 * e . ba 

default be asked to mako payment by teat date faBrng which they will be liable 'to be 
disqualified from representation in tho next meeting of the A. I. 0. 
with the resolution passed at the Jubbulpore meeting of tho Woikmg Gommittee. 

VIH— Detenus’ Familes Relief Fund 

Resolved that Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra be authorised to make «®W« 
recommendations in consultation with any other person or persons he considers neoea- 
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sary regarding aid to be given to families of detenus in Bengal. The Secretary of the 
A. L C C. is authorised to make payments in aceoi dance with such recommenda- 
tions from the fund collected for the purpose. 

IX — Change of Headquarters 

Read tho application of the Berar P. 0. 0. for the change of its headquarters from 
Amraoti to Akela,— 

Resolved that the proposed change be sanetionod. 

X— Centra! Calcutta Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the representation of tho Bengal P. C. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committo,- — 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt. M. S. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Woking Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 3934 to take 
whatever action was necessary for setting up without delay the Congress organisation in 
Bengal, and further m view of the fact that the Central Calcutta Congress Committee 
set up under his decision has been functioning since September, 1934, the Working 
Committee sees no reason to disturb tho existing arrangements. 

The Working Committee further resolves that tho action taken by the Re-orga- 
nisation Sub-Committee of tho Bengal P. C. C. calling upon the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee to deposit all application form, the receipts and membership fees 
is set aside and the Committee set up under Syt, Anoyis award shall continue to 
function till a fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note that the Reoigamsation Sub- Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside the decision 
of Syt. Aney and talcing ad interim action. 

XI— Later Proceedings 

The Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject. 

XII — Enrolment of Members in Bengal 

With regard to the complaint of Shn S. N. Roy regarding enrolment of members 
m Bengal, the Committee records the agreement arrived at between Shn S. N. Roy 
and Syt Surendra Jtohan Moitra on behalf of the B. P. 0, C. that the quota of 
membership fees should be remitted to the districts concerned along with tho list of 
members within a fortnight. 

XIII-— Constitution of Mahakoshal P. C. C. 

Read Syt. 3L P. Nariman’s report about the validity of the meeting of the Mahak- 
oslial P. C. C. for the adoption of the Provincial constitution. This Committee agrees 
with his finding that the meeting in which tho constitution was passed was not a valid 
meeting and calls upon the President of the Mahakoshal Congress Committee to convene a 
regular meeting for considering and adopting tho provincial constitution and submit the 
same to the working Committee after it has been duly passed by the P. C. C. 

XIV — -Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the report of 8 yt IC P. Nariman on the Jubbulpore T, 0. C. dispute. 

Agreeing with the findings of Syt JC P. Nariman, resolved that the objections to 

the election of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee are invalid, and therefore 
the election stands, and the present Committee shall continue to function. 

XV— Kbandwa District Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the report of Syt. X. P. Nariman on the Khandwa District Congress 
Committee election dispute,— 

Resolved that agreeing with his findings tho election of the Xhandwa D, 0. €. is 
upheld and the existing JA C, C. of Xhandwa shall continue to function. 

XVI — Guntur Congress Committee Dispute 

Read the report of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya together with the terms of settle- 
ment signed by Syt. Honda Yenkatapayya and Syt. N. V. L, Narasimha Ran and a 
letter from Syt. S. Sivaswamy withdrawing the complaint,— 

Resolved that those be recorded. 
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XVII — Congress Organisation In Madras City 

Heard tho representatives of Tamil Nad and Andlua P. C. Cs. on the controversy 
oyer Congress organisation m Madras city,— 

Resolved that the question he referred to tho Committees concerned to enable 
them to arrive at an amicable settlement. 

XVIII— Berar F. C. C. 

fWidirlArpfl the resolution of the JBerar Provincial Congress Conference forwarded 
hv the Bern* P. C. 0. recommending the formation of a Joint Committee of the three 
Provincial Congress Committees of Barer, Nagpur and Muhatoshoi for tho purpose of 
running council elections, — 

Resolved that the same he sent to the Congress Parliamentary Hoard for 
consideration. 

XIX — Peasant’s S^b-Committee 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Ryt. Hajondra Prasad, Ranlar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Syt Purshollamdas Tandon villi byt. I nrshottamdas landim as 
convener be appointed to keep m touch with Hie probloms_ altocting the pea-niiitiy of 
the country and from time to time to report to aiul advise tho Working Committee 
thereon. 

XX— Labour Sub-Committee* 

Resolved that a suVcommiftoe consisting of Svt. Jairanidas Paulairam, Rvt 
K F. Nariman and Syfc. Bhanlcerlal Banker be appointed with by t. Jmramdas mulalram 
as convener to keep in touch with problems affect ip g indnsf nal labour and from time 
to time to report to and advise tlx© Working Committee thereon. 


XXI— Quetta Earthquake 

The Working Committee records its sense of deep sorrow at the loss sustained in 
men and money by thousands of people during the recent earthquake m Quetta and 
other parte of Baluchistan and tenders its condolences and sympathy to the bereaved 

The Working Committee endorses tho action taken by the President m forming a 
Central Relief Committee for collecting funds and administering relief. The Committee 
thanks all those who rendered valuable aid through personal care to thousands of the 
injured and distressed under very difficult circumstances and admowicages ilia 
response of the public to appeals for funds. . . n ..... . 

The Working Committee while recognizing tho effoits made by Jhe autiiontws at 
Quetta to meet the situation with tho resources at their disposal, is of opinion based 
on the published statements of eye- witnesses official and iiou-ofhoml that many persons 
under the debris could have been rescued if the digging operations had been under- 
taken on an adequate scale and not stopped after two days and if tho oflerou help 
from the public had not been rejected. , , , , 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the Government should appoint a com- 
mission composed of oflioiuls and non-officials to enquire into tho allegation made by 
the public and, in some respects, supported by published statements of officials ; viz,, 

1. that the statement made on behalf of tho government when assistance was 

offered, that they had ample resources to deal with the situation hi Quetta does not 
appear to be borne out bv facte ; , 

2. that they unjustifiably turned away such proffemrii assistance ; 

3. that they ought to have recruited available assistance from neighbouring areas 

to cope properly with tho emergency ; _ , , , 

, 4. that whilst every European resident of tho affected area was accounted for 

no adequate attempt was made m respect of tho Indian residents and there was similar 
discrimination between Indians and Europeans in the matter of rescue, relief and 
salvage. 


*F Note Shri Shankerlal G. Banker having intimated his inability to he a member of 
the Committee due to his pre-occupations, Xeharya J. B, Kripalani was appointed 
bp the President to act in his place. The Labour Bub-Committee at its meeting hold 
in Bombay m August 6,1985 appointed Shri J. B, Kripaltoi as it convener, ] 
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XXII— Congress Jubilee 

Resolved that the fifteenth annivesary of the Congress ho observed in a fitting man- 
lier on the day the Congress met for tlie iirsfc time m 1895 and for this purpose the 
Working Committee appoints the following persons to constitute a sub-committee for 
drawing up the programme for tho occasion 

Syt. Rajendra Prosad, Dr* B. Pattahhl Sitaramayya, Beth Jamnalal Bajaj, Syt. Govind 
Ballabh Pant, Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram, and Acharya J. B. KripalanL 

XXIII — History of the Congress 

The Committee thanks Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for the offer of tho manuscripts 
of the History of the Congress wiitten by him and requests the President to go 
through it and authorises him to finally decide about its publication as a memorial 
volume of the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 


XXIV— Offices under the New Constitution 

Having read the resolution of several Congress Committees relating to the accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of office under the new constitution, this Committee is of 
opinion that any decision on the question would be premature at this stage and should 
be left over for the next session of the Congress. It declares that any expression of 
opinion on the question by individual Congressmen does not represent the view of the 
Congress, 

XXV — Indian States 

Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been defined 
in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of the people of 
the Stales to get a fuller declaration of the Congress policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of the Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States. 

The Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the Indian 
States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of 
British India. It has accordingly declared itself in favour of establishment of 
representative responsible government in the States and has in that behalf not 
only appealed to the Princes to establish such responsible government in their 
States and to ^ guarantee fundamental rights of citizenship, like feedom of person, 
speech, association and the Press to their people, but has also pledged to tho 
States people its sympathy and support in tueir legitimate and peaceful struggle 
for the attainment of full responsible government. By that declaration and by 
that pledge the Congress stands. The Congress feels that even in their own 
interests tho Princes will be well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment 
full responsible government within their States carrying a guarantee of full 
rights of citizenship to their people. 

It should be understood however that the responsibility and the burden of carrying 
on that struggle within the Elates must necessarily fail on the States people them- 
selves^ The Congress can exorcise moral and friendly influence upon the States 
and this it is bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power 
under existing # circumstances although the people of India whether under the 
British, the Princes or any other power are geographically and historically one 
and indivisible. In the heat of controversy the limitation of tho Congress in often 
forgotten. Indeed any other policy will defeat tho common purpose. 

With regard to the impending constitutional change it has been suggested that 
the Congress should^ insist upon certain amendments of that portion of the govern- 
ment of India Biil which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the 
Indian Federation. Tho Congress has more then once categorically rejected the 
entire scheme of constitutional reforms on the broad grounds of its not being an 
expression of the will of the people of India and has insisted on a constitution to 
be framed by # a Constituent Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of 
the scheme in any particular part. To do so would amount to a reversal to the 
Congress policy. 

At the same time it is hardly necessary to assure tho people of the States 
the Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests in order to 
buy the support of the Princes, From its inception the Congress has stood unoqui- 
Y0 ^W f pr me rights of the masses of India as against any vested rights in conflict 
With them true interests. 
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XXVI— Provident Fend Rules for A, 


C. Staff 

employees m the 
Committee adopt# tho 


_ fund" o’f which 
amount shall be 


of his 

an account will be opened in some bank, 
made at the time the monthly salary bill 


contribution 
tho rate of 


to tho deposit account 
one anna m tho lupee 


shall not come uniei 


the 


to whom he desire 


that tin 
(he 


operation 
; amount 
alii of 


Of 

on 

of 

he 


L C. 

'o"« timo employed .tall .o.Wh.ito . »..o . .n.. ;in Ita r.,,ta 
salary to a provident 
Tho deduction of this 

IS l. r °liie d 'A. I. 0. C. shall make 
each employed month by month at 

the salary. _„ s vi1rr 

3. Persons employed torapoiuniy 

this scheme. 

Each employee shall state in writing 

Pal IlS df.«i ll tad“ Letatam Will, intoiv.l llioruoti »l Mie em- 

on l- ~.i,« /■;, £££**»- - ,l “ 1 

c ' rttSMSXAt?^ ; . "S 

allowed to an employee from .tho > Bnni .at _ advanced 1 shah ho oqnal to or 

aextBt&p&rjaGttt **• m. *. - w k»i 

th °Ita° n.rta‘taSor«d m mm*» rt WM«*> «— «» 

advances t 

(a) illness of employee or any member of his family, 

Kj S?^SSla2*S*toS’r W U™««.t ol rm,.to3r.»’. rf.IUr«.. 

7„ Advances will bo recovered at tho discretion of tho General cr’Oi clary m mhUih 

merits bv monthly deductions from the salary. * 

8 - In the event of an employee owing a sum of money to the A. L 
G enoral Beer o ta r y will have tho right to deduct this sum of money from the 

fund 0 kneXifcToaviiu 5 boforu tho compkdiou of, hi:; live years of florvioo shall ho 
entitled only to his sharo of oontribuUmi to tin; provtdoni fund and interest thereon. 

10. If fho services of an emplovw are tunuimiHl for no fault of bin. ho ! ’® 

entitled to tho whole amount of his provident fund, and the clause i claim,, * fun l 

^ 1 2^ n t In°*casu of dismissal owing to dishonesty or fraud, he , shall not bo entitled to 
receive any portion of the provident fund. t • 

13. The clause relating to five years service shall not apply in . the d s 

ployeos who may have completed then five years of service m fho A. L C, C, before 

“ ,o wtars' itaCsi’c™®.. .I tin m «»«« „i«ito«», 

inofficiancy, dishonesty or fraud involving disimtiwd and in all maituiH oi doubt ami 
difference arising out ‘of thoso rules shall bo final. 

lb Tho Working ttommiftoo shall havo power to alter, vary or amend tho rutoft 
relating to tho Provident Fund in (heir absolute discretion. 

XXVII— Leave Rules lor A. I. C. C. Staff 

1. Every member of tho staff will got one month’s privilege leave with full pay 

for ovory completed eleven months of service. * , , . A 

2. If a member does not ava.il of this leave, fho same can accumulate for two 
years. All such leave beyond two months will lapse, 

3. Members of the staff will also get 10 days casual leave, which may not bo com- 
bined with the privilege or sick leave. . , . * . .* 

4. Holidays falling at either end of tho leavo period will not bo included in the 
leave but when they Ml in the middle of the leave, they will be so jnohidwL 

5. Members will also got fifteen days’ sick leave on half-pay in the year. 

3. If tho privilege leave is availed of for reasons of health, tho fifteen days of am 
leave on half-pay may be combined with it 

m , ! 


a 0, tbi 
provident 
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7 Any leave beyond this shall be tv 11 hoxit allowance tmlesr. | * 

tanco to l)t> decided upon in each individual case by the \\ orkiug Committee 

ementi [ 0 S°m t&S will not include Sundays or other genoral 
holidayetS wten they Si within the period of. a team Abet of general holiday 
will be made by the General Secretary at the beginning ol c y 5 

"“i %ag;tsr® sy'"”irf *iw to tho <•**—* »' «• 

*i '&». «* «»« «, 

the Working (tenoral Secretary. 

XXVIII — Pur*e Collections in Maharashtra 
Tn view of the work in Maharashtra tho President consented to forego half the 
ouota of 25 per cont duo to tho A. I. 0. C. offieo out of tho President’s Purse collco- 
iron mad© in Maharaslitra, 


Labour Sub-Committee 

Unity in Labour Ranks 

An impoitant stop in tho direction 1 Ti"wVt) Union Congioss 'and* National 

joint oonieronco of repmson atm® of the All tolw H«hi an All-Imha 

Trade Union dodo ration held leeuitly at , ^ a r ‘;J. n Z (111 t. l tive Laboiu organisations. Mr 

arJTi "£■ o. «» -w 

3 a*css 8 
irisr 

is s sag , ?- ~ - 

the administration of tho country. it .was r u 1 W’^ j lc ‘ liffM 1o w }u«h the industrial 
and check the to industries should bo re- 

op.ii.rsi ’i . rt' 1 oi'vvti ^ssutVs: 

trios should lie hold m order to find outmtrr all* w heU , w in o I Kll0u!a altj0 
industries adopting a satis facto 1 y $i«ui hu 1 of yi* * imrkhfion bo introduced par- 

j^rfasss®^ 

%&giz — 

star® s=«— <° “« — » 

«ajs; 

‘”s »s™“ asssrxre sm "ar-iv., .™* «*> 

employment of Indian seamen in British-owned steamers, 
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Ga?np War dim 
August 1, 1935 


e *» “»‘S'S,“ , i,SS 3 0mm " '™ • 

sideratiou and I imw state a wit : te loaolution of protest at. ■t 'til. il - 

««-■• —• <*">•»> «* 

" e !I““r iltat it :» ™"!g, ,? 

tat ss,i ii rsx, $ t£ &s&? «oss 

n,*s= iH« s M»JS.°ara. 

aalvaas set ™, iu >«w , »« ^ «*» *-»*• iir, “ 

SB - B ™ 8? iSSSK.'JW». * inconsistent nsU, U» C», 3 r« .»- 

P ° You told mo that iho Congress Party m. the Assembly did not JJr 

.rosin’s resolution regarding .me#)) ™mt ^wanoo^in,^ Y v M , .loid.i but 

made enquiries and I understand that ' w ^ 0 a' resolution by the (iovoinineut, and 
that there was an amendment by him to a w u non : ^ carrl( . a by 

that tho Congress l arty ouppoitod Mi. < •’ 1 ‘ j j roioluiion was lost by a 

Hr? w At 


*■ ,u ‘v ■ . ' , 

a claws organisation, it is not 
view may not tally with Trade Union view 

WOi TIio Sffiti -M a 

totoS £* . »r «ng hjdnMrml labour and 

from time to time to report and advise Bio Winhiug Oo«ii • • • - • !jorao ( . 0 » 

(fjfistt&infiiis* xrwwsVr su* 

Yours sincerely, 

Syt. R. S. Iluikar M. A. LL. It., Rwundba J*>usa» 

President, 

All India Trado Union Congress, 

’Walker Road, Nac.i-ub City. 


PRIMARY CONGRESS MEMBERS 

(Enrolled Till June 13 , 1935 ) 

According to tho timo-tablo o£ the "Working Committee, 13th Juno 

date ot enrolment o£ Congress members entitled Ahir, 1 'rtiu 1 folSwh^ 

delegates of tho Congress to bo hold on tho 14th of December, im Iho touowmg 
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total enrolment have been 
Committees. Tliesc figures 

Province 


taken from reports received 
must not be taken as final. 

Quota of maximum 
members 


1. Aimer 

2. Andhra 

3. Assam 

4. Bihar ^ r „ 

5. Bengal & Surma Valley 
6* Berar 

7. Bombay City 

8. Burma 

9. Nagpur 

10. Delhi 

11. Gujarat 

12. Karnatak 

13. Kerala 

14. Mohakoshal 

15. Maharastra 

16. N.W.F.R. 

17. Punjab 

18. Smd 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. Unitocl Provinces 

21. Utkal 


22,0X5 
72, OCX) 

12.500 

92.500 
1,62,000 

10, (XX) 

10.500 

44.000 
8,500 

11.000 
31,000 
52,000 

26.500 

41.500 

49.000 

10.500 

65.500 

11.000 

70.500 
1,50, (XX) 

47.500 


10,00,000 


[ june 1935—* 
from Provincial 

Members 
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45,703 

2,307 

74,271 

60,775 

7,066 

17,317 

700 

8.164 

10,000 

24,065 

22,000 

35,156 

31,179 


13,195 

4,033 

58,894 

56,623 

6,715 


4,78,445 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

( June — Auflust, 1935 ) 

Some New Chittagong Orders 

Tho District Magistrate of Chittagong has promulgated following orders w* e 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Rules • o£ 

Assart 

M t“indu youths hohrnu tho ages of _15_a,nd 25, entering Chitiagong district 
f mm Burma, shall report their arrival as follows . » , 

“ of yonths «*iM * W . « tta <««■«"“<. *9 * »*- 

clout of Police in 
“In the case o „ 

I’olioo, Cos’s Bazar, 

« »• * •» <*«•* •* »■» 

identity cards. 

Hindi Leaflets Pro.cnbed , p n 

. awtSIfsfl - - w 

W piRffl Kya Karen” — (What are the Peasants to do! ) 

Conviction® lor Possession of Literature 

Shri Phani Datta was sentenced on Jane 13 JtfAtTtoWS 
for haring in his possession copies of leaflet entitled Xho Joint “ 

India Trade Union Congress,” 
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lias boon sentenced to six 


Three persons m I<aiiapiu u-> 
each for possession of proscribed books. 

Two Years R. *• f« a ?***“. vcars ri g 0rOT s impnson- 
Shreo .Tyotin Eoy NanOy was sentenced on to l JouUa fo * r delivering a speech on 

fetoa^W r^der tho auspices of the°Bonsai Youth League. 

For Violation of R f 1 ^ irnl)1 , Client on a charge 
Chittaranjan Cuba has . been ^toced to tli ^ Magiutralo of Dacca wide) 

Eight Months Goal for a Delcnne ^ s „ u ,,,,<, nl fo 

Motilal Banorji of Bari sal who ■ {>nd boon boundaiv of the place of 

” vl '“ 

Of + 0 %? years ii««rouh jmpnBmimoni 

Himancsu Das oi uiittagonj, - - 

for writing a loiter without the 
meat rales* 


was 

knowledge 


.r.,^ vcars 3 gorous impnwmmvut 
J of the i&* m contravention of intern- 


- . ^ industries Association 

BlUt Government Enquiry on Village mamtii ^ ^ 


operation, us cuuoy vm " * 0 have been asked to repon - v» 

furtherance of tho work of the tooafni. 

. Misuse r o1 . Tlu V. V. to provmf .agitation 

The officials at Oava m \V*ains^ disabilities f 

nmoiur the peasants ol ihn uistu^t *,*> , » is jimdiruiiou nl this section fioxn 

wluLown worker in Bihar, was prevented by • tl ?*!! "t Vmularly, R Aimgrah 
Si pa”?» ,tl» , Vmm* .SfiTo 0 » ™ a tA «f «» 'a’km.Mj «» 

ho was to havo presided. 

Police Interference in Maharashtra , 

„ t r n m Mnieirashtia Provincial Contes# Committee passed 

The Executive C()mmittooof^ lM 14th j u i y 1935, 



uongxutts w viawb • v ,) ■- 

minding tho police behaviour authorities 'havo boon pursuing a policy 

The resolution was duo to tho tact urn ■no Congress organ nation. Apart 

of harassment with a “Locasatta” and* tho 

from securities deiuaudod f»om vunacui I 1 “ Hi Wl0 ij s t H of Congress mum- 
“Rushtratoj ”, tho police havo con insisting to Vara^cut aro reported to have been 

ts xsr - — “■* 

For Honouring the Congress President 

Tho Management of tho Dohamanya ^ofthl District to sbowhauso why 

Nasik district has b ? on .®;^ od iLjltio cancelled for presenting an address 

SvZSM MS* a? SU» i»rf»s sk 10 d» i*“ - J ““ **■ 
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Labour Association Declared Unlawful 

The Punjab Government have declared on August 10 the Labour Resea id 1 Woeiofy 
of Lalioi o, its commiUoos, sub-committees and hi audios to be unlawful associations 
within the meaning of Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1008 

Simultaneously with the issue of this notification a number ol places weic searched 
in Lahore and certain papers and books wore seined. The Research Society now 
declared unlawful had been issuing tracts dealing with labour questions for the last 
two years or more. 

President of Trade Union Congress Convicted 

Shri 3R. S. Euikar, President of the All-India Trade Union Congiwj was seuioneod 
on August 10 by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta to one 5 ear’s rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 124- A (Sedition) I lb C, for a speech delivered by him 
during the last Calcutta session of the Trade Union Congress in April. He filed ae 
appeal and has been released on bail. 

Office Searched 

The office of the Congress Socialists in Calcutta was searched on August 15 m 
quest of objectionable literature. The search lahed about an hour, but nothing 
incriminating was found. 

Press Ordinance in Action 

The Editor and publisher ol the “Mazdur Duma”, a labour weekly in Calcutta, 
was asked to deposit a Humility of Its. 1000 under the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act for publication of articles in connection with tho grievances of the 
detenus and the Government notification declaring seven al labour organisations in 
Calcutta illegal. 

“Prabhaiham”, a Malay am weekly, edited by Mr. Sankarau Namboodiripad was 
asked to furnish a security of Rs. 2,000. The* paper has in consequence ceased 
publication. 

The “Kistna Patrika”, tho largest circulated Tolugu weekly, was called upon to 
deposit Its. 2,000 as security for publishing an article criticising tho Government ban 
on Congressmen entering tho Quetta earthquake area. , 

Notices were served on August 15 on Dr. Parulekar demanding a security ot 
Es. 1000 as publisher of the weekly “Sakai” and a keeper of the laical Picss under 
the Emergency Powers Act for the publication of an article under tho caption why 
Loan should bo a Burden on the Indians” in tho issue of 11th July last. 

A notice lias been served on Mr. S. IA Date, keeper of the Lola Sangraha 1 runs 
in Poona city, demanding a socurity of Es. 2.000 under the Press Act to be paid 
before August 20, in connection with the publication by the press of a colled ion of 
poems entitled “Patai” by Amain er (West Khandush). 

A security of Rs. 1000 has boon demanded from a vernacular weekly in Hyderabad 
(Sind) in connection with an article relating to Quetta that appeared in the issue ol 
July 15. . , m , 

Notices have boon served on the printer and publisher of Dhinamani (a Tamil 
daily) and keeper of the Indian Express Press demanding security of Es. 2,000 each 
in connection with the publication of an extract on Quetta Earthquake in the issue of 
Dhinamani dated June 10, 

A notice under section 3 of tho Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act of I All has 
been served on BIr, M. V. Rao, proprietor of the Ramakvislma Printing Works, lonaii, 
demanding a security of Es. 1,000 for publishing a Telugu book entitled. tt Atma Tyagi, 
a life sketch of late Jaffa Das, a Bengali prisoner, who died in prison in Lahore after 
a prolonged hunger-strike. 

Protest of Indian Journalists 

The following are among tho resolutions passed by the All-India Journalists’ 
Conference held in Calcutta on August 17-18 under tho presidency of Mr. 0. Y, 
Chintomani, Editor of the Leader , Allahabad 

1 , Freedom of the Pres 9 w Tho All-India Journalists’ Conference is gravely 
concerned by tho reported intention of tho Government of India to renew the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 3932 which included tlio Press (Emergency t Powers) 
Act 1931 in a more objectionable form, Tho conference is emphatically of opinion 
that those acta of 1931 and 1932 as well as tho Indian Slates Protection Act 1934 are 
utterly incompatible with tho legitimate freedom of the Press and tho fundamental 
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right of free expression of opinion and strongly urges that none oi he:,;* sets should 
any longer bo ictamecl on the statute book.' . . 

* “This Conferences appeals to tho mombers of tue Indian Legihlativj ^ 

oppose all proposals for the renewal of the Press Emergency 1 ewe is m an,/ seape oi 

2. Press Censorship in Bengal : — w Tho All Tndia Journal tsis GonfuLouoo 

3 maintenance of tlio Press 0 dicer m Bengal as well as to the maumn m 


objects to the - r . 

which In various ways the fieemom of the press has been , ,, > 

J ~ ^ The Conference urges the immediate abolition oi 


interfered with by 


(lie number of 
i under the Miner- 

7 m li#:S5 The 
wore R,\ l.KiXJ. 


the operations oi the Press Officer, 

B. Anti-India Propaganda Abroad -—“This Con kronen places on rpord . 
abhorrence of the propaganda carried on abroad against India and *h . oi F ; 

wayvS and means be devised to combat such ^propaganda mid to oouduo, a *.oIi-jK ( un 
publicity campaign on Indian affaiis abroad.” 

Press Ordinance in Bengal 

Mr. R. N, Reid, Home Member, said m tho Bengal Council that 
news-papeis and presses from which seem if y^ had boqn demanded i 
gency Poweis Act of 1931 were i 40 in LK>^ ; m ; H m lid ; 
security deposited amounted to Rs. 4o,S00 while the deposit > foil cited 

Books Proscribed 

Tho Bengal Government have proscribed a Bengali booklet entitled u Vir Bangui! 
Jatin Das” ( Jatui Das, the Bengali IIoio ) as it is alleged to contain seditious matter. 

Suspended from Practice 

By two different judgments the High Court of Calcutta suspended two lawyers 
from practice for participation in the last civil disobedience movement Those wore 
Narendra Nath Dev, who had boon practising at Syiliefc and Armada f i as*i* I Matidal, 
Picador of Kalna. Dt. Burdwan. 

Prisoners in Andamans 

Jtonlvine to a qnosfion in (he Bonsai Council Mr. R. N. Reid. Home Momi.rir, slat;*! 
tliat more wore 240 prisoners in Andaman:; from Bowml cmiyic H ol r*fl'sw-.<a con n-“‘- 
tod with terrorism. Two sncli prisoueis died there in May, V.Ud. 1 hey were allowed 
interviews ouuo in three mouths. 

Floods in Bengal 

Ten thousand persons are estimated to have been rendered homeless as a muiH of 
tho floods in Burdwan district in Bengal covering an area of about 800 square imha 
Acute distress prevails in the district. 


Forfeiture of Congress Money 

An amount of Rs, 2,052 belonging to Urn Reception Committee oMho Karaebi Con- 
gress having been claimed by Dr, Choithram, President of the (’ommHIeig the Govern- 
ment declined to return the amount on Urn ground that nwiording to their informa- 
tion the amount would have boon used by the Bind l\ U 0. in tho prosecution of the 
civil disobedience movement. 


REPRESSION IN BENGAL 


Committee of Enquiry by Congress Party in the Assembly 

A Committee with Shri Mohanla! Baksona as convener was appointed by the 
Congress Party in tho Assembly to investigate into tho question of repression hi 
Bengal, Sim Mohankl Baksona had in connection with this unquiiy some corres- 
pondence with Mr. 0. F, Hogg* Ohio! Secretary to the Government of Bengal, which, 
Is given below 
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THE 
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Tiie Chief Becretauv, 

Government of Bengal, Darjeeling 


Dear Sir, n „ n „ ross p ar ty in tho Legislative Assombly has 

Perhaps yon aro aware that the Oon toss r j Msom1} iy i, 0 enquire and report 
appointed a committee consisting of mem >e . ^ j The j mmo diato nood for tho 

S the administration while m tho 0 ne hand reports 

Sntment of the conmuttoo arose from the fact “ar w {d and iaw _ ab j dmg 

wore received .from authentic somoos ^of r ^ oiill? their liberties, of unnecessary 

citizens by unjustified and harsh j e favmg the course of military matches 

hardship mid humiliation oa ^ od ,^J?® P ®f extreme inconvenience to inmatos and 
and quartering of troops ™enns house searches, of tho ruthless manner 

damage to property, causod during numerous . a aud realised entailing untold 

in which punitive taxes and " lv ° f lm c % 0 7 of destitute families of detenus which 

SiSfS SpSS."' w 1 “5*usSS. l, SS ■* ; 

In view of the aforesaid reports ^ appoint a committee to gather 

s&gs^&srSA s &■ JL “* s -» ““ ” l, “ 

ta g: s&. iF « o, b»w. o. 

been published m papers. I d Localise the committee desired to collect only 

or to any other Government offrcia t j a tlio circular reported to have been 

ono-sided information as has n f h i nj “ bat becausc I felt it premature to invite the 
issuod by the Government of boforo tho committee. As will appear 

Government at this stago to idaco ti i et ter, the committee has all along 

from t h0 . fc “°J 1 S < SSSn£ information that can hoar scrutiny and examination 

been anxious to got authentic mm mos t reliable information that can hoar 

jss s°s jrr, s *; t - t* aasrsassfi a 

niri U- »»*»— sir 

as that was the only a S a ?'y t mean that others, individuals or public. bodies, weio 
the committee , but t< did aot me m evidcnc o boforo tho committco. In fact, 

TttVJH K.iv» ». »- 

it w e hoS a aE°tor all the j ’to kindly "'S' 3 mo Tnow 'the attitude tho Govorn- 

tinn of tho Government. Tours faithfully, 

MOHANLAL SaKSENA. 

Reply of Bengal Government 

Sl *i am desired to refor to your ( ‘fhlfco^ Assombly 

w Mcli' is presumably mteuded to comp ^ assisting tho Mxccutivo Govommoiit 
Legislature during Tou P roauost mo to lot you know tho attitude 
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2. In reply I am to inform you that, in tho considered opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, proceedings which to all appearances are prompted by a spirit ol 
antagonism to Government but not to terrorism, cannot fail to be a source ot 
encouragement to those terrorist leaders and organizations that are still active. 
Government, thercfoio, will not give any countenance to such proceedings. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
G. P. IIoog, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Shri Molianlal Saksena’s Second Letter 

Dear Sir, 

I am m due receipt of your loiter No 1489 P. I), dated tho 22nd June, 1935. 

I am really surpiised at tho view tho Bengal Government has taken regaidmg the 
committee appointed by tho Confess Pasty m the Legislative Assembly to enquire 
into repression m Bengal, and 1 must emphatically relute the nisnma ion contained 
in your letter. I would further request you kindly to point out anything done by 
the' committee or its members that would warrant the interenee drawn by tho Govern- 
ment that the committee has been prompted by a sphit of antagonism to Gcmwmmmt 
and not to terrorism. On tho othoi hand I maintain that while the Congress and the 
Congress Party m the Assembly have been anxious to put a stop to all harassment of 
peaceful citizens and to secure redress to the innocent victims of Government s policy of 
whole-sale repi ession in Bengal, still nothing has been further them their intentions 
than to do anyth ins that is hkolv to give encouragement to terrorism. _ 

The policy of tho Indian National Congress in respect ot terrorism is veil known 
bein 0, definitely committed to non-violence, I think in its own way it lias done much 
to chock tho growth of terrorism, whether the Government may recognise it or not, 
but it does not mean that it must therefore support tho Guvornmont whatever it docs 
to suppress terrorism. . . . , . , 

Perhaps vou are also aware that the Congress has from the very beginning stood 
and worked for tho declaration of fundamental rights, including the one by which no 
one shall be deprived of his liberty without trial before a court of law, and the (Ion- 
gross Party in tho Assembly would have failed in its duty it in lace of detention with- 
out trial ol over 2500 youngmon for an indefinite period, and also reports of harass- 
ment of peaceful citizens in oilier ways, it had not taken steps to ascertain the true 
state of affairs in Bengal with a view to devise ways and means to secure redress lor 
these unfortunate sufferers. 

I do not see why the Government shon'd regard the committee with suspicion, lor 
I am sure it can never he the intention of the Government that even peaceful and 
legitimate political activities should he suppressed or innocent persons should lie made 
to suffer, and therefore I think that the Government would have been butter advised 
if it had seen its way to eo-opemto with our committee in its work. 

hi view of what 1 have written above, 1 still hope the Government will ho aim 
to revise its altitude towards tho committee. t . 

In any case, I trust, you will have no objection to my publishing the corres- 
pondence. 

Yours faithfully, 

(B<L) Molianlal Baksena 


Reply of Bengal Government 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 27th June, 1935Jn 
which you express tho hope that tho Government of Bengal will bo able to revise 
tho attitude they have adopted towards the committee appointed by tho Congress 
Party in the Legislative Assembly to make certain enquiries in Bengal You also 
enquire whether tho local Government have any objection to the publication of 
this correspondence. 

In reply, I am directed to state that after giving their attention to the contents 
ol your letter the Government of Bengal had thoroosolves unable to modify tho 

30 
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S ' 0 ® JwA y Sublic a ation oflhe SnJpSde^e. 11 ' “** 

\f* i. » JlOGCr, 

Chief Secretary 

Prohibitory Order on Shri Mohanlal Saksena 
Tho District Magistrate of Tipporah (Bengal) issued ordor ou Syt 

Saksena on Ins arrival at Chaadp&* °\ ou ^should enter any place in Tipporah 
“Whereas it s against pub he into a eat jhato ^ snouiu w n Suppression of 

district, or remain there ldr eel at Okaielpur. 1 farther direct 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1934, not «> omfciik or arw plaoo within one 

' 1 

retained t, Calcutta Iron. 

~gf*$£rsr r-ssss*^ f mm 

QT Bat ll« 5«S»' Occ— • ; *STta ‘i ,Sy, £ — .ttcc Stall 

att ii *S 5 » Stfg*ifer* 01 *• ls “ t ““ 

to be readyibetoro the next session of the Assembly. 

Documents connected with Enquiry Seized 

, Pf a L ,5iSS* fcWSftS W5hta» s S SSSMlSSUS 

aiSi-SsT ss. rar s- a esa k 

SSS fiS do»S«ta irn canceled tn ciaccUca will, the Hnqulr, Ccm».U» 
SSed by the Congress Party in the Assembly. 


T1LAK SWARAJ FUND 

How the Chore Rallied in 1921 was spent 

Aitlumrf) it is over fourteen years now that the Congress raised a crorc of rupijOR 
for the All India Tihik Memorial Fund, people not iu touch with events occasionally 
write to enquire how the crorc was spent. There is a false impression which ha* 
persisted all these years that this crorc was collected at one particular place, ihe 
detailed audited statements and accounts of the All Im ha ^mgresb Oummittoo toi 
1921 and 1922 arc out of print and will bo soon reprinted, Gut the following 
mmt in popular form prepared and published on behalf of the Working t/ommiUu) 
by Ue General RocrotaVios in April, 3924 is, gmm hero for public information Mo 
corrections made by the General Hecretanos iu their subsequent statement published 
in June, 1924 have been incorporated in this statement* 

Congress Finances 

How tho Money collected for the Tdak Memorial Swaraj y a Fund 
has been spout. 

mho Working Committee of tho All India Congress Committee at a rceent meeting 
directed the General Secretaries to issue a brief statement m popular term .about the 
SoS collected and spent by the Congress during tho larithm years The feoeretaaos 
w to issue the following statement m compliance with the above du action,) . , 
g The All India Congress Committee have taken considerable pains to publish detailed 
midited accounts of all colleetions and expenditure of tho central ofhoo and ol the 
Congress Committes. None the less there, appears to bo considerable mis- 
apprehension and enquiries and occasional references m the I reus indicate that many 
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people are ignorant of those account, and do not inovr how thlro 

spent Mention is frequently made of iho croro of wipe-s cdkwtod^ t.o^ 

Congress Committee u . id ffi „ 0 au q the different 

Audited accounts of tho lilak bw ai a] i un i ni iu^ , msneotiou 

provinces togothei with the All India Congress Cornu 0 > “■ . Those 

reports arc prepared annua y phmod be g 3 AH f m widely 

accounts and statements for 1933 and 3J-« ). '* n n ,l tin' Prow: Similar 

distributed amongst membeis and Congress Gcnimi ”, >,' 3I n<' °, )U ntod and 

detailed accounts tor 1023 have also been P ep u « g ■ w ho is 

as soon as they are icady they will 1,0 "LJ°* V . ‘ 4 0 dutads " should sou those 
interested in these accounts or demos to of . to (U.U s mm. 11 0 , 

printed statements at the office of any l’rovn« Cong <re>nm ^V tr " 0 J)0! km 
here is merely to give a rough idea of lio Usi * h llM -o 0 t | mQ 

who is not well versed m imdoi standing balance oi teeth 01 na. n 
inclination to study the detailed account. 

Tho income of Iho Congress is prineipally dermj 
ship subscnption and fiom donations to the lit - ,, divided* between 

»fss^«aa!r^" iSWwW* a ° ** *• 

T “ 

Swaraiya Fund. Thoso donations were of two lauds 
Gonoial DonaUous-Subsonbod by donors 

on which tho money was to bo spent. Tlio Pri.vn ou C mg u» eg., 

the discretion to spond this money on any donut too it of 9 A.V rem0 v a l of 
general propaganda and organisation, national education, KUaaaai, 

The ear-marking in some cases was gunei . **\ f 01 . like a Vidvaidth 

r?s±raa* ; «r «S, , »r 0 ±u?^, s. a 
arft tm, 'tfss *4* . 

general supervision. 


from the general collections anu not u m -u ~ r* * 

or as montronod above, by tho institution uon -u t> ] n qj a Oommittoo 

couM b onfv roporrao or* oho!* gormni|y by ^ moans of tiro for^apiiti 

01 Tto,“w“'l.r“«S il» All M* Coiiliinss CommiitM 

the general collections 25 per cunt of which nrf ,Lit) waB usually ^divided 

cent should bo loft with tho districts and 25 per cent should go to tmi piov uoo. 

hi n „,.f 0 f i]j e ooltootions for tho Tilak Hwaraja Fund including tho famous 

lhe majoi pait o* “e ooueot QQ » nw *• therefore deal with this year separately, 

ororo, was made m m and wn sitw ««£»»» K croro and ihirtoeon 

According to tho repo rt of t to &«< Mmh q » an<1 s ixfy.four thousand 

wore fiy ofuectT by 4® end of 1921. Out of those collections rupees sixty. 
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the result perhaps would be that emergency provisions would be used* a We are 
living in rather interesting times” he said, tt though it is now comparatively peaceful. 
At any time we may start the movement and it will become impossible for tho office 
to function. We always send resolutions to members as they go to the press. I do 
not think any very revolutionary agenda is dumped upon the House without any 
previous information Generally, most” of the topics would have been discussed for 
months before the Committee is seized of them. Therefore, I hope yon will allow tho 
rules to remain as they are with the modifications that wo have accepted.” 

The President said that the general nature of the business could always bo 
made known to the members But to adopt the amendment would result in several 
practical difficulties. Ordinarily the business for any particular meeting was 
known to members long before the meeting, though not # tlie exact terms in which 
tho agenda would be drawn up. It did not seem to him that any real or serious 
inconvenionce was caused in this direction. He would repeat . the answer he had 
given to Mr, Meho rally and say that they # would . strive their best to make tho 
agenda available to members individually, if possible, or through tho Press, 
sufficiently early, 

Swami Govindanand suggested that a rule might be incorporated to the effect 
that, as far as possible, the main items of business be circulated to members together 
with the text of resolutions of private members as they came in. 

The President held a brief consultation with the Secretaries and suggested that 
the following noto he added at the end of Rule 2, # 

w As far as possible, subjects to be discussed at tho mooting of the A, L C* C» 
shall he circulated along with tho notice convening the meeting.” 

“Is Mr Gosavi willing to accept it, in substitution of the amendment which 
he has proposed V” tho President enquired. 

Mr. Gosavi: I am satisfied. 

Srimathi Kamaladevi entered a protest against the procedure. “If the Working 
Committee is of opinion that tho All-India Congress Committee is not competent 
to come to any decision on every important question that comes before it, tho 
agenda becomes a sheer farce”, she said. 

The President : I do not follow. 

Srimathi Kamaladevi repeated her protest and added that that was their 
experience at Jubbulporo. , 

The President: In spite of* all that you have said, T have not followed you. It has 
not been suggosted'by any of us that tho All-India Congoss Committee is not competent 
to discuss any motion and take a decision thereon. I do not think there is any 
justification for bringing that charge, {Mr. Batyamurti and others: Hear, hear). 

The amendments proposed by Mr. Gosavi were by leave withdrawn* 

Rules 4, 5 and 6 were passed without change. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally read the following resolution : 


“The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee recommends to the A. I. C# Q. to 
frame rules providing that Provincial and District Committees should give notice of 
any resolutions they may desire to have discussed at the next annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at least six weeks prior to the date of the .session and # that 
such resolutions should be circulated by the office of the A* L C, CL to all Provincial 
Congress Committees to be placed before the Provincial and District Congress Commit- 
tees for their opinion which should be forwarded to the A. I. C. 0. , - , . 

Mr. Yusuf MehemUy enquired if Mr, & R Nariman ■ was moving: ' the 

Acharya Kripakmi : How can he move It,' the Working Committee, Of which to is 

a I M? b6 Fu!ta/ in ifeAlra//y Continuing said that there was a widespread . iMNt 
among Congressmen that though a certain amount , of centralisation Im 
politics was desirable and necessary, if should be a democratic centralisation and 


were, so 'that the opinion of the Provincial and District .Congress Committees might 

;‘*&:‘rz£i2X fe'S'Vt *:&,**»« a.™*™* liw. 
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Mr. Kaleaware Bao, continuing, said that it was 0***^ * 5 CommlttelTto 
should be given to various Pxoymoial and yaluocls Committee 

suggest topics for discussion bv ; the Congress H £ A® 0 ’”* > 1 l f ^ J[. iys prior to the 
of the Congress would meet, but that would only bo tin go 01 xour iwy i 

holding of the Congress. 

Mr, SatyamurU said that _ 

Was it contemplated, 3io asked, _. 
mittees gave notice of resolutions 


uiauuwiuu uo*v*o uwj open session of the Oongiess, w jdeh Vho roso- 

had two days notice or even one days notice. Tne only ne jg jtniioin 

Mon contemplated, then, was this. The moment the A. L U u oiuoo i . . „ 

aw rt 4 Vw*!Tr vwnci+ 'Urt /■« »n 1 tH 


Mon contemplated, then, was this. The moment tne a. *: \ a l j) 1H f llu t Qmgro! ss 

of resolutions; they must bo circulated to the the X. I. 

Committees for eliciting their opinion, which, ^ l \ S i^}ii° conV yntion He had al- 
a o. This, Mr Satyamurti thought, was no* a wy Thwo 

ed Subjects Committee meetings and was conversant with wo j J>roviu( . ia1 an , 

aha vmnAi fouf Anncfi An AJ1.TV1A IlAlAl O tilO vOPj , * * -% # 11/ 


0 . 0 , 

tended 


tended auojeors uommmee meetings auu 7; v ;'rp- . wliioJi Provincial and 

was not one important question that came before the Cong) ten », w no n 

District Congress Committees had not cons toed ». j 


Mi v - 

juismcr congress ^oicxiuuwh nau wt wu» w .v, - - t ] l0 purpose, which 

murti said that the resolution under discussion would not bu I l apparent 

the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee had m vm r. No « tofto ^uun 1} ^ 

in the working of the present rules, and ho, til0 1 l ® f ““’ ff l “ a }f is ooliioh to rcinot it. 
resolution to withdraw it, faihng which, ho uould appeal to Ins coiiu„ui ™ *W 

Mr. Gadqil : Ve want to hear Mr. Nariman, who is the head of the Bombay 

Provincial Congress Committee, on the resolution. v«»invm 

The President :-As a member of the Working Commiitno ^ Jf J N » ,BUUl ^ Xh 
iho view of the Working Committee, who have rejected tho ieso uti . 

Stmmi Qovindanmdji : So far as I know,, there is i a oonvwfao: u P 
Provincial Congress Committees to forward their rcs ^ tl ^ ns ^P^ ^ m ahuws * cir~ 
the time of the annual session of the Congress, and those serve the 

culaied to the A. J. C. C. members. I feel that the tho 

purpose, because under it the A. I. C. C. and tho Cqnpess aie in f * ^ micstions of 
considered opinion of the Provincial Congress * { 

the day. Therefore, I appeal to my friend to withdiaw mb res >-U won. wliids 

The President pointed out that there was a rule under Article d rv 4 . * ^ f0 y 0 

stated that the A. I. C. 0. shall meet in Subjects Committee at least two days More 

the annual session. , , ... rAwihrtifm before 

Dr. Pattabhi Seetharamiah said that m view of this rule, the resolution oojoio 

the meeting could only he an amendment of the Consutuiion. iwin- 

The President stated that the resolution in effect restricted the light o 
cial Congress Committees to recommend any resolution. resolu- 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally said that the word “ordiuan ty” ecu M 
tion and he would accept any amendment to reduce the penod fioin six o 
four weeks, though he, for his part, would stick torn wocks. nmvkkd that 

Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram said that the constitution as now J mlaiions ba- 
the various Provincial Congress Committees might make ^ Provin- 

fore the annua! session. There was nothing in the constitution to that 

cial Congress Committees from making rules m their own rwummen- 

before the annua) session, tiro Provincial Executive should place ° them to 

dations before iho District Committees, receive opinions from thum and Mm 
the A. I 0. 0. after consideration. The resolution before the 

amendment of the Constitution. It was not a question of six week i oi ■ 0 | 

but a question of hooding District Congress Committees with the recommendations ox 

IS G«°i»S°smd Itate Sffiet of the mover of the resolution was that Hiere 
should be enough time for the working Committee and tho A. I 0-J ^ A uttle 
opinions of the various Provincial Committees. It was neiHxer . too ' ru^bv^mmm 

to ask for six weeks time and politics did not move so fash Be oonokued f J & 
that the suggestion made in the resolution might be kept m 
, Acharya Knpalani ; If a Provincial Congress Committee wants to circulate any 

of its resolutions it can* Can itmot ? , ^ n f the 

Mr. Yusuf Mehemlly : Why don J t you make it mandatory oh the Secretary Ot tne 

particular Provincial Congress Committee ? 
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A chary a Kripalani : You want your weight to ho added to your proposition V 

A chary a Kupalam* proceeding, said that the piuoedure contemplated in the reso- 
lution would make them more pom-boxes ft was absolutely of no t value. 

Swami Govmdanandji at tins stage suggested that the proposition might bo put to 
\ote. 

"Mr, T, Vihwanatkan said that the purpose of the resolution would bo served if 
the Semebtn of the A. T. (A 0. gave publicity in the Press to the resolutions as and 
when they were received. 

The Pn si deni : Is it suggested that publicity to the resolutions should be given in 
flio Pious before they reach' the office ot the A. F, U. C. V 

Mr. Visira na than said that the publication ot the ’resolutions of one Provincial 
Congress Commit ice might help their Conn ml fees to discuss similar subjects, 

Mr. Yusuf Me her ally said that the Genoial Secretary should be pxoud to act as a 
Post Office. 

A diary a Ki ipalani : I have found other effective post offices and as such these 
might lie allowed to act. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting, and declared lost 9 voting for it and 
22 against. 

The President then permitted Air. Sardul Singh s amendments to be moved. 

The first was to provide, for the payment of return, inbu'-clws fare and tonga ex- 
penses to the members of the A. L 0.0. by the fhovimual Outguess Committees and 
the Reception Committee of the Congress burned for the time being. 

A diary a Kripalani said that it was n matter for the Ptovnmml Congress Coin- 
mittees and the Reception Commit foe. 

The amendment was deemed to bo lost for want of a seconder* 

Mr. Sardul Singh moved an amendment that where avucatmy arose in the 
A. F. 0 C, mcmbeislnp of any province, the vacancy should bo tilled by the appoint- 
ment of the person next to the one standing bed among' those elected. 

S tv a mi Goinndanand suggested that article 15 provided for the f tiling up of 
vacation's. , „ , , 1# 

The President jaunted out that the ammidimmf would lend to difheuItmH in cases 
where a member icsigned on account of did nmees -of opinion. Thojtntomlmwif if 
adopted might in certain oases ^ result in a person holding the opposite view being 
appointed, 'where it might he advisable to consult the eunsiif ueimy. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. Tim rules were then approved* 

Burma and Ihe Congress 

The President next infrodueed the subject of Rmma. 

“Before we go to the next resolution, I «hv»u*** to say mm thing 1 * he began. 
w C)ur friends from Bunna are anxious to catch the steamer leaving Madras for 
Rangoon. Mr* Dadachanje had given notice of a resolution, which tho Working 
Committee considered^ It 1ms adopted a muddied resolution which satisfies him 
and Mr. (Share Khan.” 

Tho President next read tho resolution adopts! by tho Working Committee 

4 Tho Working Committee assures the Burma members of tho A, T. C, C.,ihat 
notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Buntia, tho Indian National 
Congress will continue to watch with sympathy and interest the political situation ia 
Burma and in view of tho impending sopamtioa, It appeals to tho Indians settled in 
Burma and Bunrnms to continue to hear towards each oilier the samo goodwill mid 
friendly relations as hitherto.” 

MjO Padatdmnji then made the following statement : 

MVo are kindly called by the Working Committee at 3 p. m. on the 16th Instant 
ami given an opportunity to state our mm* After obtaining the information its 
members felt they required, tho Working Committee assured m that the Congress 
had always taken* keen and active interest in tho problem of Indians overseas md 
that it would surely continue to do so. They,, however, felt tho appointment of the 
enquiry committee contemplated in the resolution of which wo had given notice. In 
the omeumxianooB, ami in view of the resolution of the Working Committee on tho 
subject, wo have agreed to withdraw our rwlutionY 

Sfc Dadmhmn requested tho Committee to endorse the Working Committee 
rwiuton Iho resolution wm put to the House and carried 
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Acceptance of Office 

Aeharija ipalani thou placed beforo tlie House the following resolution of the 
Woikrng Committee on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of offices under 

^“Condderinff the long interval of time that is bound to elapse befoio the next 
geneial provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty oi political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, hut also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at tins stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject. At the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the question 
being discussed in the country.” , , 

In moving the resolution, Acharya Kripalani said : 

“I have very little to say in recommending this resolution for tho adoption of the 
House. It is substantially the same as the one passed in Wardha by the Working 
Committee, We for some time, boycotted the Legislative Councils and have also 
refused to accept offices under the present constitution. A new Constitution is sought 
to be imposed upon us which is supposed to give us what is called Provincial Autonomy 
wherein all the Ministers will be nominated by the Governor, it is supposed, from 
those who command a majority in the Legislature. As our old resolutions stand, we 
are precluded from accepting offices under the piesent constitution. Unless we adopt 
some resolution lifting the ban upon office^ acceptance, the ban upon offices will 
continue by implication under the new constitution. 

“There is a volume of opinion in the country, as you know, that these offices may 
be accepted in order to implement our resolution to reject tho Constitution. So far as 
I know there is no desire in any Congress quaiter to accept offices m order to work 
the constitution. There are yet others of our friends who think that acceptance oi 
office would amount to working tho constitution. . , , , 

“The Working Committee has thought that there is a great period of time, between 
the new elections to the Provincial Councils and now, that in the meantime many 
things may happen, and that therefore it is premature at this stage to decide the 
question one way or the othei. Such was the resolution it passed at Wardha, It also 
placed a kind of ban upon itself. It was a kind of self-denying ordinance upon its 
members, not to discuss this subject of acceptance or non-acceptance. The present 
resolution places no ban either on ourselves or upon^any other people. No ban was 
intended to be placed upon any person excepting the Working Committee. Ihe 
Working Committee naturally has put a ban upon itself,, because it would be unseemly 
if one member of the committee went to tho people giving one opinion, and another 
member went giving another. Ordinary courtesy requires that we should not indulge 
in a discussion in public until the proper time comes. We hold rightly that this is 
not the proper lime, as I said, because there is much time before the elections m the 
provinces under the new constitution will come about. Also, we think that if wo give 
our opinion at this stage it would be impolitic and injurious. These are our views 
and you have also discussed the subject It has been before you. Bo I do not think 
it is necessary for me to say much upon this excepting one other word. , , 

“We have many times decided upon matters of emergency without waiting for tho 
meeting of the Congress. The ban upon offices was put by the Congress, Ordinarily, 
it must be removed by the Congress. It is true that in an emergency the A. L C. 0, 
does to a certain extent deal with subjects that have been dealt with, by the Congress. 
The Lucknow Congress is expected to meet before the new constitution in the pro- 
vinces is put into working order. There is absolutely no emergency for us to arrogate 
to ourselves the right that rightfully belongs to the Congress. . 

“Therefore we say that this subject may bo discussed by the Congress and rn the 
meantime we formulate no opinion about it. 

“With these few words, I place this resolution for your acceptance. 

Mr. iT, F, Nariman seconded the resolution and said he would reserve his remarks 
to a later stage of the discussion. 

Mr. T. Vismnatham (Andhra) said that what Mr. Kripalani had moved was no 
resolution. He had only placed an ‘office noto, an endorsement of the working 
Committee’ on resolutions which might have been moved by others at the meeting, 
Thdre was- no substance in the resolution. When a proposition was seriously put 
forward, there was the Working Committee telling them nothing definite, but charac- 
terising it as prematee. , Was it sympathy with Ethiopia? It was premature. Was 
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it secession from tlio League? It was prematuro. “Was it tho subject of Indian 
States i / It was premature The Working Committee itself was a premature thing 
(Laughter). Ho would have welcomed a definite lead from the Working Committee 
instead of the present motion. He suggested that i ©solutions given notice of might 
he taken up and the motion of the Working _ Committee be moved as an amendment 
thereto. . The Working Committee had published their resolution in the press long 
before it had been cueulated to the members ; there had been time enough for 
opinion to harden . as also sufficient propaganda. Well, let the Working Committee 
state it was inadvisable how to discuss it Ho would only say that had* fchov known 
that the question would not come up before this meeting many of them would have 
preferred to stay away, because there was absolutely no business to be transacted 
here. “This is a burning question, especially m Madias, as some people would like 
to put it,” he said, “but those who have political imagination and sense of what 
is coming would see that it is important not only for this province but for the 
whole country. 57 

The President pointed out that the resol ui ion had not been brought before the 
House as a surprise. It was at Wardha that the resolution had been before the coun- 
try all these days. 

Mr. Visimnatkam : It has not come as a surprise ; it is no resolution at all. 

The President : Vole it down, thon. 

t Dr. P. Sitaramayya : Is it open to those who have given notice of resolutions to 
bring them as amendments to tins motion ? 

Mr. S , Satyamurti expressed his view that it was open fo the House to reject the 
motion. Then the whole question would come before the House. They could not take 
up the other resolutions as amendments. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao : The Working Committee’s motion is virtually an adjourn* 
ment motion. 

The President : You are asking for a ruling on a hypothetical matter. This is a 
substantial resolution before you. It is not a resolution for adjournment. It is a posi- 
tive motion that the consideration of the subject is premature and not in the interest 
of the country. 

, ,Mr. N. V. Gadgil enquired whether discussion on the merits of the propo- 
sition would or would not bo relevant to a discussion on the present motion. 

The President : It would not be relevant. The President thon stated ; 

u As the question lias been raised by Dr. P. Sitaramayya, I have considered the 
resolutions given notice of. T have decided that Mr, T. Prakasam's motion may be 
treated as an amendment. The others cannot bo treated as such. If f ho motion of the 
Working Committee is thrown out, then the others will come up for discussion. If it 
is passed, then they cannot by taken up. Though Mr. Prakasam’s motion is really a 
negation of the Working Committee’s motion, 1 still will stretch a point and permit 
him to move it.” 

Dr, Pattahki Sitaramayya ; In that view, will the non-official resolutions be blocked 
or will they come up on the non-official day V 

The President : We shall sec about It to-morrow, 

Acharya Kripalani : They will bo ruled out of order, if and when the House lm 
voted on the resolution and amendment, 

Mr, A. KaUswtir Mao : It is premature to consider il to-day ? (ironical laughter)* 

Mr. T. Pralcasam next moved : 

. “That the question relating to acceptance of office under the Reforms Act bo talon 
mto consideration by the A. I C. U ami such decision m may be arrived at bo re- 
commended to the Congress ” 

. Mr, Prahmam thanked the President for allowing him to move his resolution i amt 
said that at this stage it was really extraordinary that the Working Committee should 

have put forward their resolution in T+ 3: -* 

had happened since the lifting of the 
by Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bidhan Roy and 

“What was the situation now ? asked Mir. Prakasam, “To-day Mr* Satyamurti who 
pleaded so eloquently for acceptance of offices oven from within the jail walls, has 
suddenly become silent. He says ho can wait until the session of the Congress Mr 
Bidhan Roy who was so enthusiastic in the petition has left the field ; and so also Dr 
BH A. Ansar!* ' * 

, Mr* Govindanand : Did they send a petition for acceptance o! office ? 

Mr* Prahmam ; They did express their opinion* 


wuw* wiw, ww wwmimimry oeeausQ 01 Warn 

Congress ban on Council-entry, on the petition 
Mr* 8. Satyamurti to Mahatma Gandhi. 
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They ought to 
Let thorn say, 


Proceeding Mr Prakasam closely examined the reasons mentioned in the resolution 
for wostponoment of a decision on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of 
office to the Lucknow Congress. He contested the proposition that it was premature 
to decide the question here. What was the uncertainty about political conditions ? 
Were they affected by the Ethiopian war ? (A voice : Yes). The Working Committee 
were afraid of dealing with the question and giving their opinion thereon, what was 
the harm in giving an opinion ? And the Ethiopian war was^not going to alt out them, 
because it was sure to be confined only to the two countries involved and . there was 
no ghost of a chance of a general war breaking out Moreover, the Ethiopian war was 
practically finished. . . 

Mr. Qovindanand : It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Prakasam : I am entitled to place my opinion before you. The future will 
decide whether you are right or I am right. . . . . 

Continuing, Bfcr. Prakasam referred to the fight winch the Congress had been 
giving to the Government and to the Gandhi-Irwm Pact They had allowed things to 
drift with the result that instead of a constitution which ought to have been drawn 
up on a quarter of a sheet of paper, they had a stupid Act occupying 500 pages, 
with all sorts of provisions, which had the effect of keeping the communities m the 
country apart from another. That was the direct result of the policy of drift. Even 
to-day on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, what did the Work- 
ing Committee say ? They wanted ^ to postpone the decision, on the ground that it 
was premature, impolitic and inadvisable to express an opinion now. 
keep the country in suspense for six months until the Congress met. 

“Reject offices,”' if that was the proper course. 

It was wrong to say that it was now premature to decide the ^ question, Mr, 
Prakasam proceeded. The interval of time between now and the elections, was not 
much at all, having in view the magnitude of the work which needed to be done. 
Moreover, they had to face the menace of corruption, to which Mr. Satyamurti .had 
referred so often in connection with tho local board and municipal elections. Elections 
to six district boards were to take place on the 28th of this month. It was stated 
that because rich anti-Congressites who could spend money freely, were standing 
in certain places as candidates, rich Congressmen should be set up to fight them. I ho 
Congress would rather fail in elections than try to succeed with money. Ho knew 
the conditions in the country, and twelve months from now was not a long period. 

tt I don’t care two brass farthings for offices ” Mr. Prakasam warmed up. “Decide 
one way or the other. That is my plea. No lead is now given by the Congress. 
People want light, and you do not give it. What do you expect them to do ? what 
do vou expect the workers in the districts to do ?” 

Mr Prakasam next pointed out that they had to look at the question from tho 
point of view of national unity. They must prevent the mischief sought to bo created 
by the Reforms Act, by deciding to enter tho legislatures and having a big Congress 
Party composed of representatives of all communities, Muslims and llarijans, m 
particular. That, in his opinion, was one way of solving the communal question. At 
feast up to that point they could go. Ho had, however, no hallucinations about offices 
or the emoluments attached thereto. 

Again, the resolution stated that it was not politic to decide tho question now. 
What stood in the way ? The Reforms Bill had been placed on tho ytatuto Book. 
There was not the ghost of a chance of a comma or full stop being changed, It was 
therefore, for them to devise means to destroy the Act or render it nugatory. Though 
they had already decided to capture the legislatures, they would not move their little 
finger to improve the Delimitation proposals. Congress members nominated to the 
Committees non-co-operated. Was there any justification for taking up such a position *? 
Mr Bhulabhai Desar in Ms first interview given at Otaeamund, saw nothing wrong in 
Congressmen serving on the Committee. But in a later interview, he placed a ban 
on them. So much so, their case went by default. All the mischief was being 
wrought there. The road to the Legislature was cut tip, but they would not move a 
foot forward to circumvent the obstacles, Did they hope to cross over on aeroplanes ? 


Having taken up a position in favour of capturing Legislatures, they must betimes 
u«al straight with questions flowing as a natural consequence. Mahatmaji recently 
came out with a statement that ‘council country’ was the 'Congress pharma at present 

... in..,.. „ AAMOielfl-nf w\fh cnf>h CforArviflTit 7 Tr twao 


Was the Working Committee resolution consistent "with such statement ? It was, 
therefore, essential that the Working Committee ip. the light of happenings since the 
Ifarciha meeting, should revise their decision and give a direct lead to then- country. 
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Wo i I? 10 ^ ? x 'k* n S Committee) aro banking apparently on Rio vole of the Tamil 
man, Mr. Prakasam olrserved. “It is Tamil Nadu that started the agitation for 
Council entry, before the Government of India Dill was passed into law. Many eon-* 
leronces were held and so many lesolutions were passed in the Tamil district, hi 
v fy Congress House under the presidentship of inr. 0. Ramaiiogn lieddi. a 
losoUmon was passed definitely m favour of aceoptauce of offices. Now the President 
oitnolamil Naan Congress Committee, representing those friends, declares that ho 
can afford to wait. (Laughter). 

Mr. Satyamurti : Only until the Lucknow Congress. 

Mr, Prakasam . What do you gain by such waiting V You prepared the country 
tor acceptance of office and now you say you are no! in a hurry. It is practically a 
vote of censure upon all of you who passed those resolutions. It is not an ordinary 
matter nor one merely of counting of votes, 

Mr. Satyamurti : What have Messrs, Nag es war a Rao Pantulu and Dulusu Samba- 
murti declared t 

ax Prakasam: I do not mind it; nor Dr. PattabhPs swearing af it from within 
tho ^ Working Committee. Concluding, Mr. Prakasam said that they must conduct public 
business m a manner winch would inspire confidence in the country, particularly at 
tins critical time. The subject was one on which the House should take a decision ‘ami 
which should not be left to the Congress. 

Mr, A. Kalmcara Rao seconded' the amendment of Air. Prakasam. He said that 
there was no question of jmestige involved in differing from the decision of the 

"a definite lead 
were they going 


~ ir , . A .,y iu.vu.tvvu ju uijiurjii# iruiu i 

Working Committee. ^ Tlio A. I. 0. C. ought to give a determined and 
to the country which was so necessary at this juncture. Mow lone 
to postpone the evil day V 

A Voice : Evil ? 

Mr. Kalesivara Rao : How long are you going to bo nervous V 
Iho l resident : The limit is set in the resolution. 

Mr. Satyamw ti added ; Till March next. 

Mr. Kales? oar a Rao : llow long are you going to be afraid to face the country 
with your decision r 

Proceeding, Mr. Kaleswara Rao pointed out there wan no jusiificable ground for 
behoving that the elections would not come off in November newt year or soon there- 
aitet. it was practically certain elections were not going to be furtfior postponed. 

Mr. Satyamurti ; Question. 1 

™^LP 2 P VW r. a H ao ;, f l ]"> y?‘ iW expressed by some that dwdion would 

not come off until after the Budget of 1937, 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao said that if a decision on tin’s first rate issue was not taken now 
r i* r° UI1 bcrtainty and confusion and put the Congressmen and organisations 
out of action for many months, 

, y°« sorely give liberty to the country to discuss the question, without yourself 

deciding it now, you are not helping the Congress ami tho country, ft would W d to 
undesirable controversy and range tho pro-oflioc- wallahs and in 

warring camps. 

Tim Committee then rose for luncheon interval and mot m the afternoon at a p, m, 

*»■ , T} ‘° Ptesulonf. placed before tho House tho resolution of the Working Com mil foe anil 
■Mi. ih / rakamm s amendment, and said that the subject was open for discussion, 
t or some time no member rose to speak. 

The President : What, nobody wants to speak V 

Dr. hitaramaym : Everybody m waiting for a fuller House f (Loughtorl Why 
not fewami Govmdanand begin t His loud voice will attract those outside the hall i 
iho I resident waited for another Eve minutes and still no one rose to speak. 

Tho f resident remarked, “Nobody seems to bo willing to speak I” 1 

: tr you k® 2P t0 amendment of Mr. 

I rakasam be read out to the House* Wo shall form our ideas about it ! 

A member ; Why, it has beta done already l 
£ n Bitaramayya s Something must be done, 

blie miOBtion relating to acoepfamio of 
tl10 ^orms Act be taken into consideration by tho A. 1. 0, 0* and such 
arnved at bo recommended to the Congress” 

Mr Krf| j^j^ 1 ® owlflr ? ^ a negation of the proposition 

35 
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The President : I was myself doubtful ? l ?w j agt B “h„J e which^ays^thatV^rroeom- 

^ngr«8. Therefore, I allowed if. After all, 

-s fttuaftiMfire tn 

mittees and individual Congiefismaa. « discuss and formulate opinion, 
opportamty and eveiy body wnow* of Mr. Kripalam, said lie did so foi 

Mr. N> V. Gadgil , supporting the mot on oi bl 1 Ti appeared to lum that 

quite different reasons than Voald not come up for discussion at this 

flie impression went abroad that the question voxuu. i President sometime 

meeting of the A. I C. C. body foil that in Madras the dice 

hack strengthened that improssion ^ithei, evuy body m that the question 

h “ ““ 


— x 'u™R™gh{ it 'fair °to V them ^haUlm proposition now moved by the 

ilS SUf-an, ..SVV'iV" ns 

wwavm* j „ u j avorvtlin 


SSretSv oi the Working Committee snou w "VX&Tf (Mft^It"Vould’ be cWuable 

was concerned, he felt ^^.^Yo^tahe the view ot the masses who really counted, 
that they should he given time to toe the viow^ lQ oonleB8j was in existence 

The question of ^Brahmm^ai tfulsfSy Icce“Xe,° tho Congross would have 

*" a i° rit y in ^^TsIidthatTersonally he held tl.o view it would ho dangerous 
Continuing, Mr. Qadgil said that pa sonaiiy ho sai(J lhoro would bo 

MSI SXZtXpSTS, $£. t St 

aaitsa.’trssi .fursw * — *»« •< »>— 

71b Mr. S. Satyamurti made an jW sl f 3«dn o°f' tlm^ieco \ n tWB,''shali m< i 
mittee resolution. “I am supposed to he tho 'nllam « “ sLamurti began. “1 l»loud 
drama of acceptance or non-acceptance of on e i ■ • ^ e( r 0 w ] 1011 the Council-entry 

guilty to that charge I bapponed to bo ^bo ^Uam of tl o i foll ou our devoted 

Is™ X zVSTJSZXSvS to to i—nes.” 

Mr. Satyamurti said that thoyought not^to fear ^P 0 ^^^ rn t r tho° lesson ^from 

unpopulanty Mr. Oadgil bail • ^ p tais that they did not want 

to 0 ly thf game hei'o It would bo'Xea at Lucknow. Let not the charge ho made 
that in Madras they played the game with loaded dice. f 1ho amond . 

Proceeding, Mr. Satyamurti said Y^ohiTion^ of the Working Committee, 

meat had not paid sufficient attention to tho rosolt on of dopro . 

The resolution gave full freedom foi discussion o , * . ^ .j' [ 011 o* , w f Jrfjy had 

catedV (i°n his judgment right y) , ; a , dmsio.| ; on . “ ri £iul?on ™V * 
tho right to discuss tho question t to mm “ s( , (jm > m:y 0 f what Mahatma 

factory. Ho was ono of those who in tho Congress, 

Gandhi called the Parliamentary mciital ‘V which { |;‘i cs ^ u, o QonfrrJbrt, by a positive ro- 
was tlio acceptance of positions of t. j * .'Xt Swirai Party programme. He knew 
solution, prdWlod , it-« it did m ‘vi^w For practical 

srtiusrt ^ss& 

SoS^to-s .Tpi tottsi » “» **• . , 

Mr. Satyamurti then went on to B ^^^ l ^Yivt^y C oa^ to 

; main silent t°-4 a y anf ^ a ^, 1m woufd *assuro Mr. PrakaU 

sr&« r*tu"rri.srs 

aMssat ■ smw* •» Hs - te - 
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ed the Tamil Nadu through and Enough and ho knew how tho masses felt, and wluit 
they wauled the Congress to do. 

“Supposing.” he said, “in the Lucknow Congi ess, the view that he represented was 
not accepted, he would not he nouy^ not because ho would consider such a decision to 
bo^ right, but because they would liave ample time to discuss the question from every 
point of view and the Congress, the ultimate authority, to decide on this fundamental 
question.” 

“My own feeling is that on (his matter of far-reaching importance, we should not 
be content with a baie majority. Whatever piogiammo is decided on, it will not have 
any practical value, unless wo have an overwhelming majmity of Congress opinion be- 
hind it. To got a snatch vote will not be consistent with the* high puiposo m view. 
1, theiefoio, prefer to wait so that F may cairy with me an overwhelming majority of 
Congress opinion m favour of acceptance of offices ’ 

Last night the leading Indian paper in Madias and one of the leading papers in 
India, “The Hindu”, wrote a leading aitiolo “Lift the Han” to which I fool I am bound 
h> give an answer. I personally ieel that if theie worn a motion to-day merely for 
lifting the ban and postponing the question of actually deciding do accept or not to 
accept” offices to Lucknow, it will not make in piaetical polities any difference from 
tho resolution now placed before us by tho Working Committee. Kart 1 nr Vallabhbliai 
Patel has taken the view that the ban * on office continues Hut I humbly and firmly 
differ. From the point of view of practical politics, the whole question may be 
discussed fiom now and decided at Lucknow on its murid* Therefore it does seem 
to me that tho point of view which “The Hindu” urges is pi ae finally met by the 
Working Committee resolution, namely, the grant of freedom of discussion and the 
postponement of a decision on this question to the Lucknow Congress. 

Tii oro was one point which Mr ITakasam made which also I must answer. This 
discussion well cause heat, lie said. Hut may I put it to him that a decision now 
ono way or the c>1 he» will cause more lie at V Neither the party which believes in 
acceptance of office nor the paify which believes in non-aetepfauco is going to take 
the decision of this (’ommiftee as tho last word on the subject. If will bo a direct 
oncouiagenmni to those who want to carry on the campaign. 

Xt k seems to rue, therefore, that tho only chance of deciding the question morn or 
less finally without leaving any trace of bitterness, is for ns not to decide tins quest ion 
but to carry on a dismission and to decide, it at Lucknow when, I know, if if is 
carried by an overwhelming majority, oven the minority well be tempted to acquiesce 
in if. 

Concluding, Mr. KatyamuHi said : “Personally it seems to mo that the highest 
interests of the country may he served by our agreeing to posipoim the decision to 
tho Lucknow Congress, carry on discussion in a gentlemanly, friendly and manly 
spirit. 1 want to strike only on ono personal note. 1 propose to eonfimm my niltmco 
for some weeks longer. I want in watch tlm reactions to this debate and tins' decision 
on tho country. Let people say what they like. I shall open my mouth on 1st 
December, when the election of delegates and of tho President takes place*. It is too 
much to ask my colleagues hero and elsewhere to remember if some of im advocated 
acceptance of office, we are doing it with any motive? Public life would become 
impossible, if uveiy moment of mir Jives wo am attributing motives to the actions of 
others, I plead for tolerance, charily and understanding, and 1 ask you to remember 
that we do not compete with others and we do not conflict with others in their 
desire to break this Constitution and bring tho goal of Puma Kwaraj very near 
achievement. From that point of view, I hope tho discussion will bo carried on in a 
sportsmanlike manner. If i havo no doubt wo shall come to the right conclusion at 
Lucknow, May God grant us tolerance, charity and understanding to carry cm our 
work, I support the motion of f ha Working Committee.” 

Mr, 71 Vwwanathan slated that they should cease drifting in regard to the matter 
and come to a decision straightaway, 

Swami Oovindanand said that while ho agreed with tho resolution in its purpose 
he felt its wording was unfortunate, Ho endorsed the appeal of the previous speakers 
that no uncharitable motive should be attributed by either side to those holding differ- 
ent views. 

Mr, Jai Pr abash Namin said, that tho present meeting of the A, I, 0. 0. was not 
fully representative and it would not be fair to take a decision on such a momentous 
question at this meeting, 
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Mr J, Daulatram said that tho mooting was just as well attended as any other 
previous meeting of tho A. I. C. C. had been and it was not fair to characterise it as 
unrepresentative. # 

Mr. Knpalani spoke in suport of tho motion. . , . , , ,, 

Mr. Kripalani said that it was not merely necessary that they should take the 
conect decision but that they should take it at tho right time The Congress was a paity 
of direct action : and the need for taking decisions at the psychological moment was 
great. If they were to succeed as a party of direct action they should be careful and 
deliberate in all these vital matters of! tactics., He therefore appealed to tho House to 
accept the proposition of the Working Commitleo. , , , , , „ 

The proposition was then put to vote, Mr. Prakasam s amendment was lost only o 
voting for and about 20 against. The main proposition of the hoiking Committee was 
passed, only two dissenting. The Working Committee’s resolution was carried. 

Indian States 

Sardar Vallabkbhai Patel next moved tho resolution of tho Working Committee 
regarding tho Congress attitude towards Indian. States. It ran. as follows . 


of the states to get a fuller declaration of Congress policy. _ 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of tho Congress with 
regard to tho Princes and tho people of the States. . ., T r 0 , , •, 

“The Indian National Congress recognises that the people m tho Indian btalos have 
an inherent right to Swaraj no loss than the people of British India. It 1ms accoid- 
ingly declared itself in favour of establishment of representative responsible government 
in the States and has in that behalf not only appealed to tho 1 rinces to establish such 
responsible government in their States and to guarantee fundamental ^ rights of citizen- 
ship, like freedom of person, speech, association and the Press to their people, but has 
also pledged to the States’ people its sympathy and^ suppoit in their legitimate and 
peaceful struggle for the attainment of full responsible government, ^ By that dcnjlara- 
tion and by that pledge, the Congress feels that evoii in their own interests tho I nn- 
ces will bo well advised to establish at tho earliest possible moment full roponmble 
government within thoir States carrying a guarantee of full rights of citizenship to 

‘Tip should bo understood however that tho responsibility and the burden of cany- 
ing on that struggle within tho States must necessarily fall on the States people 
themselves. The Congress can exorcise moral and fiiendly influence upon tho btates 
and this, it is hound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power under 
existing circumstances although tho people of India w belli er under the British, tho 
Princes or any other power are geographically and historically one and indivisible. In 
tho heat of controversy the limitation of the Congress is often forgotten. Indeed any 
other policy will defeat the common purpose. . , 

“With regard to tho impending constitutional changes it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon eeitain amendments of that portion of the Government 
of India Bill which deals with tho relation of the Indian Btates to the Indian federa- 
tion. The Congress has more than once categorically rejected the enlne scheme pi 
constitutional reforms on Ihe broad ground of its not being an expression of the will 
of the people of India and has insisted on a constitution to bo framed by a ( onstituent 
Assembly, It may not now ask for an amendment of tho scheme m any particular 
part. To do so would amount to a reversal of the Congress policy. 


lit the same time it is hardly necessary to assure tho people of tho Btates that the 



of 

rights 
interests * ’ 

'Mr, Patel, speaking in Hindi, explained the position of the Working Committee and 
said that the Congress had all those years declined to interfere in tho affairs of Inchan 
Btates. From time to time statements had boon made on the subject, discussions had 
gone on and criticism levelled against the attitude of Congress on this matter. At 
wardha, aftorj deep consideration of all aspects of ihe question, tho Working Commit- 
tee took up a certain attitude, lie would place before thorn the declaration then made 
for their adoption, It was intended to clear up the position of the Congress m regard 
to this question. If any one of them intended to make a substantial change m # it, it 
could be done only at die next session of tho Congress, A decision on the question of 
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acceptance of office had been deferred till the Luclmow Congress. This was a xmteh 
more serious matter and any material change of policy should bo made only at tno 
Congress Session. 



subjects. uiiwiv.uMj ■* ** ."j • ■ — - - - - ■ -■ ■ .. , , 

a matter of gieat concern to the Congress. But the Congress felt, while they could nor 
directly interfeio in State affairs, that whatever beneficent results were achieved 
m British India was suie to produce welcome inactions in the States also. I no oesr, 
way of attaining their object was to strengthen the hands ol the Orngiuv. ni.stwl ^ cii 
playing into the hands of persons who raised false ones oi Congress being mu ill ere nt 
to the" interests of States’ subject with the ulteiior object of weakening if. ine 
Indian States subjects organisatiuns could engage themsuhes m the work ol a 
constructive natiue m their States. He opposed to them to try to stand on their 
own legs and sti eng then themselves. The sympathy and good-will ol tho Congress 
would always be witli them. 

Mr. Tusuf M chorally moved a number of amendment:;. 

Tho first was to add tho word “mainly” after the word “fall” m tho sentence : 
“It should ho understood, however, that the responsibility and the burden ol 
carrying on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the hiatus 
people themselves. , , „ , . , „ . 

Tho second amendment was tu add the following at the end of 1 he same sentence . 
“who as local people would primarily he responsible for conducting any movement, 
just as the local people whether in any _ State or any province oi British India 
would bo primarily responsiblo for conducting any movements m their respective 
local areas. , , , £t „ * n . , 

Tho third amendment was to substitute “oiduianly will , for can , m ho 
sentence : “The Congress can oxoroiso moral and friendly influence upon the 
States and this, it is bound to do wherever possible.” 


Another amendment was to change tho next sentence iw follows : 1 The Congress 
has mainly to concentrate on tho struggle for freedom from loiuign domination am! 
exploitation, under the existing oiimimstmioou.” 

Mr, Meherally also moved to omit the following : “Indited any other policy will 
defeat the common pm pose.” . 

Tho last amendment of Mr. M chorally was to have, (he follow in;; insert ul ai the 
resolution in substitution of the last paragraph : 

“With regard to tho future, constitution of India, tho Cmigre/s wishes to assure 
tho people of the States that fa) in tho Constituent Assembly when if conies to be 
formed the States’ people will be given representation on the same basis as the 
people of British India, and that (b) in case or until the Constituent Assembly h 
not formed, it will not accept a Federal Constitution which glow; not embody Jn 
itself elementary rights of eiiimishiji for the States’ people, which does not nrovidu 
for the protection of those rights by tho Federal Court in case of encroachments 
thereon and which does not give light of popular representation to flic Hiatus’ 
people in tho Federal Legislatures, which is otherwise not acceptable to the States 
people. Further, it is hardly necessary tu ursine the people of the Hiatus that the 
Congress will never ho guilty of sacrificing their interests, in order to buy tho 
support of tho Princes, From its inception the Congress has . stood imecjuj vocally 
for the right of the masses of India, as against any vested rights, In conflict with 
their true interests.” 

Mr, Mehcmlly said that hi« amendments wore not moved in any spirit of carping 
criticism, nor wore they intended to male any violent change in tho policy of the 
Congress, His motions' merely nought to clarify that policy. He went elaborately 
into the subject and appealed to “ tho Committee to understand tho spirit in which 
tho amendments were suggested. lie said it was their duty at; Huh juncture to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the peoples of Indian States, Bardar vallahhhlmi 
Patel and Goth .Tamnatol Bajaj were well aware of the conditions of those people, 
Mr. C. Kajagopalaelmri had remarked that Slates' people were tho real untouchables. 
They had no rights ; they had only duties. 

Tho l*rmulmt ; Is there any seconder ? 

Brmati Kmmladsvi sprang up to second it, 

Captain Madhmh (Eewa State) In a Hindi speech said ho accepted Hid assurance 
of Mr* Patel that tho Congress was genuinely interested in the welfare of States 
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subjects. He was confident that tlio Woiking Commit foo and the Congress leaders 
like the one recently made by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai created alarm in tlio minds of 
the States’ subjects and doubts as^ to the attitude of the Congress. He, therefore, 
considered it necessary and advisable that the Congress should clearly state its 
position m refei once to States’ subjects. Further, it should consider what its 
attitude should bo m regard to the carrying onof its constructive work m the 
States, especially in cases where States’ authorities resorted to obstruction of such 
constructive and ameliorative activities by Congressmen and organisations of States’ 
subjects. , , n 

Tire President wished to know the sense of tlio House as to how long they would 
sit. Ho said that some of the non-official resolutions tabled for discussion the no\t 
day had been covered by the resolutions adopted that day. Would the Ilou&e like 
to stop at that stage— it was, ho pointed out, nearly 7 pm.— and resume discussion 
on the morrow, on the understanding that the rest of tho day would be available 
for non-official items other than those already covered ? Under the rules, one 
non-oflicial day had to bo allotted and it was for them to consider his suggestion 
or docide to sit on Saturday also. 

Sever al members : No, wo should close tomorrow 

Mr, A. Ka lemma Rao ’ If, after tomorrow’s discussion, there are still non- 
official items loft over, wo may sit tlio day after. . . 

Tho Ptestdent : I think tire suggestion which I made is quite fair ; hut I am 
entirely in the hands of the House. 

Dr. Sitaramayya : We should also think of your state of health, no see you 
are not well . , 

The President : I would much rather you do not take that into consideration 
at all, 

Mr. Salyamurti : But, we must. Moreover, wo have a big tour programme 
for you. 

The President : Would you like to rise now, meet again to-morrow to resume 
the discussion and sit at one stretch to finish tho business V 

Tho House expressed itself in favour of tho suggestion and the President then 
adjourned the meeting. 

Second Day— Madras— -18th. October 1935 

Discussion on the resolution of Mr. Vallabhai Patels on tho question of Indian 
States subjects, was again resumed to-day. 

Mr. Syecl Razimi (A] more) said that it would be extremely iuadvisible for the 
Congress’ to decide to interfere in tlio affairs of Indian State subjects. Thoto was 
perhaps no Indian State, of which it could be said that the subjects wore free from 
difficulties and if the Congress should decide now to interfere directly on their behalf 
it would lead to numerous practical difficulties and (‘complications. 

Sardar Qopal Swgh (Punjab), speaking in Hindi, said that m Ids opinion the 
attitude of the Congress as represented by the resolution was not the right one for 
them to take. To say that the Congress would exorcise “friendly and moral pressure 
on States” was on a' par with Indians expressing sympathy with Abyssinia m her 
struggle with Italy— it could be but empty mid unsubstantial. Was not India as ranch 
the mother-land of States’ subjects as that of British Indians ? They were all fellow- 
countrymen and they should promote tho mutual ties, hi many States high-handed 
action was being taken by authorities without any let or hindrance, 

Tiie speaker then proceeded to detail certain incidents which, he said, had occurred 
in a Punjab State, when the President, interrupting, asked the speaker to confine his 
remarks to general questions involved and not to refer to individual States, 

Mr. Qopal Singh said ho bowed to the ruling, lie only wished to point out that 
in some States, the subjects were unable to live in safety of person and property. 
Their self-respect was often endangered. His request would be that any decision the 
Committee might come to should bo reached after full consideration of all aspects of 
the question. 

Shrimati Kamaladen , in supporting the amendments, said that after the speech 
of Mr, Mekerally, there was no further pommtiott necessary to be convinced as to 
the advisability and the imperative need for the Congress taking a clear* and definite 
attitude with regard to the carrying on of nationalist work in Indian Slates. Not- 
withstanding its profession* the Congress had been taking an indifferent attitude when 
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it came to the question of actual work. It tried to give the impression Hi at the old 

policy of non-interference m Indian States was still in. existence. It the Congress 
really stood for complete independence, and was still not prepared aetivolp to help 
the people in the Indian States to gain fioedora, she thought that the Congress was 
not really serious about winning complete independence. It could not, indeed, call 
itself the Indian National Congress, if it left out of account neai ly one-third of India, 
If it stood for the masses, as against vested interests, it should not fight ^ shy of 
active participation in the struggles of Indian States She did not sec any difference 
between the struggle in British India and the _ struggle in the Indian Status, She 
thought they were more than convinced that Indian^ Princes we**o the obvious allies 
of British Imperialism. "When the British first came into India, the feudal order ^ as 
represented by the Indian Chiefs, was on its last legs, and in a toUenng condition. 

But it was in the interests of British Imperialism that these Princes should bo 

bolstered up in order that they might servo as pillais of British Imperialism in India. 
If that was so, why should they light shy of participating actively m the struggle 
which concerned people m the Indian States V 

One pi ominent Congressman had stated that Indian States were not burdened with 
foreign domination and a solution of the pioblem of Indian White.** people was much 
easier. Foreign domination was there in Indian States t Indian Pnnees c\o ;ted to-day 
because of the support they had of British Imperialism. But, apart from that, let 
them consider the fact that any sort of political agitation in the Indian Stales was 
muzzled— ono could not convene even a public meeting or conference * (hank God, 
that was still possible in British India.— They, declaimed against the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act because of the restrictions it imposed on the citizens and the 1 Press 
in paitioular. But the condition in Indian States, was much worse. The subjects 
of Indian States wore, she said, ‘slaves of slaves’. Any Nationalist organisation, any 
organisation which called itself an organisation of the masses, could not ignore the 
millions of people living under much worse disabilities than the people of British 
India. She hoped the Congress would come out courageously and boldly declare its 
decision to come forward and help in tho struggle to bo carried on in Indian Staton, 

They were to-day pledged to a Constituent Assembly. She failed to see how a 
national Constituent Assembly could bo convened when they did not create the neces- 
sary situation, opportunities and facilities for people in States to have their represen- 
tatives also on it as pait of ono and indivisible India. There was no use merely saying; 
on paper that India was ono and indivisible, while they were certainly mating artdieiui 
distinctions and barriers. Tho resolution of the Working Committee was ,su cautiously 
worded that it came to nothing . In case a serious situation utrow in any Hhito and 
tho subjects appealed for help of the Omigress, they would sit quid or at I ho moot 
perhaps pass a pious resolution of sympathy. It seemed to be the work of "some 
wonderful lawyer.’ 

Tho President : “There are uufoi innately many on the Working Commit toe, who 
wore lawyers.” 

Dn P, Sitaranayya : “It is that she is bemoaning !” 

Continuing, Sri mail Kamaladerl said that the National Flag was banned in some 
Indian States. 11 was impossible to carry on any kind of nationalist work or work 
even for responsible government under tho monarchical form inside this States. Those 
States had openly ranged themselves against tho nationalist movement and t!m 
nationalist organisation of India. They saw what restrictions wore placed on people 
by tho States during tho Civil Disobedience movement. There was no doubt mat 
Indian Htaies stood most definitely against any democratic or mass movement, 

Tho Congress resolution was an appeal to nohodv. They might just as well appeal 
to Great Britain and wait till she granted India full freedom as wait for Indian Blabs 
to grant their subjects responsible government, Bho would therefore plead with them 
to adopt the amendments suggested which wore very modest, but which would still, 
be an advance on tho present attitude of the Congress, It was with some diffidence 
and hesitation that they pleaded every time before tho Working Committee. But they 
had obstinately decided and made up their minds not to change their attitude, Bho 
would appeal to the A, I. C. C, to enable the Congress to make at least flic modest 
advance suggested by the amendments, Otherwise, she said, all their talk of independ- 
ence would become sheer mockery. 

The resolution, said Brimatl Kamaladevi, also seomedjto be an expression ofjiolpluss- 
ness and importance on tho part of the Congress, This helplessness had boon colour- 
ing their imagination far too much and far too long, Simply because they did not 
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achieve all they wished, or independences over-night through the civil disobedience 
movement, it did not mean that all the enthusiasm, strength and courage that led to 
the launching of the movement was now gone Let not the Working Committee create 
this kind of helpless feeling It was very had psychology and woiso tactics to keep 
continuously saying they could not do anything. For an organisation working # for 
freedom of the country, anything and everything ought to he a practical proposition. 
They were not appealing to the Congress to assist tho States 5 subjects in any move- 
ment of a revolutionary character but merely to help them to march shoulder to 
shoulder with British Indians and to gain their minimum demands, so that when India 
become independent, it should not bo a force of ono section enjoying privileges and tho 
other living m the old dark feudal age. 

Mr. N. V, Gadgil supported the amendments of Mr. Mohqrally. He said that some 
fatalitv seemed to dog tho resolution of tho Congress on their attitude towards tho 
Indian States. A number of interpretations was put on it and it was aggravated by 
the speech of Mr. Bkulabhai Desai in Mysore Bo would much rather that such a 
speech had not been made It had created needless controvei sy, with the result that 
the Working Committee at Wardha was obliged to issue a statement, which tho 
A. I. C. G, was now asked to endorse. When that statement was issued at Wardha. 
there was a slight change from the position which was taken up at dubhnlporo. Even 
now he thought that considering all circumstances, the Waidha statement was good, 
and this resolution to-day should be passed At the same time he wanted to associate 
himself with some of the ideas expressed by Mr. Mohe rally, who had made it abun- 
dantly clear that the amendments were not made in a spirit of carping criticism. Ifn 
could assure Mi. Gangadharrao that they should not give a bundle to their enemies, 
and he did not desire that the Committee should be divided, because it served no 
purpose. Unless the Congress gave its unanimous support to whatever policy the 
Indian States people wanted to follow, it was of no practical use. An assurance 
from Sirdar Yallabhbhai Patel would bo sufficient to persuade Mr. Meharally to with- 
draw his amendments to all clauses of the Resolution except to tho last. To-day, he 
said, they wore not asking the Indian National Congress to commit itself to a definite 
policy of action ; and they merely wanted a declaration. Stales people could only look 
to the Congress for the assurance. They could not go to other parties or to the 
British Government. A little more generosity and good-will to mem would bring 
much more loyalty and support to the Congress from tho masses in tho Indian 
States. 

Mr. B. Narasimham said that tho Committee would be doing a real injustice # to 
the States 5 people, it it went back on the earlier assurance. Ho requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider its resolution and withdraw it. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao supported the amendments as being modest and reasonable 
and asked the Committee to tackle the problem boldly. While they say they wore 
lighting for the sovereignty of the people of this country, why they should leave out 
the States’ people who formed a fourth of the entire population ? The Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution was very tame. It expressed tho hope that the Princes would bo 
friendly to them and that they would bo responsive to the advice tendered by the 
Congress leaders. That was impossible to achieve, knowing as they did the relationship 
between the Princes and the British Government. Tho Working Committee resolution 
showed that the Congress existed for tho British India and merely patronised tho 
States’ people. Such an attitude could not bring freedom for tho whole country. Lot 
them fight shy of the amendments, smelling socialism therein. The best way of lighting 
socialism was' to incorporate most of its principles into tho Congress constitution 
and programme. 

Mr. Bhatt moved for closure which was put and carried by a largo majority. 

Sardar Vallabhhhai PateL replying to tho debate, said that the speech of Mr. 
Gadgil had made his task much lighter than it would have otherwise been. If Bardar 
Gopal Singh had been present at Jtibbulporo at their last mooting, ho was sure that 
that gentleman would not have made tho speech he did that morning. There had, he 
continued, been no occasion that ho could remember when tho Congress Working 
Committee or tho Congress had lent support to any struggle tliat had boon carried on 
in any Indian State by the States’ subjects. Much had boon made of the clause drafted 
at Calcutta or Nagpur and the dropping of the clause relating to non-interference, at 
the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, How was the omission interpreted hv tho 
conduct of Working Committee since that change was effected, for it was really* from 
the conduct of the Congress executive that the interpretation should be made V Ho 
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could not recollect one single instance in which the Congress had interfered with 
States’ affairs after that change had been effect ed. They asked "W bat is the value or 
your lip sympathy or moral pressure.’ ITts answer would be ; c Vv oil, if you do not 
value it, I* am not anxious to give it; but do not give any promise winch you may not 
be able to carry out.’ The Woiking Committee was the executive responsible tor tno 
carrying out of any policy they miglit lay down. So, when they laid down the policy, 
he would only suggest that they should sec that they did not lay a responsibility on 
the Working ‘'Committee which was beyond their strength. It might be argued that mo 
responsibility was mainly that of the (States’ people. But who was to decide the import 
of ‘■mainly’ or "largely’. ‘Every time the question came up for consideration, this Ques- 
tion of "mainly’ and "largely’ would crop up for discussion. Supposing m kashmir a 
struggle was started purely on local initiative and they bore a huge burden bn a tunc 
and at a certain stage they called upon the Congress to support > them mid participate 
m the struggle: what should they do V It was only by way of instance that he said 
this. He was conscious of conditions m ociUin Indian States whmh had been divseriboa 
by speakers as "ehionic patients.’ Nobody was unawaio that in certain Stares condi- 
tions were far woiso than they could mention. Bui was not the remedy i he\ w ei e 
suggesting worse than the disease V Should they not also take into consideration tno 
capacity of the Congress executive V When they themselves said clearly they won d 
not bo able to bear the responsibility, the House should not feel offended. Ihey should 
not feel that the Working Committee was seeking to impose its will on them, noi 
should the House try to torco on the Working Committee its will m the face ol ib 
open expression of incapacity to bear the burden lie appealed to the Ilmmo to 
realise the responsibility involved in the matter. The Calcutta resolution, he said, had 
been consistently interpreted to mean nothing but friendly and moral support. 

After referring to the negotiations carried on by representatives ol Male ; wilji 
Congress loaders, the Working Committee and Mahatma , Handle, hardar Patel said 
that the charge that the Congress or the Working Committee attempted to go back 
on the policy recently adopted, was unfounded. The Congress had strength at one 
time; but even at that tune, they were cautious. Could they now afford to bo less 
so V The resolution, it was complained,- was drafted by over-cautious lawyers. yon, 
it was the misfortune of lawyers to draft cautiously and for others to interpret them. 
The resolution was ol a nature that in drafting it every wonl used should ho most 
carefully weighted. They were dealing with their own chief, s and princes, all Indians ; 
some of them might be good, others laid and some others mddimmt ; there might 
even bo devils among them, he did not know. He knew none ol them and had no 
friends among them. He did not wish to make friends with them, for to main* 
friends with Princes was a heavy responsibility. Hut he could tell them that he was 
interested m the subjects of Indian States, more perhaps Hum anyone else 

He would also toll them that Handlnjr was himself the native ol m Indian Mate, 
lie was the man who had laid down the policy of the Congress m Hus matter. 
Indian States people’s organisations had Sudd discussions with him throughout and 
up till now. They hart often distrusted the Congress executive and gone to him, 

lie know that some friends were for the abolition of Indian States, One member 
had stated that in two or three years there would bo no Indian Mate on the map of 
India. Well, if ho was so sure, why then, he might as well wait for those two or 
three years, for what was throe years compared lu the 350 they had waited? (laughter) 
But if they wanted a considered opinion from Hie Congress on this matter again, 
let them wait till the Lucknow session and if the Congress, in its collective wisdom 
foit called upon to make a change, certainly they would also had the executive with 
the capacity to shoulder that burden. There was no hurry now. Nor would it he 
proper, as ‘Mr. Uadgil had said, to take a tactical decision cm so important a question, 
lie put it plainly at Jnbbulporo that the resolution was one for which every body 
would reality vote, because nobody would have to act up to it, hut the Congress 
would bo put to difficulties. Other people want the Congress to decide and take 
responsibilities which they wore themselves unwilling or unable to do. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai said he had noticed a persistent attempt to drive the Congress 
ant the Congress executive and Congressmen to fight battles in I ho Indian hiatus 
by certain people who would not themselves start the struggle or do the wort Ho 
could not understand this mentality. Every week he hail soon in tiio columns of 
a responsible journal persons calling on Oaugrasraen to explain why they did not do 
ia the States what they wore doing in British India. It was those that would vote 
lor a resolution of this nature* There were also certain friends who had no respon- 
sibility in the matter and voted for tho resolution which committed not them but the 

86 
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Congress. The Congress was certainly wise and consulting the best interests of the 
Indian States subjects in talcing up its present attitude. . OJ> . ml 

Mr. Vallabhbhai said he had experience of struggles m Indian States. There 

were many practical difficulties in carrying them on. Thoie ^ wore, besides, cases in 
which the States subjects themselves did not desire their interference, lot alone a 
few who reside in British India and called on the Congress to help the subjects m 
states, and had no greater right to call themselves States subjects than having been 
bom in an Indian State. When they, as Congressmen, wished to adopt a course of 
action, they should ponder fully over the responsibility they undertook. 

They were assured at Jubbalporo, ho said, that the resolution then put forward 
did not mean that the Congress would be called upon to start or carry on 

struggles in Indian States. But immediately after, within three months of that, 
there were Congressmen giving interpretations to the resolution each m his own 
manner. The earlier assurance seemed to have been forgotten, lie woulu ask them 
whether they thought they were as strong as they were ; was it then* policy to 
interfere at the time when they were strong V "Why then think of a change now, 

when they knew they were not quite so strong ? Lot them not, realising then own 

limitations and weakness, make lightly any promise which they might not be able 
to fulfil. As the Congress organisation gathers strength m British India, its strength 
would be reflected in the Indian States also They knew what the position was in 
1931, during the Trace peeiod. Then the Princes thought it better alter all, to. make 
friends with the Congress. When Princes felt they should remain on friendly 
terms with the Congress. Congress workers could certainly exercise friendly and 
moral pressure for the amelioration of the States people. But to-day, the Congress 
office was under a bam Why ? Was it not because the Congress organisation was 
weak and not because of any change of policy ? To-day, they would be doing a 
disservice to tho Congress organisation if they forced on thorn the resolution 
when they stated plainly that they could not shoulder the responsibility. 

As for assurances, the assurance they had put into tho resolution was more Ilian 
enough. Why should they create distrust that tho Congress leaders would not act up 
to their assurances ? And, besides, who knows the leaders of to-day might not bo the 
leaders of to-morrow 1 It had stood for tho masses and would continue to stand for 
the masses, tt After all”, said Mr. Vallabhbhai, “who is the Congress V You aio tho 
Congress and therefore to commit tho Congress to a prospective constitution or 
constituent assembly or something in which a proportionate representation is to bo 
provided for. is neither wise nor in tho interests of the people whom you want to 
serve.” If British India wore free, States people would automuticaly be free. If to- 
day, or soon, British India were offered freedom, there would bo people who would 
certainly accept it. When British India was a strong entity, it could certainly 
influence the whole country ; but if they should say “Bind yourself down to such 
and such a detail of tho future ” it would not bo wise. Lot thorn not think that 
because the Working Committee brought forward a proposition, it should bo consi- 
dered with a little suspicion. They should understand that the Working Committee 
was but the reflux of the Congress and in it would be reflected the strength or weakness 
of the Congress, When they charged the resolution of the Working Committee with 
containing no opinion, perhaps, they meant that it did not reflect their own opinion,* It 
was impossible to reflect iu a resolution everybody’s opinion ; the general sense only 
could be embodied. That should not irritate them ; on the other hand that should 
make them pause and reflect. If in spito of all ho had said, they thought they 
should accept tho amendment, lot them ; but ho would suggest that it would be best 
to adopt the resolution moved by him on behalf of tho Congress executive. 

President's Statement 

Tho President before proceeding to put tho motions to vote made tho following 
statement explaining his position in the matter : 

tt Xhe position of the President of the Congress,” he sank “Is peculiar. _ He is not 
only the Speaker of the House but he is supposed also to be the executive head of 
the organisation for the time being. As such, his is the responsibility to give effect 
to the policies and to the resolutions which are passed by the A L 0. 0., the 
Congress and tho Working Committee. It is because 1 feel that responsibility that 
! desire to add a few words to what has been said by Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel in ! 
connection with the attitude which the Working Committee has adopted on this 
resolution* 
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“I may tell you that at Wardha and again here in Madras, we considered tlio 
statement which we issued at Wardha m great detail for several hour s. It is per- 
fectly tiue that every woiM of if has boon carefully weighed Every word of it has 
been carefully drafted because the statement was oouhidurod to be *an important and 
weighty ouo and therefore should not contain any Hung which was not fully 

considered and weighed before they were utteied 1 We gave the same 

careful consideration to the amendment which bar; been moved by Mr. 
Meherally because we had notice of it. Also, because, wo were awaie that it represented 
the views of the executive of the States’ People’s Coufeieneo Afier giving our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it wn-j necessary m the mimesis both of the Omgress 
and oven more of the people of the States that we should after givhig our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it was necessary in the inter Cots both of the Con- 
gress and oven more of the people of tlio Whites, that wo should slick to the state- 
ment which wo had issued. I will give you one oi two instances which have occurred 
within recent times 

“You know that for several yeais some little constructive woik is being attempted 
in several of the Slates. In some places, wo have got the suppoif of the States also 

to that constructive effort. In other places, we are meeting with liiflimillioi. We have 
not so bar, as has boon correctly pointed out by Kardar Patel, taken any active interest 
in any political agitation in any^ of the States. But, ui some place -s where something 
has been done, not directly against the Status, but something m furtherance of tins 
Congress programme as distinct from anything done against the Kinks themselves, 
there also wo have experienced difficulties. Many of those difficulties 

were related to the House by Mr Avadhesh because bo has experienced 

them himself, Recently wo have had two instances oi what may be 
considered high-handed action in two Slates. In Hakkur State, we read 

reports of firing and all kinds of zoolum perpetrated there. Recently we read some- 
thing similar, if not worse, about Loharu, Thu way m winch we proceeded to dmtl 
with these matters ought to serve as some indication ot the way in which we propose 

to work m future. In the case of Sakkur, we did not pass any formal resolution, 

although we were approached and asked about it; nor did I or the Working Committee 
issue any formal statement about the happenings there. That does not indicate that 
wo were not m touch with the happenings there or that wo wmu unacquainted with what 
had occurred. Wo fell that any formal resolution of condemnation was of no use to 
the people who had actually to suffer all that they did. We, therefore, took wind we 
considered to be the better couisn, of approaching the authorities m an indirect way, 
through our friends, who are supposed to have some infhmuee there, 1 may tell yon 
that oar efforts have not gone in vain. Things are progressing and we hope that 
things will be, settled to the satisfaction of the people concerned Of course, those 
who are dead cannot bo brought back to life; the tyranny that was committed can 
not be undone now. But so far as the future is eoneermrl, we hope we shall he able 
to secure conditions which would prove satisfactory to alb' In the case of Lohnru, a 
similar attempt was made, but there, 1 regret to say, we have absolutely failed. Thera 
has been absolutely no approach or indication of anything In the nature of a 
settlement. 

a l have given you these two recent instances, but there am other instances of pre- 
vious attempts, whou l did not have to deal with the matter myself, some of which 
succeeded and others did nob But, if we had gone about the business of making for- 
mal protests, appointing enquiry oommittom amt going info the matter as if it was 
something we were entitled to look into, condemn, take action against, pos- 
sibly the httio we were able to achieve would not have been achieved. It is really 
what we fool we can achieve or accomplish In the way of securing better conditions 
for the people of the States that acua ted this resolution ‘of the Working Committee, 
Let no one run away with tho, idea that the Working Committee or any member of 
tho Working Committee is anxious to placate tlio Princes* 

“Many of us Iiavo had nothing to do with any of tho Htates or Princes. Many of 
us have not boon face to face with a single Prince, much loss have had any kind 
of connection or dealings with mom, Therefore, what actuates ns is not any over- 
flowing lovo for tho_ Princes or anyliiiug in tho nature of extra, unjustified regard for 
their interests, but it is in the interests of tho people of the Stoics and tho desire to 
make their conditions somewhat better than thoy are which actuates the Working 
Committee in the policy which it follows and which it now places before you for 
your acceptance. 
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« r you to have that altitude ot mind in regard to this question It is undoubtedly 
wttortil wo can liavo a perfectly democratic constitution m the States, conditions 
ti lie mat 11 wo Ld J « i , , /, ar0 a t m-osent. There can bo no question about 

n ll \ b 0 A« n thn 0 itatoaont itself says w</havc the same desuo to achieve that objective 
that this House. Hut, wo have to recog- 

as anybody Use, eitl o limitations. Wo have to looogmse the limitu- 

nise ****!?$ “w wo have to act cautiously, or as some might 

S”Z£lS, I 0 f should givo us «to. to, 11,0 tot m- 


on the part of 
it is unjust and 


fnntions m iavour oi tne rautwo. iuwo w — - 1 

member of the Working Committee to stick to office. I thn ~ 
charitable to suggest, (as was suggested I egret to y , *7 ™ ^ g 


any 

uu- 

____ members) 

.mol,;.”, thmk si»uid 

us to give effect to the pohey as we > ~vo rt to If Patel, 

as '*3 

ElWofthf Con-ressI and that will bo earned out by whosoever is then in 

its SW.Vil »“« ““ti™ 

ti0 pimse°do not misunderstand ns. There is no question of holding out any throat. 
There is no question oi suggesting to you that you should vote as wo bid you to vote. 
There is no suggestion that you should, not oxerciso your own judgment. You are all 
he™ to exerdse ’yom indo iondont judgment on every question that comes before you 
and T ask* vou to exercise that judgment, as wo have oxercisod ours, on this important 
nnestion ^f^vour^ludemont says that ours was incorrect, cor ainly, by all means 
ftaes tl0 “; ,? .IinKn jy T n that caso you will givo us tho freedom also to strok to 
onr judgment which wo consider to be the right one in the interests of the people 

of MhWmors T would like to sav beforo I put tho question. I do not think it 
wilPhe right to put to vote Mr. Mohorafly’s amendment clause by clausa The whole 
resolution S of the P Working Committee is conceived with a certain objective and with 
that obwtivo in view, it has boon drafted in a particular way. Wo have carefully 
weighed every word of it. Therefore, if wo accept some amendment and rojoct olhois 
nf tliosfs movod bv Mr. Mehorally, we would be creating a hotch-potch, union 
will bo 3er Mr Meherallv’s nor tho Working Committee's child ! I . would, 
therefore, put tho amendment en bloc because tho amendment also is conceived as 

a S Samcndment h I>ut to tho House and was lost, 10 

vntinfT -for md 81 against Tlio orginial proposition of the “Working Commbteo was 
noxt put to tho House and declared carried. H4 members voting for it and 2 against it. 

Members* Resolutions 

Tho President next announced that tho resolutions of members would bo taken up 
for consideration in the order of preference dotormmod by ' the hallofc p , 

The first throe resolutions drawn woro those given notice of : by Mr . 2 . (i J’ ro ™ s ®^ 
Mr. Prakasam, however, intimated tho President that ho did not dtmie to move 
them. The resolutions were by leave withdrawn. ' , Coimc ii s j n 

“Thai the power to nominate candidates for Legislative Assembly and 
the provinces be vested in the Provincial Congress Committees subject to confirma- 
tion by the Parliamentary Board.’ 5 „ 

“That Madras City be constituted into a separate province. 

““Whereas Council-entry has become an integral part of the Congress 
and an All-India Parliamentary Board has been appointed to carry out the Council 
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programme, and no party organisation can .carry on its /?!;' „f s h\^ros l anii 

the national forces, and running the party candidates to flu, ; dilft ■ c® it h ^isla . 
conducting party business without a strong party fund, it is lesolvtd^mat 

(a) (1) A* Central Fund be started by tho All-IndiaPailiamoutry Board, and 

^ (2) Provincial Funds bo staited bv the Provincial t,onurcs« Go. ram a s 

(b) and that the control and administration of tho hinds >o hubioOt n tho 
and regulations that would ho framed by tho All-India Fail union tnu L , 

Tho next resolution was m the name of Mr. B. Nm asimham relating 
Bhahidganj Mosque affair, but ho preferred not to move it at Un» s a 0 o. 

Enlargement of Provinces 

One more resolution Mr B. Narasimhain I, iar l , p 4 " 1 v ^ ( ,.^ il0 irVun-u £ ?-i 2 HI” 
enlargement of Delhi Province so as to include th«» Agta, kiiuuon an Shuwx 
sions m tho U. F., and the Ambala division in Hw I unjab. , lirvfin :„ ff 

Mi. Narasvmham hurt just read his resolution. . v .lieu i u. , ^ / 'on d on ^ lin'd i 
pointed out that in view o Art.de TV W" fll “ 

piovided that “the Working Committee may nlt«» "J i « provinw 

Provincial Congress Committees or Committees oonoi tiul ‘ Indian Slate 

to any ^ AVoi king 1 ° Commit lee could* not ad ufkiil t-ou„uUmg tho 

*ssst ThS s ^kin"Ts^s?t 0 c wl S; l !.c'iK« '’"iIkAu'Si,::;.. ail 

withdrawn. 

Deliminafcion Proposals 

Next in the order of balloted resolutions was 1 hat of Mr. Pr alcana hi, as regards 
the Delimitation proposals. Tho resolution was as follows : . 

“That the nionosals made by the Provincial Delimitation ComrmUees of tins dsimnotl 
praS&StolTr xnXdiiliil by iho Provincial Gove. n« « »« 
tho difforont Provincial Congress Committees and umieanta on. h ma c o .1 
Delimitation Committee appointed by tho iuug-m-Coitncil l<n g'dliua dm ut .1 ...aiy 

thangos mado^byjhm^ to movo <jio Resolidioii was deemed 1<> have been 

withdrawn. 

Congress Flag Design 

The President (bon announced (hat Mr. A. kkileswara Lbm’s it ■ stilulion (.u (ho form 
of tho Congress flag was (I 10 next m the order rd the l>al oti-d u wdu 01 
Mr. Kfili’hwara Rao : “Is it nurture or iirmmdnre fo d urn ,u<m 
The President : “There is nothing minmiux! or prematiiie ab.ml if. J oil -W n° 
ahead. Put fho design of the presold flag was passed at a meeting of tho All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay in 11)31. 5 . m 

St idar Vallabhhhni Patel observed (hut any raiohtfttm foi n chango u “ J'™ 
of tho flag would lead to an undesirable controversy. 11 any change was uuuMwuy, it 
was iho Congress (hat should dotorminu it. „ 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : “1 do not move, (ho resolution. 

“That ^tho^fongh'anrt^Ch aria should bo printed on all flm (lags, medals jmA toM* 
that will bo issued at tho lima of (1u> (iotdmi Jubilee of tho Cong less, f(> signify tho 
ideni ideation of Congress with peasants and workers. 

Foreign Propaganda 

Sardar Sordid Singh next moved: “Jn view of 
iho Imperialist powers carried on abroad, it is resolved f :1 at ndian 0 ““Xpit xvorkine 
be established in foreign oountnus, wherowr pomi ifc Io, < o undo . tho cy • iho " C )kl "b 
Committoo of tho A, I. 0. C, bo authorised to take this work into its hand as auiy as 

P0S AWar Sariul Singh , speaking in Hindi, said that his object was fo draw fho 
attention of the House to what was happening outside India • ^ 

Interested parties and imperialist powers were busy with their T JW 

sources, such as news agencies, rmssienanes and agents, m rms-repicsuitm D Inu a 
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abroad. They went to tho length of saying tliat Indians # wore half-naked, uncivilised 
and were ignorant of even the primary principles of hygiene. 

“So this is the most proper time.” said that Sardar, “when the Congress is engaged 
in dialling tho pio^rammo tor constiuctivo wotln to devote aHention to tins very im- 
portant item for the advancement of India’s cause Fnonds of India were no doubt 
striving outside to explain, as far as possible. India’s position and its demands, but 
theie being no organised centres to undo the evil that was being done to them, it was 
necessary that at tins stage, the members of tho Working Committee and other Con- 
gress leaders should devote their attention to formulating some sort of a scheme for 
combating the evil Ho had met some Congross leadeis who told him that foreign pro- 
paganda would not at all help India’s cause. But he would submit that Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Ii eland achieved their independence, partly though ^ not mainly, through 
foreign propaganda which their leaders arranged outside and which won for them the 
moral support of other nations. Recently China, by sheer propaganda, got the support 
of the League of Nations in spite of tho best efforts of Japan against it. 

Proceeding, tho Sardar stated that not only the dominated nations, but at me pio- 
sont day oven those powers which boasted of their rule all over the world wore 
spending a lot over foreign propaganda. The Prince of Wales of England was himself! 
interested, as President of a Society, m doing propaganda on behalf of tho English 
nation, The speaker failed to understand why the Indian National Congress which had 
taken a vow to tiee India, would not take any steps in tho du action. IIo undoi stood 
that in foimor years tho Congress did arrange for such propaganda and that it could 
not be continued for lack of proper moil. It was now possible to make ai i alignments 
for it. He asked the Working Committee to consider the problem and evolve a 
scheme, providing therein for the following • 

(a) Articles and news of tho Congress should ho written in foreign newspapers and 
■journals, (b) theie should be at least one well-equipped hbiary m some central place 
in Europe, to which reference could bo made by all those who are interested m India, 
(a) Indians should bo induced to attend every international Congress, (cl) books about 
India should be published in different languages of^Europo and America, (c) prominent 
patriots should regulaily travel abroad and deliver lectures on India, (f) in every 
country mixed societies of Indians and other nationals should bo formed and (g) re- 
gular patronage should be givon to such bodies and persons as are doing some work 
for India. „ , , . t , 

Mr. B. Narasimham seconded tho resolution ^ and said that the evil propaganda 
against India in Western countries were proceeding merrily and the Congress could 
not any longer afford to be indifferent* Early action should be taken to consider such 
propaganda. The Working Committee ought not to shelve this resolution. Every Con- 
gress leader who had gone to Europe was convinced of tho urgent noed for counter- 
propaganda. lie quoted in particular the opinion of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and Babn 
Subash Chandia Rose in support. , .. 

Tho President then made a statement pointing out that tho Working Commitoo 
was now issuing a bulletin for circulation to about 20 foreign countries and that 
if tho mover gave a scheme, it would bo considered* 

At tho instance of Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram , tho mover agreed to modify his 
resolution as follows:— 

“In view of the anti-Indian propaganda by the Imperialist powers carried on 
abroad, tho Working Committee be authorised to take such action as it considers 
proper and feasible to undo the evil.” . 

Mr, Mehcraliy , Intervening, said that no purpose was served by passing such 
a resolution. The Working Committee hacl always power to > arrange for propaganda 
and no authorisation was necessary, It would be something if the resolution asked 
the Working Committee to take more steps, not being satisfied with what they had 
done so far. 

Mr. A . Kakswara Rao supported the resolution, 

Tho resolution as amended was put to tho House and earned nem eon . 

Tho business before tho House, the President announced, was now over, 

Babu Rajendra Prasad , in a few concluding words, thanked tho A. L C. U 
for the expeditious manner in which they transacted the business and thanked Madras 
handsomely for making the stay of the members of the Working Committee md 
the ,A, I. Cl C. “so comfortable and pleasant, in spite of the bad weather. 

The meeting then concluded. 



The National liberal Federation 


17 th. Session— Nagpur — 28th. to 30th. December 1935 

Welcome Address 

The 17th session of the Indian National Liberal Federal ion commenced on the 28ili. 
December, 1935 in the Victoria Technical Institute Hall, Nagpur which ’was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with visitors and delegates. Over 100 delegates attended the aeosion. 
including Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Mr. < s Y Ciuni amain, the 
lion. Mr P. N. Sapru, Mr. Surendra Nath Venna, Mr. J. ■ N Basin Prof, Ro\P Mr. 
A. V Thakkar, Mr. N M Josln, Mr. E. Yinayak Rao, Mr Ramnnu thi Basin, Mr. 
IT 0 Gopal Menon, Pandit H. N. Knnzru (President). Mr, T. R Veil kat ram Must 1 1 
(President-elect), Dr. Khare, president of the Nagpur Pi owncial Cun«;n\&n lumuntimj 
and the Rt. lion. Snnivas Hastn. 

In the conrso of welcome speech Sir M, V. Joshu Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said.— - 

Daring the last 12 months a staunch Local Liberal, Dew an Da had nr fudkar, 

passed away and as usual, it is not easy to fill his place. Another great loss to 

our ranks and of national importance” is that of Mr. <"«. K. IVvndiinr, another 

staunch Liberal of all India fame whose one steadfast resolve in life was to din 

working for the uplift of his country. Whatever our losses, we have to work 
unceasingly and keep the Liberal Flag' flying with the one object to »<>♦» this 
country a free nation. 

The new model for the governance for this country is by now an accomplished 
fact and is embodied m a statute of the British Parliament. The criticism of the 
Liberal Federation has, from time to time, been directed against the new enactment 
in the various stages contemplating tho reforms and 1 think, it can, fairly be efaimed 
that our criticism was candid anti pervasive without being heifer and 'laid bare the 
several defects of tho now system in all its nakedness morn eomplebdy than ffm 
exposition by any other political party in India, not excluding tho Congress itself. 
Tho progressive parties in this country are faced with two alternathen- to work 
the new reforms for what they are worth by sending info the (km urn Is our best 
men and try to shape our destinies in tho direofirm of our desired goal, or to 

remain out of tho Councils and let them bo filled by such men as like 

to work the reforms for then* own or communal advantage rather than that 
of the Nation. It will he tho province of the President of this year’s session of our 
Federation to expound the position and give tho party a load to* act in a manner best 

calculated to advance the national inteiosts. I must not trench on his sphere. 

Personally, I should never think of standing on tho platform of deliberate wrecking, 

Another matter on which tho President might profitably give us a load is tho 
question of the present position of tho Liberal party vis-a-vis tho other political 
parties in the country, In those) provinces ami perhaps in other provinces, tho 
Liberal Party to-day is not looked upon as a force to be reckoned with. There are 
not a few critics who describe tho Liberal party in India being in as moribund a 
condition as tbo liberal party in England. It is true that tho Government of the 
country have done all they could to sap tho infloouoo of the Liberal j Party by not 
accepting in good time advances in tho constitutions suggested by the party ami 
have thus goaded a largo number of politically-minded persons in this country 
into extremism. Even so, the wisdom and sanity of tho Liberal party leaders & 
necessary for the onward progress of this country, at- any rate to discountenance 
largely such activities of the Socialists, Communists and Terrorists as might load this 
country into a national disaster. 

Tho liberal party cannot, it appears to me, hope to continue its existence or secure 
a following unless it is a force in tho politics of the country, and a great deal of political 
importance will, m tho near future, naturally attach to the people who will outer tho 
Councils and deal with provincial and national matters, In Bombay, Bir Cow ami Jahangir 
may succeed on the Literal ticket hut I reckon this is rather duo to his personal inihimwo 
and his being a man of integrity and character than to his status as a party roprenen- 
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and incessant, party backing; and will naturally 

eeed m these provinces and the ofcliei political parties m ui. l p iu j llB yaffi- 

o*ot an advantage against representatives o£ such a part, . y 

pianttv stiong oven to seek out co-operation. ., , p nr f « onuo 

The Liberal Party cannot rost satisfied by its being described as a Paity of ^ 

to have ample scope for spreading Liberal doctrines hoxcaitei. 

Presidential Address 

After thanking the Liberal Federation for 1 Y fa ^.l} i Vr to r 1, T i '(fov?Xi2nva A.yar 

sat nueir ?&s&£2 as? ibras®*- 4 - 

the occasion of the Golden Jubilee He said . ... 

11 while we are meeting here, tliero will take place ail over India widespread rejou.- 
■ ihn ittninmeut bv the Indian National Congiess of the fiftieth year of ils lilt. 

hr onco belonged to it and can genuinely share in the memories of its early 
St V What if wo ^ have recently pa. ted from it unable lo approve of certain new 
^Hv.hns and developments V Great endeavours, great trials, gioat successes mailed the 
^ five vears dS wlucli all that was patriotic, all that was employed m (ho hot- 
w fl ty of tho y nSion was gathered under the cue banner of the Indian National Gon- 
Iress We may -jnstly Aim that the work accomplished, while wo were still undi- 
f ,!^V A, 'm {ho highest degree essential to the building up ot the nation, .to tho 
^n«ni;Sii of scaUorocl eftb.t, to tlio emorgenco of clear ideals and noble aspirations. 

began to pursue our"own methods, differ ng from those of the 
, l S“® .hv'oonirress but in our pulgmeut truly and faithfully conformable to tho old 
Iraiutinns the Iwcf organisations have, no doubt, diverged widely. But behind those 
istlwroMta'uiity of ’aspiration and a deep . affinity of aim j? They 
wfi'aliVe are pledged to the winning of India’s right foj shape hoi own 
dostinv n d to her establishment as a free and seif-respecting nation among free 
nnd^self-respoctiiig nations. We are colleagues in effort and brethren m soiw.ee and 
we trladlv S eKtoii(f to them our hearty felicitations and good wishes m -Urn full 
font movin'’" aton" different paths where wo mast, and treading the same 
S»S« togutlwr whan wo n*y, »» Mull «»« <tal u “ “ J “ l " 8l '' ,lr 

0 'Sr".S”- , Sall» histey .[Hu Goyoi'iimont «. Mia <r»« .!» 
appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927. 

crmrinir nil this oMit years’ travail over tlm framing of this new Constitution 
w S oLlimmd l?r S-wtri four loading men of all parties have examined 
nnd raMaminod 1 ^overy 51 proposal’ and offered their ciitioism and suggestions. No 

has obtained ruougr til ton or ae 

kn mifhnrq of the Act biirimr those oight yours, Ilia soli-miOLOst ot iiaigiivsmmm 
las been roused to opposition aid a diehard section openly inimical to Indian 
aspirations have successfully led a crusade against all eotKiossions i to tlnd'au 
^L vafP aq \ n tho ranks of those who represented India at those Oontoiomos »oou 
TOducel^thoir inlluenco and claim to consideration, Ignoring ©yen tho just demands 
of Indians was found both easy and necessary to placate the diehard group. 

Dominion Status 

“Our main demand from tho very beginning was . an . Act ™ |* 

Dominion Status with such reservations and safeguards ioi a , i i 

transition as may be deemed necessary— whtoh reservations and Lj^dealf- 

automatically disappear at the end -of that period. How is this demand dealt 

W \et me sayfat the very beginning that my mind is not occupied with Die 
whether at any time we shall ha?e the power to secede from the Commonwealth 01 
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not. Oar party have never advocated secession nor claimed more than Dominion 
Status at any time. Not all even ol those who spoke of independence were thinking 
of separation from Britain as in itself the goal, while the possibility of such separa- 
tion was not excluded, many held the view that Dominion Status contained the 
substance of independence even before Dominion Status was expanded to its present 
meaning by the Statute of Westminster. Ultimate equality with the Dominions was 
claimed as due to the self-respect of India and not with any idea of secession at any 
time desired or planned for.” 

The speaker recalled the various declarations by the highest authorities of Britain 
recognising Dominion Status to be the goal of India’s constitutional progress. 

“The Act does not contain the declaration”, proceeded Mr. Sastn. “It is said that 
the retention of the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 is sufficient 
as an assurance of Dominion Status to Tndia. That Preamble refeis to the centre and 
the provinces and relates to British India. The retention of the Preamble therefore 
is inadequate to assure Dominion Status to Federated India. Oil the other hand, as i 

understand the Act, it denies Dominion Status to India It lias erected, as far as 

the combined ingenuity of lawyers and Parliamentary draftsmen can eiect, barricades 
against full Dominion Status ever being reached. 

“The provision for the appointment of His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown in relation to the Indian states, as apaii from the 

Governor-General, is intended for all time to be a bar in the way of the Indian Hiatus 

becoming fully a part of United India. While the Indian States come into the Fede- 
ration m so far as they surrender any powers to the Federation by their treaties 
of accession, their residuary powers, that is, their residuary sovereignty, 
remain wholly outside the Federation and outsido the control of the Governor- 
General as representing it. At no point of time, even after the Federal Govern- 
ment has become fully responsible, can the Indian Stales come fully into the Fedeia- 
tion. We shall in due course be told that the peculiar Indian conditions, with two 
Indians totally different in their constitutional positions, inevitably impose this limita- 
tion on the Dominion Status tiiat India can over attain. At present, neither His 
Majesty’s Government nor Parliament wish to discuss openly iho limitations on the 
domimonhood that India will ever be able to attain. Such* a discussion will bring 
into question the recently ^ made declaration of the Viceroy with tlio consent of the 
Cabinet and of all parties in England, the declaration of the Prime Minister and even 
the declaration of His Majesty in 1921. That is the reason why they refuse to 
declare in specific terms that the goal of India is Dominion Status, 

a Oo~oFJERAxrvK Impdkialism” 

“In the meanwhile, wo find in articles, lectures and addresses references to 
Dominion Status as already promised to India. These references bind nobody. But 
more than ordinary interest attaches to iho declaration of the Marquess of Zetland 
who is the Secretary of State m the present Conservative Ministry of England. 
Recently, the noble Marquess delivered the Gust Lecture at the University College 
of Nottingham, a full report of which was reproduced in the Indian newspapers. 
He took for his theme “India: Retrospect and Prospect”, The Secretary of State had 
been m India as Governor of Bengal and is a student of its culture and religion, lie 
has been generally known to be not unfriendly to the Indian cause. In this lecture 
of his, the new Constitution Act is examined with so much of antecedent history m 
he thought necessary to show how events had long been working towards ilm 
Government of India Act just passed. The Act is claimed to be “an -outstanding 
landmark in what may be described as the new conception of Co-operative Imperta- 
hsm which came into existence when the old colonics of the British Empire became 
the Dominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. Co-operative Imperialism 
is a fine phrase. It looks like a loose and somewhat self-contradictory phrase, parti- 
cularly m the sentence in which the Empire is turned into a Commonwealth, la an 
earlier passage, looking back over a hundred years of Indian history, he said: “we 
seem to have been working steadily, if for much of the time unconsciously, towards 
a goal which has only recently become dearly defined on the horizon— the goal, that 
!| to say, of vast self-governing dominion within the framework of the British 
Empire consisting of a federation of a congeries of peoples now amounting to 350 
mduonS or something like one-fifth of the population of the earth.” In the closing 
passage, reference is made to India “taking a place in the organism which will be 
the crowning achievement of Co-operative Imperialism”— which organism includes, 
apparently, a Commonwealth and an Empire. The Secretary of state and Km 

m 
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coll 632 ties are masters of fmo and suggestive language We cannot J in ^9^ stand 

the full implications of their subtle words chosen to express moo shades of meanm 0 . 


Outside tiie Common -stealth 


{£ At first sight it would seem 
should speak of dommioahood 


some gam that 
as the goal of 


a Conservative Secretary of State 
India, after his party had steadily 


bo explicitly stoteS m the Pari, amentary Statute 
the statement cloLly one finds that the Co-operative 
ImnerSism envisaged will l?ave India within, the Empire and outside Common- 
wealth The co-operative chaiacter of the imperialism flows fiom the oistwh.de 
ff thn Emmre attaimiv- equality of status as dominions of a Commonwealth. 
ImSism^ Is s Xd by Irnhl, whic^ will become not a member of the Common- 
wealth but only P a self-governing dominion “withm the ; frame* oik of the Butish 

Em ^It e may be, I am willing to assume,, that I am reading too much in the language 
of the lecture intended to expound tho imagination, courage and faith of lmpoiulistu. 
politics. Assuming then that the Secretary of State envisages full domimouhood for 
India we still have the fact that those who refuse to recognise the binding cliaiaotoi 
of an authorised declaration by tho Viceroy, a declaration ot the Prime Minister aid 
even a declaration by Minister and even a declaration by His Majesty the Iun b , will 
not be deterred from questioning tlio validity oi a casual statement m tho couioO oi 

8 U Thrpecnliw couditioris of India which bear so largo a part of the responsibility 
for the most anomalous provisions in the Act. will be made responsible for dominion- 
hood not hems attainable beyoud a certain point. , 

{t As I have already said we wanted, an Act once for all passed by Parliament 
without the periodical inquests such as tho Act of 1019 ptovidod for. We wanted the 
Act to be complete, contamiug the seeds of future constitutional growth. Ihe provi- 
sion for periodical inquests such as the 1919 Act had pnrnded is (hopped in the 
nresent Act, but every future change must come from tho United K ingdorn either in 
the S shape of a Parliamentary State or Ills Majesty’s Order in Council. Nothing is to be 
done m India. Even if, on any matter, tho legislated in India is unanimous, even 
then, no change is possible without a report to Parliament in England and a change 
initiated either by Parliamentary legislation or legislation by Order m Council. There aie 
Tin ore visions in the Act that can help the constitutional movement on to a further stetgo 
without the assistance of British .legislative machinery. Rigorous scrutiny is being 
devised for Orders iu Council to be issued under tho Government of India Act. 

Indirect Election 

“Of the Federal Constitution, it is far too late to complain. Some of ns were never 
enamoured of it. Many wore only thinking of tho British Indian Provinces and a 
Government of India Act. for them And even the Preamble to the Act ot 1919 refer- 
red onlv to the centre and the provinces. Though tho ulna of a federation ot all India 
inclusive of the Indian States was not unknown before, it emerged from the bimon 
Report as tho goal oi a remote future and central responsibility was stated to . lie un- 
thinkable till that time. The declaration of the Princes m 19.10 brought it into the 
arena of discussion as a present, immediately realisable idea. Even those who enter- 
tained grave doubts about tho desirability ot, the Federation were drawn, m and the 
idea has not only acquired acceptance from influential political thinkers, m India but 
has now been embodied in tho provisions of tho Act.” Criticising the indirect election 
to the Federal Assembly the speaker referred to the fact that tho Lothian Committee 
and Government of India supported direct election and asked : , 

“Is ibis indirect election to tie forever because of the size of India i If the elec- 
tion is to bo made direct at any time, will the size of tho country or the electoral 
areas then become less than they are at present V Whom do these reprosontalives m 
the Fedoral Assembly elected by so small an electorate represent ? Is it the members 
of the provincial legislative assembly or the primary voters that they represent or do 
they represent nobody ? I suppose it will bo conceded that tho true theory even m 
indirect elections is that they represent the primary voters. If deviation from the 
British model is required so as to suit the conditions of the country,, then what is de- 
manded by tho Indian conditions is relaxation of Bright’s dictum m its application to 
this country, not the abolition of direct election. And as the size of the constituency 
is not going to shrink, and the electorate will increase and not decrease hereafter, 
direct Section should be allowed if it is ever to be allowed m the future. Otherwise 
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the opinion of Parliament will have to be takon as being th, , t ,n ^ f e V n „ ^ cRrSt ^eo- 
on for ever as the only system applicable. to this country. The objection to cl lecfeie^ 
turn is applicable in a measure to provincial election also If duuct flcaion is all: i id 
in provinces there is no reason to disallow it m the case of the leL ■* ^ 

Sir Samuel Hoare considered direct election quito manageable. 

“Representatives elooted by the limited electorate proposed will not hare tnu 
authority nor that confidence which representatives elected directly a? at P esonl will 
have. The argument from tiie conditions of this country is used only when it „mts, 
and so as to suit, tho Britisher's pre-oonceivod conclusions. . n lf , 

“Another justification is even more curious. If there was dnect oleaion, Uie 
organic link between the provinces and the centre wilh it seems, bo U<Am„ u 
the members of tho provincial legislature elected 2oO rnombei. oon tnfu"'ol 

nf AoqAmhlv Ike organic link is conceived as established oud Ills coDtntn n ni 
forces ’ are fopt under Control. It is difficult to appiociate this miraculous power 

° f Speakmg°on tiie representation of tho Indian States ID Siv.lri said : “There is somo- 
thin^ anomalous m the eoncoption of a Federation in winch tho citizens ot a Badual 
Unit have no right of oitizonslnp.-To the Federation the Indian at o moans only tho Indian 
Prince Consistently with this eoncoption, tho 1 2o Mates ropresontatms of the Pi Joial 
Assembly and the 104 representatives in the Federal Council are lefMe 'be }: f'-'l 

by the Prinoos themselves. Thoro is strong feeling among States 1 W'i' 1 1 y 1 /* 

representatives should bo elected by themselves It leems iioi on ly l 1 ^ 1 1 
but it will also bo found on a faisighted view of the matter rtcitablo m the »>tu e.t, 
even of the Princes At present we cannot do more than * £ «£ 

consideration of the Princes. In purely Butish Indian mafteis tt . nt(s C P» - 

sentatives should have no powor to veto. As "" s, f h jV 1 ,!’ metier" 

Act, it must bo established as a convention, as m British Patiumont a-, to M u, 
exclusively Scotch. Such a rule is eminently lust and no cess, y wlic. h 
tho Federation cannot legislate for the Indian fitatos, and the Bull ii Indian ttpio 
sentatives never interfere in any exclusively States’ concern. 


Reservation 


“Defence Rcclosiasiical affairs and Foreign affairs arc the reserved deparh'm uds 
as also the 'Tribal Areas. Not more than # three Omtti sellers are to be appoinled 
to assist tho (Jovemor-Oononil in tho exorcise of Ins functions m regard to ihofie 
departments. Tho appoinmonl of these Counselling will operate ns a sot- hack on 
the presold position. The present position is that the members of ( mmi) in tho 
Government of India as part of the Government have direct contact with those 
departments and moans of miluenee. It will be difficult for llwni, after the fixing 
of this separate lesponsibility and the appointment of special < oufiwlloi^ >r its 
discharge, to exert tno same influence as before. It is for this reason that no lej 
Bahadur Saoru Kuggestod the appointment of the Army member from among those 
elected and the British Indian Delegation suggested the appomlment of a mn-o&wmt 
Indian The attainment of full Rosjmnsible Government mul Dominion btaitis, as tar 
as it is held attainable, depends on India being ready to undertake her own jlefonoe. 
Indianisation, complete or neatly so, can alone enable India to say that she rs ready 
to take it up. The Sub-Oommittoo of the First Round Table Conference presided over 
bv Mr J. H. Thomas resolved that with the development of tho now political struc- 
ture in India tho defence of India must bo to m increasing extent the concern of 
the Indian people and not of the British alone, , t . ,, , * 

■Will this Indianisaticm ho undertaken ? It is impossible to prescribe a certain pace 
for this process ? Mo plan has so far boon promised for carrying it oat. in the 
Cast Lecture, tho (Secretary of State says in language now familiar to ns by constant 
repetition : “For a period which the boldest prophet would shrink from naming, toe 
defence of the country and the conduct of its foreign i affairs will be administered 
by tho Viceroy and will bo beyond tho control of the legislature. 

mi — 44 ia 4«rv anxt -frv Ua a Vftfc nAftKt hi I IT.V OF 1.110 I) 


j tno viceroy anu win m uevvuu mu wuww u; _ , , „ ^ „ 

They will continue, that is to say, to be a responsibility of the Imperial Parliament* 
‘The safeguards are numerous. They are intended to provide for special interests 

. v, .... . ... %rt . '1-2 ... x. m. mmawImIam frti* huAftlrriAwn M fhrt rtAnart- 


and grave situations. Ho one objects to a provision for t breakdown of the const!- 
tution. Such provisions should be oonftued to the minimum requirements, but 
in the Act they arc so comprehensive that no further addition to their number can 
be conceived or suggested. The Governor-General makos his own Ac s and his own 
ordinances, Tho Governor makes Ms awn Acts and Ordinances. Each has special 
responsibilities— neatly the same in both cases. In these matters the Governor 
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General and tlie Governors exercise their discretion or individual judgment and 
all such matters are subject to the control of tlio Secretary of State, and he can 
fix by rule what classes of cases should go to him beforehand. Many of these 
matters may be made the subject of dictation from W hitehall. 

Fiscal and Commercial Safeguards 

u No safeguard is so sinister-looking as these. And no part of tho Act is con- 
ceived in such contemptuous disdain of Indian interests and Indian self-respect, or 
is calculated permanently to injute India’s economic life and welfare, as the chapter 
on ‘‘Provisions with respect to Discrimination, etc. It is provoking and utterly 
unprovoked in the detailed and exhaustive provisions it contains. It is a breach of 
the spirit of tho agreement at the First Round Table # Conference. With your 
permission I shall spend some little time on these topics, The fiscal freedoom of 
India was conceded hy the Joint Select Committee of larliament in 191J. The 
Words of the Committee were these: “Whatever be the right fiscal policy tor India 
for the needs of her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is finite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain* 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” Tho fiscal freedom thus defined 
is the basis of the Fiscal Convention which has since regulated Indian Tai iff policy. 
The Government of India are to haye the right to consider _ the rights of Indian 
first, just as Great Britain and the other parts of the Empire have always chosen 
without complaint from each other, the tauff arrangements which each thought 
best fitted for its needs, thinking of its own # citizens first India lias under .this 
fiscal convention adopted a policy of discriminating protection. On the basis of 
rigorous test imposed by the Fiscal Commission and ugorously applied by the Tariff 
Board, a comparatively small number of industries have received protection. The 
scrupulously fair manner in which the ‘discriminate’ protection has been given is 
unquestionable. The application of tho policy § in India can challenge comparison 
with any country in tho world not excluding Great 
protection has, m the opinion of competent people, 


Britain, The measure of 
fallen short of tho needs 
of the situation in a number of cases. Divergence* of interests between Provinces 
and between agriculturists and consumers on the one side and industrialists on the 
other, has tended to keep tho measure of protection below the point of need. 

Cotton and Steel 


In two vital industries, cotton and steel, the legislature has favoured Britain by 
imposing duties lower than those applying to foreign goods. And yet the fiscal freedom 
of India is now curtailed by a provision fixing respousibiity on tho Governor-General to 
ensure the prevention of measures, legislative and administrative, which would subject 
British goods to discriminatory or special treatment. Ami discriminatory treatment is 
made to include indirect discriminations by means of differential treatment of various 
types of products. And the Governor- General may prevent tho imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions if he was satisfied that they were of a discriminatory or penal 
character. After these provisions it is nothing but irony to speak of the reciprocity 
of “deliberate effort of the partners to expand the whole range of their trade with 
one another to the fullest possible extent compatible with the interests of their own 
peoples.” To speak of reciprocity m tho above sense, after a statutory deprivation 
of fiscal freedom is a deceptive use of language, Reciprocity of fiscal arrangement 
in the matter of administrative discrimination is meaningless when it is remembered, 
that, in no conceivable circumstances, can there be any one in England to protect 
Indian interests just as there is the Governor-General of India to protect British 
interests here. The very existence of those provisions is felt to bo an insult to India 
and must be a permanent source of irritation, Britain has been even preference m 
regard to two important articles and the Britishers enjoy administrative preference 
by reason of their dominant position in India. How these provision will actually 
work remain to be seen. They are capable of doing great harm. Tho matter was 
incapable of being legislated upon in the opinion of competent lawyers. Parliament 
has ventured, nevertheless, to embody these provisions in tho Act # Irom the nature 
of the case they cannot but be vague and indefinite, Individual opinions and idiosyn- 
cracies must play a part and the consequences may # conceivably be disastrous to 
Indian interests* Nor are these apprehensions of injury imaginary* 

Indo-Bjmmsk Trade Agreement 

The supplementary Tndo-British agreement of 1984 concluded at the instance of 
the British commercial community and in consultation with them during the whole 
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of the negotiations with India is a case in point. It was sprang oa ths eommercm] 
community in India without notice. It starts with the assumption that Indian 
industry requires higher protection against foreign goods than against imports from 
the United Kingdom. The interests of vast millions of poverty -stnken consumers, 
often urged against protection to Indian industries, are forgotten when it suits 
British commercial interests The imposition of heavy duties on cheap foreign goods 
affects the consumer and is undesirable in his interests. It is for this reason that 
the Tariff Board has to balance conflicting interests and has therefore to consider the 
extent of possible injury to him in all its proposals of protection. There in the 
agieement, a further provision that the Government of India undertake that the 
measure of protection to be afforded shall be only so much and no more than will 
equate the prices of imported goods to the level of fair selling prices of Indian goods 
and wherever possible lower duties will be imposed on the goods of the united 
Kingdom. It will always be open to controversy as to whether the differences in 
costs between Indian and foreign goods have been correctly estimated. Ihe Govern- 
ment of India have in the past m a certain number of eases declined to be guided 
bv the recommendations of the Tariff Board and have either refused protection or 
varied the measure of protection recommended. If the Federal Government of the 
future varied the recommendations of the Board, or even if they acted on it, m the 
interests of India, the safeguard may be invoked by British interests and it may be 
contended that the imposition was discriminatory in effect and m intention, though 
it was not and could not be discriminatory m form. 


COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 

u The anxiety of the British trading and commercial community to protect their 
legitimate interests is intelligible and no responsible Indian member of the Round 
Table Conference was unwilling to concede fair treatment for British commerce in 
India. The Nehru Committee stated that ‘it*- was inconceivable that there can be any 
discriminatory legislation against any community doing business lawfully in India, 
The proposals embodied in the Act have ^ gone far beyond the protection of this 
legitimate interest and are conceived in suspicion and distrust of India, Ihe provi- 
sions are calculated to prevent India’s economic development and the fostering of 
her national industries, Swaraj has no moaning except -in so far as it enables the 
country to rise above its present poverty and^ miserably low level of life, and a 
constitution which denies this power of amelioration cannot bo acceptable to India, 
For the first time it is laid down in this Act that the Britisher in^ the United King- 
dom is practically to have all the rights of an Indian, The idea of citizenship involved 
in it and the partnership spokon of at other times between Great Britain and India 
are adverse to the interests of India at every turn. The general formula was agreed 
to at the Round Table Conference that equal rights and opportunities should be 
afforded to those lawfully engaged in commerce and industry within the federation, 
but the Indian delegates "rightly desired that it should be subject to certain exceptions 
based on the need for- protecting key or national industries, and that in respect of industry 
and commerce between England and India, an appropriate convention based on reci- 
procity should be eutered into for regulating mutual rights. India cannot give up 
the right to impose restrictions if required in fho interests of her people. One cam 
understand existing businesses claiming that no discrimination should be made against 
them, hut new businesses cannot justly claim any such right. But acting wholly m 
British interests, the Act has left no scope for the, legitimate aspirations of India 
and no security, no safeguard, and no opportunity ^ for its industrial development The 
Act provides against discriminatory taxation as if that had been contemplated by 
Indians at any time. 

Indian Industries Hampered 

“On the other hand, the discrimination has all been the other way. The British 
subjects enjoy immunity from income-tax on the Indian sterling loans, on pensions, 
etc. It is again provided that companies incorporated in the United Kingdom are by 
that very fact to he deemed to comply with Federal Jaws imposing restrictions on 
place of incorporation or currency or domicile, birth or race of members of the 
Governing Body of the Companies. That means that even in key industries it will 
not be open to India to say that they should bo exclusively or even predominantly 
owned and managed by Indians, Nationalisation of the Industries as a mode of getting 
over the difficulty may ha open, but where the Government are content to leave 
them to Indian Companies, the course will not be open under the Act The imposi- 
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tion of conditions even in rogaid to futuro companies is prohibited. Thereby, a 
nerv iisofii instrument of Indiaiusation of mdustnal companies m terms of iiieoipoia- 
tio/iftaken awaT liestriehons imposed on the grant of bomilios, mi W ins and 
other forms of ail arc also objectionable. The imposition of conditions °t ^h^ibilit v 
is permitted as refunds new entrants onlv and not as regards those already estabhshei 
m^ndk. This is a deduction 1 rum existing power to attach tli esc eondi ions when 
granting bounties to an existing company. It was adtudly done » m tlic 0 f if ^ 
Iron and Steel Co., and m the case of paper nidtisliy. fcoi the puip so of 
provision it is laid down that “a company incorporated by ^ oi imdei the lavs of the 
United Kingdom shall bo deemed to carry 

which habitually trade to and from ports m India Unit is to lud « n 
industry cannot receive a bounty or subsidy without its be i „ ^ytn to tho.*, c - mi 
panics of the United Kingdom also. Even recently one finds thai the but idi i bli PI»^ 
companies are clamounng for help against outside competit on. fky O 
bounty from Britain and may chum it fiorn India: But India s not « u ^ 2 
to grant bounty or subsidy to her own indigenous shipping ludubtiy unlus she pdy> 
an equal amount to British industry otherwise amply pi ov idea. 


Co vstal SinrriNO 

“The Act has further talon away the right to impose any conditions that the Govern- 
meat see fit to impose It has limited the hums and conditions beyond which the i ; euoiai 
Legislature cannot go. They are the terms and conditions defined by the External Capital 
Committee and accepted by the legislature. The result of the incorporation ot those 
provisions in the let itself and of the substitution for the word Indians the worcls 
"‘British subjects domic died m India,” will enables company wholly British to bo 
formed with one half of the governing body being British subjects of Indian 
domicile. Even the concession which the External Capital Committee Ivopoit gave 
to fndui has now been taken away. Without saying that bounties should ^ bo 

refused to British companies under all circamstances, cases may ana must occur 
where the encouragement of industries owned by her own nationals may be caned 
for and India must have tho power to give that assistance to an indigenous industry 
from funds raised within tho country. Discrimination of any Inna is prom hi tea 
in regard to shipping. That is to say, tho reservation, for example, of coastal shipping 
to Indian enterprise is prohibited. All those provisions arq sought to bo made 

acceptable to us by a promise of reciprocity. That provision is nothing but a 

mockery. There is no possibility of an Indian company shipping or other claiming 
reciprocal rights m the United Kingdom and tho promise of reciprocity is a 

sham. It may here bo added that Groat Britain has reserved her right to initiate 
discrimination and then India may also discriminate, but _ that discrimination may 
continue only so long as Great Britain discriminates. Her interest and her conveni- 
ence must rule. 


AdWISTMIVB Dl S CHIMIN A.TTON 

“The original idea of an agreed oonventicn, replaced by these drastic provisions 
in British interest, is retained in Section 118 in a veiy interesting form. If a conven- 
tion is arrived at an Order in Council may suspend these provisions, and when 
the convention expires, India wall again be in a grip of these statutory pi evasions. 
That is to say, if bettor terras are offered by the convention, the convention will then 
be allowed operation; the piovisions of the Act as tho minimum of concession to British 
interests will always remain. There is no guarantee of protection against administrative 
discrimination m England and there can therefore bo no just claim agai nst ad m i m strati vo 
discrimination in India. So far from there being any administrative discrimination .against 
the Britisher, the discrimination lias been the other way against Indians and Indian 
Companies. Employment of Britisher lias, in the past, been the moans adopted by Indian 
Companies for securing some consideration from Government and f ropi Kadway s. 
The whole of this chapter may bo said to proceed on the footing that the British 
subject in tho United Kingdom being an Indian, there is no need for 
to aspire to establish any Indian industry. What India wants, Britain is ready 
to supply. No Indian company is therefore needed. If Indian companies are thrott- 
led by British companies as was done years ago when l shipping was started to 
ply from Tutioorm to Ceylon, it need not bp a matter of concern to Indians; it is 
just like competition between two rival companies oi the same country. 

“The provocation for the whole of this chapter is the threat ot some Indians 
to repudiate Public Debt and boycott British goods, That set the BnU&her thinking 
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of safeguards and it struck the imagination of the ingenious Bi i fisher to study at 
what conceivable points Butish interests may be attacked and lie provided against 
It all and he conceived British interest in the widest possible manner, Converting 
the Britisher into an Indian oUered the best way ol solving ail the connected 
problems. 

The Services 

“The recruitment for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments. The higher administrative services, namely, the Indian Civil bervice 
and the Indian Police Service, and the Indian Medical Service are to bo roe nu tod 
by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is to reserve posis. t Ha is to 
appoint special* Irrigation Officers, if, m his opinion, tney are inquired in the 
provinces. The pay, condition ol service and everything connected with these 
appointments will be fixed by the Bocrefary of btatc. there is no indication that 
at any future time now knovvn or knowable these services will be recruited by the 
Governor tor the provinces or the Governor-General lot the I< oderutiom _ ihe 
provision for re-exam mat ion of this question at the end of five years, originally 
contemplated, has been dropped in the Act. The t denial ol tho right ol icciuitmesit 
to the Federation and to the provinces is a senous subtraction not only from the 

theoretic right of a Federal Government and Federal units but also iioxn the uni 

responsible character of the administration under tho system. 

“The total result is without doubt one of grave dissatisfaction in our minds. Wo 
feel that power is not relinquished. The old instruments of control are thorn 
still. Power still remains diawn up into the hands ol the ^ Secret ary of State, 

through the Governor-General and the Governor acting* at their discretion and in 
the exercise oi their individual judgment subject to his control and direction and 
through services protected with special care and empowered to do what may 
thwart tho action ot the Ministers, Not content with these instruments of power 
vested interests are entrenched m the centre ami m tho Second (ihambors of the 
provinces as a fust hue of defence against democratic advance. Good friends in 
England desire us to accept tho Act and settle down to constructive work within 
the limits set by the Act “in a spirit of political^ realism.” Immediately after our 
last session's condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee s Report as 

unacceptable, a friend wrote that “nobody in Britain will echo the crilicism that 
moun ams have been in labour and brought forth a ridiculous mouse”. On tho 
other hand, ho continued, “most people hero, even those most, sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations and most responsive to Indian sentiments and suseojAibihfics, are 
of tho opinion that the scheme of Constitutional reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of dominion hood”. No one says that m the provinces, for example, 
advance is not made by bringing mote subjects under tho control of Ministers than 
there were under the Act of 19X1). But. the whole of what wo are now to have 
in the provinces we could have had under tho Act of 1919 by rules without 
spending* eight years over the forging of a new Constitution Act, Wo should have 
had it m 1924 if the Congress had thou agreed to take if. We could have had it 
perhaps even in 1931, l am not sure that a certain section In the country do not 
regret that the ftound Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
confined to provincial autonomy. Tho only gains under tho Now Constitution Act 
are the Governors’ Acts and the Governors’ Ordinances and tho numerous safeguards 
and the statutory exclusion in tho Police department, over which Indians have 
exercised control without complaint „ . * 

“As for the centre, no one is really very enthusiastic. People have bocoxno 
reconciled to it as to something inevitable. If central responsibility Is to bo 
reached only by the establishment of a Federation, with its imperfect and Jmper- 
fectibl© unification, so far as tho letter of tho Act goes, we* must face it. wo say to 
ourselves, “get through it as soon as you can ; the sooner the bolter’ , though 
there are not wanting men who would much rather postpone what according to them 
is, in many respects, a unique, unequal and undesirable, half-union, 

“The same English friend assures us of a fundamental feature of British psycho- 
logy which is that “hardly anywhere is there to be found, save In tho ease of indivi- 
duals, anything except a sentiment oi real friendship am! amiability towards India/ 
We are also assured that “the feeling of genuine goodwill is general and widespread/ 
It is farther added that “the Britisher has been taught that his country has been a 
trustee of Mian Interests daring the many decades of Mo- British connection 51 and 
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led.® - ™i *?, ^ipSS'^S^ttoSTSSdbSirf^ "5^ 

upon Ins conscience. When tmvvi&p vehemenco that Britain has a vested 
nationalist circles is ^ «®P^ f d r^ ““ her own benefit and advantage, it .is with no 

sss aassns 

&§ZZ°XJl jU Jtoto . Tr'rVpSfte'bS'oon.ttn.lion 

see it. Even the Marquess oi Mnan says that tne.^1 o( vW . Wlth every 
discrimination. are most of f lr °? t he Act I find it difficult, on my nnder- 

desire to see Aigh motives in y p oitber to 1 see any motion of trusteeship or 
standing of what well-meant but misunderstood l»eno- 

any sense of what trusteeship involves or any wei«*liin£? on the Britishers’ 

volenee of British rulers or any , <n j? 0 i. a(Tre Q to tlie reservation of coastal 
conscience* With the attitude * *****> ^hLevor any attempts are made 

skipping for M*an “banal 3 and must destioj it ««e , g fo . him y ¥e 

by the Indians to establish 1 L, il ? w 4 .P I1 ^^-‘ • nn c n f tint chanter will not bo worked m 
» aSSar9 itk°S the tordfly^u £“ Ihat^sto be correct, then the 
BritSh OTmmercial men must indeed be deeply disappointed. 

Bntisn commeiouu rP mind fellow delegates of our resolution of 

“What then must we do ? I wish to remind euow mstead of removing tlia 

last year. We then express© fho^White Pan or proposals and in utter disregard 
glaring defects aad n / h ^ 1 tco s ?^ S s LcMffig that of tL British Indian Delegation, the 
of Indian opinion of all shades rS+ introduced furthor reactionary features 
Joint Parliamentary Committees kavoxt irAroaxcM Wq st J ed further 

rendering illusory responsibly f u , a(ios and passed a 

that the Report & not want any legislation based on the Joint 

resolution that “this Vf,® rat '°“ Eatfon ha? now overtaken us. The Act is now 
Select Committees Eeport Opinion, as the Joint Parliamentary Committees 

ReporfwasAst year Whi is our reaction to the legislation V What is the reaction 

of the country. to this legislation? . g hold that the 

“There is diversity of opimon m «« ^anks^o^ egy^Ty- ^ ^ kee? a , 

Act being unacceptable, we > . Councils Of thoso who are for entering the 

Others hold that we must ei ater the bo • there is no purpose in gome into 

Councils, but must not a0 ®°P* ■’ accoot office There are those who holu that 

the Councils unless 'T®, ar l ? r f| a ^ ako its forking impossible. We must reverse the 
we must ^y f k ^ s tAl(l A opW“to whorevi possible and oppose where necessary. 
WoSf now say to omXes that we should co-operate, where necessary, but 

««• ^*A,”fS to forgotten that a 

cert!;, Jiion ol oav “ “uf lS ’tali It is unM.pttU. to »g 

“To say that you wih not iron will not work the Act, it will 

secured every provision that you wanted. We that ^ if we did not work the Act, 

is why the Acfis thurst on us i wrth the iMnaM that nm ^ ^ ^ 

others may still be found m j^ther Aou should permit them, to go m 

progressive and nationalist should 

go in and work the Act 

Cotjnoil-Enikt _ . . ... 

“Keeping ora nponrin 0l ^® nts c f ^ m t £?e GC te “Iny doubtlhS thfprogioAve 
nay is it not necessary i then, ca non-progressive or anti-nataonahstio 

ptuties in the country cannot afford to allow the ? s °^e anv flaw in this argument? 

S£ffSv5.ai. 5h.r l y « ssnssz .a. >-* * 
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sufficient numbers to liave a . 00 “i 1 e oIling to the 

the ministry. Do you accept office nnnosition somo one else will luidoitalco to 

Government ? If you preferred to sit PI ’ al | m3asurG s or only such as are 

form the ministry. Do you .oppose i Doj Pl° V. y0ll to wreck the Act, by 

detrimental to national mtuiests ? That is to say , ^ !d >, beuo fi c i a l v Indiscn- 
opposmg all measures of Government even it they ^ wholo (i0 nntry 

minate opposition will be found not to ie ‘ P |i' ■ W1 th it, unless you had the 

understood your game fully aud was m in _5 P j t y you won t m fo the Councils on 

wrec& ba a °s kl al e&n p^ramme ‘in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

Acceptance of Omen 

“I do not expect any sucli _ P r °| r: b ™y® ea md S When' that °uiiitv is cited hi miry be 
for any such programme has yet t0 f a c ] iaa ,ios 111 the Constitution. Such a unity 
that wrecking is ?ot . no f f ^ ^ , fh ^ country Ttmav be the rovilt ot working 
may be the result of w01 Lf°^ „ ltbm the ^Council will quicken the work in the 
rountr^In i?er, you will be able to do a great .deal more tlnii moppoMHonmm gots 


rhfs=t k irS e ed 1 and ' n-fnsal to accept office 

aaSnKt? to make those contacts and assoia- 

tion that make smooth the path of work wwA nf)W and than emerge in a 

I have not forgotten the point ot p mm le tlut m«.,i (hat wm0 u " p from 

certain number of cases, small in comp. ■ , > n „ as a p,,H<cv does not rau.m that 

day to day. My exhortation not J° 1 " „ coses it will be found that tlm 

ffSillS 1 ' have to' 'bS’fiSr 

not be avoi dod, that a e st lo iih which might involve a conflict of varying 

courageous handling ot occasional 1 niu-huunw , +i-uu *mmf w 

i i «11 ttri 1 1 twt muUll 


Ihis patient anu sue o i W m*k The narfcv will have to work m the 

a party. It is the lessor pait of country has to be politically educated 

country oven more “h ihllms to th’Lio and the workers that should be 

The UiNM’UL or Libekaj.s 

large ^umbers'^nd wf ' tom bo nof to P $tt Sfblft to all 

body of Indian opinion of all shades ? . r ? fAilAwed it no thin year by 

twjs&tt: js . 
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matter. 0 We shall be content with the pibeial pnncip ^ moment , to g-ve up non- 
f ®T mind, those who have decided if only to t Congl . e£)Smu n and their 

co-operation, and work along lines favouied of thojnc ^ ^ convlc t 10 ii even 

modern representatives, the Libera s, , either to taunt them or to vex them, 

if not in name 1 do not say they aie mode of doing political work is at least 

v>nt onlv to satisfy my own mind that , work and I need not desert it for 

one of ?he authentic and approved modes of^ doing ™^«£ n l or in irresistible voice 
anv other unless occasion should call. £ nro'TCSfdvo parties should welcome 

T personally feel no hesitation m saying that all pi °» . 0 collaboration with one 

opportunities of doing national work m aMout loyalties If for example, 

another without in any way b p3? ® Jary or Gouncil-enity paity, I see 

SSrtf Sgmns 6d iu a L — 

d^XdeS“S and m P the _ countiy In toe, .these co-wotkm may 


.. _3 Councils and m ‘the" ««u*jr J 7 

establish intimate political association an ' * t m({OUCO ivahlo. Since you 

“ ■ Liberal irdulsf exhoitatiou to rive a ead 


Nor is divergence of view within tte - ® “ hoitaUon lo give a lead 

elected me to this chair I have had fiom » “ ' , ial ilv the remarks 1 have 

hi opposite senses. I do not wish it to bo nnaoiso) ihat the ma|onty 

perSed myself to make I am trying of a leader from my 

among you may not appro m ^ "® l f ®llowar 0 f his followers. It is not quite so paia- 
part of the country that ho is the fo o or Kduoafcmg public opinion and 

doxical or quite so - uutiue asat ^ JuT I have permitted myself lo express an 
SfoTmyown. if is for you tolly to take it into your consideration and come 
to* 1 a deliberate decision. 

Party Programme 

I should normally stop here^ but I oonnot rototo d'^iortoko^hehes'ponsibility 
of a party programme. If progressive p« i /■ ,{. owr m ay bo the decision, it is time 

ul> - Th “ Liberal Party 

up. TheyVe eminently fitted to do it. to c0 . 01 ,t outside exports to prepare 

A committee may be appointed with ] ' 0 „ raramo . m akni , s should know what has 
a -programme. While it is essential ^^muK ti'anscribo them wholesale into 

been done in other countries, they ; 11 „ ;ltl d conditions of this country. 

their programme without adaphng fm0( i planning iu the country 

There is some interned and much umniori ^ cmnltries , so much so that tho 

“» *j a » 01 ta ”” me , 

party programme is necessaiy "vpthou de y. are \ 0 have a reasonable 

^ If the masses of the population, uow bteep 1 * n q 0 vising a practicable 

standard of lining, the . agifcuiturints whoso P f ^yaml 

programme and carrying it . out iriaxGi k condition of landlcbs 

distress are on the increase ra these depressing time , industries and the 

labourers in agriculture and urban ^rkerH ; mm ediate attention. The pressure on 
problem of tho educated . unemployed .c introduction of cottage and 

asTicnlturo necessitates industrialisation chio ly y .. ^ho rural population. 

mC todnstries as a new or an . a matte? for discussion. In transport, 

Nationahstion in certain directions ls 5 ?J°“ g om-h as electricity, broadcasting, . ?*£., 
in Posts and Telegraphs m public utilities >s . haralism unlike Socialism, 

nationalisation has become an esteblishod. fac • „ ^.jthont malting a fetish 

reserves freedom of judgment in ea ?,k °A auC6S an d to all departments of eeono- 
of nationalisation as applicable in all P’^’ltetribation'of the profits of . indnstry as 
So life. Fair conditions of ll£ ® ^l^Lflf nead be by caroful legislation, 
between capital and labour ®;nst bo socme ^ ^ an a redressing inequalities 

Taxation as an instrument for secuung social 3 , or goa | which cannot 

in the distribution of wealth ^^^^y fegisfation than by 8 the doubtful and 

^TjSfSfSSffi.l W «w a&«»tora «** 
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occur to me. Ml this, however, must be a matter for the careful 
opinion of a Committee of TLxperte. 

Resolutions — Secon d Day-Nagpur- 30th. December 1935 

line Government of lodia Act ^ 

At tho open session of the Federation this committee * was passed 

the Government of India Aot, approved cailiei by tho buojto 

unanimously. . *. , * 1fl reaffirming its resolution of 

w (a) The National Libei al Fqdoration of Mia, ^ iim0UiS Indian opinion, the 
last year regrets that in utter chsregaic n q?n<riQ suggestion for improvement from 
TRritisli Parliament not only did not accopt a sin b io i the country 

India’s pmnt oTtw but 'mposod tho Gove^on^or Liboial Federation 

with fuilhei obicctiouabie provisions adde , (W . j lte a boycott of the now cons- 
considors that m the circumstances of India, a ^ c “ n o " f l(m that nationalists of all 

titution is futile and impossible, and . supremo interest of India act togethei 

parties and groups in the country ahouW ^thc^ip ^ ^ &ol s0 as to secure thou 
m the general elections winch ait to b and lo utilise tho^ constitution so as 

return to tho Legislatures m tho laic.es i ivliat is more important, so as to 

to extract from it whatever good if can }ieki an , , j j hv and acceptable < to 

accelerate the refoim of tho constitution on line. nQ Constitution can satisfy 

Indian opinion, (c) the Libei al Bedeiatio „j v «« may be to the constitutions 

Indian opinion which docs not ^wooirle of' India tho full rights of _ 

of tho Dominions anil concede to tho people o! ^ tions for a short period fixed 

self-government with io jy?^ S no“m™r national solidarity.” 
by statute and which fiuthm dous i ^ . i bv Mr O. Y* Chiniamam 

The chief feature of to-day’s session waslthe resolution In Ws 

on Sir Cowasp Joliangir. Loth ‘f nM t mn y safeguards m tho new 

speech, Sir Cowasji frankly LmumUf the minorities and vested interests 

S,3 ffSSK* “ SA— » v w— * “ » l 

Nationalists m action. . , Kir nowasii’K speech, as an .attack Hindus 

JS irwitS 2£ b S 

^“Slritemrmt ^ ClSSani’s speech. Kopeafed appeals 

Srinivasa Sastri said tho enactment of ^ them. As tfaoie was no ©scape, 

ness and utter helplessness. 1 he ^ l, eon taken to the fullest of tho 

they must submit. Ho added tliat advautage^ma differont provisions of the new 
discord among Indians m the matter or rramiug f Proceeding, the 

Act Therefore, it is that changed and the young 

Right Hon. Sastri declared the t j lus securing extinction of the very 

generation to-day must imbibe ideas > must be so taught that they must act as 

- to %«»..«. to tie ..tad. 

usjs tr-js, -sirtr arts 

tion and working it, as the India Act had bee .us P did not work the cous- 
given an atom of co-operation in f ,V™‘^°Vwesshy to come out of the wilderness, 

titution, others would work it. ^ work out their fate. It was m 

take tho roins of administration and aooau ® ettt f or securing their purpose. They 
their hands to make use even .of _tks e ru attention, from assuming power. Mims- 
were unwise in the extreme who counsoUcd abstent on, ^ ^ determiaa t 10a to 

a&X&tsg 1 ’* * sss 

isabX&tisa — » - - «-• <*“■ 
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tee national liberal federation 


[ NAGPTJB- 


no 


people 


who havo known greatness onco shall it be denied 


for ever. 5] To 

altogether ” .„:.i Tuctians had to blamo themselves for the present 

Sir Chmaidal Setolvad wri Mr . 8 a,t,i that the communal eleav- 
state of affairs m tlio coim y. f us , )0 uaiblo ior ilioir misfortune, and appealed for 

S V •**»«* •** “»»» 

™ St irs.Ssr— r»".£ 

communal dissensions could be it • , , omon ^ s ina ,] 0 by their own countrymen, 

new Act had been fa f ToM M it not worked by men of will 

However good any ™ f h) to work the new Act as to make those 

and necessary chaiaotu. It "•■1 ,, 1 Aot j )!U i as it was, would be an instrument 

ifSgmVXve 1 a 1 ckm,| hi tUir mentality and _ unite them thus enabling them to 

succeed m getting the full °[ ^omrmimi^deciSHins were responsible for their 

Mr. a r. Chmtamani agreed thaU o«m for achieving communal 
misfortune but said they wuo nut w . lwtjll fnistiatod by masons beyond their 
unity on various <y a ^ n | . H * r ' 0 ^. obsessed bv a communal outlook and appealed 

SiiS’S— Sn““y ».« it «.» l~t »« »" I»>“ “ » 

10 KWtWtaff* t £f°Er,/tSk «.%STJSW ae 

Sfc’ll woT to ,"?»»“ tU »1»1» mi *M *** '»» 

was secured. The resolution was thou iiassed uiuomnously. 

Indian States Subjects 

Discussion on the resolution regarding tho Indian. Slates subjects 

initiated 18 by Mr. M. D. t sLld'Ce wSS 

and Prof. Kekar o Poona. ml lust i.ghts to their people. 

Ii^t^ had bccn -W rtd by 

tho National Liberal Federation. j f) ._ p Sapru thought the 

Spoakmg on the Criminal b | s„ n l0 wa y ft f honest journalists. Ho hoped 

“heTt w;WrepoXfa5 emi?^ prlihU. lb/ resohitionU supported by kr. 
®' pillVwltlwut much <Hsoussion‘ S The session cencluded 

ass 

n0Xt * e8r - The Army 

The Federation unanimously passed the following resolutions besides tho one relating 

'iWl&MWMSM, 

of ( SLipation^ ° from •“ classes of 

3 

moat to i social services and economic , m iltarv expenditure to a 

of India the adoption of measures which will bring down uuntaiy expeumure w 

- reasonable figure. 
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Unemployment 

The National Liberal Federation is gravely mde 

pioblem of unemployment winch is on the .J!?“? as S B a S nb?oct of investigation in some 
it is glad that ccitain aspects of it have > formed the^s^oot ^ t '^« hainiuuiahip 

IlculatA deduce t ^ouTlt" ad^d’ S sEmSS 
SK KlCdi MmS. ‘.fSte » J a. to tram yo„n S moo lor 

wealth-producing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Acis 

The National Liberal Federation records its strong 

Executive virtually fi ee of judicial contiol, fust m Press and the public is 

iJgPSgJPgla. % SttWAi, therotoro, or-oo tor MM. 
repeal. 

Indians and Zanzibar Laws 

This Federation, while reiterating its 

passed by the Zanzibar Government in. June *9 i pi oteef orate, expresses its 

ZXIs.on It n tte S eXsio a n of Pll tho moratorium ' to July 1936 in clear violation of 

the Zanzibar Government’s promise to settle *5? d< *J_gUSS| l rlporTof tie Agricultural 
This Federation records with satisfaction tho unanimous leporc o tim ng. 
Indebtedness Commission appointed bv tlw Zanzibar Goveinment, c which SM r Aenv- 
conclusions of the report submitted by Mi. K- D- “• i ’iho'hst Rarlott report, on 
ment of India, which exposes the one-sided , na uro of .the ^‘^Xtudo of the 
which tho said anti-Indian decrees were based . and deplores mo <u u ti iows 

Zanzibar Government in not accepting tho 

expressed in tho memorandum of the Indian Tn , r . ‘ jn iho opinion 

to the Secretary of State for Colonies and the < ,0 T°™ ““Lin slmHorod by the sa d 
of this Federation, the basis of tho said dooieos hwnnp ; boon slutmif.^t^ m - ^ 

Commission of tho Zanzibar Government mosidod ova y < . ; ^ tlooreus. 

official majority, the Government of India should pio..s lot a . lepoal ol tint -am 

the Agricultural Indebtedness Commission by tho boyottmmt .of ’ y oxw)rt 

tion o! licence fee for export of cloves ; . (4) the “S fiSS 

Federation is strongly opposed to tho extension of tho highlands m tlio mannor 

practice will arouse tho keenest resentment in this count* y. 

Segregation in Africa 

The Federation is. opposed to the principle of the ' residential 
segregation of the Indians on which tho Asiatic tho oninion 

South Africa is based, and urges tho - Government ; of Indm to wbwk ™ /g 
of the Indian Community to i Sonflx Africa about tho i“” 6 *™? 0 s n f tM * m%mm 
Commission, and represent their point of view to the Ilmen Govormnon * 
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The National Federation onco again accords its whole-hearted support to the 
Swadeshi Movement, and urges that every effort should bo made for its complete 
success m all the brandies of pi eduction, distribution and consumption. 

Indian Industry 

The Federation urges Governments iu. British India as well as the Indian States 
to utilise to the greatest possible extent the products of Indian Industry m meeting 
the requirements 1 of consuming derailments, and farther, to give everv possible heljs 
to manufacturers with a view to increase production, improve quality and reduce 
prices so that tliev may be able to compete with impoitors of fmeign goods 

The Federation also* urges the Governments in Britisli India as well as the Indian 
States to afford greater ' facilities for technical education of all grades and in all 
branches, 

Rural Indebtedness 


While approving the object of flu* 
agricultural indebtedness, the Fed era' 


laws passed in some provinces for the relief of 
agricultural indebtedness, me ret i oration is firmly of opinion that they will fail to 
produce a beneficial effect unless the Government (1) fake suitable steps to provide 
adequate steps at a cheap rate of interest (2) advance money for flu* repayment to 
creditors as Mi Gokhale suggested m the Legislative Council of flic Governor -General 
in 1900 and (3) supplement the legislation for the better organisation of rural credit 
including the establishment of land mortgage banks ami the extension of the 
co-operative movement. .. , , , . , , . . , 

While the Liberal Federation notices with satisfaction the practical interest which 
Government are at last evincing in inral uplift it regrets that they are working with 
inadequate funds and mainly through official agency and aio spending an excessive 
part of the available money on salaries of staffs and establishments, in the opinion 
of the Federation the work can he done economically yet efficiently through trained 
unofficial agencies as far as possible. 


Condolence Resolutions 

The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of deep sorrow at the 
death during the year of Diwan Bahadur L. A Govmdaraghva Aiyar, one of its 
former Presidents, Sir Leva Prasad Barvadhikari, Dow an Bahadur V. M. ifolkar and 
Mr, Gopal Krishna Dovadhar, a former General Secretary of i ho Federation, all of 
them staunch Liberals and earnest public workers. Their death is a great loss to the 
country and the National Liberal Federation, offers its sympathy and condolence to 
the bereaved families and to the institutions with which they were prominently 
connected. 


Untouchability 

The National Liberal Federation feels the profonndest sympathy for the depressed 
classes and is utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as untouchable. 
The Federation wishes every success to the nation-wide movement for the removal 
of this blot upon India and lor the elevation of those (lasses. 


State® Subject® 

The National Literal Federation re-aflims its complete sympathy with tho nspira, 
tions of tho subjects of Indian States for civic and political liberties, and regrets that 
in the largo majority of Slates there is not as yet oven tho semblance of constitutional 
or representative government It deplores the absence of any provision for the 
election of tho States’ representatives in tho future federal legislature and of any 
recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the States. The Federation 
again urges the ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of subjects to 
security of person and property, freedom of the press and association, and an 
independent judiciary as well as representative Government as a preliminary to full 
responsible Government within the All-India Federation^ 
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.10 1’U, UlliU JL aimaucenu, v ~ ' 

tho session then began with a welcome son & . . , 

r™, 0 ™«wme sonff being over, an old Pandit with mnswal instrument recited 
t i 1 from the "Samveda 1 and ottered holy water to Pundit Malaviya. fjroc hanka- 

slokas nom tne oam pn nferenco bv J showering his benedictions, lie exhorted 

racharya alleXaoni faith and asked ah not only to 

™ P S; ff A ro dav mdm the shadow of S great menace.” Continuing ho said that logic 
Tarelmmt for change of faith was as much as saying ‘since we do not get equality 
IffSom m lnto let us leave this country and be uitizens of alien country 1 
CoioMms he urged tho session to fight the monster of tho Communal Award that 

the intention of Mohant raramarthgiri of Snffij- 
hund Math of Benares to colloot and donate Rs. 25,000 in five years. (Applaufo). 

Welcome Address 

Mr. F. 0. Kelkar, Chairman of tho Reception Committee then read his welcome 
address in the course of which ho said 

Tho birth of tho Hmdu Mahasabha in Northern India was. it is supposed, duo to 
the peculiar problem which besot tiro Hindn population in that ndig.on The problem 
is how to counter act tho encroachments and invasions on Hinduism by non-Hindu 
races and religions. A survey of tho present statu of affairs m Northern India will 

show that ; M t 

m In the N W F. 1\ Hindi ami Gurmakhi languages are threatened to w 
banned from even Hindu and Sikh educational institutions recognised by tho Oovern- 

1116 (2) ° f In ll the Punjab, there is a reign of terror by Muslims by moans of series of 

“^Wn^Ou^te^Piwinw 85 p. c. of the Hindu _ population is being threatened 
wifh a Mi Klim chief minister with two other Muslim ministers and one Christian, 

C ffind™ subjools of Muslim Btatos like Loharu, Malerkotla, Bhopal are ruled by 
Mobomedan officialdom, although the Hindus arts overwhelming in number. 

Mahom da n ohota Nagpur, the Chief Secretary to tho Government lias issued a 

nrivite circular to all police officers to prosecute Hindu Sabha and Arya Samaj 
workers who are working amongst tho aboriginal tribes to save them from Christian 

miS S a the i 'communal riots have had their toll of many precious Hindu lives. No 
one can ever forgot tho dastardly murders of revered Swami Sradlianandap aad Caaesh 
Shankar Yidyarthiji. 

Popctu-tion Siasistics 

Hut it would bo quite a mistake to suppose that Maharashtra is free from its own 

difficulties and embarassments over the problom. be from Christian 

comparative table of the moreaso or decrease of Hindu, Maliomodan and Uuistian 
population in tho Bombay Presidency during the last few years. To him who oast 
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XlliJ TPin-mW 


hA/f TJtUli jS-JUU XA'tX/Xxa. *«*’•*' ~ 

even a cursory glance a | Hmta ” population 8 ^ no? keeping P a «e 

Sself Ts certainly not cfecresing. Neyg^dess tire compaiat h ^ set 

of Hindu population than that following figures tell their own tale . 

leaders of Hinduism furiously to thins, me * 1921-1931 

Yaritation p. o. 

12 2 p. c. 

Hindus P* 

Moslems 25 9 p. c. 

ajrE-'SST— *S5t£arffiU»& 

have improved their position in almost e, ' are trifling. The variations oi 

«* “ aioas a,s ° prov ; 7 

^The increase in°botii Malomodm 1 Ttf t ffion. 1, IhoSh 7 the exact 

the ffiS 

have recently been swelled by n ? w / v „ . “Tho birtfv rate among Indian Christians 
population, L same too rt Q ^] a lV?d prevailing L the Hindu and “ Moslem i oommoni- 
is probably slightly below ti'a ^anurtt pr « . opposed to early marriage. Theie- 

«es as the whole weight o£ the Chnstian im . ^ ntynres and in tho absence of 

fore Tt is clear that some major fac tor is mlUiencin^ mi ejh rQ OBSlblo for the wide 

other reasons, it te “The admission given by the Census 

divergences in the respective iai.es o i» grudging and loft handed, mi 

Officer about conversions is °n th< ®*L yj)0 ,i up in ^hat admission. These oonvorsiotis, 

Mjan thoro is & world of facts \ 1 1 * wiVi lAlifiblo 1 5 Hindu. and Jam castes all 

again S arn drawn not from Moslems, nor ft om ^^hut mostiy from tho so-called 
Sour to their impenetrable deyot, to n 1 not mean to tire von out with 
Untouchable Hindu castes. attention of Hindu leaders m tho 

the them* against their 

Sll y d unSSb Atad " towards tho Untouchable and ^pressed classes. 

Communal Riots . ,. . 

Dealing with tho topic of to occur “between the 

and Srindlieso ajo prcciselv to aSf W&- 

of *9 o^frespassefor false 

Mo S5 in those oases was m the naturo of c “Yegitimate ligh i of the Hindu 

ittiSi;x 

5gS«rtssSj sa^Vir. its 

SSfeKSSa Sfe-jSJWK* 
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Pavanjpye, the Vics-Chancellor of Lucknow University, to put all tho_I>usinoss of con.- 
version by any community beyond suspicion and reproach. Dr. I aranjpye has suggest- 
ed that (i) conversion of minor should bo in every case made ‘h>so facta invalid, (d) 
Even in the case of an adult conversion should not be held valid, . unless me person 
files an affidavit before a Magistrate to the effect that he m changing his faith volunta- 
rily, that is to say, with full knowledge of what he is doing and without fear, force 

01 The need of such a legal precaution is all the more required to prevent the orgy 
of conversions made by Mahamedans. Those are in a great many cases ^ involuntary, 
or brought about by fear, force or fraud. They have not even the saying grace and 
the plausibility of the touch of philanthropy and charity, i elated to social service and 
social welfare of those who are converted. , .. , , 

I may point out that Dr. Paraujpaye, who has made this eminently reasonable 
suggestion, is not a Hindu Sabhailc ; he is a rationalist and is not partial to any faith, 
not even to tho Hindu faith in which ho was born It may, therefore, bo presumed 
that what he suggests is only with a view to put a stop at least to that portion of 
communal hatred, which is duo to the racing spirit of proselytisation on the part of 
Christian and Moslem Missionaries. „ , , „ . 

Concluding Mr. Kelkar said, “Maharashtra like other Provinces, has its own 
grievance against the communal award. Some wiseacres seem to think or fondly hope 
that the Communal Award will hereafter bo a dead issue, now that it is encased in 
tho Reforms Act. But it is like tho hope of tho ostrich, that the hunter has loft 
the hunting field simply because tho victim itself has thrust its own head in the sand 
and made the pursuer invisible. I have serious ^ and lively apprehensions that tho 
Communal Award, far from being a dead issue, will bo a very display, ^ 

Dr. Ambedkar , a prominent loader of one section of the Uanjan-Hmdus m 
Maharashtra, has sought to. create a first class sensation by announcing his 
decision to give up Hinduism, because ho has, as ho says, become hopeless 
of the Hindu community recognising tho claim of the llanjaa community to 
a self-respectful civic and religious status within the Hindu fold. Of course, Dr, 
Ambedkar is free to do what ho likes. But his threat to change his faith is as 
unjustifiable rationally as Mahatma Gandliiji’s threat three years ago to give up Ids 
life by fasting in order to socuro for all classes of lianjans a proper share in 
lopresentationhil tho new legislatures It is a matter of regret that Dr, Ambedkar 
should not be able to properly appreciate tho efforts that are being made not only by 
Mahatma Gandhi but by the educated people m the country ias a whole, to obtain 
for the so-called Depressed Classes and Untouchables an equitable status. On the 
other hand, there is a chance that tho Doctor’s threat may fizzle out even as a 
sensation. Apart from Dr. Ambedkar not taking count of non-Mahar Hanjaus in his 
enterprise, even tho Makars as a whole class do not appear to look with favour upon 
the drastic method proposed by him for getting social justice. Probably they are 
more sensible than he of tho unknown risks, to convert to other faiths, being possibly 
greater than tho humiliation experienced in their own* On tho whole, Dr. Ambedkar 
may rest assured that the future certainly is with those that are now struggling for 
equity, and that there is greater merit in fighting Hie battle with the opponents 
while remaining true to tho old faith, than Hying away from it with a defeatist 
mentality and a futile thirst for revenge. 

But leaving aside tho personal case of Dr, Ambedkar, I may point out that a pre- 
ponderating opinion among the educated classes in Maharashtra Is in favour of remov- 
ing nntouchability in all public places and functions by all legitimate methods, more 
especially the method of pomatum and concilliation so that the reform may be 
thorough and permanent. 

Apart from tho defensive work on tho frontier, tho Hindu Mahasabha must also 
exert itself most assiduously to consolidate its own ground internally. Ibis can be 
done only keeping a broad outlook in life, recognising tho new situation being created 
by the infiuonoe of world force upon every country and society, remaining sensitive 
to all that may be wholesome In all that may bo now, and treating Hindu Society m 
a progressive living organism, though It may cherish its traditional reverence for seers 
and teachers of old. These were surely very wise in their own generation. Bui l am 
confident that if they could bo invoked, on some kind of spiritual plancbotto, to descend 
amongst ns to inspect our present situation, they will frankly advise us to make 
changes in our social and religious practices, openly acknowledge our right to do for 
our generations what they had to do for theirs, voluntarily withdraw their yoke of 
authority on us to enable us freely to reform our ways, and oven affectionately chide 
us on our inability to see or guess, that the bank account of their whb 

m 
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[ POOS-V- 


M jsss-t? ssia “ 

generations. Presidential Address _ . 

Rev. Ottama next suggested «ie mamo of the Lal^Sevakram (Punjab^ 

Bliai Paramanand, and suppoitod by Di. M®^ 6 ’ w„ t V, r>as (Bongal), Babn Jagatnaram 
Mr. Khamcharau Barda (Ayoei\ ^Nme^dia^ s^inr Rahadur Mehtab Singh of the 


JDUEU 1 iWL tu.ii v — — - 

Mr. Shamcharan Barda at w -t? p\ ^ardar lianacmr imj^u 

liil (Beltar), Mr. DasTam Bhagai (N. W - ■ ^ m an j att -Nagpur). Pandit Malamya 
Oiuudwav Prabandhak . Coianiit ^ „ „ n j .^g profusely garlanded. .., 

Hum took tho chair amidst loud applause ana • wa prc« messages of good-will 

%. il &■ Bhidc , Secretary of tho iX^Eoso from His Highnels tiro Maharaja 
xuoSrfld by tho Sabha, which included those tiom n ? Her Highness the 
Oaekwar of Baroda, IDs Highness tho Mahaiaja or no Ollill tamom, Sir 

Mahaiani of Baton. Sir Ootalte Naian^, m _ B [ ? gi Wish Chandra Bose, 
§. P T„£TaXG A ho^ SifGov P ind S ' Pmdhau and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. ^ ^ 

Pf. Malai-iya delivered his presidential speeo i extompo . ^appointing that the 
for the honour bestowed upon him and said l th at ,i ;u . “n India no m th- 

TMty talks between himself anil Mouk a bhaukata n ho ^ ^ al tho f mo time 
that accounted fox the > fadure of those Oovcrament’s Auti-IImdu-Ourumuklu 

jaf£ xkssfc* 7; “KfSis 1 ar»*-* «» *? — 

have achieved our froedom r* he asve . * \7i1at shall we do t AVo must take 

homes to ho devastated and wo walk away ^ i(j bru;dll itt m ,r bodies. Wo 

eouvago. There will ho hope in • *• , , must be ours. The flame of natioua- 

l,sm £ goftot ^itefAftUohoa^'of all Indians and unity between communities, 

castes and creeds must ho its effects. , <• nhvsical odiioalion and military 

° Proceeding Pundit,! aesrosson and .arttago industry, 

education, llo also advocated bpioaM u»WM f H ^unaitjt said that he 

Turning to tho question o . , ' d ' ua( j or mistaken notions. Hinduism is 

STSSttSi-S^*' 8X1;- 

gtS S£ A a«™» «»» “» '“i“» “ 1 

as far as access in public places wore oonwino l 0 nr way and not incroaso 

Wo want to draw, away llf l Tho h.wslom, 1 of tho situation ay m the fact 
their number,” Ma av.yau coulimiot. Urn « tmt instead think lovingly of 

that Hindus should not look down upon > n.uuu tb() ^ 12 months 

their uplift. Ho said lie juto tdad to .ft w i,jch all ilimr disabilities would go 

and iiivo them somo Manila Uk.ma v . r j w orD tho country W 9 &t the 
except those of dinner and nar : not £ 01 . Ba ko’ it and wo will apply tho dust 

undor*thoir > feel'tooiir foreheads”, (applause)* d imiHok M at V5 all J plac.os largo aud small 

SiK, if “ip AiS’toSffiSS 

SMond Day— Rew, 1 . 1 '**"' (Hi tliia, atlemoon, Rotot- 

to Jm ““ °° 

th$ muty of Budhists, 
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caving ilisit tbo Mdhnsshliei 

Dr. Badhalumud Mukherjee next moved a. re&oi . L /_ u.nrinQ and Rikhs 

i •» ; i i-4 II i J -i. 
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condemned the Communal Award as it was 
as also anti-national and undemocratic and 
ment in India impossible. The resolution was 
Nanak Chand and Mr. Ramnath Kalia of Delhi. 

His Holiness Sctnkaracharya Dr Kurthi then 
regarding the removal of untouehabihty _ ]utlons for sivi „ K equal access 

“The Hindu Maliasabha loaffhms its previous re d to all public amenities 

oir nn.rfn*.nln.r CclSlu D ^ , A .ennnhr 


re&oiuwujj. ”-7 . 

’ gs !y unjust to the Hindus ----- 

He growth of responsible Govern- 
mad ciUTie d 8 on boing seconded by Diwan 

moved the following resolution 


to all Hindus irrespective of their . IJtu , JA w 

and institutions such as schools, wells, tanks, ghats * worship and burning ghats and 
hotels, roads, parks, Dharmasalas and public place* J abo ht lOTl of all distinctions m the 


- - , — , r-~i - - r ami . public places ^ bohh()T]L L o[ a n distinctions m the 

the like. It further recommends to the Hindus 0 f public, social and political 

Hindu society based on bnth ot caste in the spn ! ‘ lioations and are out of place m 
life in which such distinctions ought to have no **1 1 
the present age.” 

Before the res 

insisted that mler-mairiagos and mtor-duung ; i 0 d'°fho"\Tsdution for acceptance 

anti-untouc liability campaign feankaiachaiya comb 

by the House with an impassioned and stirring a<l , “ 
no need for such a resolution being foimall.v lil0V 


S e * n , Malaviya disclosed to the House 

> resolution was actually moved Pandit -. a ^ a e( . t ion of delegates having 
mil tee was divided mi I his h(J ulo i a d e( l as a moans m the 

ininj’-moi I'ifUKAK n.ml mfor-liinniiT SllOIO A f- «a/.a!, 0)V'A 


. ffe said, iu fact, there was 
and adopted by the Babha and 


honed that could be safely met in future, ^ . 

Mr. Rasilclal Biswas, tbo Bengal flarijan Loa (l l ”’ s /^ r o^dtsitiayed In ’this resolution, 
that Harijans would bo thankful to Iho Hindus foi n aa „i cherish tlio hope of 

Ho assured tbo Rablia that Harijans would . i ml d applause bo declared that the 
seoing tho it spread al ovor the world. Amidst would dio also as Hindus. 

Harijans would not only love to remain Hindus but sup . )orlo( i this resolution. 

Several speakers including a number of »» ‘ ! ts w j, l 0 ' opposed tho resolution. 
Messrs. Lavalo and Kate wore the only two Sanaraui &t 

Tho resolution was (lion carried without any dissent^., ((s(abl ; K]ira( , nt o£ “Poseuo 
Tho Mahasabha next passed resolutions regi«“ l "« . nindi-Uurumukhi circular. 
Homos,” tho Shabidgan, affair, Iho Frontier Oovi.ruraeat^limdMouunmuu Jj } (ft 

Tt also appointed a Commit too _ of 17 iicsruoi’i | ‘ f tho Harijans. Tho Comm- Hue 
consider a tivo-yoar plan oi removing tho dmabint 7 ,, w Hhin six mouths, 
is to report to tbo Woiking Committee of the maar ks tho session of the 

After Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya s roiKduauij, 

Maliasabha terminated. 

THE U. P. PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

. , . . „ ... . . , Tifndu Babha was hold on the 3rd. 

The annual genera meeting of the Provincial JJ' 1 ™ ^ nf/h i2, Clyde 1 toad, Lucknow 
November 1935 at the rcsideuoo of Baja bir J advocate, Assamgarh. Tho hall 
under tho presidentship of Thakvrt,uru) delegates roprosontmg about 22 

was packed to tho full, and more than a hundi c' T* t , a jw a Narayan Singh 
districts were present M tlm start, of Itopflgj to Tghk 4ieh vras 


U V* W AW I 

of Tirwa, tho President of tho Babha, made 
tiaublatod into ITindp by Th. Buraj Nath Hingh. t 


A little 
about 40 


nto Hindi by Th. fauraj Nath Hmgb. the moating, a group of persons 

before 2 o’clock, tho imo schednloil l r« ie |’ in ^ j^h an d. 

’ u „ number, armed with dandas and UM» u> b only, Pt Deo 


ttWUU . lu A “? ul . WI i 0,luw f DT’ il “T** .Tf" was open to members only, Ft Deo 
occupied it. On being requested to vacate as H ff ' oot ; nfi an< i wa ntod to occupy 
Nararn Pandr declared himstdf as president of tw t behavo nnoonstitutionally, 
tbo presidential seat. While he _ was being Tim nolioo bad to be phoned to 


VO W WWW'* ; ' •» 7 ' 

Tbo nolioo bad to be phoned to 
Some of the membors received 


U1U pt UfSiUUMUat JMHtU. > V MUU JUW XV ttd VUlUfj j 

tho men began to assault with lathis and dandaS' 
and as soon as they arrived the men hod away* 

Thereafter Pt, Ram Kumar Tnpctihi, with advocate amf chairman 

a resolution which was seconded by Pt Bal Kri^ 0 - • Nath o£ p y!ia bad and 

district hoard, Unao, and supported by Mif haya Jr g0(j0ndilJg th J 0 raS oIution 

Thahir Murti Singh, advocate, Bash. Pt. Bal Krishna di to til0 oauso of the 

made an impressive speech eulogizing the services or UiU >° 
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Hindu community and in tho course of his spoecli inontionod Hie fact that Rai Bahadur 
Babu Vikramaj it Singh had soon linn in the morumn at Unno to duwtuulo him from 
attending io-day’s mooting. But ho did not yield to lus unduo nressui o. He also 
oondomnod the aggressive and unbecoming, action of the party of t ie hooligans who 
tried to disturb the meeting. Thu resolution was unanimously adopted amidst gioat 

“°Kto tho resolution was passed Holiashayo [Cedar Nath of Fyzabad ashed the Raja 
Kihib to evDlam lus views on the rumour set afloat by certain poisons about lus 
BSoo ^ with P Nawab Sahib of Chhatari. The Raja Haluh with the pem.ssion o tho 
chair said that he had already contradicted this nows but vould again assure them 
and othors outsido that this allegation was absolutely baseless and %\iong. He would 
never do anything to iniuro tho liindu interest. _ , , . e 

The next itora dealt with was the election of the office-bearers and members of 

The following * resolution of Mr. K. K. Ckaudhnri was then considered and 

"SoSl that a d sub-ooramitteo of 15 persons of the province wilh the mover as 
the convener bo formed to look alter and give such help as needed in all communal 

and other such affairs.’ , , „ r „ . , . 

Siva mi Ckidanand SaYiyasi ne.vt moved fho following resolution . - 
u riiat this meeting of ‘the 0. P. Provincial Hindu hahha strongly condemns tho 
hooliganism and goondaism of a group of people who came m two lonies and a ear 
armed with lathis from Cawnpore and those at tho back ol it. 

The following resolution was also adopted , , , w 

“That this meeting of the Provincial Hindu Rahha hopes and ti lists that I i. 
Ambodkar will listen to tho advice, of revered Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and 
will not do anything without consulting him.” . . 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the mooting terminated. 

Raja of Tfywa's Statement 

The following is the statement made at tho*bogimnug by the Raja Sahoh of Tirwa 
I have soon reports about tho so-called meeting of tho Provincial Hindu Babha 
held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30, 1935. This meeting was convened without my 
•permission and consent and were it not fo r the misapprehension that it is likely to 
cause in the mind of tho public 1 would not have cared to take any sen mis notion 
of it. I wish to give a brief statement cf the facts leading up to tap Cawnpore 
meeting and the reasons which appear to have led certain friends to cast aspersions 

° n Rai Bahadur Babu Brijondra Rwaroop has been the president of tho Town Babha, 
Cawnpore. A meeting was held to elect now ofTiec-beaiors in July and K 11 ih 
Yikramaiit Bingh managed to get himself elected as president m place of 0 to former. 
This election was challenged before mo on the ground of certain -unauthorized 
persons having taken part in fho voting and on certain o her grounds. I did not 
consider it proper to pass any^ orders on it my sol fan id h therefore, dsrectoa a 
meeting of the executive committee to lie called on Rept. 23, 1935, to decide the 
question and restore tho status quo ordering the old committee to hmction until 
tho decision of tho eveoutivo committee. Tho latter met on fho 29th (26 out ot 
27 members being present) and appointed a committee of the following gentlemen to 
enquire and report -Pandit Rajnatlx Juuuru, Pandit Jai l)ayal Avasthy and Thakur 

^ For reasons lies t known to them R B. Babu Yikrnmajit Bingh’s party was not 
satisfied with the personnel ol the committee although the names were decided ate 
both parties woro heard and by a majority of votes. A requisitnm was swt to me 
objecting specially to tho third name on the ground that he be onged to Caw^poro 
but this point had been raised in the mooting also and it had already been dee ded 
not to elect any one from Cawnpore city. The above gentleman 
connection with the town committee and was president of tho Cawnpore Sabha and 
a resident of tho mofussil. The matter having already boon decided by tho excoutive 
committee I considered it a waste of time to convene another meeting ^ 
delay and obstruct tho proceedings of tho inquiry committee^ whoso P^ on ? el A 
' no personal authority to change. Feelmg porsonaliy %, )r not 

1 succeeding in their obstructionist policy. > Babu Vikramut Bingh felt 
conduct though I was hopeless to help him m tho matter. Ho, 
launching m attack on the Provincial Hindu S&bfca itself and managed to get a 
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notice circulated for a meeting of the Pioviueial Sabha without my permission and 
consent Two of the secretaries signing the notice did so on the clear understanding 
that my consent would be obtained for the meeting Pandit Raghubir Dayal Bhatt’s 
wiitmg is m my possession and Pandit Jai Dayal Avasfchy had come over and assured 
me vgi bally on the point. Still the meeting" was called even though I had never 
given my consent to it. Now, as to the charge levelled against me 

1. Neglect on my part to safeguard the interests of the Hindus of the province 
in the provincial legislature. 

Every one knows that tlio number of Hindu seats m the legislature has been fixed 
by the communal award by Mi. MacDonald. I fail to undei stand how or for die 
matter of the fact any other Hindu could add a single seat m the legislature after 
that. As to the delimitation committee, its scopo was only io fix the limits of consti- 
tuencies and the number of scats that could be allotted io any distiiot. The public 
would like to be enlightened how any Hindu seat could be added or subti acted by 
this committee. 

2. Acting unconstitutionally in the mailer of the Town Hindu Rabha election, 
I have narrated the facts above. It remains for the Hindu j'ktbha public to judge 
whether it was my individual action or that of the provincial executive whose 
authority I could neither usurp nor overrule T1 only remains to add that the report 
and the decision of the committee has boon received ^ by me and is against Hahn 
Vikramjrt Singh’s party. It is probably this apprehension of this ? result on their 
part which led them to make frantic and unconstitutional efforts m the manner they 
have done. 

3. and 4. In not ruling the meeting of the executive of the 29th September as 
illegal. About this also facts havo boon given above. Tweniy-mx out of 27 members 
attended, yet it is said that notice was not issued. 

5. Declaring Th. Bishambhar Singh’s committee as ^ illegal. I did nothing of the 
sort. The executive committee had elected him by a majority and 1 would have been 
wrong if I had vetoed their decision arrived at after consiueimg the pros and cons 
of the matter, 

6. Being wrong in the convening of tho mooting of the 3rd November. I as presi- 
dent always have m tho past called or diiected meetings to be called button this 
occasion, as it did not suit tiie purpose of an interested section, I am said to bo 
wiong. I need not enter into grantor details at present about the bogus ynid stage- 
managed meeting of tho 30th October at (’awn pore Its nature and objective are too 
obvious to need much comment. T have been serving the Hindu community for the last 
32 years in various spheres m my own bumble way. My act n hies date since a period 
when local municipal elections and council entry questions were never guiding factors. 
By what motive the other party is inspired and whether by creating division m the 
Hindu community when unity was needed more than ever it is serving or sacrificing 
the huger into tests of tho Hindu community I leave it to the general public to judge. 

A Disclaimer 

Statement by Pandit Shirish Chandra Shaikh, general secretary of the Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30 : — 

c As general secretary of tho U. P. Provincial Sabha elected on the 30th October 
1935, at Cawnpore T must entirely disassociate myself from the action of all those 
who helped, planned or created disturbance in Iho meeting of the Provincial Hindu 
Sabha held at Lucknow, 12 Clyde Road, on Nov. 3, 1935. 1 wholly condemn tho idea 
of sending some non-members on loirios from Cawnpore to Lucknow with tho mission 
of caphmng the rival meeting. J am sure that Rai Bahadur Babu Yikramjit Singh 
will also openly dissociate himself for tho unfortunate) activities of his Cawnpore 
friends.’ 


THE ASSAM HINDU ^CONFERENCE 

Tho Assam Hindu Conference concluded its session at Nowgong on tho 26tk 
December 1935 after passing several resolutions. Of tho seven resolutions passed three 
were put from the Chair, reiterating resolutions passed in previous sessions regarding 
Suddhi, Sangathan and oow -protection. The fourth resolution evoked great interest It 
assorted legitimate rights of tho depressed class Hindus for equal status with caste 
Hindus in religions and sooial functions, entry into public temples, unrestricted use 
of public wells and school and college hostel accommodation and strongly favoured 
doing away with invidious distinction in tho above matter. 
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„ . -h*h FSnnniJkar the Assam donressed class leader moved the resolution. Re- 
. litratimof Dr. Ambodlmr to leave Ilmdu religion, the speaker 

that he knew Dr Ambedkar personally and intimately and ho could never behove 
that Dr Ambedkar would leave the Hindu religion, the most elastic of lehgions. 

eessful than hitherto. 

The resolution .was passed the co . 0 poratiou of ll.o Hindus for 

wkik 

iXVStiXjtHES* 8* l, “ di ' “ ““ c "" d ' i,,s 

“-sa y.,as^Sn,»i. ,i., ,»!.,!» n it.*L *!,aiJi st 

that although several fo/oes w^ to follow Japan’s ideal of plain 

« ,ip ” ”• 

China also. _ _ 

THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS’ CONFERENCE 

The Puniab and N. W. F. Hindu Oonforonce oponod at Campbellpur ou the 25th. 
December 1935 in a spacious pandal erected for the purpose m the local cricket gioun 

ara, fl®Zc\v.[s^ U tte Congress participated in the Conference and a large number 
of itdLfZe mescni ibou^ dlh 'doleg/dos drawn from all J? 

Conference Notable amongst those were, .lagatguru feankaraeharya, Majiant oi hit a 
MaX Pu- Kalanath, Professor Oulahan feai, Pandit Lakshtm Narayan Sudan, Duw.ui 

'Stfirt 8553 < cS« »”«f *»| p"»\»! h ^ 

tlio Chairman appealed to die delegates to make tlie introduction of similar measuies 
impossible by their oloefed representatives. 

Fkksxmsot’s AnrmKss 

liiahani Ram das of Pandami, who was thon formally elected President, also 
supported’ the Chairman in opposing the legislative measures interfering with the 

"teSfSStt'T “Si feSSfl, —I ij» 

ti w depressed Classes should ho BatiBfiod with the domes of the temple, m avoiding 

to & sssn&ja?swi s M-t statoii mm. p«t 

rATi^iinto a maioritv amongst the so-called reformers Bovot visit tho temples 

ssss ss&asss 

the estab li s hmen t of a Widows’ Home in every Province m view of the suffering ot 
tiie widows. 



The Khalsa Durbar 


A < bitter attack on the Communal Award and an earnest appeal to the Sikhs to 
organise and unite were the outstanding features of the presidential address of Sardar 
Mangal Singh , at the Khalsa Durbar held at Moga on the 26th. December 1935. 

“More than three years ago the whole Panth assembled at Sri Akai Takhat Sahob, 
the Holiest of the Sikhs Holies unanimously resolved to constitute the Khalsa Durbar 
to carry on persistent and vigorous agitation against the so-called Communal Award 
till it is modified in a way satisfactory to the Sikhs. 

“One year later at a joint session of both the Central Sikh League and the Khalsa 
Darbar it was decided to merge tho League into the Khalsa Durbar so as to form a 
united strong central political organisation of tho Sikhs. Under the new Constitution 
the membership of the Khalsa Darbar has been thrown open to every Sikh and after 
holding general elections this year its organisation has boon completed with branches 
established all over tho country. 

“The Khalsa Darbar, being the most democratic and representative body, can ho 
regarded as the supreme political organisation of tho Sikhs and, as such, has the 
fullest right and the authority to speak for and on behalf of the Panth as a whole 
in matters political. 

“At a time like this we should close up our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet the coming political exigencies. Lot the Khalsa effectively demons- 
trate that whatever their mutual differences all the Sikhs can be united at a critical 
•juncture when Pantbic welfare, Panthic prestige, and Panthic honour are in danger 
Iho most important questions that are agitating the mind of the community are the 
Communal Award and the new constitution, tho Shahidgimj and the Kirpan questions. 
With your . per mission I propose to briefly offer my observations in these matters. 

“Ever smeo the announcement of tho Communal Award by the British Govern- 
ment the Sikhs have boon most vehemently protesting against tho Communal Award 
with singular unanimity and perseverance. The opposition of tho Rikhs to tho Com- 
munal Award is not duo to tho desire of tho Sikhs to oppose the lepihmafo demands 
of the Muslims with whom we want to live in friendship and cordiality but wo ormose 
the award because it places us under an unchangeable and irremovable, statutory 
communal majority whose decisions wo can not modify and who no opinions wo can 
not influence. 

. .“We oppose the Award because the Government proposed to bo established umlor 
it is neither responsible nor representative, ft will only bo responsible to a section 
of the population and not to the people as a whole. Wo oppose tho Award because 
we. who contribute about 40 p. o. of the revenues of the Province, will have nrnidL 
eally no voice m spending them. Wo oppose the Award because in our own land, the 
birth place of the Sikhism where we have enormous stakes, wo are being minced to 
virtual political helots. This does not at all mean that we are not prepared to submit to 
any non-Sikh majority. 1 1 * u 

Our objection is to the creation of a standing irremovable and irresponsible statu- 
tory communal majority. Wovwiil be prepared to, be governed by a non-Sikh majority 
provided it is based on other communal con sideniti ons , but can, under no circums- 
tances whatever, stand this most hideous constitutional absurdity 
... pP 1 © reservation of seats for majorities is indefensible and inboard of in tho cons- 
titutional history of the world. In this respect we do not stand in Isolation but we 
are supported by several imimpeachable authorities of which I will quote only two 

deferring to this question the Nehru Committee wrote ; J 

“Reservation for a majority is indefensible m theory. It is m artificial restriction 
on the growth both of the majority and the minority and must nooessaiily rirafcarS 
national progress. A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
rGafrepresentaiivo and responsible Government. It obviously interferes with the 
right of the electors to choose whom they 1 ke, it is not only a negation of mm 

tativA OT>VArnTnAH* Hnt It. lo in JiM, it “ U ™“. V 1 IBHpWWOn- 


tative government tat it is in direct conflict with the principle on which rosnonsiblo 

SSStSSk^& SSSLl " ** '» *» »*S S 

“Responsible Government is understood to moan a government in which tho Exeuu- 
tave is rMponeibie to the legislature and the legislature to the doctorate. If the mem- 
bers of the Ireoutirs with the majority behind them have ail got in by rwemtkm 
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•md not bv the free choice of the electorate there is neither ropresontation o[ the 

Of OE the electorate and is iomt-n to all oonoep 

of U pop war government. It will coniine minorities within a rmg-ienco and leave them 
no scops ter expansion.” 

Even the Simon Commission said : 

“It would bo unfair (they wrote) that Maliomodans should .retain the very consider- 
able weialitago they now enjoy m tho six piovmocs, maioiitv^n 

time be imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh opposition, a definite . cannot no 
the Puniab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. \Ve cannot . go 
so far" If you place us under an irremovable executive without l no ^ 1(lin » ' LL 

fe&fex w tssnM f& srtsAjmata 

£o been 

evolved for t'he protection 1i£ * the lights and interests, ot the minonties, irrespect.ve 
of croecf colour or race But the" great British Bovenmieut who profess to lay 
claim to justice ami fairplny iiavo grievously failed m this >n ;*J tul ■ . , w 

“Thov Iiavo treated difleront communities on (Meiont Hus ioi icasons oost 
known to themselves. If has been admitted that Sikhs are a distinct and unpoiUnt 
minority whoso interests aio to bo sale-guarded like those of the 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, Europeans. But the Sikhs have been singled out for most 
unfavourable treatment : Let us study the figures ; l ho Muslims who . ^ ie 
of the total population in IT. I\ have been given M p. o repi ofeenUtion w Me tho 
Sikhs who are 13 p. c. in tho Punjab have been given less than 10 p. c. In Ihhai 
the Muslims are 10 p. c. and they get 25 p. e. iuui m Madras they arc 6 P* * . ' 
they get 18 p. c. Referring to this step-motherly trea input meted out to the bikha 
Mr. Bachcliidanand bin ha ox -Finance Member, Bihar and Orissa says : 

“Such instances ol want of any dulinitu pnmnjde (in the 
may easily be multiplied perhaps the most glaring of which is the maintammg ot 
weightagoof 30 p. c, seats for the Muslims n) In L who 
comnaied with the 18 p, c. representation now granted to the Sikhs m the iunjae 
who 1 also total the same. There can thus be little doubt that the Award does not 
rest on any sound principle,” 

In tho name of justice and fair-play T on behalf of tho Sikh ^ 

upon the British Government to reconsider the ease of the bikhs m 1 
Communal Award so as to do justice to the Bikhs and Hindu* who have burn 

grievously wronged in this matter. t wMime Is 

b The new constitution which was under consideration when we met last time ■ 
now a settled fact so far as tho British Parliament m concerned, ;!? 

vehement protests and prayers of tho whole country and in «!«<£ ft 1 ? h Oovorn- 
of the Legislative Assembly as representing the people of India the Bytish lovom 
moni have not considered tho unanimous opinions of the whole of the 1 ohtioal 
minded India, If, therefore, cannot bo regarded as mi agreed constitution but as a 
constitution which has been forced upon an unwilling and helpless people, raced 
with such a situation what should wo do under those circumstances ss a plain 
question which requires equally a plain answer. Fortunately* there is a oonemm 
of opinion among tho Sikhs as regards our future # course of action about the coming 
constitution. Boycott is out of tho question for obvious reasons. . me 

“Placed as wo arc under tho peculiar position a minority community hke omseivos 
carmnot afford to be indifferent to the coming constitution whatever its shortcoming 
and whatever its defects may bo, There is undoubtedly ft groat danger ahead and _ m 
order to moot that clanger and all other political exigencies J arising therefrom we have 
to mobilise all our forces to tho best of our capacity, 

Bardar Mangat Singh then proceeded to refer to the Shahitanj dispute, u that is 
uppermost in tho minds not only of Punjabis but of all Indians . Ho made a brief 
mtrm Of the past history of the Gurdwara Bhahidgunj to show that the place was 
associated with Sikh martyrdom and hence held sacred by the Bikhs, He also oxamm* 
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W, and o«ior aspects of tho dispute aud quoted extracts from 
vanous official and otter authoritative documents to show that lor ovor 150 years tha 
bl d keen u ® m ff 1110 P^co for their religions and secular purposes. 

•p™™ t i s i )ea j er then narrated briefly the emits in the recent agitation commencing 
irom July and emphasised that the Sikhs had shown marvellous self-control and dis- 
fivauT, 110 ? ntl . G 1 lsed the Government for advancing the plea of moral responsibility of 
the Sikhs and said, For the first time we believe it has been seriously propounded 
m an authoritative statement issued hy the Government that though the law mav be 
on the side of the individuals the Government reserves to Itself the right to pronounce 
S 1 ? 01 ] 1 responsibility of the exercise of the legal right. If the Sikhs are legally 
entitled to do what they have done no question of moral responsibility can arise” The 
position taken up by the Government was unfortunate not only in regard to this parti- 
cuiar case, but because it was likely to kayo serious reaction on the respect that the 
law and legal decisions should inspire. 

“Dealing lastly with the ban on the Kirpan Sardar Mangal Singh, stated that for 
the first timo m tho history of Brutish rule, Sikhs had boon prohibited to carry the 
itirpan which was one of tire essentials of the profession and practice of their faith. 
Wiiiie there had been prosecution of Sikhs in respect of the length of tho Kirpan, the 
Kirpan, as such had never been interdicted even during serious riots and disorders in 
ine past Ihq whole community had been perturbed ovor this direct interferences 
with their religion and the higher authorities had boen moved to intervouo 

lie added, “The Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee Executive, I am sure, will 

evorf U ^! a h s rf ,0a m °n d0 F t° ndio ii t0 P°« ltioa of the Sikhs and I hope that 
i toa l ,“ DW ! llsli l Ild )U tto Slkh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee. I 
may here clear the position that tho Sikhs havo absolutely no intention of disobeying 
any other _ order, which has been passed to restore peace and order. Their solo 
eombHnn« r?,M,f Sam r St i 10 , ban ,. n ! 1 the kirpan Sikhs are anxious to seo peaceful 
00 “ d l ,, “<? « y J ,' 0ht ° rGd , ® nd nothing can bo farthor from their mind than to further 
complicate tho already difficult situation. 


Tie II* P. Provincial Muslim League 

Tho annual session of the U, P . Provincial Muslim League which was revived 

of * rr? actx S t ? r opouod at Ltucknow on the 26th. October 1935 under 
the presidentship ot Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayai Hussain. 

iSb hi/) Nanpara, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming tho 
existence of a body like the Muslim League might coniri- 
national unity and could m no way make for disunity among various 
h!Sl leS ' * hmee Hie weakening of tho Muslim League the communal differences 
idr ot 3 J aiS1 I lg n h0ir hoads aT H as J 0 ® 1 i } lQ 1 tyaguo and the Congress had now lost 
ovor i i lG raasso ^ the of tlie leaders of both organizations to bring 

about communal harmony had repeatedly proved abortive. 

i tho , vM . B R oessit ^ of Hinda-Moslim unity tho Raja of Nanpara 
sfiessed the need of organization among Muslims themselves. Tie also advocated the 
i • u ? der oi m economic organisation lor Muslims 

spmaors^ association had been formed under the auspices of the Congress, 
with a view to improving the economic condition of Muslims. 5 

Presidential Address 

he w&t** then delivered his presidential address in course of which 

arriv0(1 fo 7 Jo join hands with other communities without losing 
f Ilr l fdividiiality or even forsaking our distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for the benefit of the country and to form political patties in the now legislatures on 
hnos, A committee should be appointed to negotiate with non- 
ZZT! 1 $£*“5 w \ tl a to arriving at an agreement with regard to Moslem safe- 
guards* wo should also try to settle communal matters on a provincial basis. Mo 
40 
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oommunal settlement has been possible up to t ns time, because efforts have always 
beerftlireoted towards making an all-India settlement w u-h. from the inherently 
imnoss bio nature of tho task, havo always proved mfnietuous. He . also 
feadod for tho support ot tho all-India Moslem, Lf-aguo and its provincial 

ranches, ‘for after all tho League is the ono organisation whose doors are opon to 
Moslems of varying hues of political thought and who onubl say that an Ansari 01 an 
Abnl-falam is loss enthusiastic for Moslem welfare than any ot those who are to-day 

dUb Outlilflc woTbefoSIhe Moslems, Halls llidayot Hussain said : “The Moslem 
must bo active, must be organized, most be mh.nned and permeated with a Iran 
spirit of domooracy, must bo a force for the good of lie community and tho country, 
liis allowance to tlio Government of the countiy must be oi a verry diltorent character 
to what it used to be. Ho must loam the dignity of true sacn .oo and hue patriotism 
It is an irony of fate that tho Moslem, cosmopolitan both by tea-lungs of history and 
religion and catholic by natural instincts, should have been diivon to seek foi safe- 
guards and that for this reason tho combined force of tho community in the, service 
of the country should havo at limes been dissipated, though it .•anuot, bo demod that 
in the fight for freedom and in tho position in wliioh India finds 1 1 , seif to-day tho 
Moslem share is considerable. It cannot also bo domed that not oven tardy recogni- 
tion has boon given to the community, by the sister communities ot India tor its 
sacrifices and, therefore, tho position in which the community finds itself is ono 
forced upon it and is not ot its own seeking. The work before, the Muslim commu- 
nity of these provinces is, first to secure its adequate share m tho services of the 
State and of ail statutory self-governing bodies, and, secondly, to secure protection of 
Moslem culture and promotion of Moslem education, language, religion, personal, laws 
and Moslem charitable instil idionn and also to secure due share m the grants-m-aid 
both in education and industries. The instrument of Instructions, to the Governor 
which under the now constitution will havo thn force Oibiw and the populations to 
he framed under tho rule-makmg powers should wwwwitu these t ri»I its of the 
Moslems. They arc essential for the security of Moslem economic, social and religious 
life as also for their political existence. 

l No programme of work for the Moslems can, however, ho Implemented without 
tho Moslems being' property organized. Tho ^ nmi for Hi in organization xa all the 
creator in those provinces consideiing tho orientation of the government that is 
going to bo, tiro proportion of the Moderns in population and the irnpoHance, both 
social and political, of tho community. It is urgently necessary that Moslems should 

- J -■ 1 * A - for tho direction of their acts mo. Without a 

of tho Moslems being used ns Pawns In the 
organization such as the one I am advocating 
all every effort should he made through this 
condition of tho Moslems lor economic 
community today than oven political 


formulate an act on a definite # policy 
powerful organization there is fear 
political game of tho country. An 
should reach the masses, and above 
organization to improve the economic 
sanctions are more necessary for tho life of tho 


sanctions. I want district Moslem leagues to ho formed hind tlio message of the 
League to he conveyed to every homo and hearth,’ . , . t 

la this connection the* president made a special reference to the invaluable 
services rendered by If. IP the Aga Khan for what he has done for tho country in 
general ami for the Moslems m particular, and said ; Mfis Highness in a unique 
personality in the Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest dignity 
and eminence abroad. , 

Is regards Hindu -Moslem quarrels, Hafiz Hidayat Hussain said : It would he 
profane to say that religion is at the bottom of these quarrels. The tmeses in my 
opinion are * partly economic, partly taytdiologio&l anti partly political*. M hope 1 
well not bo taken amiss", ho continued, dt i venture a word to my Hindu brethren. 
Yon form an overwhelming majority— nobody can dispute your right to rule In the 
provinces where yon arc in a majority. But it should never be forgotten that ^ tho 
problems of India are permanently linked to and pivotal on the vexed question of mino- 
rities. The minorities have, therefore, to bo treated justly and In a spirit of accommo- 
dation, for after all the right of the majority to rule is subject always to the necessity 
that it does not outrage tho feelings of the minority. This applies with all tho greater 
force hi a country like India where the majority is a permanent and unchanging 
numerical majority and could never become a minority and a minority like that ot 
Moslems is hi many cases a racial, religious and permanent minority and could never 
aspire to become a majority. It Is, therefore, not the demand of patriotism that the 
Moslems may be made to inwardly feel a complete sense of security and of confidence 
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in the future Government of the country, if a feeling that their rights are safe in the 
keeping of the majority? "What then is the purpose in keeping alive the controversy 
over the Communal Award, which was not of the seeking of the Moslems and does 
not half meet their demands ? How is the best interest of the country promoted by 
making an issue of it in eleetoial campaigns ? ^ . , , 

“we all, Hindus and Moslems, want real Swaraj Cor India This Swaraj cannot be 
attained without real Hmchi-Moslem unity, which implies a change of he ait on both 
sides, and without solution of the Hindu- Moslem question which connotes accommoda- 
tion and toleration on oither sides.’ 

Referring to the Government of India Act, the president remaikod that it was the 
result of a compromise between the chehaids of England and the party in power and 
as such it had satisfied no considei able section of any community or party in India. 
He criticized the main provisions of the Act, mostly relating to the centre, but con- 
ceded that m the provincial scheme a distinct step forward had been taken, an ele- 
ment of ical responsibility had been intioduced and there was enough scope for work- 
ing. The dutv of Indians of all shades of thought, lie advised, should now he one or 
co-operation and eonsti uctive statesmanship, _ for, after all, the constitution was not 
imwoi kable and no gain would accrue to India by following a policy of negation and 

&tei The y iiew constitution would be ushered in these provinces by Sir Harry Haig, who 
at the Round Table Confeienoe, always exercised his influence foi Hie good of India. 
Sir Harry Ilaig has both sympathy and understanding and combines m his personality 
force of' character and gentleness of heart. I personally ( feel no doubt that m the 
execution of his duties as Constitutional Governor, he will infuse new blood into the 
administration and succeed in the task of winning all * the communities and parties 
of these provinces to a continuance) of ooopeiation which alone will make the new 
constitution possible. „ , . , , , . 

Ho concluded by alluding to safeguards for Moslems which, ho said, were exiguous 
and at best provided something m the nature of a guard-rail, though no Moslem 
would be justified m resting his hand heavily on such a balustrade, besides, the 
safeguards were misplaced if a safeguard, he argued, was meant for the protection oi 
a minority. It should lie m the hands of the minority to bring it into operation when 

The president, also referred to the Shahidganj Moscpie question and said that the 
Government as well as the Sikh community wore aware of the strength of reeling 
that the demolition of the mosque under the "British bayonets had aroused in tho 
whole Muslim community. Naturally the Moslems of these provinces could not hut 
bo deeply affected by the incident. This was not a closed question and the Moslem 
mind would not be allayed till sufficient restoration has been made. 


THE ASSAM MUSLIM POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The Assam Talley Muslim Political Conference was held on tho 8th. September 
1935 at the Curzon Hall, Gauhati under tho presidency of Khan Sakcb Mijanur 
Rahaman , 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tho delegates, dealt with 
the present political situation, and said that the Government of India Act, winch was 
highly unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing, was against tho real micros s of 
India', hut In the interests of Britain and Imperialism. Ho advised capture of tho 
legislatures Cor a national effort to roach the ultimate goal As regards the communal 
question, lie declared that Muslims would never bo found wanting m India s struggle 
ter freedom and that tho Congress attitude was healthy for the solution of the vexed 
question. FTo hoped that tho Jinnah-Rajcndra Prasad talk would soon materialize. The 
Communal Award had unduly favoured Europeans at tho expense of both Hindus and 
Muslims of Assam. . , ^ , , , 

Dealing with tho Bylhet separation question, ho said that, provided that adequate 
minority safeguards wore guaranteed, tho province should bo reconstituted as a homo- 
geneous Federal Unit bv the separation of Bylhet, excluding tho Jainiia Parganas ami 
tea area, and appealed to all parties concerned to come to an agreement. 

He next advocated the formation of an Assam Bottlers Welfare Committee to work 
in the interests of immigrants. Regarding the Delimitation Committee, he pressed the 
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Assam Valley Muslims’ demands for 14 seats in the Lower and 3 in the Upper House 
of tlio Provincial Legislature ; and one seat in tlm Upper House and one reserved seat 
out of tlio three allotted, with light to contest additional seats, in the Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature, lie made a fervent appeal for four seals for Kamrup, 

The presidential address reiteiated all the points m the Chairman’s address. In 
his concluding remarks he congratulated the confluence on the Sylhet resolution ami 
thanked the Assam Association and other organisations for then support to tlio 
Muslim demands. He endorsed the legitimate demands for 32 general seats against 
the 29 allotted and one additional depiossed class seats for the Assam Valley and 
urged their acceptance by the Delimitation Committee. 

Resolutions were passed advising Muslims to capture the legislatures notwithstand- 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of the Constitution and appointing a delegation under 
the leadership of Sir Syed Saaduila to moot the Delimitation ’Committee with Mr. 
F, Ahmed as secretary in order to negotiate with the non-Muslim parties concerned 
with a view to arriving at an agreement regarding Muslim safeguards on the separa- 
tion of Sylhefc from Assam. A resolution urging separate allocation in the laddie 
ber vices for the Assam Valley Muslims was passed and a deputation to the Governor 
^ as , formed. Demands were also put forward fur a University, High Court anil 
Girls’ Intermediate College for Assam. 


The Bombay Depressed Classes 1 * * * Conference 

A complete sovoranco of the (lopressoil o!a.s;;ui from (ho Hindu fold and embrauinff 
any other religion guaranteeing thorn equal of at us and fivatment with other members 
of faith, was the gist of the resolution passed unanimously at the Bomhnv Presidency 
Depressed Classes Conference hold on the 13th. October 1935 at Yookt, Nosik district 

# Tlio resolution was adopted on the advice of Hr. A mbrdhar, president, who speak- 
ing over an hour bitterly recounted the treatment meted out by caste Hindus to 
JJarrjans* wo far, ho said, they hud been unsuccessful in their efforts to bring about 
a change of heart and it was futile to wash) their energies and money in further 
trying to got redress and work in harmonious cooperation, He declared that after 
deeply pondering over a way out ho hud come to the conclusion that the best way 
was a complete severance from the Hindu fold. 44 We shall cease our fight for equa- 
lly where wo have been denied it. Decau.se we have the misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus wo are treated thus, if we were members of another faith none dare to treat 
us so,” 

l)r. Ambodkar in asking them to embrace another faith loft the choice to indivi- 
duals, saying : Choose any religion which gives you equality of status and treatment. 5 
Ilo concluded ; “Wo shall repair our mistake now. I had the misfortune of 
q? in # J$ rn , with the stigma of an untouchable. Dot it is not my fault and I will not 
dio a Ilmdu tor this is in my power, 5 

The audience was visibly moved by the speech and acclaimed his suggestion. The 
rneenng passed the resolution unanimously. The Conference was attended by nearly 
10,000 people, 


Rao Bahadur Rajah’s Weighty Statement 


Baa Bahadur M : <7, Rajah, u,h.A. President, All-India Depressed Classes Associa- 
tion and representative of flic depressed classes in the Assembly, issued (ho following 
considered statement on the 1 2th. November 1935 with reference to tho controversy 
regarding the change of religion raised by Dr. Ambodkar. lie said : 


I have received loiters from all over the country asking me to express my views 
on tho recent controversy as regards tho depressed classes renouncing Hinduism* 

hirst ox a ] I should like to make my position very clear. I have regard and re- 

verence for all religions* I have boon educated in Christian institutions— Wesley 

Oollege and the Christian College, Madras. I served for many years in Christian ins- 

titutions, namely, Voorhees College and 'Wesley College* I have never changed my re- 
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Ii^loa, though 1 havo Imbibed many of the Christian ideals. People are ^ at liberty 
to seek and embiaoo whatever religion, they wish m the interests of their spiritual 
welfare. 

‘I have not read the full speech of the president of the Depressed Classes Confer- 
ence held at Yeola on Oct. 13, for nowhere have I seen it published in full. It ^is 
said that a resolution was passed at this conference asking the community to sever it- 
self from Hinduism and embrace any other religion winch would guarantee them equal 
status with other members of that faith. It should be noted that this conference is 
only a district conference and it is veiy significant that the president, who made this 
bold suggestion to his admixing audience, did not recommend any paiticular religion 
for them to adopt. 

‘So far Mr, Bain , the famous cricketer, who is the leader of a large section of the 
depressed classes of the Bombay Presidency, has clean bowled out the president of 
this confeience with his well-weighed and weighty statement. Other leading members 
of the community all over India, Rao Bahadur R. Simivasan, i[L.c. Rao Sahib V. Jj, 
Munuswami, ml.c Rao Sahib L C. Giuuswami, cx-mlc.. Dr Ram Prasad, Dr. Solonki, 
m l c , Messrs. R. B. Biswas, P. K. Ikqbhoj, N. S. Kajrolkei and Swann A. S. Sahaja- 
nandan, ml.c., and others have rightly expressed stiong disapproval of this resolution. 

‘While I fully share in the resentment which many of our men feel at the treat- 
ment meted out to our people m many paits of the country by the so-called high 
caste Hindus, I would at the same time request them to compare conditions existing* 
now with what they wore, say 15 years ago. Conditions have improved considerably 
io-day. A largo section of educated Hindu India has come to condemn the practice 
of untouohabiiity and has thrown its weight on the side of reform. I venture to say 
that in view of the awakening of the Ilmdu conscience that has been noticed in re- 
paid to our condition and status, the days of untouohabiiity as practised towards our 
community are now numbcied. It should be remembered "that in the com so of a 
decade things have changed consideiably in favour of the depressed classes and there 
is also a very strong awakening among the depressed classes themselves. 

fc The Congross under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi has taken up the question 
of removal of untouohabiiity and tho Hindu Mahasabha has followed suit. It is our 
duty to help them m their endeavour and not to throw obstacles m their way. 

‘In tho last Legislative Assembly two Bills were introduced and discussed — -The 
Temple Enfciy Dill and tho ITntouchability Abolition Bill. Both these Bills wore 
intended to give equal status to Hie depressed classes with the other Hindus and to 
remove obstacles in tho way of such equality. What part did the organizers of this 
Yeola Conference play then in regard to these measures V Did not some of them 
help tho opponents' to these measures to strangle tho Bills ? Did not the chief 
opposer to these Bills and Hie stout champion of Hanaiana D harm a, Raja Bahadur 0* 
Erishnamachariar, call to his aid tho president of this conference and that he did not 
want temple entry and quote him as saying that tho dispute was not between the 
caste Hindus and tho depressed classes but betwoon tho caste Hindus and Mr. Gandhi ? 
The depressed classes havo every right to ask him whom ho over set any value on 
religion as a moans of social uplift ? Is it not a fact that ho opposed Mahatma 
Gandhi when he placed tho religious reforms before the economic V There is Mr, 0. 
F. Andrews testifying to this fact in an interview granted to tho “Manchester 
Guardian.” 

Tho depressed classes have every right to ask him whether he had ever before 
taken any interest in their religious life and given any hint that Hinduism as a whole 
was to blame for the social and economic depression of these classes ? Did ho ever 
take any part in social and religious reform movements in Hindu society before 
coming to tho conclusion that Hinduism is unroformablo, before taking upon himself 
tho responsibility of advising 70 millions o£ people to change their religion ? 

“It is to be noted that while ho gives the negative counsel that they should 
renounce Hinduism, as if it could bo done in a moment-— tho moment tho word is 
spoken by a single man— ho does not say in what direction they should move and 
what religion they should embrace in place of tho one they are called upon to 
renounce. What is the use of such destructive advice without a constructive proposal ? 
Whither does he want to lead the people V Does lie want to play the Moses in the 
Bible or of Eobek Dorshi— the less said about him tho better. One has only # to 
read Do Quincy’s classical story to realize the untold miseries resulting # in extinction 
to which he subjected Ms people and all for giving vent to his spirit or ambition 
and vengeance. 
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'Even now it is not too Into for tho president of Em Nimik Omforomm to say 
what religion he has m view— (liiistiamfv, Eoioastimm.an or Islam? 

“Tito immediate remedy that suggests if sell to me is Urn fobtl uHhdrnwal of Hit* 
legal and administrative ^cognition to the superstition of pollution. The laws as limy 
are administered to-day uphold those superstitious under t in? guise of piesemng peace 
and punish the untouchables who attempt to enforce their civic rights. On September 
dB last I introduced in the Legislative Assembly a Dili milled the Itemova! of Kuoiai 
Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus Hills him this, if parsed mio Act. will 
go a kmgMvay to remove civic and secular disabilities Horn which the depressed classes 
are suffering under the existing laws. This Jiill will also remove the ob< tael os created 
by the Lrifish India couits giving legal recognition to certain social customs and usages 
wJiieh enlightened public opinion regard a*, unjust, anti-social and irreligious 

It wo do not achieve social and religions equality m Hindu society it U not only 
the fault of the caste Hindus hat it is also imi fault. \io wo muted V If must bo 
acknowledged that the lack ot unity among those who speak in the, mime of the com- 
munity has had adverse effects on the rise of the community and has senouslv jeo- 
pardized the work on its behalf; and without unify among ourselves the interests 
ol the people are bound to suffer. I appeal to mv people to’ con misdate the commu- 
nity and stand united and work with patience and’ determination. If thin is done our 
success is assured. 

.‘I n< ?, w appeal to my peoplo not to be led away by the speeches 0 f people who do 
not really understand the inwardness of things. 

H appeal to them not to lend their support to men who for reasons of their 
own seek to undermine the solidarity of the community and to defeat the endeavours 
towards uplift ^ by setting up rival organizations and thus becoming rival loaders, 
whose only business nowadays seems to he to sow needs of di, maltsfaof ion, distrust 

a !! c i c ? ss , , l; 1 111 H 10 Il J‘ urts ^ 0,n * P oor mid innocent people, I am not at all 

poiturbod by the speeches ol such impulsive and vehement politicians, 

loose who are in actual touch with tlio depr< \ssed classes will hoc that they are 
through a stage in their history, when t !u*y begun to adopt ami adapt 
nZk nfj? 1 VS 8torn8 ’ ^piaonms i and worship as are suited’ to their social and mligious 
nt! fhatovery Chen, Mohalla and Hash line a temple ; where hitherto there 
UI i» n ° a V d a } v,>r '^ a l ) wnii noglee fed, there is a tendency for religious 

d?rn V ims ahm y and wear marks of religious devotion and this is 

^ . ' m sacred to us. It is our duty to preserve it 
lt ; do not want to cut away from the llindufold. We want a hotter 
fnat^TihuLa 3, of tho fact that wo are men equally with tfiumsolvos, the 

IB tll0 r r T ova J uMhjuehahility and our aim is to become 
an unsegiegated and uuquarauliuod part of tho Hindu suoleiyd 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

, A 1 ,'L 1 ? n ,d b i,?°i! n!KSIi ' 1 g llssos C'on£(>r«nf:,s was hold nf Rolitok cm tho 15th. Novem- 
tof f )r(MiU ^ 5n ^y ^wm (ihawL Oh. IChem Chand welcomed the 
Ja f, l s M‘ 0 ^b. He emphatically declared that tho H annum were not 
InnSHwLi n t Wi ff religion for political or social rights. Ho 

% « » ^boflkar h ^anty , a . n ^ ^npohtic advice given by him to Had j aim at 

mirPii ® m ? n L/mwfi m hm address quoted chapter and verso to show bow 
ZtMtnlPlP i* , m ,f a I )noloa « w«sro tho flovorinneni methods of calculating tho 

nL° : u Ai l 0 ! 10 ?° untouchables. Ho appealed to orthodox Hindus 

°r ^uudmbihty without oven a momenta delay. Ho exhorted tho 
ixanjons not to lose patience at a time when ago old harriei h ware fast breaking down, 

waifflai £?j lfo !°l lc0 again on Nov, 16 when resolutions concerning tho social* 
political and economic amelioration of the depressed classes were passed* The 
rejected Dr, Ambodkar’s unsound and suicidal advice to 
00 , n ^ c ; mn °d m unqualified terms the action of certain impetuous 
cor ** l 5 Hindu Bhastras to express their resentment The 

0T ir t n L ra l° a t ion * tho fact that such rash actions wore 

calculated to strengthen the hands of obscurantists. 
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THE ASSAM DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

i ,f Ir - , - z? - M - Mandal, presiding over the Assam Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Nowgunj on the 22nd. December 1935 said: The new constitution 
gives us some thing hut not all that wo desire or ail that wo deserve 
Hie number of representa fives granted in each province in the legislatures 
is not justified by the strength of the population. The necessity of representation hi 
Government services receives notice, bufc it is not as emphatically and as comptehen- 
sively guaranteed as we could desire. The new constitution gives us a represen- 
tation of some sort. It sets us on the road over which we have to travel. If 
we have to maintain our political existence, if we have to fight successfully in the 
inevitable contest to come, we must be on our guard and prepare oui selves bv 
teaching ourselves lessons of unity, co-operation and a healthy sense of dignity and 
self-respect. J 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr. Mandal said that if the reformers 
desired to abolish untouchability they could not only do so by an act of legislation 
as had been done m Japan. Centuries of pious talk would not achieve what a single 
act of legislation could do. ° 

He suggested the opening of a common fund exclusively devoted to the propaga- 
tion of culture among thorn. Demands should be made on the Government in a 
constitutional way for earmarking a certain amount of money warranted by the 
strength of their contribution to the Treasury for educational uplift of the depressed 
classes. He advised that the masses should get the light typo of education 
which should be in the direction of practical pursuits of' agriculture and 
allied industries. 

Keforring to Dr. Arabedkar’s announcement regarding the contemplated change 
of religion, Mr. Mandal said that it was in a fit of generous self-assertion that the 
declaration had been made and that it should bo taken literally as an individual 
desire to change Ins creed. Mr. Mandal suggested that instead of chalkin* 
out an isolated line of their own, they should follow the sense of the whofi 
community. u 


The Democratic Swaraj Parly 

A mooting of the Democratic Swaraj Tarty was hold at Akola on the 1st. August 1935 
It was not open to the press, but an authorised statement was issued bv Mr AT O 
Kelkar . J * 

About 27 members were present. Dr , Moonje and Mr. M 8 Amu were 
to-day enrolled as members of the party and Dr. Moonje was elected to the central 
council in place of the late Mr. Karandikar, Mr. Kelkar withdrew his resignation 
from the presidentship of the Party till the next annual meeting. S 0 

The draft manifesto, which _ had boon prepared after consulting Messrs. M 8. 
Am®, JT. 0, Kelkar, B, &, Moonje, Jamna das Mehta, L . B. Bhopatkar, (?* A Quale 
and others was then road and discussed With certain changes, the manifesto was 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. Kolkar and Aney should annroaeh 
the exeoutivo committee *of the Nationalist party, with the draft, to see whetlmr^he 
two parties could join together to form an All-India Party. It was also resolved 
that the hnal result of negotiations should be put for sanction before the annual 
mooting which will bo held m the first wook of October in Khandesh 

The following is the manifesto of the Democratic Swaraj Party 

After urging that “we have felt during recont years that there is a growing 
tendency in the Congress towards rigidity m the choice of means and methods m 
evidenced by the cliangos introduced and proposed to be introduced in tho Congress 
Constitution at the last session at Bombay,’ the manifesto concludes that “there is 
real need and scope for a well-defined All-India Party, having the same ideal and 
objective as the Congress, but which will avoid the rigidity referred to above. 

for such a Party exist in the country to-day in the 


in the 


f7 wuvu « au uio uu uncry ra-aav iu 

ss Nationalist Party, started by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya last year, and 
Democratic Swarajya Party, working already in the Provinces of 6. 


P,, 
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l A.KOLA- 


Na<mur Berar, Maharashtra and Bombay. And wo urge that both those should act 
fs one compact oigamsation identical, in aims and motimds, d‘W oil to the Co n'Ue.v. 
ideal, and yet distinct from tho Congress when not in agreement with ita policy n 

pr °|he m mMifesto thou goes on to arum tho iiropos-d pa, ty s a„r.vmeni with tho 
aims and ideals of tho Uongress with lvgaul to winch him own, the party 'W it_ 

must take a line different from that of tho Congress in Hit; follow mg mattjin . 

It will 

1. Oppose Coinmunalism in any form in public aii.urs. 
o Endeavour to got repealed the so-callou ( onimunnl Awaul , , 

3’ Deal with tho problem of Indian States, ‘‘more particular, y with thii tvjire- 
sentation of tho States’ subjects in tho coming K'deral Log 1 data re and giant to 

them fundainenta^ n^hts. sor , ara te provinces on communal ooiisMoulions or of 
mwinccs receiving suibsitlios from the ‘centra! (lo.-onimoi.t . an support the errnu- 
separate provinces on cultural and linguistic bases 1 wdl-Mipportnig and 
support demand made for separation of Karnataka, Bcrar and Andhra as separate 

provinces.^o ^ recognise religion, soot, race or cade a: a basis for preferential 
frADfrmmt m the matter ol francium 1 , icpnssuntntion or rimilojMt'ur. 
tie f C Mvo C afo T policy of miMrtmmm by io-uoUuro m Hv.mis watlyr#, 
reserving to itself the right of dee u ling whctUor a j^ultoular quotum ,s H n ^ lum ‘ 

° U V° r Where differences of opinion exist between the Tady and the Congress, to 
pAm 0 if nossibio, to an nndorstmuling. t . , 

T The party btauds for acceptance of offices, under favourable mrcum, dance..; m 
order that reactionary elements may not secure the control of the imudunei v of flic 
Stafo and use that machinery to tho prejudice of National mimed. I.ut it will support 
tinn-accontanco if tho country’s interests required lie adoption of lUioli a policy. 

° The" party pledges itsolf to ttio uplift of working classes both agricultural and 

industrial. organise foreign propaganda in order to oxp<p! the true 

character of British Imperialism in India and will enlist the sympathies of Inter- 
national organisations in tho National struggle for freedom. , _ , , . 

Tho party will encourage Military and semi-Military training through educational 
institutions and volunteer organisations. , . 

"With a view to carrying out tho above objects on a Nation-wain scale, it is 
suggested that tiro existing Congress Nationalist Party should «j regarded ns a 
nucleus. Tlio Dumocratie Kwarajya Baity should Ini one provincial branch to carry 
on the party work in tho four Murat hi -speak mg tracts. Nagpur, Iternr, Maharashtra, 
Bombay island. The Democratic Kwarajya l'arty should have autonomy to frame its 
rules and regulations for tho sake of carrying 011 tho common policy iw well as any 
additional programme of its own in those provinces. . 

Wo further suggest that the Executives of both parties should moot early to 

cSusten^tho 1 manifesto stated that “tho policy embodied in this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical as the most progressive nationalist iambi dew re and urges 
in its justification, tho rigidity of tho Congress, saying that “the Congress bauue s 
becoming too narrow to cover honest dissentients and prevents them from oiTeimg 
their services at tho foot of tho nation within its fold.” 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

Tho second Session of the Congress Democratic Bwarnj Party Conference com- 
menced at Cbnlisgaou (U, P.) on tho 10th. November 1935, under tho presidency of 
Mr. M. 8. Aney, who m tho course of his address said:— 

“The Congress has rocontty given up its 50-yoar-old policy of fostering a spirit 
of NatioSm; and thoir aequiosconoo in, the constitution, based on anti-mtionat 
and unjust linos would bury Nationalism alive. Tho Domooratio .Party would, there-* 
fore, continue tho agitation and try to remove tho defopis hi the Congress wh oh 
was fast becoming a sectarian institution since too much stress was being laid ou the 
means rather than the objective.” 
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Proceeding, Mr. Aney urged the immediate removal of tiie defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and the banishment of the fatalist mentality that; 
was the feature of the politics of the day. lie also advocated that Democrats should 
take up the cause of the States’ subjects and by agiUtion convince the Congress of 
the justness of their cause. In conclusion, Mr. Aney appealed to the Congress to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

The Conference adopted resolutions mourning tho deaths of Mr. Karandikar 
(of Satara). Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr. Mhaisadcer (Amiaoti), 

A resolution urging that the party members should participate in the Congress 
Jubilee celebrations, was passed. 

Another resolution charac tensing the New Reforms as being calculated to tighten 
the grip of imperialist domination m India, and trusting that the next session of 
the Congress would approve of Office Acceptances under favourable circumstances, 
was also adopted. 

By another resolution, the Conference condemned the repressive laws and urged 
the immediate release of all political prisoners. 

The Conference supported Dr Moonju’s scheme for a military school. 

Mr. Af. S. Amy was elected as President and Mi. Janmadus M, Mehta as 
General Secretary of the Party. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. I!. V. Patasfcar , Chairman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, referred to the political situation in the country and said:— 

There are so called political parties m the country whose very nomenclature 
shows that they are communal. It is no good and will serve no useful purpose to 
vilify such parties or to condemn them in and out of season. By gentle per suasion 
and pressure even they aio sure to lo.su then* communal character. As an instance 
in point I might refer to tho non- Brahmin party of our Presidency. Whatever 
may have been tho justification for tho existence of such party in the past, I am 
sure its members are even now beginning to realise the gravity of their mistaken 
ways and even if they retain that name out of sheer tradition. I am sure, they 
will have soon to fall m with the ways of tho other political groups from whom 
they claimed to differ and still claim to do so. It is equally necessary that there 
should be a common understanding regarding common questions of national interest 
between such a party and other pailies. We cannot afford to ignore the sentiment 
behind such a party" and it would be highly prejudicial to national interest not to 
have regard for the sentiments and tiaditions of all ike different groups in tho 
country. Every party must remember that abuse moans a rotm n of th same and 
that by such means wo only prolong the day of our independence. 

One of tho mam conditions of the membership of our parly is that every member 
must be a member of the Indian National Congress, admittedly the premier political 
association of our country. It owes its present position of prestige as much if not 
more to those who have boon responsible for the last two generations in roaring and 
conducting it as to those who are its present office-bearers. Our > goal is the same 
as that or Indian National Congress, We only differ in some of tho programmes 
now proposed for reaching that goal. Our differences have now been practically so 
narrowed down that it should not he difficult to reach an millerstanding with 
regard to them. 

The new neutral attitude of tho Congress with respect to tho question of the 
so-called Communal Award is one of the outstanding points of difference between m 
Communal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
us to develop into a united nation. The Award has now come to stay at least for 
a considerable time, whether we like it or not, and tho question of its rejection is 
now past. Tho only alter native, bo fore us now, I soo no reason why wo should 
not all unite in finding out a suitable common formula for its substitution, and in 
trying to reach and work for tho same. 

The Indian National Congress having now realised the utility and tho desirability 
of sending representatives to the legislatures and having given up tho attitude of 
leaving them in tho hands of the reactionary elements, 1 might say that it is a 
triumph of our principles which wcdreld and adhered to* in times when this programme 
was condemned as anti-national. On this point again the Congress is now at 
any rate with us in principle, Tho further questions that arc now being agitated 
are the questions of the purpose for which representatives are to bo sent to lire 
legislatures, and the question of the acceptance of office. 

a 
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must differ according to the cinsmnstaucesi m each province llioto can lot ■ ® 
SoTfor all provmcos in India. There is enough tune during winch tins m.iUu 
oau'be decided m each province according to .circumstitucen w uch prove idie o. 

Concluding Mr. Patawkar referred to the ideal of the l ally, lie sum, y u { f -j 
i ivive ulreadv said is a party of Congressmen, and though wtj diilei u i ouhun 
details" from the programme of the present Congress <h!ieml f 
hostile and never mean to bo hostile to the ideal and goal of the Cm*, 


The Andhra Swarajist Conference 

s^iisiaf™ "s. 

had helped to divest the Congress of all those features which wmii 
rospousillo for curtain Nationalist purlieu deciding to koup out of it. Now that a 
fh JL niunrtiorw had been el miniated, ho urged no shibboleths, no sense or 

SStUBd^Btol iutUo way of rallying nil oppusitwu to Oovorwnout mto a 
single solid mass in tl»o Congntss.” _ . 

Tho conforouco commonuud its wndon in tho afternoon in bn Durga Kala Mamur, 

*M Hint tlie ^ Indian 

National Congress must always he, till tho country achieved freedom, the common 
nktform on which all Nationalist parties should endeavour to stand. the Congioss 
tffKno ^ poTS institution of fifty years’ growl h and the reputahon that wlm m 
aohievod undor its banner, as a lighter .for freedom, must ^ p»do to nnv InUiaa 
however much ho may differ m tho opinions on matters of moment, iho Cong it, ss 
lias for fifty years been the Opposition in India of His Majesty s British Oovoriimmit 
S i irvln’iblo Hftcrilte aait iiMlw duty of its leaders ami leaders outside 
who sympathise with its outlook to # make it available and to use it as the nation b 
voice 1 in its progress from point to point. No shibboleths, no souse of prestige should 
stand in the way of rallying; all opposition to Uovemmout mto a single solid mass Is 

^°Mr! U SarY$arvo t/i anui Rao, proceeding, referred to the attempts being m ado to form 
info one single whole the Nationalists, tho ttusjumsi vista ami tho Democratic Swuraj l aities 
and said that there was not much that should divide those groups from tho O>i%iosa 
especially after it hud decided to outer the legislatures. Ihdur ring to 
emblem.* ho said ho would give perfect freedom to edbtn* aide to pi osh their views 
fn the same manner as n boundary dispute would bo discussed in tho usual course of 
business After ail, ho said, grievous wrongs might be righted whoa all agreed to sit 
together and thought of them m independent evolution. „ . , >. 1Trt 

s Mahatmaji, as ho loft the Congress, set a brilliant example of pohtioal action, Ito 
had S an experiment Cor whiilli he would lay down hm life. He 
except himself, none other had tho competence to eoiitimw 

left the Congress free to the man of another political inclmauon to toy tne r own 

ways ot^tfoa through legislatures and a pomftle Constt toont Assembly. 1W, ^ 

Sople, had had no effect m his immediate followers, who swore 

fhe Congress executive now continued to be manned by people who had no * n 

toe otai|ed programme of the Congress. Persons who behaved in the 

'with cSldji, should have left toe Congress along with him. Whan the 

changed, they should have transferred all the power of toe Congress to othei hands 
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and installed the Swarajya Party and the Parliamentary Board as the executive of the 
Congress. He alluded to the resolutions of the Congress m respect of military train- 
ing, the States’ People’s question, the Socialist programme and others and asked how 
many of the present Working Committee would go forward enthusistically to carry 
out those resolutions. 

Discussing the need for a functioning Swaraj Party at present, what it aims should 
be, Mr. Harisarvottama Rao observed : “Tho Swaraj Party lives and has its share of 
work to do. "While not opposing the Congress, at the polls, as long as it carries on 
work in the legislatures, this party must always be ready to take up fcfiat work when 
thrown up by the Congress once again. This party must be there to give its fullest 
support to all such changes in the Congress constitution as would keep it predomi- 
nantly political in its activities The Congress executive instead of thinking of the 
chances of its own nominees in the coming elections, may call a conferenco of all 
parties who stand by the piinciplo of self-determination and Constituent Asembly, to 
be passed through legislatures of tho country and accept such changes in the consti- 
tution that such a conference may suggest and leave the Congress in the hands of the 
executive that such a conferenco may appoint.” 

He appealed to all other parties, who felt with his Party to join the Congress 
forthwith as members and take it to the goal of self-determination by joint action. 
There could possibly be no objection which a solf-detcrmmist could now have to 
join the Congress. 

Regarding the demand for an Andhra Province, Mr Rao said if our ideal was 
our own rule in this country, the language of the land must bo the language of 
administration. The Congross had long accepted this dictum and acted upon it It 
was through a Constituent Assembly that this would be possible of achievement. 
If, in tho meanwhile, we wore able to get through the grace of a Secretary 
of State a technical Andhra Province, we should yet be far from our ideal 
of a linguistic piovmco in tho senses of carrying on the" administration through the 
vernaculars. Even a technical province miglit ho of some use as leading the way to a 
higher ideal. The speaker referred to the artificial differences between the drears and 
Kayalaseema and thought that they could be easily squared up by comradeship in woi k 
for the masses as in the present famine conditions in Kayalaseema. 

He then requested Dr. B. S. Moonjee to take the chair and conduct the deliberations. 

Dr Moonje then took the chair and delivered his presidential address. 

Presidential Address 

, Hr. Moonjo, at tho outset, thanked tho organisers of the Conference for requesting 
him to preside over the Conference. 

He traced the rise of Gandhiji’s influence iu the Congress and outlined tho circums- 
tances which led to tho Swarajist split headed by tho late Mr, C. R. Das. 

. Continuing, D?\ Moonje said : “We, (he followers of Mr. Das, have survived to 
witness tho full justification of his revolt and its ultimate fructification to-day in (he 
Congress being ultimately obliged to revise its policy and to go back to the eminently 
practical programme of actually capturing tho Legislatures ana considering the advisa- 
bility or otherwise of accepting the offices with an overwhelming bias in its favour. 
Taking a bird’s-eye- view, one feels that capture of Legislatures and acceptance of 
offices, should have been such a simple matter as to form the very dements of the 
practical politics of the Congress, 

lie congratulated tho Andhra Swarajists on having revived the Swarajist Party. 
Time had now arrived for all political parties in India, including oven the Congress, to 
put their heads together and evolve ways and means for combination and for present- 
ing a united^ front in respect of tho new constitution, which would soon be imposed on 
India. # But if the Congiess would not democratise its constitution and change its men- 
tality in respect of Muslim Communalism, the other Nationalist Parties such as the 
Swarajist Party, the Responsive Co-operation Party, the Congress Democratic Swaraj 
Party and the Nationalist Party should combine together and function separately 
from the Congress, preferably under one general denomination for tho aohievment of 
Swaraj. 

Proceeding, he said : Now the question is “What should be the nature of this 
Swaraj ?” Complete Independence, that is breaking away from tho Empire or owner- 
ship and partnership in the Empire on a completely equal status with the other com- 

f onent partners of the latter, that is, complete equal ownership and partnership? 
Personally, I am in favour of equal ownership and partnership, because, having invest- 
ted crores and erores of rupees from the revenues of India and having sacrificed 
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tiiousands and thousands of our men in jilting tlio battles of the Empire for its pro- 
gress and piospenty dm mg the last 120 jeais of Bntisli Rule in India, it is not wis- 
dom to give up oul claim to ownership and partnership m the Empire and forego our 
right to rule and administer the aliaus of the Empire tlnough a representative Impe- 
rial Assembly with membership reserved to each constituent partner, including India, 
on the basis of their respective populations. Ownership and partnership thus offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete Independence. Thus, I would insist on 
owueislnp and partnership m the Empire and if the other partners w 01 e then to desire 
dissolution. I would oppose it to the last diop of my blood. # Anyway, I would throw 
tiie responsibility for demanding dissolution on England with its implication of adrnitt- 


mg our rights to demand the return of the capital invested from the revenues of India 
plus compensation for the Indian blood spilt in building up the Empire, I have there- 


fore no doubt in my nund about my choice m the matter. 

Ho then referred to the attitude of Muslims towards the nationalist struggle ancl 

stated that all along the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi had placed an entirely 

artificial value on Hindu-Mushm Unity. Prominent Muslim leaders were openly 

declaring that thov had no belief m patriotism and were interested only in gettmg a 
dominant position tor Islam. In all hoe countries, ho said, the problem of minorities existed 
but in the affairs of the country the majority community < had the determining voice. 
The only special provision that was mado in tho constitution of those countries in 
the interests of tho mononties— mainly iti European countries —was that safeguards 
weio provided for the pioteetion of the leligion, language and personal laws oi me 
different minorities. Nationalism had boon interpreted in these countries not to mean 
a unity of all the different communities. Why should nationalism, lie ashed, m 

interpreted differently nr India? The reason was to be sought nowhere case than m 
the mentality of defeatism luclueed m the Hindus by tire political philosophy and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. To achieve true Hindu-Moslem Unity, we needed to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of self-confidence It was here and for tins 
special purpose that the Swarajists and the Nationalists had to step m. It was 
reserved for them, if they would foreseo then destiny, to give a bold load to the 
country in true and manly Nationalism. They must keep up tho struggle for bwaiaj 
by all legitimate and peaceful means. "While making up their mind to stand upon 
their own legs and disdaining to dopend helplessly _ on others, they should respectfully 
invito and welcome the co-operation of all, irrespective of thou* caste, c'^ccdo 
colour. They should combine and invade tho Legislatures and capturing the bovtin- 
ment, carry ’on the administration on these principles in such a way with a nrm nanci 
as to load tho minorities feel and appreciate that their true mtcrests lie not m 
separation from Nationalism and tho majority community but m ^°^ es H 1 a ^ ci . i f 0 ^ 
eo operation with them on perfectly ecpiai terms. “I seel sure, he said, that u we 
demonstrate our determination to carry on the administration on these lines, t ie 
Britishers are shrewd enough to amend tho constitution of their own accord, * T Wf 
earliest opportunity thinking that discretion is always the bolter paid of valoui and 
will leave ns free to manage the affairs of our own country as we like. , , 

“Now I should like to say a few words about a point, which, I know, is nearest to 
your heart and which you would want me to look at from your point of view. You 
want to have a separate Andhra Province of your <?wn. If Sindh is to bo 
to provide a permanent basis for communahsm in the general admimstrauon i ot the 
country, and also if a scheme of a fcdoration separate from . the Indian h edeiation 
called the Pakasthan, including Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind and W. 
Froufier Province is being openly canvassed for dividing India into Moslem India 
and Hindu India, you have every justification to claim a separate organisation of your 
Andhra Province. Orissa has been constituted into a separate province as a sot’- 
oil to tho separation of Bind, to keep-up a show of even-handed 
now, it is an uphill task beocauso the new India Bill has now been passed into an 
Aei But thoro is nothing more consoling than trying for a good cause. 


Adverting to tho question whether we should help Britain when engaged in r a war. 

—— 1 — days, that if England is ever involved 


Dr. Moon jo said: A cry is being raised, now~a~day r , ™ ___ , 

in war, India should not help* England and should refuse to supply men, money and 
material Now let us analyse the situation and see how we Hindus stand m this 
respect. Broadly speaking, there are twenty-six crores of Hindus in ■ T?aia 
orores of Muslims. Muslims have no caste system and are not vegetarians while 
Hindus have caste system and are mostly vegetarians. Moslems, therefore, can 
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will not have the same value and force as the Muslim voice. But the Moslems have 
made an alliance with the Britishers who have already purchased their friendship »y 
giving them the Communal Award. , , . , M _ ... , , 

In short, the point is — Do the Hindus possess the woith which the Britishers value 
and want most in times of war but cannot command without placating and bargaining, 
as the Moslems possess <fJ We must tram our people, 11 respective of whatever caste 
they mav belong to, in militarism so that the Butislieis may not he able to comman- 
deer without our willing consent and co-opoiation, neither our millions, that is trie 
Banias, nor our intellect, that is the Brahmins, nor our labour, that is our buclras, not 
our fighting men, that is our Kshatnyas.” 


The Bengal Provincial Socialist Conference 


The first session of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Conferonco was hold 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 21st. September 1935, under the presidency ot 
Mr. Jayaprakash Naram , and continued dehbrations fill the next two days. Ivu. 
Gtumida Uojumder, Chairman of tlio Reception Committee, in the course of Ins speech 
said : — 

Here in Bengal, wo have one particular problem which greatly exercises our minds. 
It is about the '2000 young men who are being kept indefinitely confined in jails with- 
out the semblance of a trial and the extraordinary powers with which the Government 
has armed itself to curb the freedom of associations or liber! y of speech m the press 
and on tho platform. . 

Bengal to-day is virtually an armed camp and many or tho districts are to ait in- 
tents and pm poses undoi martial law. The extraordinary powers have been used to 
suppress working class and students and youth organisations as well. In the district 
of Midnapore, even Congress organisation is banned. # 

These youngmen are being deprived of all opportunities of a creative social or poli- 
tical life * Many of them are now in jail for more than five years and when recently 
a movement for their release or open trial had been rapidly growing, the head ol 
flic Government came out with the suggestion that most of them who are agitating 
for elementary human justice, are themselves in the inner counsels oj terrorism. 
That is an extraoidinary defence to fail back upon where no defence at all is possible. 
Many of these detenus, we know, however, have boon active mombot of Congress 
and ’ Youth organisations. I know personality ten or ism to them was as much 
abhorrent as to mo. , t , ,, 

Tho terrorist method is completely alien to a socialist. But tho present policy 
of the Government in suppressing all movements for a hotter and creative life 
cannot be accounted for even by its most ardent supporters exeept for the fact that 
the desire for freedom cannot bo tolerated. But no Government on earth 
has over been able to suppress this unquenchable thirst for freedom for any 
length of time. ... , . 

The Congress Socialist Party has therefore given a lead to achieve this desired 
end and has accepted a programme of action for tho realisation of its ideals of 
a new State where interest of one class are not meant to be protected at the cost ox 
others. Congress Socialism to many minds may appear to be a new form of Socialism. 
But to those who have eared to know its ideals it will not appear so. Congress 
Socialists are not blind to tho realities of the situation and clo not therefore waste 
their energies in fighting over mere words. 

Tho Congress as It is now constituted may 
Imperialism, But it remains to us to mobilise 
Congress and bring them in a line with workers 

dose not mean a mere change of power, . 

I do not think it necessary to comment on the evils of ihp coming Reforms 
with Communal Award on one hand and Federal Legislature of Princes, mill-owners 
and landlords on the, other. They are the ingenuities of Imperialism meant to divert 

oirr . fttiAnttnn fram Vfua 'real iesn aq . .. . .... 


not of course be able to overthrow 
the really militant forces within tho 
and peasants to whom Independence 
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Here in Bengal a particularly pornicious system has been evolved giving the 
balance of power to the handful of European merchants which may be used to 
aggravate Communal bitterness. 

Our task with regard to the new constitution will be to wreck it not by accepting 
ministry and falling into the trap of political stagnancy but by our continuous struggle 
and devoted attachment to our ideals. "We havo no time to waste as the contradic- 
tions of capitalism are manifestly appearing in all the imperialist States that aie 
attempting to suppress the movement which is going to establish a new State for 
the exploited masses* 

Presidential Address 

In course of his presidential address Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan said 

Bengal, of all the provinces in India, has occupied a piemier political position. It 
has been in the vanguard of the country’s freedom movement since the beginning. In 
suffering and sacrifice it is easily the first province in the country. Even at the pre- 
sent moment, whole districts of the piovmce are subject to virtual martial law. 
Thousands of Bengal’s youngmen- some of them with the promise of the most brilliant 
careers— -lie wasting in jails, without as much as a charge having been framed against 
them in a court of law. 

The country has only recently begun to realise the gravity of the detenu question. 

But there remains a great deal to be done yet. The demand for the release of the 
detenus is still very feeble. Much more publicity is required to be given to this ques- 
tion than it lias received so far. And tho publicity should be extended to foreign 
countries also, particularly to England. Mr. 0. F. Andiews has already led the way 
m this dii action. He must be followed up by others. 

On behalf of my Party, I assure the people of Bengal, and the detenus particularly, 
that wo shall always stand by them and do all we can to help them. 

The question of the detenus is not the only outstanding problem in Bengal. Under 
the pretext of putting down terrorism, the Bengal Government has made all national 
and mass activities impossible. Many Congress bodies, Ehadi organisations, trade 
unions, peasant organizations, student associations, presses and publications have been 
placed under a ban. Those which are not actually banned have to live under the per- 
petual surveillance of the Secret Service. 

A non-political association should be formed, the business of which should be to 
defend the ordinary right of citizenship,— rights that arc enjoyed by every member of 
any civilized society. You have heard of the Civil Liberties Union of the U. S. A. 
which under the able leadership of Mr. Roger Baldwin lias done extremely valuable 
work. There are also many international organizations for the protection of the work- 
ing man’s rights and interests. 

This association which is suggested hero should also be on similar’ lines. It should 
be formed not of political workers but of leading jurists of the country ; eminent 
publicists and journalists ; women workers (for women are the worst sufferers) ; social 
workers, like some of those of the Servants of India Society, and so on. It 
should be an All-India body and should have intimate contacts with kindred foreign 
organisations, 

I shall take up next certain other issues which loom large in the political horizon 
of Bengal. 

Tho communal question, as it exists to day, affects only a small class, the class 
which is directly interested, purely for the gratification of personal ambitions and de- 
sires, in legislative elections and jobs and employments in the departments ^ of the 
Government. This class, taking advantage of broader causes of communal conflict such 
as exist in Bengal due to the economic circumstances I have already mentioned, seek, 
and unfortunately succeed, to give to their claims and wranglings a much wider sanc- 
tion than they would have otherwise possessed. 

- What is the duty of the “nationalist” in these circumstances ? 

The courses that suggests themselves to mo are : firstly, a total withdrawal from 
tho wrangling for legislative seats ; secondly, the linking up of the freedom movement 
with the economic straggle of the masses. , . ^ ^ , 

Now I shall touch a little upon the subject of unemployment m Bengal. Unemploy* 
meat is perhaps the most acute in Bengal. 

It is strange that in such an intellectually progressive province as Bengal provin- 
ci&Hsfn shoula be considered in certain sections, as a solution of the problem, the 
roots of which are very much deeper. Unemployment results from the maladjustment 
between production and consumption which is an irremovable feature of capitalist 
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society. It can be cured only when this maladjustment is cured, i. e , when society 
is recognized on a socialist basis. 

Now I wish to consider with you the attitude that we should adopt towards the 
New Constitution that has been forged for us by the imperial power. 

The Congress long ago gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 
direct action as its basic policy. The respective strength of the Liberal and Congress 
parties shows which has been the more fruitful and correct of the two. 

Direct action and constitutionalism are incompatible. The Congress cannot truth- 
fully profess its faith m the former, if it agree to work the constitution. 

Wo boli( 3 ve that legislatures have to no used only in order to strengthen and 
support that revolutionary work outside. For us there is no parliamentary work, 
as such. What Mr. Rajagopalaehari meant to say was that we must work there on 
approved constitutional lines. According to him our insistence, for example, on the 
slogan of the Constituent Assembly having been raised in the Assembly chamber, was 
misplaced tactics. That was a slogan which had to be raised outside at the proper time. 

Our whole conception of legislative activity u opposed to this. Wo hold that 
when wo go to the legislatures our purpose should be no only to indict constitutional 
defeats on the Government, but also to raise fundamental slogans for the purpose 
of propaganda, to relate the work within, to the day to day struggles of the masses 
outside, to expose Imperialism, to obstruct its working. 

Our work within the Congress is governed by the policy of developing it into 
true anti-imperialist body. It is not our purpose, as sometimes it has been misunder- 
stood to be, to convert tho whole Congress into a full-hedged socialist party. All 
wo sock to do is so to change tho content and policy of that organization that it 
comes truly to represent the masses, having tho object of emancipating them both 
from the foregn power and the native system of exploitation* 

Resolutions 

The following amongst other resolutions wore passed by tho Conference 

Tho Conference records its emphatic condemnation of tho Bengal Government's 
policy of detaining more than 2000 young men, detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of tho March last in declaring 13 working class, political and 
youth organizations illegal, of the continued ban on students’ organisations since 1931, 
of tho majoslunal action in several districts in prohibiting tho use of public parks to 
young men and compelling them not to stir out of their houses between sunset and 
sunrise, of the action of Felice Commissioner of Calcutta prohibiting ail open air 
labour meetings and of the hundreds of daily arrests mid questionings of person in 
the entire discretion of subordinate police officials. 

The Conference recommends to tho provincial executive of tho party to explore 
avenues of a systematic, determined, and united agitation against this. 

Tim Conference notes that curtain prominent Congressmen arc advocating acceptance 
of ministerial adieus under tho now constitution. In the opinion of this Conference 
Buck a policy would have disastrous oonnoquowjoft for the freedom movement m it 
would mean a compromise with Imperialism and working of the reforms and result 
In tho demoralization and disruption of tho Congress ranks and weakening of tho 
basis of direct action by strengthening constitutionalism and vested interests. 

This Conference therefore exhorts all Congressmen to actively disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this policy at tho 
Lucknow session of tho Congress. 

This Conference notes with appreciation tho recent agitation of the Indian public 
over the I fata- Abyssinian conflict and wishes to place on record tho estimation of the 
Abyssinian question and its bearing on India. 

The fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is the fight of all tho colonial peoples 
against imptmalmm* This Conference, therefore, sends Its fraternal greetings to the 
Abyssinian people in their heroic light* 

The uncampromining offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia further exposes the 
neewity of Fascism, for its existence to embark upon mad imperialist adventures* 
It shows that Fascism an an attempt to re-ostabilLsh capitalism is fraught with tremen- 
dous dangers to flic peace of the world. 

This Owifemmo mm) notes with alarm the imminent danger of a peaceful pone* 
trathm of Abyssinia by an Imperialist State like Franco* 

This Conference urgcii upm tiro League of Nations fa apply tho sanctions against 
Half lnI4 down under its Ommut® against m aggressor State* 
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m „ reas the peasantry is the last stronghold ot the bourgcoisio and whereas the 
i ..^Hnolitioal spokesmen of Uio bourgeoisie in the colonial country, dominated by 
thr^neasant population and feudal olomonts, mainly look upon tho disorganised and 
nn? ?X-clas P s-consoious peasantry as their principal support and as tiro working-class 

i TCtaX ml the class contradictions sharpen and more and moro manliest n 
struggle intensihes anu tim ciass^co t {or thoir support, this 

Peasant Unions all over the coantiy on 
^(flSsIs of efuss struggle in alliance with and under the ideological leadership ot the 
}Ll ^™nsoioufpiXa?rat is a main task of the Congress Sociahs Party, as by that 
o'Mmsahon clals and solid united front oE_ the workor and peasants, it is possible to 
nvovtlirow the present reactionary leadership of the Congress and attain the emauw- 
«I«nn of the tolling masses from Imperialism and indigenous ooonomw exploitation. 

1 fa This Confarenoe^furtlier resolves that tho said peasant unions be organised on tho 

to m 0f <^oeUatio™of P th°o e d^te°of peasants with uneconomic holdings and a morale- 
ymm for five years for the rest. . 1 

|| |hatno e rentfshould bo p^yablcf for^ffiings bolow tho minimum subsistence 

° f (iUlmimum living wages for agricultural labourers. 

Nou-alteration of land to non-oultivatmg classes. , , , 

(fi State Expenditure on Irrigation on a comprehensive plan to bo settled by 
fivnerts and tho restoration of natural drainage and wator channels, 
expeus ™^ d u sory froo primary education and provision for liquidation of adult 

ilM © a °ibolition of landlordism iu all its forms and tho tillors of the soil to be the 
mvner of the lan<l. 

( q \ Abolition of feual and somi-feudal lovios. 

(10) Freedom from attachment iu oxeoution of rent or money deqrees of hom%toad, 
agricultural resources and that portion of a peasant s holding v Inch is just sufficient 
to maintain an average peasant family. 


lie Nagpur Political Conference 


AoqIo difference of opinion between the Congress and Labour groups over tho ones- 

lion whether the Congress Labour Sub-pommitfceo should collaborate with a l ro- 
^AO'tiicspd Lobour organisations or only with institutions connected with the Ali-Iinlia 
Trade Union Congress, lod to rowdyism at the sitting of 'tho Nagpur Division I olxtical 
Conference held at Cliitnavis Parle, Nagpur on the 4th. November 1935. 



Rub-Committee sliouiu omy cuuawrubo wuu uw ”VT . . « 

onen session, the mover of the resolution included m it all rocognised Labour Unions, 
ffim Srs headed by Mr. R. S. Ruikar, President of the Trade Union Congress, 
followed bv Labour delegates staged a walkout, t ,, . 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred tho proceedings* An oleventh-ltour corn* 
nromise was, however, reached md on assurance from Congressmen that tho resolution 
wodd be amended to suit thoir purpose, tho Labour group returned to tho pandal 
The original resolution was amended and passed, , , 

Lth Poonamchand Ranka, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
detasta, said that the Conference had been convened to enable tho mtim to onU 
line the future programme which was essential owing to tho prevailing political un- 
certainty in the country. Expressing the view that acceptance of offices by Congress- 
mm wai detrimental to the country’s interests, Seth Poonamchand Banka exhorted tho 
Conference to chalk out such a programme as would enhance the prestige of tho Con- 
press and enable them to achieve the objective of comploto independence. 

In the course of Mb presidential address, Mr, 8am#urmnand said that the Govern- 
nn fwn bfttfAvft imdAr whose «over it was arming 1 ifBwf with re* 
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f i namely, terrorism and communism. As a Contras jman and BociuHsf, Ins 
behoved that ton 01 ism would not scenic India’s emancipation fiom foreign mlo. The 
terrorists psychology was entirely different Lorn the oidimn\ oiftmJor and called for 
uiuoront tt calmer it. Like Gandhism, terrorism was a pJiaso m their political life, I hat 
A\as now passing away, not because of the repiessive measures of the (>u\cnimnhL but 
Oeumi.se those who proiossod it weie outgo owing it. Both wore tactical exeunmeuf^ 
and toe country, through experience, had now gone on to higher strafe*' y. 

Imienmg to Communism, the President remarked that he saw no Tcason why n 
Communist should not bo poimitfed to propagate ids views. If Communism was un- 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to let it .mine into the open held 
and light for its existence with the other meeds. It was sure h> meet a siierdv 
end there, 1 J 

As regards acceptance of office, Mr Barnpm nauand wa ; of the opinion that if was 
uimeccssaiy where Congiessmen won* m a majority, because t!n-y <ould m-vk the 
constitution even without it and no legislative v \oik vuis possible without the 
turn ot the majoiily. Concluding, he poiuiod out certain mourns d< h cf *, m 
umsfituf ion rd the Congress and suggeded that the whole had,, of Com 
ship should bo changed instead of individuals 

finally, the Ihesident appealed for united action of ail da i eg of people lie said 
that our one goal was liberation of the country from the lmpeiiuhst \okc* and fc iv- 
gerietauou of India, m winch criterion ot human values will not he what n is io-dav, 


co-opera* 
the now 
member- 


diall yield place to willing nervism 


<• ' ***■ V/S liUiiltlU 

m which a mad scramble for means of subnsfom 
of all by all” 

Mr. M S. Atrnj wishing the Confmamcn success, said that he was glad that the 
Umforonoe gave an oppoitumty to the people of the Piovmeo b> eannss Ui«*m inlvm 
on the current political issues. Ho deplored tin# absence of the oflieiaf Congress from 
the Conic, renco and Imped that under iho guidance ol .Mr, Sumpunuunuid, whom the 
speaker Know as a fearless exponent of Jus views, the Conference would reach sound 
conclusions. Whatever their decisions, they should he productive of a iipinf of 
irmudiy co-operation among the workers, despite diifomme,, of opinion u 

(mncludiii'g Mi, Ahp.ij advised the gatherin'*; to conduct the dcliherat loir: in a man” 
uer likely to ormuro closer co-operation and unity between the various groups and not 
to bioadou the cleavage now exuding. 

Another resolution which invited much modlemenl dealt with tins mmim.vpianee of 
ofheos untier the new constitution, Two amendments were placed, one, advocator*' 
complete boycott of flu; Legislatures and tin* other favouring acceptance ol offices, Tim 
lonuer waig withdraw a, while the fatter was defeated, 

upprove<f^^ K ^ 1UM ^ UU * aV(mr ‘ n T uouueiLeuf ry, hut opposing acceptance of oilier, j was 

Resolutions urging the immediate release of ail political prisoners, Leitu.d ihdmuis 
and Bombay hoeialnsts, advocating the use of Hwadeslii goods and, condemning the 
Communal Award were passed by the Ooulmuwe, 


All India Journalists Conference 

Third Session— Calcutta— 17fch. & 18th. August 1935 

Tim Tliinl All-lrulia .Immuilmiu’ Omiforomu) mut in WHhinn at tin) Town Hall, 
Calcutta m the I7fch. Awgwti 1S35, under tlm presidentship of Mr* U. Y, 
mmitmttm.Alh) chief on I it or of the “Loader”, Allahabad, Tin ) proceedings were opened 
ly v f* n } ^whumnda OhaMerp, editor, Modern Review, The ddegaiew worn welcomed by 
Mn Mnnal Kmiti Lose, Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Lather Mi Si it at (Jutwifd ffona opened flies Rrciiti ox luhition in connect ion % v i 1 1 1 
th« coufemiec at; which about 700 papers from all over India published in dHToroitf 
toguagm mnlm mg the copy of Hammfmr Jharpun claimed to be fliti oldest but winch 
mum mm ml pubhcatiou mm mi view. 

4,2 
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Declaring the Conference open Mr. Eamammda Chat ter jco said : 

“Though capital punishment has cither been 1 amoved from the Stature hook or 
fallen into abeyance m very many civilised countries, it not only ovists m India but 
may be and has been inflicted on newspapers without any trial even by court martial. 
Securities are demanded again and again and finally there may come an extinction or 
the paper concerned and even confiscation of its press. It is often a long drawn aifair 
which the ordinary executions are not. 

“I have no doubt that this subject of capital punishment by instalments mfheted on 
newspapers will receive your attention.” 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Urinal Kanti Bose , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of 
his Welcome Address, said 

The laws affecting the press are so many and are of such complicated character 
that it is difficult even for a lawyer to find light and way through them. As a 
journalist has to bo a lawyer and everything else I shall try my best to state the 
laws as they are at present moment as briefly as 1 cam 1 shall not dive into past 
history but’ shall content myself by observing that besides the ordinary laws, sueh as 
those of sedition, libel, contempt of court etc., which affect the press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment with the scope and purpoit of 
which every journalist has to be familiar. They are : . , „ 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 1931, as amended by the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 
and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act 1934 ; (2) Slates’ Protection Act, i.934 ; 
(3) Princes’ Protection Act, 1922 ; (4) Foreign Relations Act, 3932. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, was an Act to provide against 
the publication of matters inciting to or encouraging murder or violence. The scope 
of the Act was, however, changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
1932, to one for the “better control of the press.” The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it. The change contemplated that the executive should have 
control of the press not only in regard to matters that could conceivably he construed 
as encouraging murder or violence but in all matters, the publication of which may 
not be to the linking of the powors-tliat-be. The Press Act was to be in force for 
one year only, but the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, extended the duration 
to tlie period of three years from 1933. The Criminal Law (Amendment) Act effected 
also other drastic changes in tho Act of 1933. The most important of these changes 
are in respect of section (4) of tho Press Act. That section has made it penal the 
incitement to or encouragement of the commission of any offence of murder or any 
cognisable offence involving violence or tho direct or indirect expression of approval 
or admiration of any such offence, or of any person real or feliticious, who has 

committed or is alleged or represented to have committed such offence. As was 

pointed out by several non-official members of tho Legislative Assembly, the expression 
“offence involving violence” was itself too wide, but little did tho members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat they would soon bo invited to swallow 
a camel For in the very next year they wore asked to pass what is known as tho 

Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which added to the list of offences mentioned in the 

Press Act very considerably. A whole senes of offences were made punishable under 
Press Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military 
naval or air forces of IBs Majesty or any police officer from las allegiance to duty, 
the bringing into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government established by 
law in British India or the administration of justice m British India, or the excitement 
of disaffection towards II is Majesty or tho said Government ; tho putting of any person 
in fear or causing him annoyance and thereby inducing him to deliver to any person 
any property or valuable security or tho doing of “ any act which ho is not legally 
entitled to do ; tho encouragement or incitement of any person to interfere with 
the administration of the law or the maintenance of law and order or tho commission 
of any offence or tho refusal or delay in tho payment of land revenue, tax etc. ; tho 
inducing of a public servant or a local authority toj do any act or the forbearance or 
delay in the doing of any act connected with tho exorcise of his public functions or 
the inducing of him to resign his office ; the promotion of feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects ; the prejudicing of recruit- 
ing of persons to serve m any of His Majesty’s forces or in the police force or tho 
prejudicing of the training, discipline or administration of any such force. Those, as 
• you will m% ate almost bodily lifted tom tho Press Ordinance of 1930, 
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Most* of these offence:;, you are aware, come under tiro ordinary law of the land. 
The law com to ate always open to ii> such offences committed h\ any body and ^ ji 
newspaper 01 a journalist has no room lights I ban those enjoyed by an ordinary citi- 
zen. [Jut apparently it did not naif the propose of the power-.- Dial -ho that 
offences should ho tried in the, icgnlar way in oidmary com so under the ordinary 
legal pi oooduro. They intended that, judicial decision and judicial procedure should bo 
substituted hy executive act ion, 

Rtvtls’ Pnomnov A<t 

The Fit ales’ Protection Act (1931) linn also amended the Indian Pn\ (l ; < v 

Powers) A < d , 1031, hy dealing new offences It bui m ido ptmr bahle the hrincjn", 
Info hatred or contempt oi wiping disaffection lowed, the admim h.itout esfahliolnd 
in any State in India The piooedme for bringing ft home to the ofiending paper that 
it had transgressed the limits is the same as in the \* t <d 1031 The provisions rela- 
ting to the press in this Act were to lie in force only hi! the Pier; AH, of 1031 
lasted, thatjs, til! 1933. The, Ih moos’ Protect ron AH, 193d, has piaH wally been a dead 
iHfer, hut it has not boon repealed. 

Finally, the Bengal (luminal Law ( \m«MuIni» nt) \H. v.hmh has application us tiro 
province of Bengal only, hv its pi ess Hanses has Mill fmihroy extended the, lid, of 
offences mentioned in the Press Aid as meddled hy the Criminal Law ( \mendment) 
Act, of 1932, Tfiis AH, unlike the Press (Emergency Rewem) AeL 1931, and the 
Criminal Law ( Amendment) Act, 1932, is a pei mairouf Aef and is not due* to expire 
this year, though I believe that with the expiry of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, tin’s Bengal AH will praHmallv he inopeiativo so fur an tiro press 
clauses are concerned. The Bengal Act crouton certain new offences which are not to 
Im found in the other two Acts, ft piolnhits the, publication of eertain information 
which is an euphemistic word for news. LH. me quote from Section (0) of the AH.y— 

“The loeal Boxernmeiit may, hy notification in tiro local official BnzeHoo prohibit 
either absolutely or subject to such conditions and lost, notions as may he specified in 
the notification. the publication in any newspaper, news-sheet, pamphlet, leaflet or 
other documents of any class of information which, m tiro opinion of tiro focal 
Bovermnont, fends to excite sympathy with, or .secure adherents to. tiro terrorist 
movement.” 

It has also been made punishable foi any newspaper to give any inforroHion, that 
is to say, new s, m contravention of a not ific.it ion published under tiro section quoted 
above. I need not entei into other change,-,, they ,nv of |e;s importance. 

Tiro Foreign Relations Act { 1932) makes if punishable the publication ol nnv nutter 
defamatory of a Rider ol a State outrode but adjoining India or of the eon mf or mu* 
or principal Minister of stub Ruler and tondnm to prejudice Pro mainlenaiiee of 
friendly relations between His Majesty's Boverumenf and the government of wmh 
State. The reason that Aids Howell gave for hurrying through fids mearoue n that, 
nnlesK it was promptly passed, umvsfndned criticism of foreign States “might lead, 
to a civil war or overthrow of tiro existing order of society,’ 1 ,foiu nulisfs in 
India, 1 believe, had never any suspicion that they wielded su< tremendous j rower, 
ft was flattering to ho told that they had that power, hut there is a Bengali saying 
which means - Him sly o m Hat tors to gain Jits ends.” tinder tiro Act tiro magistrate 
who tries iho offence ‘has not merely to divide on tiro defamatory character of Pro 
offending matter, —and this without the presence of any representative of the State 
supposed to have been provoked into unfriendliness to our own, but also on tiro fad 
that the matter actually tended to promote unfriendly relations between that Statu and 
our own, To do so it Is not enough that Jro shouhl he mi export on international affairs, 
for that itself would not help him to arrive at the conclusions to winch the pmiroeo- 
firm would invite him, hut lie maid, he in the umdidwicu nt the Foreign Office of our 
own Boveruimmt supposed to have boon olTondud. The Aid is, in fuel, an at, tempt to 
restrict the liberty of tfie press in Hie discussion of foreign affairs except in Urn 
manner approved by Bovernmont. 

I do not propose to lake much of your time In entering into nn exiiausfivo eomrrroiit 
cm tiro Prosit AH, (1931) as it; has been modified hy the Htibfuvproni Ants, I shall only 
note some of the silent, arguments that have boon advanced against tiro Act; 

(a) Tiro printing trade in assumed to bn a dangerous business and a new press line 
to start with a halier round its nook. Tin* AH provides for soromfy to fro taken 
from n new press at Hro diaorotion of a magistrate. Tiro conductors of tiro trow press 
aro to bo cut their good behaviour for a fmrhd of three months at, Bio eml of which, 
if it Is found that they have behaved ihommjlvo» to tho salmfirotiim of tiro litito gods 
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of Hi© police, they would bo ontiilod to approach i lie magistrate fox a to fund of ilicir 

deposit. ^ w | io | Q gorics 0 £ 0 ff e nces have boon bi ought under cxtiaonlinaiy laws which 

substitute executive fiat for judicial decision. , . . , , . 

o) Tho provision for appeal, as lias been held by some of the highest judicial tri- 
bunals of the land, is largely miruotnous, some of the important clauses ot the 1 less 


Act being too wide ; , „ , , , . . , t 

(d) The High Court, sitting as the only appellate court, has no jimsdiction to in- 
viso tho order of the magistrate in regard to the amount of the securities, Inst and 
subsequent, demanded by the magistrate ; . . , .. 

(o) Tho clauses relating to the forfeiture of tho printing press are too drastic *, 

(f) The keeper of the printing press and tho publisher of tho paper, oven when 

they happen to bo one and the .same person, are required under the same older to 
furnish separate securities *, , ^ ,, , . . . t , v)n 

(g) The Dress Act as amended by the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1AU, 
makes the publication of even correct nows punishable under a clause that is too wide 


m its scope ; ... . , . 

(h) The Press Act, as amended by tho States’ Protection Act, 193d, has placed res- 
trictions on the Press m India in regard to publication of nows and of comments on 
the administration of Indian States though it is well known, that most of the 8 tares 
are run on autocratic principles and do not allow publication of what would be consi- 
dered permissible comments in British India on their administration. Thus tho Indian 
Princes in tho administration of their States enjoy a degroo of immunity from criticism 
which oven tho British Indian Government does not enjoy. 


The Homo Member’s pledge that Government did not propose to go beyond tho 
actual necessities of the case or change tho objective of the Press Bill which was to 
deal only with violent or murderous propaganda was forgotten ami power was now 
sought to bo taken to have control over tho entire press not only in regard to writ- 
ings calculated to encourage terroristic crimes, but in regard to writings of every other 
description. Sir Cowasjeo Jehangir had a vision of the coming events, for ho said m 
course of the Assembly debate on the Press Bill that Government wore to see that the 
Bill when passed did not become an instrument of terror to the journalists of India, 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s words wore equally prophetic. lie protested at the manner m 
which Government had placed its “double-faced and deceptive measure professing to 
control violent writings but really aimed at taking control of tho entire Press.” 


Operation oe Laws 


I cannot speak from my personal experience of all the different phases of tho 
operation of tho Press Laws in other provinces. From tho way in which securities 
are demanded, I can well imagine that the bludgeon falls as heavily in Bengal as in 
other provinces. But m Bengal we have the privilege of being “advised” by* a Press 
Officer, a privilege denied to other provinces. A sum of Rs. 23,200 was provided in 
the Budget and tiro Officer was appointed m 3930. In tho course of a note eh ciliated 
to members of tho local Legislative Council and a copy of winch was supplied to Gov- 
ernment, the Indian Journalists’ Association thus described the modus aperandi of tho 
Press Officer’s directions given almost Xiom day to day, but tho following will give you 
some idea about the way in which tho Press Officer has been using his powois ; — 

(a) Nows that is allowed to be published m the papers of all- India circulation in 
other provinces is not allowed to bo published m Bengal newspapers of similar circu- 
lation. It has sometimes happened that provincial newspapers that are sold in Calcutta 
contain news that the Bengal papers had not boon allowed to publish : 

fb) Correct and authenticated news of a particular kind is not allow'd! to be 
published and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a manner us to make tho news 
often misleading ; 

\o) Display of nows of certain character is not allowed ; 

(d) Detailed directions are given as to the printing types that aro to be used In tho 
headings and body of the nows and for tho exclusion of certain expressions such as 
"arrest of ladies and Moslems’ from headings of news ; 

(o) Double-column headlines of certain news aro not allowed ; 

(f) Detailed directions aro given as to the arrangement and position of columns 
of news : 

(g) Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of tho Bengal Legislative 
Council are not allowed to be published in full but are censored ; 
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fhj Pi ofooiliii^n in law ecu ids of Civil Disobedience ease:, and of eases involving 
he inrisni am not allowed In ]>n published in Pill but, m a mu dialed fonn and, aft hi 
t he cam of the , statement of Muse Buena Das, accused in the Ouvomor Shoot mg ease, 
the ^Statesman” w as allowed to publish passages in that statement m regard to wlueo 
strict diicviions were given to the Indum daily ncwfpapois that tlrny v. ere not to 
publish them. fr 

{}) Legitimate criticism ol policies and actions of Go\ ernment and Government one* 
cials aro objected to.” 

In the days the Civil Disobedience Movement was in full suing one of the direc- 
tion, s of the Press Officer to the newspapers Mir. that 1 1 reposting beating by the 
police of members of processions taken out oi of prime Modems held m defiance ol 
the Police Commissioner's ciders in the City of i 'aloud n os in the mofn^al towns 
and ullages, the word “assault’ was not to b* m? ol, Pm u1mo,i that c.j.dd he m.oncfl 
was that the police dispeised the unlawful a i enh]\ 01 mewl In a “mild lathi -charge, 
though as a sequel to such mild charges people Iiad oitmi to i>e tal.eji to hospital and 
sometimes more mo Ions consequences hriouod 

“(ienemlly speaking,” the no!*' of the Jouruali a / V moiatum eonrindes, the, 1 ress 
Officer will not allow to he published an;> alio, rat >oos of uiong done by the pollen with 
the result that newspapers do not venture lo publish thunci ulmh may, m an v way, 
offend his notions of what the press may publi ,hri , 

It is true that the, Piess Officer no longer urns so nm of the dsny tenr* of the mnd 
given. above, A s a matter of I act the Bengal Irina h.H adapted Used to the rouveim 
lions established by the Press Ofheei, It ]uu.<t not ho supposed, however, that he him 
ceased to give his “advice” allege! her. As a mutter of bed, In, advieo with the 

same gene rush \ as in the last few ( \ cars, though .the nature of ip has been changed 
according t,o his conception of the necessities ot the present situation. Thin tlm papers 
are warned as to the rmisequem es of publishing news t and comments regarding Pie 
hunger-strike of detenus and incidents that take place in connect inn with the punish*- 
meiil of detenus in jail. Sometimes the Government homes orders over the head of 
the Piess Officer, Thus it was only recently that publication of news about the obser- 
vance of the “Detenu Day” was prohibited though ilm notices eft;,, of the meetings to 
bo held were allowed to lie published for dajs together. 

IVwpiuioN er Pimnuuv. ; or Li.n"i,\Tmmr. 

A mailer of eonstiiutional importune© that arose out of the mdur*' of eeiwonriup 
thul is eternised over the piess in Bengal requires arg imb-pemleuMrejitment, I mean 
the question of privilege of the prei-s in connection with tin* publication of proceed- 
ings of the, Legislature. Certain proceedings ol the Indian Legislative Asembty were 
severely censored in the course of transit to the Calcutta I ‘re's. On an adjournment 
motion* m the Assembly, the question was definitely raised w briber the freedom of 
speech secured to the members of the Legislative Assemh!> by the Government, of 
India Act, extended to the* publication of their speech©, in the pr*** ro. The question, an 
originally raised, was whether Section fri of Onliwme© No, U of Ihd- -Ann Ordinance 
to confer special powers on Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining 
law and order,”— or the Press Act of Jff.Ti took away the freedom of the press in re- 
gard to the publication of the report of the speeches of the members of the Assembly, 
Hh* flames Orcrar at first contended that an Ordinance was a law and the question, gn 
his opinion, was what the actual effect of the law was, Following the usual practice 
of high officials when they had themselves in a quandary, the Dome Member tried ( h 
shrink the responsibility of stating the, view of Urn Government in regard to the effect 
of the Ordinance on the publication of reports of speeches of members by newspapers. 
Eventually, on being pressed by the I 'resident, Mir Ik L Miller, then ^ Law Member, 
gave his opinion in writing thus as to the effect of the law on the subject ; “In my 
opinion, the Ordinances have made no change in tho ordinary law Of the land in the 
matter of publication in the public press or otherwise of tho proceedings of the 
Legislature,” 

Tho Ordinances have made no change In Dm ordinary law of tho land. Hut what 
Is flic effect of the Indian Press (Enroraowsv Powers) Act 11131, as amended by 
tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, 11)32 y Tim English law fs clear on tho ^ point and 
1ms been hud down in the celebrated case of Wasim m Walter by Chief Austro© 
Cock burn, Provided tho report is fair and is published without malice, up action for 
libel in muintemibK Tho Court in that mm hold, that 1C any person pub- 
lished a report of what happens in tho Parliament at a time when flic public 
are admitted and tho report Is fok, ho & not liable In the action at tho suit of any 
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Tierson who happens to bo affected by something libellous in the report Tho reason 
s tho inclement proceeds to say, such reports aio pint of the ordinary business of 
pailiamentary life and whatever injury is caused is unavoidable and no blame is 
mputablo to the reporter or to the publisher or to the author. Iho same, piesumably, 
is or should be the law in India. But one cannot be suio.m legard to such matters. 
Tho question was also definitely laiscd in tho Bengal J^slahvo Council, during the 
discussions on the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment lull, 10>2. Division was taken 
on a motion m connection with tho Bill. The Press Offieoi I’i 0 ^ 

lo publish tho Division List. The question being rased, Mr. 1,„ N heul, Home 
Member, slated that Oovernment had no intention of taking the powers they piopused 
to take m tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in order to mohibit tho puMiea- 
tion of the proceedings of tho Legislature But what ho said almost immediate y 
afterwards virtually ° negatived this intoution. “What they wanted to cheek, he 
declared, “was publication of these privileged utterances by an ; n'i esponsible moan m 
such a manner as to poison the minds of the young men. Iho Homo Mi mbc i 
further added that “it was very easy, with all tho tricks of the journalists tiado, by 
leaded headlines, by tactical jnxta-position, by omissions and additions hoi e there, 
entirely to misrepresent statements made on tho floor of this House m peifectly f ood 
faith and without the slightest intention that they should bo mod in .that .way. i 
presume, the prohibition of tlie publication ot the Division List i\as to piovout 
journalists from playing their usual tricks ! 

By fifty-five votes to twenty-four the Assembly passed the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Bill. I do not know what tho majority of the non-official Indian elected 
mombsis thought, but if any section of them wore under the belief that the Govun- 
mont would, in the actual operation of the Act, limit it to its avowed objective, which 
was to control wiitings inciting to violence or murder, they were sadly mistaken. 
They had given the Government an inch as they thought, but they were soon to 
discover that the Government would take ail oil from them. This happens whenever 
the Legislature has boon persuaded to arm the executive with oxtraordinar v powers 
in tho good faith that those poweis would not bo abused. As a matter of fact those 
powers have almost invariably been abused. One very striking illustration of such 
abuse of powers has boon furnished only recently in the action of the Govointnont ot 
India in demanding securities and forfeiting the securities of a large ntinibor ot papeis 
throughout India lor having published nows or having commented upon ^ 
mont measures taken m connection with the earth-quake disaster at Quetta. l ie 
action has been taken in every case under tlie Press (Emergency Poweis} ■Act. The 
offending writings were an encouragement neither of terrorism nor of Civil Disobedience. 
Tlieie was no emergency that could justify such summary and swift action, If the 
papers had by their comments or by the news that they had published excited hatred 
or contempt if the Government or committed any other offence, the ordinary law 
was there and the ordinary legal machinery was available for . the Government to 
move and have the offending newspapers punished, but this obvious course was not 
adopted and since the Press Act was near at hand, it was applied to pmiish t bo 
offending nowspapors. The temptation to use extraordinary powers has always pi overt 
irresistible to the bureaucracy. I would therofoi'o earnestly request the mem >oi s oi 
the Legislative Assembly, when they will be asked to reenact the I ress (Lmergeiicy 
Powers) Act on tho expiry of its term even in a modified or milder form, to remem- 
ber what has happened in tlie past. They have a precedent in the Prmces 1 rotoction 
Bill fho introduction of which was refused by the Assembly. The viceroy had to 
certify tho Bill and had it passed by the Council of State, 

Our demands are that the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, as it has boon amended 
bv tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, 3 932, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1034, and the States’ Protection Act, 1934, should not be renewed m mj i 3b ape or 
form, and that press censorship and all interferences with the discretion of the 
editors fa the publication of news and comments should bo done away with* iho 
Press should be left to take the consequences of the violation of tho ordinary laws of 
the land. It should be as free as tho press in Great Britain and enjoy all tho privileges 
which the British Press enjoys. 

If, despite all protest, tho Press Act is reviewed in anything like its present shapo 
, or form, we members of tlie Press should take concerted, action for the defence of 
ok just liberty. Tho Conference will devise adequate moasuros and adviso tho 
members of the 'Press in tho event of tho protest we may register here bourn ignored. 
Bat I take the liberty of offering the following suggestions for your consideration 
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(1) A ceaseless propaganda should ho carried on in the columns of ail newspaper* 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of the pi ess laws: 

(n) A systematic propaganda should be conducted iu ioioigu countries to educate 
world opinion as to the iniquity of curbing the lihcity of the pi css in India. 

(mi In the matter of publication of news that is ouireet and should be published 
in public interest, the Calcutta editors and odifois of newspapers of uther important 
towns and cities should have previous consultation and publish the news it thought 
tit simultaneously ; , ^ 

(iv) No paper should seek the ‘'advice'’ of the Press Ofn ser if Urn post id such 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter ; 

(v) Editors and representatives of papers should refuso, to comply with the 

request or order of the Press Officer to see him, lie should be asked to give Iu*; 
“advice” in writing ; t 

(vi) Newspapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official commiiiiication » 

that ai(3 not news , ,,,,,, 

(vii) The victims of the Press Act should he rendered moral and mammal support. 


T have by no means given an exhaustive of what w » * mui and ‘dmold do. Perhaps 
it would bo said that whatever we might do would be of no avail I hit f fool that 
we, the members of the Press, should stand or our self-zvqm**! and ref am to 
acquiesce in methods that have been devised to debase and d) grad** u; not inyroly^ in 
our own estimation but also m the •estimation of the public.^ f bUnno I am dintdo.dn * 
no secret when I say that a part at least of our present poufi m of imlphw-ami.s is dm* 
to the failure on our pait to net jointly and tin* handle Unit we huvepgnen hi the 
Press Officer to exploit our desire to save our own solve; on the suicidal principle 
that each one is for himself, the devil may talent ho hindmost ! If w<* could net more 
m co-operation amongst ourselves and in a wpint of mutual trust and confidence, \\a 
could, even under the rigouis of the Press Ant, publish a good deal in public interest 
that we have not been able to do and cannot do now. 


Self-effacement— if I may bo permitted the use ot a paradox «i*» the* Judge of our 
profession. For the newspaper reading public the great body of journalist;;, who, by 
the very nature of tlioir calling, must remain anonym ms, have but a nobnfou > »*uv 
tene.e. Out journalists too are men anil have to face flic same realities of life a*, the 
members of other classes of society. Is if. net, therefore, an anomaly that tie* Press, 
which unceasingly gives voice, to the grievance, of other;,, i » all but silent regarding 
those of its own 'members V I would not have referred to if if l did not know of the 
enormous amount of actual su tiering and even misery which lay underneath this 
magnanimous silence. I need not labour the point, for l am sure you will all agree 
with me that the average Indian jonumlLd, is wr> Far from being well off. In fact. 
Ids economic condition is most unsatisfactory. It was always bad and has become 
positively worse in course of the last three or four years. The tdrcnmdmuei,, which 
m their totality are referred to as the “economic doprtsMotn” have, alluded the 
newspaper industry as much as any other. It hi well-known that n Lugo proportion 
of the revenue of a newspaper is derived from advertismmmU and when trade is 
bad advertisers are naturally^ though ^ perhaps not wisely, shy. The result Is, of course, 
a worsening of the economic condition of ail those who depend on the newspaper 
industry for their Jiving, 

The “economic depression’* however h a geuogal malady from which almost all 
masses are suffering, wo journalists have, over and above, our particular mount or 
to tight f refer to the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act winch has find a most 
depressing effect on the profession to which we belong. I, have already dealt at some 
length with the moral and legal aspects of this question. Let me now point out ilia 
disastrous economic conseououees of that most reactionary measure* The rigour of 
the administration of the Press laws has not only .arrested the progress of all for* 
toward movements in journalism hut 1ms actually narrowed down its scope, With 
the Press Act hanging over fiudr heads as fcho sword of Damocles newspapers have 
ceased to bo enterprising. Demands of securities by Urn Ooverrmumt have weakened 
the financial position of many, while not a few have boon forced out of minimum 
altogether. These causes have led to an increase iu imumploymuni and imderomploy- 
meat among journalists 

The pfosperity of newspaper or periodical depends mi tins extent of Its monhimt 
au<! the amount of support at can command ns a medium of advmtmommii So, Itxmt 
a business point of view, the chief concern of n newspaper Is to bummse iu nD- 
eulatiou ana attract udvertismonfs. Though each individual newspaper must rdy 
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• , „ its down. efforts for results in these matters, Hie slruiyjlo can bo male a 

mio Lnsr for* all by initialing and carrying on a general campaign o£ propaganda 

-»«>'*» S^-psaKA* SL\ ******* » 

Let mo tu ' , t businessmen tho immense value and uidispcnsubihfy ot 
earned on P°«£ 2 “£ ttl to {". . tho £w)ll that nourishes Lada I is necessary 

newspaper auvoitobemoirt.ru> y a nd perhaps more so, when trade is suffering 
not only when trade: fflBW “ “S res riot mbhoity during a period 
from a general d^teo who keep Muly JaHtoity .during the yuan. of a do- 
of dopiesslou. y f.-n upnofits of u revival whuti its comes. Eliosc find oihci 
[.oint^maT bob^ht to {lxo notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 

propaganda. o{ iaorcarsoJ circulation of newspapers is also desirable;. 

Propaganda 11 L depends on a number of factors more or less of a 

But oircuW of position as regards literacy among the people 

general nature, circulations as aro common in tho countries of the \\ i. A 

of a country, oiigh mige , d"* r 0 nAr o« n tw of literates in India remains at its 

aTO SlIUlS ShtoSf a gonml lack of tho reading hab.t 

present oxtiemo y ° r reading habit even among those who can read and 

and specially ^ „ fJ . rp «f obstacle in tho way of Indian newspapers attain* 

afford to buy ^P^p^^ation is also retarded by tho very inadequately developed 
iog ^ pubi c a“ Improvement must to effected iu all 

Soso diroebonf brforo lKe circulations of newspapers can become common iu 

Mia. H i should liko to refer to the scope and possibilities of vernacular 

• In ro™ I believe, aro onomons. Tho. comparatively small 

joupalism in mu coumij^ r o , , Indiaa vernacular is not a moan advan- 

.S^rc » x# offl a & art i£8& 

-SrL, s0 fo* discussed for the improvement of the economic condition of 

• I1li r s A 6p JL S f?f « senoral naturo. They are calculated to further tlio interests of 
journalists aie of a garni 11 “ a ™^ h ag y thoSQ o£ tho wor king journalists, or perhaps, 

proprietors of nowspapeis ^ ^ ^ bea(j[it to bfJ from these steps 

OTiil 0 sn far as tho working journalists aro concerned, be indirect. . I have no w to 
) 1 S °wnlv 'ittonfcion to a few questions which concern , tho working join intlisU 
snedallv and In wlTeh the totorkto of tho. proprietors of f wspapors and those ot 
the° wonting journalists may appear at first sight to ho opposed to the anof.hu. 


ft woriailR utumwww M rr v *'* ^ * - 

It is a regrettable fact that regular payment of wages to the 8*“^ >» Jy .^X'is 
liltJLt in tim nowsnaoer industry m India, (hi the confuiy, in ey dan y m 


a much" hTOgiilarity in. too mailer 

S a „wm™t o « as is in vogue in the Indian newspaper industry is tolerated 
of payment a \y a < fQH aro almost always in an earn and somotimos tlioy *wo 

m any ot i The *rosultm f > distress is great for tho poor journalists who do nut 
irrevocably lost. ^ 0 i regtilar payment of their due wages, ft should 
enow how to msist upon ana ^ io tab) lip t hig question. 

wn™TnrLsure should be brought to bear upon the proprietors for regular payment 
of wages to their omployoos. Employers should realise that they , owe it to tho men 


whom they" work noVonly 'to pay wages but to nay them 'regularly. Unfortunately 
w xxum , Atnflv of this 


* aro not" sufficiently" ' wusoiouH of this "obligation and of tho misery 

Stv y infltot by 0 their neglect to discharge it properly. This has led to the ouactmoiit 
P ey ootmtries of laws for tho protection of workers, iou are aware that a Hill 
whwe objaeft is to ensure regular paymont of wages to workers is now jiending^bo- 

T Ty” f A tnanmhlv Tt W 


IVmullL fJJL VV«Wi«» W wuuwiw *07 

forsthe tedsfa£o '^bl^ Wvm' originally iotondodto . 
workers only. 


0 ml JUUiUUUU w VV niuntvwv.v vw w ™ --- 

oniv "The "Select ’■'Oommittoo, however, has enlarged its soopo by making its 
"r T ", r A«o annlicihln to such brain-workers also whoso salarios . do not exoood 
xnonth lf the Bill is passed into an 'Act and tlio same is given effect to 
ifmaf provide iiome protection ‘tor some of tho victims of irregular payment. But 
t am of opinion that our strongest safeguard should bo our own witty. 
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Thm^'L. P'Dmjil of wages is not the only bane of a working journalists’ life, 
tion Tow w?,A y . ot J la r s '. among which mailuquacy of wagm teotvos prominent raon- 
mlm, ! ? I l i ludoe ' 1 a feature of the Indian newspaper uidustrr. The average 
faro VOly ltt i°r bar S') 1Ilm S, Power, so he has to aooupt whatever 

fc ® ; ffc rf m “ y i nam 2. Hou f s woilc oonstituto another somoo of snfferim-. 

and tl m n’ St 1 abS ol ¥°5 , t!lero 15 hardl .V a!1 J r system regulating this matter 

and too stalls aro generally worked for unconscionably long hours. 

Closely alhod to this question is that of leave. Tory few officers have any fixed 

rtZAJz*! ta d j ,. m z tl L oa Jh ^ 

in a 


i " r r f UUft swoot ot »1U proprietor. Thu practice 

Li? 110 , 7 ®’ mfHf t0 , firant aa *Y ] ™ v ?' 0X<J0 I A 44 £ew casual leave 
S’n ! 5 W- ,^ lat 1S ^5% the only rule they follow is L no work, 
pay. ouch a state ot things should not ho allowed to continue ior it does not 

i ancon til O Iho nAaUu nf fhn ..t .... .. i ... * , 


no pay.’ ... ... „ 

riif° 'i‘- u r ani 0 [ j’ he noeds ?f th '\ wui king journalist as a human' being. Not only does 
° o • lor lu "’aut ot one, make any piovisum ior oerasionai 
li. spites fiom labmu which aro so uooossary for tho.vj who o> dinunlv work at hi"h 

Mdf TV H l I H th . ll ? ve t0 ’ h P ifc :l! ; w « n ' m « «w twt that journalist!, being men 
aio liable to fall ill at times and may bo compelled to remain m hod for eomnnra- 

V e L y JnnHe’i 01 ! 01 S -| T 'T Id su of;'^ <1^ P'-ovisum should bo made by all offl.sus 


x " ~v,,r ,M W >nuiu NiiLriuu on inane oy an unices 

in fui w iur UV#J1 T v[i - vm ^oiiUia’ wuifc, in addition 

o a numbei ot days casual leave m a yeai . Thu absence of provident fund faeikiio > 
m most offices is another factor which coal abides to the general imeourdy 0 f tJ H3 
economic position of the woikmg journalist. } 01 

m h J *° *n? a 7° y° f l , lr . ttttontion to many ills, I can name hut one remodv. 

Ihat is collective action. If is not m the power of individual journalists to take such 
thT 5 «« ; C4 | n * ,riI JM J^ut any considerable improvement in ihmr condition. What 
ca ‘ s0 demands is collective action. lienee is the great importance and neoenmtv 
oi the association movement. The association motiimut to 
insults in other countries, i want to emphasize the point that y, hat has been possible 
m other countries can bo dune m this country also. 

i uI,i! U i l arn R 10 ^bj<ict of the economic condition of Indian iounmlisfu 

I would draw your attention to another crying need of the profession £ efiulf state 
the question m the words of Mr. John Waiter (of the London “Time*' ) * “Such m 
man (a journalist) is a slave to ins wotk more, than other' mm Uo bllli 
at high pressures Day and night, fie is never safe from the telephone Jits nerves am 
a wavs on the stretch. Much a man hi sure to have something oi the artist m him * 
and, hku olhor artists, ho is often so absorbed in the pride and interest of hL wavlc 

1?*bw suss tt%ha&u ns- 

S'SiiiEsB' »pS“i. h s£ 

very Oonftnmott. Ua!f ” M IH i,0 J»o that u utwluus will bo foniwd at this 
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to a sufficient number of adequately trained journalists to meet tiro requirements of 

and sympathy it can legitimately claim flora * Government to restrict 

contrary, there is cadence of a tendency on tlio pait ol the nun restnoti(ni 1S 
the facilities already enjoyed by the I ress. A leeeul _ tvamplc o . — 


ost continue for inducing the uovernmeur 10 nociau^ i— j “ ■ 

Another serious danger that threatens the mw« LU 1 u 1 d Ifmiodieals 

competition with newspapers in the held yg Jovwnmont begins to 

realised and there is a «lo xei the oSr lo a Vrml^ osciionmont l« 

j A or tho ,«p* There is a^engah 

of {J?ta£S 1 am‘ # brlif oft lha Zum’s mouth! Tho Press ' Act and its 

are formidable enough weapons. Why have the other one also ^ It is a ^tta^oi 

satisfaction that Indian and non- Indian pupeis ait c j * ‘ *' fprhtiti" for tho 

Smt 5 SS5.1«?a -a 6—. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr C. Y. Chintamani , in his presidential address, said I :-I rogrol that j 1 ”® 

held m Calcutta and Bombay under tho presidentship of Mr. Na .u , . am im u 
Mr Ivon"iir in the premature death of tho latter, Indian jounwnw 

mid Uidian ' tniblic Me°havo both suffered serious loss, and wo of Urn n 

which he attained a leading position. are the poorer lor his lainen ahU^ 'liu'lmi-* 

nSs guardian ol the interests of tho Indian press and f f ,T L^iS’ 

clioly mtcicst tho deputation to Lord Irwin which ho ' '“rn, ' lk 5 iu y ihe 

Si reM m XmHt™iiv“ instructions ' U local (lovenimenl 1 w h. ;; h went, some 
mile wav to mili'fute the hardships undonhtediy canned by that iv *.dl< ■>.> tl y 
. , ot ivo leeislation. We are still passing through ditfionlUimes and m V 
mil) the. guiding hand of the late editor of “The Hindu." Our hr»j ‘ ! iou r n-Ll ist 
,. '.jiv with us. ilr Nalarajau is a votunui m our ranks, hum; 1 , boon ,i 0 II, .P, ‘J*, 
i'ni 4 r i^ vears first under the guidance of that great master of tint until- Mi. L 
Kuhramauia Wi'-and wo send to him our greetings and our good wishes for many 
more years of 'useful activity. I must not forget to make a rub-roueo to my ' ( !n <- at.od 
frii ndf I tabu Uauuiuaridu Cimftorjeo-jmirualisl, teacher and laifiinnei -a i un who .i 
...V.eeted wlierovor ho is known for his high oharaoter and nohlo hal*. Ho •><*» 
laiiily suffered a heavy heroavemuut mid on your behalf and mmo i oiler to him our 
sympathy mid condolence in Uni loss ho is called upon to hear. 

* |Lik>w«(h*l(**niioSs journalism is a nobio uallmjg. Knwspapors Inst onmo into being 
vs a means 1 oAiopular ednoatimi. Their oommoreiat side is a comparatively recent 
duvolomient. it was recognised that while odunational institutions _ imparted kuowtw go 
and instruct ion to the youth, the adult population stood equally iu nwid of odueatton 
fn VSu sense and it was thought thk no imttiu method was available to achieve 
iliis end than tho dtanuinaliou of nows find views periodically through tho printing 
nroHs, ' Ami when wo look back upon tho condition. of tho country a century ago tinl 
contrast it' with the present, who will sa y that tho idea was not correct or mat years 
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and c voids have not completely vindicated flits judgment and f ho patriotism of our 
wo so and revered forefathers V I should not he undent iood to moan 11ml Iho pre^s 
has boon the only agency to hr my about a marvellous change in the mentality of i ho 
IHSopie. Educational institutions have unquestionably ReciHhe principal fa* dor, Bui 
the press comets only next to them. If public i pud is fo-dav widelv diluted among 
the people, our political and othei organisations me cut itled to enMit tlimofor. Bui 
have they not been powerfully aided hy the piev;V Hot only political uniain ipaliou, 
but the equally important cause of social reioim, a; well as industrial development 
owes a gieat deal to the Indian press Let, us to-day fioni this platform send up 
our hum hi o tribute to the gicut hjunde? s ol the hiduiu }ji * • > rt — foremost among* diem 
Raja Ram Mohan key and Mr. DaduMad Xarop — hn the m cjhl and fuiemgfif which 
they as uncommon men .showed id a time when Ilium could have hhh*of under- 
at am ling or appreciation among their eouiuiymeu m yeuirah Kmeo then, other 
distinguished men, many m n umbel, haw* adorned tdiUnul chans m the s«»w*ral pro- 
viinies, and now hej e moie than in Bengal A pi oh men whn h 1st ; included m its 
maku won ol the onlibni and distinction of Hunsli Chaudia Mukcip mid Kn do Da-; 
P;d, Kliambhu Uhunder Muker)i and Surwidraimlu Bancrnu. the bMdiov , Skur Kumar 
and Moiila! Bhose ; Vnhvnmalh Malayan Muadhk and Baras an UnmJi Bhaudavmkai, 
Bal Bangadhai Tihik itiul Uopal Kiisima Uokhale ; <*, Kiibnnn era \iyai\ C. Kanina- 
lara Menon and K. Kashi manga Iyengar. Pandns Mud. ui Afnhan Malawya and Bwhau 
Nat ay an l)ar, and Bnbu Uangu Prasad Vaima ami Lulu Lajpat Ran is a profession 
that noeu not be ashamed of itself We, the humble .* woes* or.i *u th ’ mighty men 
of old, have every reason to leei a panionahle pnd*' nut only m dm nobility of our 
flailing hut in the greatness of our aueesiiy. We- iollow in tleur fnoH‘q>s, we honour 
the traditions they have handed down, we humbly seek to mv Mm Motherland 
acooi ding to om limited rapacities and oppm Utilities in' ffm name spin! ami with the, 
same motives which inspired our illustrious (orobeai s | should not mint to mention 
that among British {ounialisfs^ in India, too, them have hern men honoured in Ilnur 
flay, whoso mommies aio still cheusbod with esteem hy Indian informers* Km h 
weio Koboif Knight, \V Martin Wood and Wiiham Ihgbv, Me , m*i . S. K bhihdiffc and 
(Jlyn Barlow; such in Mr. B B. Bondman, Tim proof Airs. iJwaiii o< copied a pede a a! 
all her own. It m a source of logiet to us that the majomy *d IRiti.h jimrsialmfu 
in India should mlcrpiet then mission in temis of tornpormy fhtti.h interc Is m 
fa*lia instead of deeming it then duty and privilege hi « m \e lie* la, ml ot their fmiipo- 
rarysojurn and Urn people whoso support m ihe indr.pwa able rendition id their 
continued existence, This evil u. not of tecenl gmwih. Tlum* quat he , of a tnifuiv 
ago, Kir John (afterwards Lord) Luvwvner deplored if m them words ; 

“The difficulty in the way of tin* l bivm murid of Imtai mine*' fairly in them 
matters is immense. If anything is done, or attempted to he done, to help the 
natives, a genera! Imwl is raised, which reverberate;; m England, and find i sympathy 
and support there. I feel quite bewildered sometimes what to do. Every one j ,, m 
the abstract, for justice, ruo<h‘ration, mid mich like v\t elh nf qtMhtiis , hu’f w hen ono 
eomoH to apply such principles so as to affect anybody’s intereutu, Hum a change 
comes over them, (Letter to Kir Hrskiue Berry, Member, India Omim-ibB 

Ho wonder that a t the present time, too, the Anglo-Indian press oidmunlv look, at 
public questions from a point of view different from or even opposed to that of tl»i 
Indian press. Ho that, the struggle for the maintenance of the just libeMiei of flu* 
press against undue invasion hy the Uovnmmenf, has had, and I fear will have to Ini 
carried on by the Indian press unaided by the other powerful sect ion of the grew* 
in India But tins is an mmdent-onn nf many similar incidents mf the government 
of one oounfiy by another. And it is why the Indian press has always 'been, ami 
I am contident will ever be, a staunch and unfailing champion of Swuiraj for the 
Motherland t held ^ too long in subjection. In Isis struggle, ffto press has always to 
he in flu* firing line and to expose itself to risks from which public, men who are md 
journalists ^ are at, least partially immune. This risk Iho Indian press bus < fsemfsifly 
borne during all the years of Us existence, and I am sure I can speak for all null 
every of you, feUow-jotmmimis, that if will he mi less ready In Iho future to do its 
duty manfully hy the country, let iho cost ho wind it may, 

1 have mentioned Swaraj, hoi mo emphasise that in present emidbbou in India 
no Indian paper has a moral right to exist which is not an advocate of Swaraj. 
BiHoroncitK of opinion am hound to exist m regards Urn methods by which lids m to 
bo aehuwHl, Bui (hern mm be and I am glad to think ihai there ’h no diftvmwe 
one Indian paper and another as regards flm mol IRkdL 'Wo who km in- 
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hen ted the freedom movement fiom Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr, Dadakkai Naoroji, 
cannot and will not bo false to onr sacred trust, lint let. me eqiialh make it plain 
that we are not inimical to England nor hostile to the British ^ connection with India, 
What we are opposed to, without apology and without quuliiicai ion, is the Ikilish 
domination of India. We hold with J S. Mill that the government of one country 
by another has no meaning 1 and no reality except as Die governing country treats the 
subject country as a human cattle farm ; with the^ great Gladstone s that the capital 
agent in determining whether England should continue io be in India should be the 
will of the people of India, and with Lord Oxford and Asquith that England and India 
owe a common loyalty to the twin ideals of justice and liberty. On this triple footing 
we advocate that India should be recognised de jure and de facto as an equal member 
of the Commonwealth of Free Nations popularly— unfortunately, still correctly— known 
as the British Empire, and that such deductions as may now be necessary from what. 
Mr, John Redmond called the full rights of “national solf-govormuouf ' should bo the 
irreducible minimum and for the shortest possible nu ruber of years. According 
to our varying temporments and convictions we may pursue what methods we mav for 
the attainment of this object, fooling conscious all the time, in the language of my friend 
Baba Kamananda Chatter joe, that ‘lack of uniformity is not lack of unity. 1 Subject 
however, to one mighty reservation No manner of violence in any of our methods. 
Describe these as you may— ‘constitutional,’ or peaceful and legitimate, 1 or ‘tiuthful 
and non-violent,’— one method stands excluded— the method of violence. Politics is 
not religion, it is not philosophy, it is not science , it is an art. My favourite do- 
fination of it is ‘the art of methods and results 5 But however the res ids may be 
achieved, we ought not to and I trust will not— I pray that we may never be 1 erup- 
ted to— resort to any unrighteous methods, I believe with my whole heart and mind 
in Christ’s teaching that ‘Righteousness exaltotli a nation,’ The motto of every paper 
and every journalist should be, “Speak the Truth and do the Right” 

In this point of view we not only do not approve or support or countenance or 
even tolerate tho terrorist movement, definitely we want it to end or be ended. Ami 
in this we must recognise that exceptional situations may call for exceptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require drastic remedies, and when the romedioal 
measures appear to us to bo what the circumstances require, warrant and justify, 
we give them our support. But we do insist— and we do not fool called upon to 
apologise for insisting— that tho measures should contain in thorn elements of success, 
that they should not bo more severe than nocessary, that they should be administered 
justly and with moderation and discriminated, that they ought not to be directed against 
the innocent along with the guilty, and— this is most important— that they should 
be accompanied by healing measures of constructive relief- measures economic and 
measures political My complaint is that the policy of the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India in dealing with the terrorist movement has uniformly been 
one-sided, that they have trusted too much to repression and done too lifllu— if any- 
thing— to attack and remove the root causes of tho terrorist movement. They have 
been content until crude symptomatic treatment of a malady that is > deep-seated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long experience and continued advice, 
far-reaching measures of political and economic amelioration -which are the #?/w qua 
non of success Not even tho modest recommendations of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee— an almost official body set up by the Government of 
Bengal themselves— resulted in piaetical action for f ho improvement of economic 
conditions. Instead, it was tho recommendations of tho Row fait Committee which 
found favour noth the Government of fclmlia— with what disastrous results is u matter 
of public notoriety. "While on the political side the last word of British statesmanship is 
the anti-India Act for the perpetuation of British domination which has received the 
Royal assent and which, in the name of Reform, is going to Ik* en fenced in the face 
of tho unanimous condemnation of Nationalist India. In such circumstances, how can 
there bo improvement in the relations between England and India V The days of 
miracles are over, The Government and wo have a common purpose that terrorism 
must be rooted out. But I fear that wo differ very much in opinion as to tho most 
effective means of doing this. I doubt }not that tho 'Government think they are in the 
rights much as wo think wo arc. As filings are, wo aro without power to make our 
opinion prevail nor is if going to be given to us under the * coming unwanted and 
unconstitutional constitution, Nonetheless do wo owe a duty both to the country and 
to the Government to state onr views publicly and with complete frankness, and this 
duty our press is doing to the best of its power* 

So far I have placed before you considerations more or less general In Umk 
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character , I In-*y InHi^af n the nature of the work hi which wo a> journalist? am 
engaged and nlw, the peeuliai <liffienlt i. > whwh confront us in oar Hmk -peculiar to 
subject couuhits in which in Air (ihtddoncks wools, the peopb* ri'-clii ly struggle to 
To free. True, them are national 4 m enuuents which do not allow the j»ms.s any free- 
dom worth mentioning. Newfangled ideas, simh a . < v mini in ism, lowdsm and Nazi is in 
seek to force themselves into power on the dead bodes of time’ critics and opponents. 
In oui own country then,* aro Hie Suites in which there is no o**mb lance of a free 
press. Luckily for us all, hmvevei, flio British Hovemmmd, have, not yefbtdmed a 
weakness for diofafotship under any alias, tlmv 1 till ehrnish purinmienhiry instil nitons, 
they still believe in government by dmou men, still thmr pre-,-,. the host ^ in the 
world, is the Hearth e dale of the leahn.’ Put it m equally the fact that in Hue 
country, where they long to lemam the dominant paiiner,' their ideas undergo an 
unwholesome trausloimation and thev "how 1> y He or ads th it limy aie moumv- 
gardful of their special and pnvih*'g»d po, alien than d ui-u «d encouraging free 
institutions to grow. On our paid we ate ijaiuwiHv eager that power should he brans- 
forred from non-Indian to Indian hands, the hureamnafw admoeidiatiou should he 
replaced hy a responsible national government. \W are compelled h,v I he eiroinuj;- 
hinces of out position, it Is not a pleasure we enjo\ hut a doH we have pot to per- 
form, to cutieise the adinmmhaiion— its acts, its methods, its onnvions ~ from day to 
day. Conflict is the- unpleasant consequence. And in the eontihd we a; tin* weaker 
party got the worst of it. Wo can hut ci v and have no language hut a cry. Pul, 
while m one breath we are mockingly told Hud while the dogs bark the caravan 
passes on, even the consolation of a cry or a hark is grudged to ns and laws have, 
neon placed on the statute hook in restraint of our legitimate liberty to speak out 
our mind Frederick the (Beat told Voltaire that there was a complete undmvUndmg 
between him and his stihjet is- -they were, to say what they liked hut he was to do 
what he pleased. Here in’ India, Hod knows our Onvrrnmohi do what they please 
but are jealous of our liberty to say what we think, On no other ground can I for 
one uudei stand most of the restrictions imposed upon the Indian press, I shall he 
told that tins is mere imagination, that the fact is that nil the liberty for which the 
press has use has been left to it, that if i; only offenders who are ^ nought to he 
punished, I am content on this point to abide by* the verdict, of a disinterested and 
imparl ua 1 tribunal. What would such a tribunal say on He* wide laimuage in^whieb 
»S<*o, 1LM-A of the Penal rode is drawn V Or its convenient handmaid, Hoe IfnLA V 
Or Mec, 108 of the < 7rirnln.il Procedure <Vde y Or the P 1010 V*t of HHH V I mention 
1 his although it has been replaced as its worst features have been reproduced hi 
sfdl worse form and wills additions which are an aggravation in the VI of HOI, 
which is still m force, This Act, punned for one \ ear, was m the fulhevnp; year 
amended far Urn worse ami its duration extended, Brother* journalist ; of Bengal, you 
have the added misfortune of being subject to the Pernod (‘nmiruil Law Amendment 
Act of last year, in other provinces, we enjoy the dubious blessing of provincial 

Hpecial Powers Acts. They are to expire this year, hut, the air L» thick with ugly 

rumours that their duration is to bo extended ‘do not know for how long ““possibly 
as an unconscious tribute to the coming ‘•reforms’, I have studied every one of those 
Auls^with the care which a publicist a Tec ted by them is hound to bestow mi their 
provisions, and 1 have no hesitation in condemning all of them as unworthy of the 
British Uovernmenf which professedly believes in a free preen ami as highly defrB 
mental to the safety, the freedom and the growth of the press. I will not here 
attempt a detailed examination of tin* provisions of these various Acts, This 
has boon done times without number in the columns of our respective 

papers and by independent minded members of legislative bodies. In large 

pari, the Act of 1031 m a reproduction of the Press Ordinance that preceded it, and 
the latter was subjected to able and informed criticism by the late Mr, Rangaswami 
Iyengar m the comprehensive address ho delivered as President of our last Conference 
at Bombay, There lias never been an adequate answer to the many and serious oriti- 
asms of some of the atrocious provisions of these lawn, I am not surprised There 
can be no answer, In a word, Indian journalists am apparently regarded as 
enenuas of the State and anything is good enough for them while nothing is too bad. 
It w sigiufuaut • -and humiliating' Thai newspaper publications aro reported upon by 
tho Criminal Intelligence Dopartmnnt, If all of ns aro not actual criminals, the germ 
of criminality has perhaps found a congenial lodgment in our breasts mid therefore wo 
must be carefully watched as potential criminals ! The Anglo-Indian press, emrieimw 
cd its safety duo to its policy, affects great surprise at mtr complaints against Hm 
press laws and asks ia wonderment whether the contents of nationalist papers aro net 
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tlie final answer to tlmir own t?r>mplnin1 . Tli» *y an* not Our mfLs i/imre f ho distinc- 
tion between right and suftVraiwe For so long uu it pleads tin* Gowrmnmd not to 
put in force any of the pm visions of their drastic hues, well ami aimd. 1 Jut, the moment 
they change their mind for reasons best known to themselves, what happens? That 
they havo t Ko changed their mind from tune to tune, is a matter of avoid hhdor> still 
too fresh in the public mind, it is too painful a memory, to need restatement. Many 
have been the victims of Government policy in times when they were semed by panic 
ami acted as if everyone who was not with them was against them. Where wore our 
friends of the A agio? Indian pi ess then v They did not then admit the justness of oar 
criticisms but turned upon us as if to say that we wore snlVonng just retribution tor 
sins It is a Lumbar plea of the apologists of repressive laws, who include both the 
bouefieeci and the unbeneficed bureaucracy, that no loyal subject who did not engage in 
unlawful activities need fear them. Ladies and gentlemen, this is the shibboleth of 
reaction, Durke answered it for all time when he pointed out as no one else could do, 
that it is no excuse fen a bad law that it will be employed with discrimination, that 
very sparing use will he made of it on proved necessity, that it is intended more to 
bo a salutary warning to persons prone to eir than lo ho a penal measure in every- 
day use. The very existence of a bad law on the statute hook is demoialismg both lo 
the possessors and the victims of authority. It tempts the former to seek short-cuts 
to easy administration, it is apt to make cowards and hypocrites of the latter. In 
India, without responsible government and with frequent occasions of conflict -of view- 
point and of interest between a ruling authority belonging to another country and 
drawn from another race and nationals concerned for the wellbeing and advancement 
of their Mothoi land, the mischief of such objectionable laws is easily greater than in 
lands more fortunately situated This is not untested theory, it is a statement of facts 
pioved by experience sad and long. 

A question which I have often put to myself and to others but have not been able 
to answer or to hear answered is, where is the necessity of any special coercive legis- 
lation when thoie is on the statute book sec. 108 of tho* Criminal Procedure Code V 
Ion will permit me to set it out m evtenso. 

u Whenever a chief presidency or district magistrate or a presidency magistrate or 
magistrate of the first class specially empowered by the local Government in this bo- 
half, t lias information that there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any person who 
within or without such limits either orally or in waling, or m any oilier manner 
Intentionally disseminates or attempts to disseminate or in anywise abuts the dissemi- 
nation of— 

(a) any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter the publication of which is 
punishable under Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code, or 

(b) any matter the publication of which is punishable under Sec. 153- A of the 
Indian Penal Code, or 

(c) any matter concerning a judge, which amounts to criminal intimidation or de- 
famation under the Indian Penal Code, 

Such magistrate, if in Ins opinion there is sufficient ground for proceeding, may, in 
manner hereinafter provided require such person to show cause why he should not, be 
ordeml to execute a bond with or without sureties, for his good behaviour for such 
period not exceeding one year, as the magistrate thinks lit to fix. 

u No proceedings shall bo taken under this section against the editor, proprietor, 
printer or publisher of any publication registered under and edited, printed ana pub- 
lished in conformity with the rules laid down m the Pi ess and Registration of Looks 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained in mudi publication except by the 
order, or under (ho authority of t ho Govornor-Geneiai-m-Coimcil or the Local Govern- 
ment or some officer empowered by the Goveniur-General-in-i'ouncil in tills behalf? 1 

What Is if, I seriously wish to' know, which any Government desirous hona fide 
of preventing the press from becoming criminal but net of suppressing legitimate free- 
dom, cannot achieve by the application of this section V When objections were raised 
to the insertion of this section in the Criminal Procedure Code in 1868, tho Govern- 
meat’s answer was that regular proceedings under sue. 124-A of tho Indian Penal 
Code were loo protracted to stop mischief promptly and that therefore tho simpler 
proceedings contemplated by sec. 108, Or, P. 0. were eminently desirable in the public 
interest. Under tho influence of the panic caused by the occurrences in the Deccan 
in the summer of 1897, the Government of India proceeded at one and tho same time 
to widen the language of sec. 124-A and insert sec. 3 02- A iu the Indian Penal 
Code, to insert see, JOB in tho Criminal Procedure Cede, and to give power to 
postmasters to detain articles which they suspected contained matter obnoxious 
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to Section 124- A or 13d~A, L P. C. l uat iuu-n L P* pnge*;! vv\h an i<» n ' tin A 
tins triple measure of eoereimi ami this profit was v>m*ed by .m'i mmi ir; Urn Hem 
Maharaja of Dai bhunga - Sir Lakslmvshwar Singh IUhilur oEhmi cue 1 mwtnrv -and 
Mr, W, C, Boimcrjee As usual flu.* piohst wi ul b* 1, th»* La\ v MmHiV who 

was iu charge of the BilB e.KiroIhn^ himvU by rim hi >we ■> « s i * i * ; thd h* * fi» I nol 

care a brass button what Indian cntrs thought of the !**•_» .'*»! item I ha l ait oppor- 
tunity, five years ago, oi asking tut h\gh*t HUwre i i 1h * Uu I wh ti mid 
they had m view could not be achieved in the oufoi*mineuf of Somio.t PH and 
why they wanted the very vigorous Pnv,s ‘Ordnt t’i»*e oi tiia? ya, Tin* mi ever vnt ; 
that experience iiad demonstrated the madequuev of that *}rinm, { had the ieumniy 
to utter the challenge that if should be state i ne.ilfy nb-*i* , v.bn mri heV 
the alleged inadequacy became mauifc.t, i hi uy pud I on HA >H, f > Jew that 
except in one, case Hie magistrate; eouoei uni ’>U i uphold *,m * **e>{isv udfi m 

interference from highei tribunals. The mm me-ipHe/ w ? , t u * e i o »o ,\ii fAA, 

who, asked by a magistiale to gir c s** Minty under fir* oil corn i,i Hi * Ihgfi 

Court which set aside the proceedings of Hm m,i g drat**. Dane; Use many \<-uo 
that that section has been in operation one or t.no mere ei ' n , mw.d liar* ! oijrA 
unhurt by pioeeedmgs initiated by Hovenmmnt, fait I am 'vrtim Dial m He* »i/.m 
whelming majority of eases the < luvt*riimm»t have ha l Hi*m» \v«n so tlmlr e.ilap* mHs- 
factiou. “And yet they arc not satisfied. Whv V TIih only Dial I can Hunt 

of is that the proceedings under that section ,ue judiobiL~aIb u ? fhe judicial auHionf y 
is an executive magistrate, an officer subordinate f f > the Hovenmmnf, one who A 
prospects m service depend upon the goodwill of th*- Hovemnmig. jpq the aeon „,g H 
there given an opportunity of showing ouiiaO nod of vindicatin'* hi; muoomem, If lu* 
has the means and the will, ho has the further oppmlimdy of Hf/ng hK e.^o in 
i e vi si on to the High Court. This evidently has proved loo much for HeMbwerizment 
which prefers the roign of discretion to fho reign of law. Lord Mnrbw w rote to 
Lord Mmto that the Lovornment of India worn against iuvmer; bemumo/lmy wore 
against law. This was said by a Huerciary of Blake' and not by an Imbur/ editor. Tie* 
fact unfortunately is -or so, at all erects, it appeals to IwAfJuf tin* iiov^mumot of 
India, inured by long habit to the ways of despots mu naturally piejhr to be immum 
trolled masters ami as far as possible not to be cheeked by an independent j/idwiury 
I. regret that certain movements and mdivitas— m puftwuhu the rmoebeimihl/ 
terrorist movement— have given to Urn Covorumont an *<v use uf uHeh-b Hew f Jf4 ve 
not been slow or unwilling to take full advantage, to iudu! ■'** their emliHaHoim* b? Hm 
great detriment of the press and of the freedom movement a* a, whole/' f for one 
shalj always Hud it difficult to believe wholly iu the eeriouamo of the fmvvrimmittH 
professions that they do not want to discourage legilimatn ordn i tn for n i Ion*' i/ 
they will keen alive the emergoney power. Act, side bv aid** with Ser/mu flH oi* 
the Criminal Procedure Code. Hdmerpeney* is deJbmd in rim dmfbmarv j M Hidden 
occasion’, Wxpoeled’, ‘casually’, brnforeseeji oeeunvime, * im ovtui f or « ombhehiou 
ol circumstances calling for wimodiale notion', ‘piavsdi^g neee .vih, 1 Hut mt fh,vern« 
meat in tho oxuberanco of their executive /e»al Imvo gone so far a«-' viHirillv to 
change the very meaning of terms and have mi the Mafute/book emer*omrv 4efs 
sms name, which have boon in operation fur years and which sf rumour H : fo be 
credit od, they want to keep up lor years longer. There was once a Wmov who had 
fold tho Convocation of tho University of Cabrnfla tlmt he looked forward fo fhe 
day when public opinion would ho m India, iw it was in Englmnl the kivmlthh and 
uiirosistnd master of tho < ovornmunt. Hut, ladies mid gentlemen; Lord fhpon mmtm 
Vworoys was Hie mm swallow that did not make a summer Fiftvwme v w. aii 

,,f Ui|,ul1 t,w wJ^aTaK rA 

Wire^rini^ n'k 'I"!n fr'-mk-.f l/f ‘ 

mmfortum! m <hu uko that jm Homntimi's mi«U) of tho jmwor of J fifth < i» i in 
tulo finiitoodinf's for umfaaant of oourt. I am ooHuin, that I H |!iW for >' V «rv 
you, follow-jouiiii[lisl«, for fliosti )»n*xmit hero as wall «m tlio.sti who tiru not * Hint im 
» n f l0 < »‘« !! f u « 1S ''.vun romotolv domrmis of lowm-inft bv our writin," lL , 1 1 l 
mul authority of a umpo court of juslioo, mu,;l\ | tM « of tho lii/.;(u<sf roiirtu" in tlo '‘hml 
to which wo look up to (irotaot, tho liberty of th» aftaimit otiowi |., „ \ 1 

tlie Ntiito. H wo KOituilimuM err wo <lo so as tho roof or Immunity A-s „m !ti S 
g () g u .‘t H thornsitlvofi, Wlurn wo th mak« minfukos, wo «io not. Halos immti- 
aity fmm paumhmout But let *t» be tried in the jmutl manlier and uni by ifm 
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exercise of summary jurisdiction. This is undoubtedly appropriate to eases of attempts 
to interfere with the course of justice and even to mitioisms winch would have 
that effect But I venture to think that the power inheiunt in ILgn Courts to pro- 
ceed by summary trial ought not to bo employed ^ in cases desen bod as contempt by 



Privy Council, of leave to appeal on the ground that the High Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in such cases, I venture to think that it is up to our legislators to amend 
the present law by a new Act, If the position remains as it is, I fear that while the 
•nress in India may, within the limits allowed by tlnvvory illiberal press laws of India, 
criticise the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, the Vioeioy and the Ooyornors 
it cannot, without unduo list, utter a word of even moderate, legitimate and justmod 
criticism of High Courts and anything done hy them. _ 

I have already mentioned the doplorablo conditions m Indian States where there is 
no free press worthy of mention. If there are exceptions, they are few and far bet- 
ween ana but serve to prove the rule. Broadly speaking, the only independent enh- 
cism of the affairs of States is criticism offered by the press ot British > India. But 
the Government of India far from using their position of supremo lniluenco to 
persuade and encourage the ruling Princes to afford adequate facilities for the develop- 
ment m their states of a free press and free institutions generally, have placed on the 
statute-book of British India measures of protection to the Princes against criticism 
Py papers in British India. The aggrieved subjects of the Stales, domed not only res* 
DOnsible but representative government and denied the right of free criticism either 
on the platform or in the press, now find that they cannot make full use of the press 
in British India which is ready to servo them, on account of tho # Inaces I rotection 
Act In the discussions on this ])iecc of legislation m the Legislative Assembly m 
1933 and 1934 no successful attempt was made to show that the Act of 3922 had 
failed to give adequate protection to the Princes or that the attitude towards the 
Princes of the press of British India as a whole was so unfriendly that summary 
action against them was required. In the coming all-India federation no rights ot 
citizenship are going to be conferred upon the subjects of the States. Through their 
nominated representatives in the Federal Legislatures the Princes will bo in a position 
to influence the course of affairs in British India. But they will be immune from any 
manner of interference from people in British India with their affairs, however con- 
ducted There is no trace of liberalization visible anywhere. And it will not be open 
to the press of British India to help the subjects of Btates governed by medieval 
methods by offering free criticism with a view, not to injure the Hiatus or the 
Princes, but to serve them and their subjects in an (‘lightened manner ami with 
disinterested motives. Lot it be said in fairness to tho Princes that it did not appear 
from the discussions m the Legislative Assombly that it was m response to any wide 
demand from their Highnesses that the latest Act was placed on tho statute-book. It 
was an instance more of tho over-zeal of the Government, of India to protect 


absolutism. Let it not be over- looked that it was only m 
are neither many nor of long duration, that our Government 


lucid intervals which 
act as the agents of 


progress. 

Now, follow- journalists, allow me to say a few words on matters of purely domes- 
tic coacorn. I have spoken of tho enormous difficulties hy which we are confronted 
m tho daily discharge of our duties. In tho face of such and so many disadvantages, 
It is our obvious duty to organize ourselves so that the Indian press may 
On all occasions bo able and ready to acts as on unit in defence of its threatened 
rights and its imperilled Interests. By tho side of tho press of England and America 
we are nowhere. While our numbers are vastly larger we are backward by com- 
parison with the Anglo-Indian press. Tho latter has tho support of wealthy commer- 
cial corporations and of tho Government which is in tho hands of its own country- 
men. It is up to m after so many years of existence, to make up for lack of outside* 
support and fox difficulties beyond our control by tho strength of our internal organiza- 
tion 1 fear I utter a common-place when I say that mush organization m mom an 
asp Nation of the future than a fact of the present. In saying this I hope I shall not 
he understood to bo lacking in appreciation of the efforts made in tho last few yean? 
by the Indian Journalists’ Association of tho city, which has striven to do its bmi 
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in tho service of the press of India, Bat it Lnu not received from the press <d the 
country as a whole a fraction of the support which it could reasonably* claim. The 
main difficulty is that we live m a country oi almost ( impossible di ,Um os. an I 
fiequoiit committee meetings are lor the icm-oii very difficult Bui it is es^oithil 
we should do our best to overcome this and ejgnato difficulties and wake up to our 
duty as members of a profession noble m itself and indispensable to the prepress 
of the country, hut placet m an iKtraordiunt i!y ddlleult position, Not only have, we 
to adopt measures or defence against topie^shc’ 1° pslarion and its rigorous lid min hit ra- 
tion but we have to strong! hen the innucial position, of the Indian pro * Our ideal 
is not a capitalist press in which the individuality of the editor is ivinor^eh* sly sub- 
ordinated to the hnanoial mfeiesth of the prop) id or hot a pre ,s financially oimipf 
enough to overcome vioissilud.es of fortune and able to '-me the nation chWtiveh af 
all tunes The attitude of the Government hru iweived a accent dla J ration in "the 
increase of the rates for picss telegrams by over 3d per cent. Sec or. II;, , without any 
demand from any section of the public oi the ptionty accord* d to ordinary pro’s 
over private telegiams lias been abolished. Tho telegraph department not withstanding 
the increase of rates, continues to charge a fee for keeping account t ui bearing pro,;* 
messages 

There are frequent complaints that pres* employees are not accorded fair treatment 
in respect of secuuty of tonuio or fair remuuerauon or mmunaldo hours of work. On 
the side of employers there are complaints that men with a fan degree of ability and 
knowledge are not easily available for engagement on the ofafn of newspapers. 
While sufficiently high preliminary qualification, s aio inquired of members of oilier 
professions, there aie no institutions for the training of journalist* and no minimum 
qualifications demanded of applicants for appointment as sub editors and reporters. If is 
not always i calmed that not every steno typist can ho a reporter and that not. every man 
who lias failed to get a job elsewhere is good enough for appointment u» a sub-editor. Last 
year m Calcutta an attempt was made in this behalf and a scheme was actually drawn up 
for the institution of courses in jouraulmm in the Univcisity of Calcutta, £ do not 
know what progioss has been made with it. I hope it. will be found possible to 
introduce in at least ,»ome of our universities courses in journalism not necessarily 
identical with hut more or less similar to those whffih have been ni force lor a 

number of yearn m the Loudon School of Economics. Uitiuiafely if i u Iran, the bed, 

school of journalism is the office of a daily newspaper. Nonetheless, a eeitaiu amount 
of preliminary training oi prospective jmmuh.ds should be very welcome to flume 
who are responsible for the conduct oi our big newspaper. 

In England there are institutions with large hmds at their command for tin; benefit 
of newspaper press employees. In India persons who ar»* so imprudent a; to become 
journalists are seldom tree from anxiety for the wive/, and eJnldjvn they yJH h-^ve 
behind thorn, 1 fear that in very Jew newspaper offices are there provident fund* for 
the benefit of their employees. Worst, of all, it ha; ju.d come to my notice that these 
are not wanting a few, f sincerely hope, they are a very few, seemingly big news - 
papers wiuolp taking; advantage of the unornjdoy ment among; the educated, are nmtjuig 
themselves with the aid oi a subordinate stuff made up mostly of apprentice.* paid 1 

nominal wages. ^ It may bfi that they are, not well otf lioamdally’ but: fins pmed ag if 

unfortunately It does exist as it hm been repelled, is reprehensible mid must be 
condemned, 

Fellow-journalists, all these considerations point unerringly to one coimbihioin It L 
that wo must put our house in order. Wo must strong! hen the Indian doitruairdA 
Association and make it a stable and permanent organisation. It should have 
a strong and representative executive with authority to act; in Important matters 
in the name of the Association— do moot attacks from outside ns welt as to perfect 
tho organization of the newspaper press of India, Minor differences of opinion 
on political or other issues ought not to bo allowed to affect rmr common loyally 
to an institution which has a right to oar ulieghmco and our .service, ft is our 
good fortune that notwithstanding so many hand maps tho Indian press bus dove- 
loped and expanded so remarkably in the last two generations, But in rest on our ear.* 
is two invito disaster for the future, ‘Contentment spells decay,’ The cm ploy urn and 
*iho employed, newspapers and *uows agencies* all should co-operate in a" common 
endeavour to make the newspaper press of India stronger, more Uifdiuguiolmd, inure 
prosperous, mom powerful for good, 

In all this, however, we may bo oimim.Amteedj by whatever difficult ten mmftonfed, 
whether prosperity may shine upon us or ndvursffy may depress mu let ns pra> to 
you that wo may never allow ourselves to be tempted to yield to weakness, p> think 
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of self more than of the country, and to tarnish the honour and the glory of our 
nohle heritage. I need not recall to jon or to tho Government Miltons classic piece 
on the liberty of printing. I will, with your permission, quote from a groat speech 
on ‘The Press of the Empire.’ Addiessmg the delegates of the Imperial Press Con- 
ference on Juno 5, 1909, Lord Rosebery said : 

“We have had conferences before— many of them conferences of great 
importance— -at which the Prune Ministers and Ministers of the Empire have met 
together to consult on the great matters of policy which concern the Empire. It is 
no disparagement to these gatherings to say that 'I hold that this is more important 
still. 1 have the greatest respect for Prime Ministers and Ministers. But whatever 
their splendour may be when they are the ascendant, they are essentially transient 

bodies while good newspapers are or should be eternal ; and the power of a great 

newspaper, with the double function of guiding and embodying the public opinion of 
the province over which it exerts an influence/ is immeasurably greater than that 
of any statesman can be.” 

It is impossible for a man like me to improve upon tho language or the sentiments 
of one who in his day was known as “the Orator of the Empire.” Such being the 
position of the press in the life of a community, we all, fellow-journalists can no no 
less than to pray to God to give us strength to live our journalistic lives in accord- 
ance with the precept of John Bright— Be Just and Fear Not. 


SECOND DAY— RESOLUTIONS— 1 8th. AUGUST 1935 

The Conference concluded to-day after passing a number of resolutions touching 
the various grievances of journalists and newspaper proprietors all over India 

The Conference urged tho abolition of Indian States’ Protection Act, the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Press Emergency Act, objected to the mainten- 
ance of the Press Officers in Bengal and demanded immediate abolition of Press 
censorship. 

Organisation of publicity campaign on Indian affairs in foreign countries for the 
purpose of counteracting anti-Indian propaganda was decided upon and exception was 
taken to the Government’s ^competition with newspapers in securing advertisements 
for the Government and semi- Government publications. 

An official resolution which evoked much discussion and which was eventually re- 
jected by 51 votes to 49 was about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. 
After passing a comprehensive resolution about the welfare of working journalists, 
recommending recruitment to staff of different newspapers from the register of 
unemployed journalists kept by the Journalists’ Association* tho Conference decided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to bo affiliated fo the 
All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the Central 
organisation. 

The next session of tho Conference was decided to bo held at Lahore. 



The III Iiia Medical Conference 


^twelfth session of Iho All-India Medical Conference was held at Nagpur mi 
me 2oth. December 1935 uador the presidency of Dr. U. Rama lino who enticrmd 
me constitution of the Indian Medical Council and dealt with the position of medical 
education and ^ research in India and the need for the encouragement of Indian 
systems of modiome. The following are extiacts fiom the address 

There is no subject more engrossing the attention of the .Medical Profession in 
India at the present time than the Indian Medical Council A .Medical Council for 
India has no doubt been established at long last and i U worL is now in full swing 
But this is not the Council you and I have had ni view. This Council is only ail 
apology for a Council— a grand appendage to the Government of India and a 
fmy plaything of the Buhsh Medieal Council Jt will be a twice-told lain if I bwdu 
to narrate the history of the Council m detail ° 

The present Indian Medical Council m not v hat the nation wants. It requires 
ladioal rofoi m and nothing but a repeal of the .Vet and iv-imaotmeut on dimmeraim 
lines will satisfy us. I am afraid the piesent Assembly may not bu able to help ms 
for, though we have a steaui road t oiler now m place of the old. 1 doles*; soulless’ 
stone roller, possessing some strength and power, n h;t> not got huflicbjiii steam yet 
successfully to effect radical reforms. At host, it e an only attempt some patch- 
work. Wo must, therefore, await better times. Meanwhile, I urge on o nr medical 
brethren m the Legislative Assembly to introduce an amending Bill, in Hu winter 
session next mouth, just to feel its pulse. Wo have been given By anti for India 
that is, at Joist, what the Butisher now boasts of. Then why should he object to 
oui having Swain) m Medicine V Whether the British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aim ought to be “to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualifications 
m medicine for all provinces such that poisons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical practitioners throughout India, and this we must strive to attain at 
any cost.” 

Medical education in India is m a most unsatisfactory stab. 1 ealliim for thorough 
overhauling and immediate reform. Thtuo are two standards of quahtaiften, one, \i 
university degree and the other a licence or diploma, Thu holders of tie* Uni verity 
degrees, who have been placed under ban for over five years, have now’' begun to 
bask again in the sunshine of the B, M. C. The University degree,* of Bombay Mad- 
ms, Calcutta and Lucknow have mime been recognised and ’it is hoped that with the 
good offices and kind intervention of the Indian Medieal Council, the other Ihuviu'sHy 
degrees also will come to be recognised in the course, Tins plight of the LtecriiiuW 
however, is beyond description. At present, there is no provision for higher educa- 
tion Cor L. M. IVb in this country and those who aspire to higher qualifications are 
compelled to procood to England to take up a continuous course for ut least two 
yearn. Bo long as they remain In India, if is impossible for thorn to obtain a oualite 
cation which is registe ruble in the United Kingdom unless they am prepared In go 
through a University course from the very beginning. 

Now, there is only one course open for us, if wo should aim af the ideal of a uni- 
form high standard of training with a single high minimum standard of qualification 
and that is this The minimum preliminary educational qualification must be Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts with Science optional or an entrance examination in Kng- 
hsh, Physics, (diormstry and Biology of the Intermidiato grade, conned cd bv a 
Board of examiners appointed by the UtwmmmmL The selection of studente 
should bo made on merit and not on communal basis. A statutory body like the 
Uoyal College of Physicians ami Surgecmn in England should bo * ohteUmtai 
m the capital of each province and the course should bo of five years duration* the 
curriculum, instruction mid examination being the same as ter the University gnubml.es* 
jhere arc enough facilities ter clinical studies in capital rdita and ftmreVe aiiv 
lmmbor of men with British qualifications who can bo appointed as Itenerary Pirn/* 
mmm ami burgeons m Hospitals atlantal to teaching mstliutteim and m tenvhm In 
colleges on a modest honorarium. The College of Physicians and Burgeons should con- 
sist p£ about do mom hors chosen from the pick of the medical profusion in each 
province, the uon-ofllmal element pnmonderatmg. The colleges will conduct ex aim mu 
tmns and .award 1 fhplomas. Urnre may bo three diplomas, the Fellowship (R 0. l\ Hx 
Membership (1, a IK b.) and Licontiuteiup (£, a 1\ & &)* Oniduato of Urn 
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medical colleges should bo allowed to appear for the F. Cl P. 8. examination, tlio 
highest qualification of the College of Physician-i and Suigcons. Tide will hive! up 
the distinction between the two classes. This qualification should he made rogiMoi- 
able both nt India and England. 

Closely allied to Medical education is Medical Research. (Life) innately in India, 
reseaich work is not encouraged to the same extent as its importance demands. 
Medical Research here is often associated with the I M, B. fat salaries, high ait dude, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy climate and very little result. The right pbn e for me- 
dical research is Calcutta, Bombay or Madras and not Kasauli, Uehradun, *ur Connor. 
Nor can researches done 'in London bo imported to Delhi. Our Medical problem,, are 
different and require hard work under the topical sun amidst the sick and suffering. 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in an}' of the Univer- 
sity centres. If Medical Research has not advanced to an appreciable cedent in India, 
the fault rests entirely with the Government. The best Indian Medical talents are 
allowed to rot in Government Hospitals or eke out a scanty living by pnvalo practice. 

More opportunities should he given for Indian talents and the Indian Universities 
being mostly Indian in character and composition, it is not difficult to achieve 
tins end. 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting history behind it For the 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it must bo admitted, had held aloft the torch 
of Medical lore and had helped a great deal m shedding the lust to of Western 
Medical Science in India Though the Indian Medical Service is a purely military service, 
it has practically remained a Civil medical ono all those years. Between 400 and 500 
officers are lent by the Military Department to the Civil side, for whom nearly 278 
Civil posts are reserved. These posts include administrative posts under the Government 
of India and the various Provincial Governments for medical relief, sanitation, education 
and research work in. the country. Other executive appointments are also held by 
them, such as Superintendents of iails and mental hospitals. Such combination of 
civil and military duties, which subordinates the needs of the civil population to the 
requirements of the military, saddling the count] y with enormous expenditure, is 
unheard of in any other civilized country in the world. 

Various have been the attempts made to separate the Ci vil medical service from 
the Military and the grotesqueness of a doctor going to see a patient with a sword in 
ono hand and a stethoscope in the other, had attracted the attention of I ho Government 
of India, as far hack as the year 1879. But this anomaly 1ms not been removed even 
in the new Indian Constitution and the domination of the Indian Medical Borneo has 
been perpetuated. Tho Indian Medical Borneo has come to stay with us permanently 
until at least another stage m the advancement of Bolf-Government has been i cached. 
God knows when this is going to be. So, wo must make tho best of a bad bargain Tho 
Indian^ Medical Council too, must urge, after four years, for a registerablo qualification 
in India for entrants to the Indian Medical Borneo. This qualification must include 
proficiency in Tropical Medicine. 

Women of India have now come to tho forefront in all walks of life. They find tho 
Medical field no less alluring and attractive than the educational, which they first en- 
tered. A number of women graduates and Lioeutiafes in Medicine arc being turned 
out by Colleges and Medical Behoofs m every province, yeai after year. They too 
suffer like their brethren, m tho ntrugglo for existence. ' The Government of India 
have recently organised tho Women Medical Service. This sei vice is recruited in 
India. It consists of 42 members for All-India, Of Ilium 50 per rent aie Indian. For 
a vast sub-continent like India, this number is too poor. More women, specially Indian, 
must be recruited for this service. 

Nearly u four lalchs of rupees aro paid every year to (ho Women Medical Service 
from public revenues Bo, the appointment should be made by an independent body 
like the Public Service Commission. Tho proposed contract that mom urns of the 
Women Medical Service reserve, proceeding to England for their study, should resign 
if they marry within four years after returning from England, should be abolished, ft 
affects a number of Indian candidates, as few Indian ladies would be prepared to bind 
themselves against marriage. 

There are three grades of medical men serving under Government, the Civil Bur- 
geons, the Assistant Surgeons and the Sub-Assistant Surgeons, Tho Civil Surgeons aro 
promoted from among tho ranks of Assistant Burgeons who am seniors. Those mm 
though given independent charge of hospitals aro given subordinate position when an 
I M. S. officer Is posted to tho hospital, though ho happens to bo tho latest recruit. 
Tho other two grades aro kept separate and water-tight and whatever tho length of 
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beiviuo and w hate ver the i t 4 ])ufat imi of flu* Hub-As admit Sun won, In. 4 * tnuoi 
elites the Assistant Surgeons eadaa exeepi in ran 1 mi >m wlrne In* Imppme. lo be in 
I lie good books of the* heal of t In* M<* li**at Itepurimeut f v.sedd ,->i t'.uJ that a 
Provincial civil medical eadie he furumd an i that joonuU'im ; die ni ete Us a Sah-A ,si Mvd 
Surgeon’s cadre, on grounds of me>it a*iJ odd rsiey. uatd Imh Gc «e da . ,4 s get 
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guide, not as a matter of grace hur a made* of x p_ I l 

Most of us here belong to this eutegorv. To** * i *p m Mnt Ah Led I'er \tesiei , 
depend entirely on piivate inedioni pi, stew for i'o r dAm. f ’ ", y. >\* > jo 

carry on this against ■what may be < « t r**d u-d*U"-ted> ! Ciutip‘ , tei b J teuLv 
hard for a Private Medina! Piaduuewi to * smp *b ^ it ii j.n L * b * * :» ' A i h * * S by 
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and acute unemployment is now daring them i;i Gem la e . 
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llounsh 111 the Madras Ite suleuc t \ . If tee heroary iwh'-M** au. m! voted 

to relieve intellectual bankruptcy among the Pi de Ami, t,n* r<md * temie v;n 
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medicines, which is no doubt inadequate The;, mud te-eite thmr p/a<te*» ,u ’ drive 
parts, treat the necessitous poor free and te mve fee-, from the j,vs \ nmhMlo 1- 
also attached to these ntial piaetdiouers Inna; be<*n pSaei*d unn-r the "mho! id Pom! 
Hoards. In course of time, they got Uiemselve ; inued up in local polite*, an 1 wvim 
pcrfoieo obliged to take sides' in local boird election » and the life with the iv ah 
that they had become the victims of peuvoutiou by on 1 port) or Gm mbcf\ Put 
these men are matin of stemm stuff. They burned tlnuu *dve udo an \< j i dnun 
holtl annual conferences, waited lu depute! urns to the Minisns and Pi" Xor r< un- 
General, got their grievances redrew ;ed and Ui»ii finely st.«iaied ile*i» po 
art; iteHtu* off now. This rural seheme bus rceimiiy ' been rmoln , "d 
IftJO and the iural piM'*litioner,» there aie e,d!cd cotjuiiend * (i i! *foj Ti 
hantisomefy paid about fte. hotel pm* an. mm ft> sub ,i Jv. ‘ I ssm * hvw 
pmhon of that i;<dn*nm - u < M (Iw pe qde vGed} fl , iM *- : • p, 

ovc three quarters reside m rural diotrit t Ala ly of tue •• at > * } ; 
and in these thinly populated area 1, it 1. often iaquaei le&hfe I 
himself. To cope with fhm eondilioiu the praiic 1 d b* o; later 
11)38-39 passed twm measure, vshhdi cmiddi.i** - ,.meGd t , ( 
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anti practice a grant of moimy upfo I,5tet dfdbu ; -had ! e pate i? him/ I 

wish this scheme is extended b> ether part <*f la ha and moshta d m* '<0 buy te 
provincial neetls. 

There is no country in the world w!n*re medhsal m di«G h o p.Mj a, dn | fi 

is a wclhkimwu fact that the Aryan, » of Auehssf hi lu t-vhibttei their skill and 
goimts in all the departments of medicine and nif hum h tije vim Mtede , foicisn 
conquest and, a number of other factor*., « oup!e*l w iili the nmhdraw.d rd Shde*a,*i, 
mtorfered to break the eoutmuity and turn the Mute uj pioiMso baste meord. still 
exist in plenty to <lemonstiate that the IUmhm of old j.u, e a pow l teravle d\p* of 
tin* human fiame, of the ills that thu II * \>! t is heir to and tin; uedfe <d , to hf *i'Iopted 
10 remove them. The A 1 yari sysimu of metlb ino is tej.wvu m the Uurvedie. After 
the ; Muslim conquest of India, the Vnmn system began to Iteurhdt In this cminfiy 
and had the Huppru-f of the State. Then* h. nhm another nystem named tlrn slddlui 
Wfueh IK tlm liuml system and whieh in largely in vogue m Smith Imfiiiv Tfiw 
three ijyKlnmrt, t hough grcaflv deteriorated, hud nod Mid have huge public cuppert. 
i hoy pm er te f ho needs of mmaenflm of the populated* of this comifrw li was 
1 tmighf iuglily desirably m tfie inforest «d tlm peepb? find Hire* svAmns should im 
pmeod on Hcmntdio basis, dim Madras Hegintativo Ooumu! begun to put. ptvsmnv on 
too Government. A Hummdleu was niipoiided of which f was n fiuftnber t to i ti \u sat i « 
f ^ r j|H ' rl te l 44* s fduf (tevmntmmf Indian iedinil Kehoul waa 

ostabhbhul in Madias in Ib-a wqfb a big InwpiUil nUaefted toils himilar iiidhition 
\rm also bot up m oihur parte of India, i umiurstand two Ajiuwcdlc College « ajuI un 
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Unani College have also boon established m North ora India. The Indian Medical 
ychool in Madias is boing woll-cqailaotoil and instriwtion is imparted in all tire tliroo 
systems, Ayurvedic, Suit l ha and UnaiiL , , . .. , . , 

India’s position is unique in tins regard. Instead ol utilizing the drugs found with- 
in her own borders, she has got io depend on countries thousands of miles away, to 
fill the empty bottles of her Pharmacies. Taking the figures for J) years between 
1909 to 1929, we find the value of drugs and medicines imported to India, oxcluding 
chemicals and narcotics, increased from 73 lakhs m 1909 to 202.1 u lakhs m 19^9, 
while the value of raw drugs exported from India also increased from lo,o lakuis to 
41.6 lakhs during the same period. Thus the trade balance m favour of importing 
countries at the end of 1929 was 161.6 lakhs. On the basis of the average struck m, 
from the above figures, the trade balance at the end of 1934 can be put down at *- 0 
lakhs. Thus India is the loser by Rs. 2 crores annually m the drug trades.. yiojjov- 
eminent of India ought to have long ago established Chemical Laboratories 111 151 *“ 
portant centres m this country, where the tinctures and other medicines can be prepare 
out of the drugs collected first-hand in the country. . . , , 

In the year 1927, the Council of State passed a resolution m the following tarns 
“This Council recommends to the Oovornor-Gonqral-iu-Council to urge all i rovmua 
Governments to take such steps as may be possible to control the indiscriminate us 
of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standardization of the preparation ana xoi 
the sale of such drugs”. , „ T 

To give effect to this resolution, the Government ol India appointed a Committee 
with Lt-Col. Chopra an. Chairman. But the terms of reference precluded the Cominittoc 
from dealing with the economic aspect of the question. The masterly report ol cm 
Chopra was practically shelved until recently it was unearthed by the council ot 
State by another lesofution The Government of India have now come forward wit i 
their proposal to establish a Bio-Chemical Laboratory at Calcutta and have asked the 
Provincial Governments to follow suit. A laboratory in every Province is absolutely 
necessary to test the purity of drugs and no time should be lost to set them up. 

Theie is again another economic aspect which the Government have failed to con- 
sider That is the dumping of patent medicines and secret remedies t which have spur 
economic ruin on our land and have caused indescribable harm to the people, no 
import of these patent medicines should be stopped and no medicine should he 
allowed to be imported which does not disclose its formula on the label Medical men 
should refuse to prescribe patent medicines, whose formula has not been uisoiosem a 
great deal of piopaganda is necessary to impress on the people the harm in taking 
patent medicines advertised in papers as specifics for diseases. Mahatma] i s V 'in ago 
Industries Improvement Association might profitably include this item m tiieir pro- 
gramme and dissuade people from using patent and proprietary medicines ana ioous 
and thereby stop the flight of nearly half a crore of rupees annually from our land. 

Even in the matter of supply of drugs and medicines, there is the military domina- 
tion over the civil. The medical stores are military stores ; they got the supP ll £ 
Horn England and distribute them to Civil Hospitals. They charge 20 per (‘uit oxtia 
us departmental charges. But whom the supplies are made to Local Loards aud Muru- 
cipaliti.es, a further Tow of 20 per cent is made. Tims, when the medicine roaches 
the rural population, its oiigmal cost is raised by 40 pel coni l raised this ‘ 4 

In the Council of State m 1927 and pressed for freedom for J rovmcul imvunmmits 
and Local Boards to purchase their stores direct from any approved vendor, though 
1 ho Government promised to do something in the matter, 1 understand the same old 

system still continues, , , . . . , ,* 

' The compilation of an Indian Pharmacopoeia i« a great desideratum, and the time 
has now arrived for taking up this question in right earnest. 1 ho various formulae 
given in the British, U. B, A. and other Parmacopoeias, may, after sufficient. bibota- 
lory test and trial in our own country, ho adopted with advantage and included m 
the Indian Pharmacopoeia. The indigenous system of medic mo may also bo stanilai- 
diaed and such of the therapeutic agents as are really efficacious may brought with- 

* m Wo, medical men, have got to shoulder greater responsibility in promoting public 
health and social well-being than wo have hitherto done. In private practice, wo must 
not lad to impress on the patients the benefits of fresh air, pure water, nutritious 
food, good exercise, sound sleep and a host ol other tilings which are indispensable, 
not only to cure them of their maladies but also to prevent them from contracting 
fresh ailments. That way lies our success in our profession. Wo must undertake 
health propaganda work and do our little bit towards prevention oi diseases, in 
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rural parts there is very great opportunity fur social uplift. Hie Rural MVdie-d , 
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The next thing that we would like to impress is tin* nenossitv fnr nrmfm- A 
tion between the medical practitioiier and the State. Medical min should' enl-m' . ! Tf" 
narrow purpose of directing their almost exclusive atlontion ioimvi id L , fe ilw , 

t l0 A re f?«S °i £ s jJ. o! \ C0n,lltl0ns b 7 drugs to the preventive aspect of inydi4te 2111,1 
n shoctivo moans ot preventive modioino is tlio nf inn ft * ,, 
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ness”. In England it is controlled h y medical and 1 n* ; « ... * - 

(very nearly 70 per cent) of the moduli piaciitiemn/ 

agreed to accept then- right, under tire Act to .nh w,-, ..t ,1 “I'M have 

and treatment to sixteen million insured people, "fire J ,1 . r ' 1ir,ltlv , (i advice 
on his panel, whethoi ho becomes a patient, or not- f ! re i? r .T h K tim 
ot his doctor, and may come, at the very beginm,,., 0 f ' , '; 1 ll1 " 1 r! )oiee 

question of ice. The doctoi’s duty is to ,lia"‘i o -u of , hy am 

the resultant incapaeitv. There s no doul t I < u to I, I L tn <‘-‘>tuu4to 

vast, scheme, hut taken as a whole this scheme t, hi stioh a 

service for half the adult population of England 11 1 1 ' medical relief 

A word about the radian Medical Association and its , 

The Association has got though aboil, .yet. a credit- b e t I V re 
ot the Association are (1) to secure the iiiomotien ,. { . 1 hehiud it. — , ... 
allied Sciences, (2) maintain the honour, dignify ’ -uni /,’ f M’dimno .. . 

fession and (3) secure the co-op oral. on between li e m -. 'c ii' ! ‘V;P i '" ii I'm- 
these objects is being fullilled hy the publication of t! ,7™™,' hi,. 1 '- !n!l ' ’ , 111,3 "f 

Journal of the Indian Medical Association" and tl 0 • :,Z? ,f }■', «aill.H ‘•The 

discussion of scientific topics in annual eonfe vu<vx s ‘ I, . ? . • : ' , V, ,Uh<) and 

ms been amply tuhillcd f,y tire noble mid wn^ i U t i ^V"""' 1 ' 1 "V"t 

the battle with the Bntish Medical Council am t re t'L ' ‘ °'i r'l 1 ’ 11 in 

Indian Medn-al Council. If the Indian Medic, ,1 ,, 14 , Hie 

the fault oi the Association. „ w ,.,m ' Z 7, i Z If l,Umi ' if »•«'** 

ludioa Mntlioal Association has Mifileiently demon ,fn ,„i ;! , !' ,1' ‘"g 111 ' •'*■»'* the 

Medical Council. This is ne nn-aii achievement, |j 1( f , j.‘ . ■’ 111 lj 1,1 Hus lirifish 

are many more thmgii to he done before «c ran'. .I.'.*; '’’''l'' -'" f There 

and safeguard our interests. To atlain thin end m ilv 1 V. , f V ‘".T’" 1 ' nn ' 1 'h'gmfv 
the medical profession m India should he a ofih, i,' 11, h }, 1 ' n »r 

tion. The Association has thrown open n* , 1 ’ !»«liati Jh de-al A-.vseia. 

toe, therefore, f,,r the AH-fudia Mcd.-a! IA , lf it. high 
with the Indian Medical Association, a bo'bnuhre ni-iu M ! ‘ ,n 1” ho inoei-porati d 
Annual Conferences of both the Association-, u! the !' e, itolding the 

and having a common mooting for Huieufifio aismeiilioiis, “* ,tn,i at 1 
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10th- Session —Trivandrum— 28th. Dec- 1935 to 2nd- Jan- 1936 
Surveying, tho V W oohmvod by — 

•moval oi tiien disabiht s < . - ' b 1935 iioi Highness Mahurani Sethu 
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Pat oat a jjat ul 1 . The solution of their pro > »‘ms, said 1 mh* Highness, 

C&^ZiXSi!^ * • 

To achieve tins end was llio woxk before the Confeiuieu 

The Welcome Address 

ttrs. Madhaviamma Kuajan filial, Chair* Oman of the Rodion Committee, iu tho 

Sss a H5” sks&ztsrozz.’s 

diliS ' tho muiRUKiry barriers whwh siij.eriwml observers .niytuo up m tho path oi 
(mv sioadv endeavour towards national solidarity. mt! <i..h» 

Tnvarulrum eveels most o£ the other cities m its natural bounty of lull ?ud dale, 

S tho lll-liHlU Women’s Conference m previous years emphasise tho neocss ty o 

wS.mhhW and tlio children of her daughters succeeding to the uricestuU estate, it 
■ 1C \nl Ihud of old there were in Kerala women poets and women scholars, to-day 

P®Bg a in— k part in the various departments 

0 ^jpnvaneoro^S are the best educated areas in the whole of India. In dravan- 

cor^the foundations )f modern education were laid broad mu top by a wmnau l 

n“ in thosprcafl of enlightenment. By the diffusion of odueatem H r Uhl^ 

«Ar r*mt m the number of girls brought undei msti action. Tho pen * t> * 

among women m Travaucore is 1G.8 while it is only 2,0 n^Lntish India. ^ 

s£ril^ 

Sobratod in eirasioi! oi tho Sarda Act. A lady member oi tho local Logislatute lias 
now secured permission to introduce the necessary legislation on tho bubjo * * 
^h^women^ cause is making rapid strides in ;Travanooro. As f mentioned at tho 
.«£A?”r Ml” K«S. t ctnUnnily of M» .< H*t «« “W » 

S”»o»S 4 rS o, Si m|o ? r Il» 

55%.%. SWT 

tn the whole of India# Our system of education is materialistic iu its tendency and 
has no torn of any religious instruction which is essential for the training usefiii 
Si foShMsSalin provide sufficient opportunity or oonmiww to 
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our girls to acquire knowledge suited to their requirements: Tim kind of education 
they now receive throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes them fit to knock at the doors of o (Tices and institutions for employ- 
ment The fate of unemployed men is bad enough and that of unemployed women 
is threatening to become wot so. The economic condition of the people and then low 
standard of living seem to defy all attempts at amehoiation. Child marriage, the 
dowry system and the prohibition of widow 10 -mairiage, though unknown 'among 
some communities in Travancore, are prevalent among others. Depressed classes 
remain depressed and communal squabbles persist m spite of our strenuous efforts 
to quell them. These aie some of the problems staling us m the face here in 
Travancore as in other parts of India and we look fotwaid to your assist anuo m 
tackling ^them. India is now passing through momentous constitutional changes and 
we see in the honzon glnnmenngs of an All-India Federation. But there must bo 
a federation of hearts if political federation should ever become possible in spirit 
apart from names and forms. 

This conference envisages a great future for our country Local areas and sec- 
tional opinions ;ue well represented in this imposing gathering. Women Dom hu- 
mid near have come hero m large numbors impelled by a high sense of duty. The 
same enthusiasm is soon among the nuik and hie as among those who take the lead 
in this mission of self-improvement. It us our good fortune that Her Highness 
Maharam fcJotn Paivah Bai who takes groat interest m all movements to ad union the 
cause of women has been gi auiously pleased to preside over this conference. 1 1 or 
Highness’ extensive travels in India and in Europe have enriched Travancore and 
created in us visions of a richer, larger and fuller national life. Wo are deeply grate- 
ful to Tour Highness for the advice and guidance Tour Highness has given us in 
holding the conference here. 

The Presidential Addres® 

Tier Highness Makar ani Sethu Parvathi Bai then delivered her presidential 
address. Her Highness said : 

The immediate object of this Conference is to create a wider scope for the powers 
and responsibilities of Indian women and to emphasise the value of women's work in 
evory f well -oi dnred State The methods of this Conference lie in persuading and 
justifying; the goal of the Conference must he to create absolute equality of oppor- 
tunities pud position as between the two sexes in all branches oi aefivhy. With 
this finding, and eoimneod as I am of the importance of this gathering, I approach 
my task as i ‘resident of this year’s session of flic A 11- India Women’s Conference with 
mixed feelings. The first, in winch T am sure you will all share, is regret for the 
unavoidable absence of the original President-Designate, Her Highness the Yuvarani 
of Mysoi o, whose absence wo all find very keenly, and not the less because she 
represents a Shifts and a Royal House, which have been amongst the pioneers of 
women’s education and uplift in our country. ! am also acutely conscious of the 
magnitude of my task and its heavy responsibility. At the same time, i am very 
thankful to those who have, by inviting mo to preside on this occasion, signalised 
their confidence in me— a confidence which 1 am sure is much less a personal tribute 
than a symbol of the recognition on your part of the position achieved and maintained 
by women in tins land. Tins is the first Conference field in aa Indian State and it 
cannot be desired that it in among States that the biggest efforts have been male to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women. 

Tho country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earned from 
our brothers across tho ghauts the name of “Henmalayat&m” or K Women’s MalayakmW 
The appellation is not a conventional compliment. Our laws and social customs based 
on tho matriarchal system followed by m tor millennia have given to women a cons- 
picuoixK place in our polity. Tho woman is hero recognised m the head of the family, 
and succession is traced through her, No restrictions on the holding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regarding education, social life and cultural growth have 
hampered our ssok, t Not only has our history afforded instances of queens who have 
item pod their individuality on tho chronicles of their country, hut in the fine arts and 
philosophy, women have played a notable pari The equality of women with men in 
the matter of political as well as property rights is to-day mi established fact* Co- 
education in primary institutions and in the higher classes and forms in many schools 
and colleges in a feature of Travancore ; and girls and women have so fully taken 
advantage of tho educational facilities that it has been found possible, without inter- 

m 
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ferine with tho number of admissions, to Iovy full rates of foes from girl students m 
coIIokos atul three-fourth rates in schools, thoro is. praotiuallv one Litorato woman to 
evorv two liter ato males and women aio now applying freely for admission to vauous 
services and other avenues of employment. Thcv are also alive to their widei emo 
responsibilities as is shown by the circumstance that m co-operative «onmt.es, the num- 
ber of women members is 28,000, a not inconsiderable pioportion of the total h .tin n*,th. 
Wo are thus, m the mam, unaffected by many problems which ongi oss tho a tm on 
of thoughtful and patiiotio persons in othoi parts of India. " 0 hav ® 1 **} ^ - ( n f 

dasi service m our temples and such problems as the ptudali, tho conditions v hi . 
have led to the passing of tho Sarda Act and to the laws relating to Urn tia, r m 
women are not present among us. It is therefore not perhaps inappiopu.de t hat ; a 
confeienoe designed to co-ordinate the activities, of women in various dopaitmonts and 
to review and consolidate their status and position should hold its sitting in iiavan- 

001 With the utmost pleasure I welcome in our midst reprosoniatives from all P a >' ,f5 ^ 
India and many well-known friends from abroad. Hospitality has boon accounted mo 
prominent trait of this country and I am proud to say that not only m ho matortai 
sphere but m tho realm of ideas, wo have given and received finely. It. is i«.y «opo 
and trust that on this occasion we shall be equal to our reputation and that you 
will retain ploasant memoiies of your sojourn amongst ns. , . 

It is a matter of piofovmd gratification that tho history of women s movement m 
India at least iu its political aspect has been one of unhindered progiess and has not 
"been marked by those violent struggles which wore the precursors of reform o i wow noro. 
The Joint Pailtamentary Committee m 1917 felt very nervous of interfering wim 
what was conceived to be the invinciblo prejudice against the political enfranchise- 
men! of women and they left the question to tho elected Legislatures of each iro- 
vince to be settled by their own resolution according to the wishes of tho people 
concerned. Owing to tho devoted and strenuous labours o£ a number of emmont 
women, some of whom I see before me, and thanks also to the innate chivalry or 
our countrymen, which wo must ungrudgingly recognise, practically every 1 rovmeo 
removed ail political restrictions on account of sex ; and even before England too a 
the step in 1918 and 1919 of equalising the soxes hi politics and in various jirotoH- 
sions, tho battle had been won in India. Further, tho admission of women into the 
legal and other professions was never attended with any difficulty here, io say this 
is, however, not to underestimate the magnitude and complexity of the work ahcaa or 
us. In practically every part of India except to some extent in Malabar, women suu 
suffer under marked disabilities as to the holding and the disposal of property. 
Even though some of tho old law-givors were fairly liberal as to the position oi 
Hindu women and in Bengal and Bombay their rights wore safeguarded tip to a 
point, later authorities and tho growth of customs have seriously curtailed then 
rights. Old doctrines which originated in unsettled and waililm or nomadic times nave 
persisted to the detriment of tho peace of many families. It is interesting to remem oet 
that until quite recently in England it was impossible for a woman to hold pte u y 
in her own right or io recover money from debtor or even to buy things lor 
hold use except as the implied agent of the husband. Fortunately these legal am- 
malios have found a place m tho dust-heap of ideas. In India the right to inhem 
irrespective of sox and according to the nearness of natural relationship arm tin 
right of unfettered enjoyment and alienation of property have still to be rooogm.»oa 
and the idea that a women is only a trustee for distant kinsman or unborn oinldien 
must become obsolete. Fortunately, in Malabar, we did not suiter from the medieval 
heresy that the woman was the source of all evil nor did wo succumb to tho doctrine 
lately resuscitated in Germany and Italy that her mam or solo function was to do a 
mother. With regard to marriage amongst most of tho communities m this part or 
India, equality, freedom of choice and adult marriage have been taken For grwuou, 
although quite recently there has arisen a curious tendency to adopt disabilities that are 
prevalent elsewhere. 11 is obvious that in tho Vedic times, marriage was taken to oo 
a voluntary sharing of a common life. The fear of what was called Varnasankara or 
the confusion of races, a fear which even now has re-assorted itself violently m such 
widely differing countries as Germany, South Africa and tho Uni foci State was res- 
ponsible for many changes in tins system including child marriage, the parua system 
and the perpetual tutelage of women. Notwithstanding tho efforts of pioneers, lira 
’* * the prejudices of ages are dying very slowly and 
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is necessary before a wise reconciliation of the old and new ideals takes 
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Closely connected with the topic of marriage is that of child widowhood. It must 
he admitted that, quite irespective of the fundamental question of eugenics ami with- 
out trespassing into the region of religion or revelation, there must be something 
radically wrong in a svstem which permits of child widows to the appalling extent 
of seven for every lO,000 between the ages of 1 and 5 and 43 for eveiy HtyDOG bet- 
ween the ages of 5 and 10. No scriptures can have sanctioned or encouiaged such a 
state of things and one of the welcome signs of the times is that enlightened opinion 
both amongst Hindus and Mahomedans is declaiing itself forcibly m favour of later 
marriages and of roxnairiage of widows, especially of child wide vs. 

It is observble that though under the Mahomed an law the proprietary and marital 
relations of women are to some extent safeguarded, yet the seclusion of women has 
led to senous difficulties, which have to be surmounted and overcome. Indeed, in 
many regions, the stiietness of purdah is regarded as proportionate to the status of 
the family, and much patient work is needed to eradicate such ideas. 

This Confeienco which stalled nine yoais ago has now become the foremost re- 
presentative body of the women m India and itDias contubuted in no small measure 
to the awakening which lias surpassod the expectations of its foundeis If has helped 
to arouse the social conscience in many matters relating to women and their advance- 
ment. One of its first items of business was to voice dissatisfaction with the present 
educational system and it was instrumental in starting the Education Fund, the pi ex- 
ceeds of which have . been utilised amongst other things, fox establishing ami main- 
taining the Lady Irwin College m Delhi, for homo science, the training of teachers and 
psychological lesearch. The Conference played an important part in the establishment 
of the claim of women to the franchise in British India. It has worked for the ade- 
quate education of future mothers, for medical inspection in schools and factories ami 
for the removal of many social and legal disabilities. A glance at the summary of the 
important resolutions passed in previous sessions would prove that a well-oousiderml 
programme of rural reconstruction and educational civic training has been emphasised, 
and that the Conference has sot before itself the important task of rousing public 
opinion as to enable ail concerned to realise the mistake of segregation of women and 
of allowing immature girls to become wives and mothers. A great deal has boon done 
though much has yet to be achieved in the matter of the amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers ami the propagation of public health programmes, in which women 
are vitally interested. 

In common with women elsewhere Indian women have been stirred by a now 
thought and a now life ami the ideal of self-reliance has been fast evolving amongst 
them, and it is a matter for sincere gratification that practically a!! the women’s or- 
ganisations in the couutiy have taken a unanimous stand against communal and pro- 
vincial differences and distinctions in the matter of the franchise and that this has 
been done at a time when such divergences are tending to be accentuated amongst 
men. In truth, it may be . asserted that one of the biggest successes of the con- 
ference lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity of Indian women, ami wu can well 
claim that wo have successfully fought against the communal and provincial outlook, 
which has been a disquieting feature of public life in India. The attitude of the 
women’s associations and the resolutions passed by them cannot but strengthen the 
hands of those who seeks to attain a complete understanding and the co-operation 
amongst the many races and comraaniHos of India. Our work lies mainly m tho 
direction of the formation of public opinion. 

The groat upheaval produced by the late war revolutionised thought and made 
Europe and America realise tho value of women’s contribution to the national cause, 
work had to be done and t women had to do it and the principle of equal pay for 
equal work was comparative ineffectiveness and the innate timidity of women was 
undermined, Tho coolness and discipline of women in every branch of activity obtained 
their reward, so that one of the groat opponents of the cause, Mr, Asquith, speaking 
about Edith Caveli, declared in October 19 L5, “There are thousands of such women, 
but a year ago, wo did not know it.” By 1918, tho political disabilities of women 
were removed \n England and in 1919, their rights to hold public and professional 
positions pertaining to civil life came to bo recognised. It is remarkable that m soon 
as those stops ^ were taken, the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures for which women’s societies had been working unsuccessfully for years, 
rnteli as the Nurses’ Registration Bill and an amended Mid wives’ Bill were taken up 
as Government measures and passed through all their stages without difficulty. 
Women began to sit in Parliament and to occupy various responsible positions and 
In 1920 the Report of the Lambeth Conference stated the belief of the Conference 
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tliat the Anglican church would be strengthened by making freer use of .the spiritual 
women. It took 70 years of ceaseless propaganda fi 


?hJt tint U great devSmont for wlh.chgroupsofwom™ had M in ^nv coun- 
f rl po fnolr ulaco mamk because of national crisis on the issue ol \unui im^iaus oi 
nations defended Bin. it will bo remembered that as soon as the women s chums 

.that they were njgUtojL ^""7 fflSS 

loM mod'/ 5? the Royal* Geographical Society was bestowed upon a woman. The 
f’adimontary work of woman 1 has been recognised to be . of mdnln able value 
Women during the war and .thereafter held ™si>°™bIo > posts in the i cn it son k o d 
vav i nnR countries In the United States, there are G.000 w omen phjbiu.ms aim 
nraetisins lawyers and amongst them assistant attorneys-general, provincial and 
central. 300 American cities employ Felice women m d«h ics ^ 

of women and ohildron and they do probation . work and tlu. Mii . v s on of I «i 
hulls and places of entertainment and work m comcoUon w d h ti « J 
In journalism and banking, they have played an impoitant p.ut It \'. s ^not n any 
W niirq nrm ilifit the award of the Noble Pnsso to Madame aolliot, ilio ^oitny uaugnioi 
of a celebrated mother. Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacities of women m the 
domain of recondite science. . n , . fl w , ii )orrt 

In spite of all these advances, it still remains .true . ^ °' on ^ the 

aro many directions in which women s progiess is still limited. Fun hi ^^ n 'j O’ y ° 
"problem is not political or even social — it is. economic. In the < ■ # * ■» / 1 * -< 

tion of women’s problems depends on securing for them, in ^marriage an! > ■ > ^ 

economic independence. Freedom to work outside .the „ V'™ ”L,n ' as t o 

which cannot be kept outside the range of discussion and decision as \iul as the 
recognition of her claims to economic partnership in the home. 

Thus, although the legal emancipation of. women may have i then ace m .many 
countries, the full recognition and the securing of the individual pni s tiou £ 
in domestic relationship are yet insecure bocause of the survival < f ihe old doemne 
of tutelage. It is a oommonplaoo.that woman’s cause .is man s and that 
sink or swim together hut experience has taught ub that ^ nr/mmorositv* or 

the only methods to secure success as distinguished from mere *olianoo ^ pnemshy or 
patronage ; and this Conference exists for implementing such method . > : 

legitimate function and its raison-d'etre. The clouds are lifting and the U 
breaking ; may it bo given to us to see the sunrise 1 

Secretary*! Report 

The annual report of tho Conforenon was then read by Mrs S 
Organising Secretary, who pointed out that this was tho mst fecssiou hJu 

lDd “Our S Conforonee”, she said, “has beon.givon an oppoituinty 
which aro tho true intei praters of our ancient culture, tho on ■> h.i s ol m u u \ ilisa 
tions, the inmost sluiuos that guard and keep unsullied in spn ■ f ‘ ui 
It is fitting that as a body of Indian women, our first welcome .. hould bo 1 it no 
land of matriarchal sway whose delegates those many y«ws J];\^ 
and intellectual advancement of tho Conference. Wo aio ptofou Hy • t,l 'J 

honour that has boon accorded by tins invitation to mid our ton VI ?“™»; 

the most piogrcssivo Slates of India and oflor particularly, to its mi iJ>h* h'H'.t n 
for her gracious sunpathy and interest in our cause our smimiest liibute oi t ,mk.>. 

Mrs. Mukherji “ said that the activities of tho Conference new evtuidud flora 
Abbotabad to Assam on tho one hand and .from kashmir to < ap«) C 1 ; 1 ’™’ -1 ' 1 
other. It was striking to note a keen desire manifesting itself < vuijwhuo <u«o m, 
women to take Uunr legitimate share of. responsibilities m tho , ^ f ‘otm w t ‘ b r t hV»l r 

crmnfrv and illlB BUrfdv W&H E 81101 that it WOldd BOt i)0 iPUg hcfOjO 01 fulfil 

offoiUworo crownod* with success. Tho representative nature of the Con foronce made 
it one of great strength. As such, it had great notontm i im. Him added “i ore 
can be ue doubt that womens brat duty is to lior nome. Bui it is only m 
ing of mental outlook and expansion of civio activities hat wt ««« a 1 « ! « *° 
their obligations towards their home and bo worthy mothers to the nat <m ot tiobio 
sons and daughters. In so. doing, let us not, iMVtm, dmj ' Ihu 
but let its noble traditions inspire ot w, to work for groaioi and lupppun fntuio, 


Honorary 
m an 
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Mrs. Mukherji added that the Conference was not a feminist ius 
reiterating its rights. The sympathy and co-operation of men had buou undeniably one 

° f lE SSioujOlon referred to the work done during the year under dilTurent 

heads. They weie glad to note that permission had been given to M 15 t0 

troduoe a bill in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the Saida Act o n lines 
suggested by the Conference. The Travanooro (turbai also had S 'l’i I • " ■ ■ . . 

the introduction of a similar bill. The Conference had giv™ who k- jai tu. I m it to 

all bills introduced in provincial and contra! legislatures " h {° }\re,' p J' pA nshwtimi 
legal disabilities of women. A scheme had been propaicd ^ 1 / ' f V j J ±' 

Sub-Committee to mitiato rural reconstruction work and it had been an mated to ait 

COn Mrs. e Mukliorji next examined tho work done under (1) ci.mpuKory 
nation, (2) compulsory primary education, (J) hostels for itudents, (1) <-! * ‘a. 

restraint Act, (5) legal 'disabilities of women (0) labour, (7) rul.d ;vd on, K 

ITauiau work, (9) indigenous industries, (10) temperance, (If; tiafho in \.omm an 1 
children, (12) child welfiuo and other works done during the year * h i 0 

Regarding birth-control, tho annual lvpoit said : m ifmutme m L* < ‘ 

relieve the suffmmg of women and to prevent the increasing ruin of Jin ' J j ™ 
fant mortality will leave no problem untouched, however umilio verbal it uu\ * * 

physique and high death-rate caused by early man i age and ear y mufhe t> 4 * 

adequate provision for welfare work have been a cause of anxiety ^ to ad th » . . 

weie interested in the welfare of tho country, that explains our irden ,-»t m i I 
blem of birth-control in India, Mrs. Ifowe-llartvii’K presence in Usl ' . i 

been of immense help in creating a scientific outlook on the subject. ( * j fm P ^ ,L. ' 

meetings were held in various constituencies, explaining how the appallt t\„ j ‘ y‘ 

in India can be changed and a higher standard of living, assured by a scientific public 

ll0 11olaCff to franchiso, the report said: “Our repeated domaiuls, 

and statements mot with but little success. o are glad, Imwevei, that ' c l{, 1 

fioation is iccoginsed and that women arc allotted scats in the federal lw ? Uatui . 

Tho report referred to tho protest made n#«unsl \u .‘hood ipiah leati m ■•., i n hrei.t 
election and reservation of seats, etc., as well as the stall ‘men t passed in Peina > i > 5 

last recording deep disappointment that our united demands had uni been f 

added : “Wo are also reuneslmg tho llritish Parliament to sa[c;;uanl 1 ’ 11 '' \\ l -f 
women by making a provision in the Instruments of Instruction to f*Ho 1 

uhauco in tlio administration of every province as well asm the Ceutul t.uvunniaii 
specially in departments of Health, Education and Labour. 


Details of IWiBDiims 

The proceedings commenced with tho singing of songs specially composed by Bri- 
mathi Parur Pormamma. Proposing Her Highness tho Malmnuii to tho chair, Mrs. 
Emtomfi Faridoonji observed that the Conference considered it lucky on m tenth 
birthday to have a lady of Maharaui Beta Pamthi Bat’s culture, imhghtunmcat and 
intellect to preside over tho session. Her Highness was known throughout India as 
one of tho most cultured and enlightened daughters of Mother India. Travanooro ana 
South India formed tho woman’s empire with matriarchal sway where the condition ox 
women was far better than any other part of India. u . . 

Continuing, she said that women m the south were intelligent and culmied, modest 
in habits of life and self-sacrificing. It was a great hope and lesson tor women of 
other parts of India and they would follow the example of these women who had en- 
joyed thoir rights for centuries together. She then requested Her Highness to taka 

th °Bri l Ammu Swaminatham , , seconding tho proposal, said that it was keeping with tho 
traditions of Kerala that tho first Indian Stale to Invite the Conference to hold its ses- 
sion was Travanooro which along with other parts of Kerala had held women m Midi 
honour. Travanooro was lucky in having such an enlightened and cultuml loader. 
The Mahanmi Jiad taken interest in the affairs not only ol Travanooro but also abiding 
interest in tho welfare and advancement of India. Women of India wore proud of her 
leadership and they wore very fortunate in having such a woman amongst them and 
they wore sure that tho Maharani would be an inspiration to them all. Her Highness 

^llm^Mukhern extended cordial welcome to tho special visitors to the Conference, 
namely* Miss Solomon, Miss Muriel Lester, from England and Mrs. Margaret banger 
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from the United States and said that they were world famous porsonalitios. Iho pro 
series of suuh sploudid, siucore and indefatigable workers would * 1 )10 \® f * ^ * 11 ‘ If . 
tion to their own, who had all oaoh m her own way contributed to the success of tho 

C ° n DeX^with tho question of affiliation to tho International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship tho report statod, tho Conference was nfiiluttd aid 

Begum Ilamid All attended tiie Conference. Ti.tm-inHmvd Alliance 

Idie affiliation gave aa opportunity to sond delegatus to tho lntoi national fY‘ 
Congress held a“ Istanbul tVis yea/ Tho Conference had dwavs «pbo d too ide ,al l of 
international co-operation aud friendship as an mdispensablo fuofoi m the ultimate unity 

° f women’s organisations were road by tbo 

distingmslmd visitors from abroad. Miss Solomon, liaison officer J f f of tllo 
Women’s Conference and British Women s Association, con vij . A ‘ "j 0 jj l0l . 
British Commonwealth League and South African League, omt ‘ c 

associations. Sho said that tho Conference met at a time wh. n worm .n l " “ 1,h f 
entering on a now ora. The India Bill had been passed, Although » ‘ u 

tion had caused a Leon disappointment, she felt eonhdont 

host use of tho powers granted to tliem, thus contributing tho: ir a-. A "nomdo 

Miss Muriel ^ Lester, who was loudly cheered, conveyed 
of East London wlioro sho had tho honour of welooimng Mahatma <■ • hocomo 

she was in Japan and China for seventeen months and that worntn 1 ■ , ' to 

leaders of their country. Sho convoyed tho greetings of women of those oountnes 

ihe Mi°s nf J/arg«r«f Ranger, who was accorded a rousing ovation, said sir | an , 

rican woman coming to India m a spirit of a tenement, to 1 /? l n n ^ 1 ,^. ( tf ld, “.tod by 
their highest droams and aspirations so that sho might undo Lman U Rhe 

misleading and false inipiessions written about India by an Arm rmnesentativo 

felt that this was tho first step in undoing tho spiritual wrong. As the r op i ^ 
of birth-control movement, started 21 years ago, who wouid say tha I* | 
time, thoy had reduced infantile and maternal mortality and 

and general intelligence. The movement worked through seven thowjwl oigmiisations 
comprising eleven million people from all walks of Me. # As \ ' 

national Birth-Control Association and on behalf of 2b interna^ 
veyed greetings to the Conferonco of Indian women and wished success m ,t mi ■ odoi a 
for securing social, political, economic and biological emancipation and S 
joyful and healthy mothers of to-morrow. 


Sin C, P. R^uswun Iyeti’s Addbbss 

In accordance with tho convention of conference of men speaking at tho opening 
session, Sir C. P. Ramaswayni Aiyar addressed tho gathering. t j m ^ ‘ . 

the superiority of mne sox aud subordination of tho other was niimfriatlon 

present, llo pointed out that tho main task before thorn ia iudta v as 
of age-long disabilities inherited through petiifiod custom of A,, 

sliara’ came m tho wake of tho reform of rights of women 1,700 01 l,bW j u 11 , a„o, 
but thoro was a twist in tho mhirprelatimi of women a rights , . d t o ' 
school was an indigenous attempt m securing legal rights for uwmn* But . the Ktoim 
of Hindu law oamo to a stop 150 years ago as English judges uuo .ill, d to mml 
tho religious prejudices and thoy had all along the Mippoil of p lv / A l!V,„,. n m 
the spontaneous movemout of reform was arrested and though inn la women tuu 
rights, fetters were put on thorn in various ways ami lights of mheniaimo, disfiositioii 
and alienation wore denied except m some parts of India. As regards rights of 
maintenance, guardianship of children and eeouoimo stabs, the position ot iiimiti 
women was different to-day from what it was m the earliest days oi reeoided histoiy, 
binder Mahomedart law women had adequate rights from Ihu I rophot but tho purdah 
system had nullified tho rights of women. These disabilities had to bo got rid of 
J - between women and legislators, lb 



determining the spiritual v , — — ,, , ,,, 

women’s rights was difficult and had taken generations of endeavour and resulted even 
in physioaP conflict* Fortunately*, these preltminnrieB wore iinnoeoBHary m India and 
men did not need suoh rude reminxlors as mon. eteo where* They had eo -operated with 
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women in winning their rights and ho hoped that fins peaceful co-operation between 
moo. and w omen would contmuo and working together they \i ould achieve the goal for 
which all patriotic people wore smvtng, 

Mrs. Ransa Mehta then proposed a vote of thanks and the conference adjourned. 

Second Day’s Proceedings — Trivandrum — SOlh. December 1935 

The Second day’s sitting of the Conference was held tins morning. Naha rani Sef.hu 
Parvathi Bai of Ti a vane ore presiding. The meeting commenced with silent prayers 
for two minutes. , . " 

Mrs. Muhhrrji read messages sent to the Conference wishing success and regretting 
inability to attend the Conference, received from Mrs Sarojim Naidu, Mrs. Mufhu- 
lalcshmi Reddi, Raj human Arant TCaur, Mis Bri]hl Nehru, the Ram of Sangli, Begum 
Hamid Ah, the Ram of Mandi, Maude Rojdon, Cm heft Ashby, Lady Muza Ismail, Miss 
Agatha Harmon, Mrs IVfchwiok Lawrence, the National fobnod of Women, National 
Y. W. 0 A, 'Women’s International Leagues and Oyfoid Oioup 

Mrs. Fantloon) i paid a tribute to the wojk of Mis Kav of fho Social Section who 
had gone abroad to popularise the wuik of tho Conference and win the support of 
yaiioiLS women’s associations thoio. 

Repoits of various sections and sub-committnps wore road and adopted. The Rocial 
Section lepoit mentioned the establishment of birth control climes in Bombay. A 
delegate questioned the cKisteiwo of such clinic It was explained that the mention of 
Bombay was a mistake. Airs. Ransa Mehta stated that a committee had been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to e a (nine into the feasibility of establishing 
clinics. ^ * 

Mrs. Cousins then presented tho financial statement which was adopted. Emphasis 
was laid on the mfiueuco of contact with the outside woild* 

Mrs, II an so. Mehta, in her icport on indigenous industries, suggested the classi- 
fication of industries and also economic surveys by constituencies. 

When the Labour Section ropoit by Mrs. Chat tar jpg was road, Bombay delegates 
opined that too much space was occupied by work in mining areas. It was explained 
iluifc tho convenor had not removed a reply to tho queues and that Important woilc 
earned out m mining areas had to be mentioned. 

Reports of works ol (ho various constituencies were then read. There woro loud 
cheers when the reports relating to Orissa and Travnnemo woro read, 

Tho Conference adjourned to meet again In tho afternoon. 

Afternoon Session 

Common Lwuum.h irrn India. 

Miss Justin {Delhi) moved fho first resolution recognising the urgent need of a 
common language for Lidia and appointing a sub-eommiffoe to report on fho means 
and methods that could be adopted for the realisation of this ideal, to compile a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of words commonly used in India in flic order of frequency ol 
use and to co-oporate with other associations engaged in similar work. 

Miss Justin , in commending the resolution, observed that a common language was 
essentia! and every step of advancement was hindered by slogans which were not 
necessarily tram Hho suggested that a vocabulary of 50 >o 100 words of common uso 
in principal languages could be picked out so that everyone could easily loam and 
understand. 

Mrs, A saf Ali (Delhi), seconding, observed that a common medium was essential to 
enable ihnu to realise their dreams and aspirations. In the past, they were isolated 
and now that they hail come in contact, they had discovered many things common in 
various religions and sects. Without imperilling Urn cultural heritage of any language, 
they could evolve a common language and she suggested the utilisation of radio and 
cinema for popularisation of classical but simple Hindi and she opined that it was not 
too much to ask every Indian to leant a common ^language. 

Mra , Kulten Nair (Cochin), supporting tho resolution, observed flint English could 
not to tho language of tho masses. After Urn Section Secretary had explained the 
sehomo, tho resolution was unanimously passed. 

liKMOVAt OF lujTBHACY 

. Miss Lazarm (Mysore) moved a resolution reiterating its former resolutions detilo- 
rng the appalling illiteracy m the land and believing that unless a concerted and ia- 
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in keotfm touch and co-operate .... — 
to initiate practical schemes of work aud 

Conference. , ruv ,vW'io*p of literacy in India and congratulated the 

Miss Lazarus deplored the low PW°e^V ° h l phuontaco. Shu wanted every member 
women of Travanoorc and Coohm on diking one ind.vMunl at least 

of the constituency to take upon h®?®- j Madras for Mussalmuns, she e dim-tod the 

literate. Kogaiding ^ province included girls also. . 

*• *• 

described tlie various efforts ; made s m ^ 01( p xhanupillai^ supporting flic resolution, 

»« “dhMvdy to iiiovent 

^^^•duoting the examples of Russia and Turkey, wanted effective popu- 

plSH^clbs that melted 

was suecessfuly tried m P®“^L s *i Ji'th^oxiieriencG of the Bombay Corporation and 

Dr. Suktkankar (Bombay) narrated the ovue lienee oi m »> » t nishlg . S ho 

sarsKSrto 0 ** ** .< u* fc — 

(Mysore) gave “ MyR01 '°- 

0 '(Bombay) *» Maltha 

^ 0ud! ^' Health of School Children 

gggB^gSsartSKS 

SHglSKSBteWsBsmsiw 

^tjftj&srssi vus&7s&*~ »«• «— •> u ” »»» 

“ *• “ ° l m - *• K - *»• 

dhar*} all .standing, Tho Conference thou adjourned. 

Third Day’s ProceedingB-Trivandrum-31*t December 1935 

Dkuand FOR Hostels for Girls 

» l a« v >« sitting Of the Conforonco to-day, a resolution was passed by an 

A h i il-lr ™»f n ritv ukdnH he nnod for tbo introdnl on of methods of birth- 

Faridoonji presided. . 

Mrs ^ICim « Jmfta) moved a resolution urging the Government and Universities 
. j„ilf ’ O fon« "fnr tlio establishment of proporly suporvisod hostels for woman students. 
t0 Wk nl of^ ^oonditkinf a cXtte «U Ul that out of 30 hostels, only five wore 
1* a ! .] <dadonts ordered tho University at the ago of sixteen and they 
v0 . J Ln^feron a or hfi X™ A high standard of character was emeu- 
S? without wliiohVhoro would bo^a serious sot-haok to tho cause of higher eduoa- 
tifn Kanpeaied to Universities and colleges to exercise duo control and establish 

6ui ^lo w^ff^T’Mwmr'crHl seconding, spoke from hor experience of 28 years as Principal 
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fiom old freedom. Though women in Travancoro had no legal disabilities, domestic life 
did not provide for social life and therefore there was a leap from domestic life to 
public life without the gap being bridged by social life. She wanted educated women 
to have a knowledge of social conventions which could only bo had through hostel 
life. Thus hostel life must be expanded and brought into lino with hostels in the west 
inducing universal life. The Bombay delegate supported the resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Hama Mehta then moved a resolution welcoming the united efforts of leading 
educationalists to create a new attitude towards educational problems in this country 
and urging that in the ultimate emergence of the reorganisation scheme, particular 
stress bo laid on the need for vocational institutions. 

She said there was a hue and cry against tho present system of education which 
was too academic in nature. Students not fit for University education Hocked there and 
in order to improve vocational training should start in secondary schools 

Mrs. 1C Sharadamma (Travancoro), seconding the resolution, said that fundamen- 
tally the education system in India had not changed during the last century and it 
faded to satisfy tho present day needs. Educated unemployment had become a menace 
to domestic and social life and therefore education must be planned for securing 
economic independence for them. 

Mrs. Tar ku ride (Genii al Provinces) pleaded for tho introduction of vocational edu- 
cation In primary schools. 

Tho resolution was strongly supported by Mrs. OokhaU (Sangli), Miss Eswariamma 
(Tiavanooro), Dr. Miss Mis try (Bombay), Mrs, Dmdekar and Mrs. Roy, 

Miss. Reuben gave an account of the scheme tried in Agra and Miss Cocks spoke 

in support of t ho resolution which was carried. 

A resolution expressing the opinion that girls should be included in all schemes of 
compulsory primary education arid particularly supporting the resolution of tho 
Madras constituency that in tho forms of reference to the" Committee to be formed 
by the Madras Government to consider schemes of compulsory primary education for 
boys, not only schemes for boys as provided at present but also for girls should 
be included, was moved from the chair and carried, 

Bnmr Control Cltnics 

Resolutions dealing with social matters wore then taken up* The first resolution 
reiterated the Ooufoionoohi former resolutions supporting the necessity for introduction 
of methods of birth-control through recognised clinics and called upon all constituen- 
cies to mako special effort to induce mumeipalities arid other organisations tor 
maternity and child welfare to open centres to import such knowledge to those who 
stand in need of it. 

The press was requested to leave tho hall When delegates raised an objection, 
tho proposition allowing the press to remain was put and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The resolution was moved by Mrs, Anna C handy (Travancoro), She said that tho 
Travancoro constituency had passed a resolution that tho climes wore undesirable m 
very little was known about clinics* All were agreed as to tho necessity for control of 
births and there was difference of opinion regarding tho moans. Mr, Gandhi and 
other religious leaders advocated continence, but many felt that this was impossible 
for ordinary people. She discussed tho opposition view and staled that clinics could 
refuse Information to unmarried women if it was thought that it would # spread immo- 
rality among unmarried women. Travaneoreams a had moro confidence in the morality 
of their unmarried women and, in the larger interests of tho nation, benefits ot the 
Bystem must be availed of* It was not as harmful as yearly births. 

Mrs* 8, N . Hay (Bengal), seconding tho resolution, strroKsed tho fact that tho 
question was not whether to impart this knowledge or that as it was being diffused 
widely through nowspapoi s and advertisements, but it was to decide whether ^ scientific 
knowledge was to bo imparted or to allow harmful results on account of ignorance 
of midhods. Birth-spacing was not birth prevention. 

Miss IK IL Walts (Travancoro), opposing, said India was on the threshold of new 
life and to start extreme measures would bo harmful 1o the country and the Wat c. 
Tho Conference was nine years old and had plenty of work to do. I ho liability and 
existence of tho Conference should not be risked by extreme steps* Nona was 
against the word “birth control” But they were opposed io tho word us if was 
used at present Brahmins of micUmt India had small families, but they did not 
iso artificial means* If the system was good, why wan there m much propaganda { 

m 
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Spiritual strength was acquired by self-control and not indulgence. National discipline 
was impossible with selE-mdulgeuce. . , , ... 

Mvo TnUhmi N Me, non (Lucknow) answered tiro objections raised by M-iss 

»e«M i»WBda. They ™tei , tailtfcy 

said that contraception .was used as a 
rn^tlinVi to escape ccntiol. President Roosevelt had eallol it racial suicide. 

^fslmanfcar (Bombay) said that the resolution was innocent , and * /rated 
onlv (*entres opened for those who needed it The Lombay Municipality Lad failed 
to msfa resXuon Z the establishment of clinics. But men were responsible for 
this and women sulferod. She pleaded for a rationalists eonsidoiation of tho mattu. 

Mi-«s r>nmn8aram (Madras’* said she would go oven as far as to say that oven it 
immarXd^ they were bettor than the methods a present 

in use. Children, were god’s gifts and how oould thoy bo properly lecoivcd if they vru ^ 

born every year 't , p h - . . u . nort j n „ (j ie motion, emphasised that birth control 
^^f^fSoTwSirmcSStT to bihig forth weaklings? Religious leaders 
must have courago to protest against Mussolini who wanted large families as fodder 

modeTatioii 1 and “said that medical opinion was in 
favour of giving advise to those in real need oti medical giounds. , * 

m^Omrb^rk opposing quoted statistics to show that tho rate ol increase of 
was per cent while the rate ot increase of agricultural productivity 
was 29 per cent and i adust rial productivity 189 per cent. So there was no gi^n^dto 
c i 10W f] ia t copulation outstripped production. The danger was suicide of the race and 
birth control was not accepted by the whole of tho civilised world. She pleaded foi 

adopting ludjan^maiwds^. tTravancoro j opined that it would load to immorality. 

Mvq Kale (Nacnur) quoting Bir M. Viswosvarayya pleaded for birth-contiol. 

Ratnamma haaf (Mysore) narrated her experience of clinics in Bangalore 
and saif to“tto n was gU to ’ah who came into matornity wards. 

S5 the ' standard of life of tho masses should 

was the mother of eleven cliildi on and a trained nurse and had wo iked lor 21 yoais ioi 
birth control. Mrs, Sanger observed that those who opposed the resolution rnos y 
represented the Christian religion and brought forward tho argument of 
rhriqtmitv had been in existence for over two thousand years and had almost 

if alter all t hat, t hoy coul d no 

nnmwlofitm tliori ihal teach me had faded. In one clime wnu o\oi aw km auonumg, 
tes tban ’ one pel ceut wort unmarried. It was quite possible to ei.oek those who 
came to clinics, , , . 

f!rmiinuinp‘ she observed that in India tho population had increased faster than m 
anv other country. Whore there vas widespread misery and Jack of food, there was 
overpormlation. 4?o prevent tho infant mortality, three factors had to ho considered, 
namely father’s wages, spacing of family and the place of the child *m the family, 
totolia out of (tost-Iiorn children, 22 per cent died, of the fourth-born, 2 per cote, 
of tho sovonth-born 33 per cent, tho tenth 41,3 per oout, ol tho eleventh ol. 4 put 
cent and of the twelfth £>0.7 per cent. Tho birth, and death rates wore . highest in 
India. While the average longevity was increasing in European countries, it was 

^X'lvoedi'ng, Mrs. Sanger pointed out that birth-control had reduced infant and 
maternal mortality and that continence could not bo imposed on those who were not 
Sv for™ " ho read tho following quotation from a book published with the appro- 
val of the Roman Catholic Church. “First of -all, wo have the right to expect that 
married lives of many couples will bo vastly enriched with values, physical, psyohio, 
Sid moral, of married life 1 as it was intended by the Creator. Burdons that tost 
human emWance to the utmost limit and to which all too many succumb wU .be 
lightened, I speak of burdens of poverty, inadequate income, of unemployment which 
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males it impossible) for parents to fiivo ilioir children and thomsolvos food, clothing, 
housing, education and rooroation which they aio entitled to as children of Cod. J 
speak of psychological burdens, bimlons of depleted l physical energy and evluiustal 
vitality, resulting from previous birth or miscarriage, burden of adverse condition* < f 
the heart, kidnoys or other organs aud other conditions that threaten the Me of tl o 
mothor in case of pregnancy I refer to psychic burdens of anooiitioIlaWc feai, 
axioty and irritability, of robollion against Cod and His Church for sooimng to mako 
demands beyond human powers to endure.” _ The namo of the book was Rhythm 

babios when parents aro ready” by Leo J Latiz .vmfnnwn 

Tlio resolution was put to vote unci curried by 8<e to uj vote,*. Tho conioron m 

then adjourned. 

Fourth Day’s Proceedings—' Trivandrum — 1st. January 1336 

Violation of Bird a Act 

Mrs Turk a tide moved to-da\ that ilio confeieucu viewed will! dismay the frequent 
violation of the Surdu Act. It called upon t he constituencies 1o educa o public 
O! union against the custom for child manias by holding public meetings, by distri- 
buting leaflets oenhuning information about the existing legislation and the necessity 
for drastic measures and effective amendments to the Act, by supporting Bins m 
Leg i slat ui os foi amending the Sarda Act, v„ (<., Mi I». Das s Dill belojo the Bogus lalivo 
Assembly and the Dill before the Tiavancoro Assembly. 

The mover observed that Mr. Harhilas Sat da had hud them under a deep debt 
of oratitudo but tho \ct contained some defects which nullified the effects oi the 
measure. She suggested tho necessary amendments to the Act and appealed to the 
Indian Stales to enact similar measures. v . . 

Mrs. Haiji (Bombay) and Mrs. O handy (Travaneoro) supported the resolution, 
suggesting stringent measures against tho offenders of the Act. . , .. . 

Miss Lazarus (Mysore) explained tho situation in Mysore and said that women 
were agitating foi the introduction of a law on the model of the Bar da Act, but in 
the absence of women in tho Legislative Council, it had been thrown out. bho hoped 
that by next year they would be able to have the law exacted. r . 

The Hind delegate moved tho addition of a clause to the resolution, appealing to 
Indian Slaton to introduce similar measures to prevent and prohibit early main ages 
as early us possible. This was accepted, , ^ , r . . , M 

Mrs’. Narayaniamma (Travancore), Mis. Laledimi N, Meuon (Luc Know) and Mio, 
Ohauclu (Hind) supported the resolution which was cm nod. 

Otiiku Kusouttions 

Tho Conference also passed resolutions congratulating the Bombay Legislative Council 
on its having injected Mr. Donahs \doptmn Bill and urging the oaily enaetmont of a 

legislation penalising the practice of polygamy. . , iw _ r «*innni 

^Tho Conference recommended to the Hpecial Committee to diaw up a rational 
svstem of marriage laws which would include divorce laws. This resolution was 
supported by Mrs? I.vy Uot.gal), Mrs. Kaiauhunma (Aiulhm). Mrs. Tlrnu filial (Ika- 
vaueoto)! Mrs. E. V. Y Matliowi! (Iravatmoro), Mrs. Jvumulam (Malabar), aud Mrs. 
Uansa Motha. 

Rural RKcovsTmrcTioN 

A resolution on Rural Reconstruction was then moved and discussion had not 
concluded when the conference adjourned. The resolution urged 
to carry out a constructive programme of village roconslnmtioa m one of ite vi 
at toast during the year. “The industrial development of tho country, stated the 
resolution, u m an essential factor In relieving the groat problem of unomploymonl. 

for the Uovernment and the . people to Help in every way imb^ouB 
industries in the country. With this end in mm, tho Conference urges women m 
India to once u rage fJwMuahi, by using articles made in the country as far as possible. 
Begum Ittthimatuniiift.su, Mrs, Cousins, Mrs. Ammi fewaminaUian and Mis, llansa 
Mekta spoke cm tho resolution, 

Fkasombx vob Women 

Dr. (Mrs.) SuktMnlcar (Bombay) moved the fallowing resolution on franchise Cor 
women under tho Government of India Act, 1dm :*** 
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£t Tho Conference rei to rates its disapproval of the following franchise qualifications 
for women provided under the Oovurnmont of India Act and urges their modification 
in accordance with its previous memorandum, at an early date. 


(a) Wifehood qualifications ; 

(b) Application condition.” 

The mover pointed out that women had not taken sufficient interest in the # malt or. 
She strongly objected to the wifehood qualification. Womens right to vole in then 
own right had to ho recognised and they should not vote as the wife of so and so. 
The way to escape from this position was by voting as literate voters. , 

She explained the application condition, which insisted on women applying lor 
registration as voters with the necessary certificate. Tins meant that the name oi the 
voter would not appear in the electoral lists automatically hut women had to apply 
for it Hho observed that the idea behind this was that woman’s place was m the home. 
Hho lamented the great apathy of women towards the question and pleaded for educat- 
ing public opinion, , . , , „ , , ,, 

"Mrs, £»\ (?. Mukkcrji , seconding Iho resolution, obsorvod that it was against the 
self-respect of women to vote merely as wivos. Tho resolution was earned. 


Demand for Direct Election 
Mrs, Asaf Ali moved tire second resolution, which ran : 

t4 In recording onco again its sense of disappointment at the electoral proposals, 
this Conference continues to stand by its former demands for direct election, no 
separate electorates for women and non-reservation of seats on a communal basis, 

“It further notes with regret tho discrimination made between different provinces 
as regards the liteiacy qualification, o. g., Bengal, N. W. F. P, and Orissa,” 

In moving the resolution, Mrs, Asaf Ali explained that now the election to the 
Legislative Assembly was direct but undor the new Constitution it would bo indirect 
and from the Provincial Councils. Ill ore was direct election by mon to tho Council 
of Htato, but not by women. 

Sho observed that communal electorates wore provided for men, which was deplor- 
able, Communal electoral os had created havoc among men, and when this crept in 
among women, their united stand would disappear. Sho road a long statement issued 
by the Women’s Indian Association on tho matter. 

The now constitution had to be worked, however unsatisfactory it might bo ? ami 
therefore they had a great deal of work to do. Sho narrated her personal experience 
at the last elections and observed that the ignorance of women about franchise was 
appalling. She pleaded for educating women in regard to the right to vote. 

Miss Boss (Bengal), seconding tho resolution, condemned indirect election ami 
communal electorates, The resolution was earned. 


Women and the Reformed Constitution 

Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) moved the following resolution * u While wo are convinced 
fliat the now powers given to women by tho Government of India Act are not adequate 
this Conference exhorts all women to take the fullest advantage of such powers as 
they have obtained..’ „ . , f 

Mrs, Cousins, seconding tho resolution, said that almost twenty years of work lor 
securing this right has reached its climax, Sho pleaded that mon and women should 
bo treated alike. , „ „ T .. m 

Undor tho now Constitution 55 women must bo m tho Councils all over India, iho 
different political parties would no doubt bo working, but they had to work for thorn- 
selves in tho mailer of enrolment of voters. This was a spiritual responsibility ami 
they had to undertake it, Him suggested methods of work m tho matter. 

Hho said that the constitution encouraged terrible communulism. She lamented Urn 
sho could vote only for a European and not for her Indian sister or brother, Hus 
they might be able to eliminate after agitation. Tho resolution was earned. 

Mns, Sanuek Thanked 


Mrs, S, N. Boy proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs, Sanger and paid a tribute to Iter 
work in tho cause of emancipation of women, Mrs, Umj said that Mrs, banger s 
presence at tho Conference was a groat inspiration to tho members, 

Mrs, Banger said that she deeply appreciated tho welcome and the tribute paid to 
her and was glad that tho Conference had endorsed the principles of birth-control 
The Conference then adjourned. 
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Fifth Day’s Proceedings— Trivandum— 2nd- January 1936 

Child Labour in Shops 

Tho final session o£ the Conference was held this morning. A Japaneso visitor. 
Dr. Kora , attended tho Conference to-day. Mrs. Iiaiji (Bombay) moved .the following 
resolution on child labour and hours of work :■ ■ 

“This Conference whole-heartedly supports Mr. Bakliale’s Bill l^oducod in the 
Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit employment of children under 12 m shop» and 
urges that all-India legislation on similar lines limiting the hours of woik and fixm 0 
(ho minimum ago of children in non-industnal undertakings bo introduced. 

Tho movor snolto on conditions of work iu Bombay, where boys wore employed m 
restaurants and hotels without any regulated houi s or wages. , ». 

Mrs. Jinarajndasa (Madias), seconding the resolution spoke of the ; miserable i conditions 
of woik and the lifo of boys working m hoedi factories. Boys uniloi L. wore employ 
oj ; u thoso factories under unhealthy conditions and boys were veritablo little slavos. 

Miss Copeland and Miss Van Owen suppoitod tho resolution, which was carried 

1U ' , Tho 10 pr«!i'rf<’«f thou announced tho results of tho election : Mrs. Muklierjee, 
Chairwoman, Mis. Ammu Swaminathau, Honorary Organising ^Scoretariv Mrs. U .1 . 
Bahadurii, Treasurer (unoontostod) : Miss Reuben, Secretary of the Education Section 
(unoontostod), Mis Doctor (Bombav) wag elected Soorotary of the 
(unoontostod). The following wore oloctod Viuc-1 residents for ltM) —Ram ^kshmibai 
Rajawado, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Rajkumari Amnt Kaur, Mrs. Hamid Ah, Mis. M. L. 

^'Bringing th^OmferoncV tef'a close nor Highness the Makarani made tho foflow- 

inh “\^o°havo now oomo to tho end of our labours and looking back on this week of dis- 
cussion, wo may well claim that remarkable unanimity of thought and programme lias 
manifested itself. As in tho past couforonooa. so in this, wo have debated and passed 
resolutions regarding most of tho urgent problems that confront us. Tho fashioning o 
a United India through tho medium of a common language, tho creation of an o nee- 
live womanhood by moans of roorgaisod education, physical, mental and vocational, 
the removal of tho legal and social obstacles that detract from our states and 
hamper tho growth of personality, and tho formation of a policy designed to ro- 
BuiscuaU) rural lifo have ooeupiod our attention. An te tho methods of rcoonstmotion 
wo have made practical suggestions to ensure diffusion of infonnafion so that the 
use of Indigenous m atm fan turns may bo 4 actively encouraged. We have also doali 
with questions of wider import like tho position of woman m. too world of labour 
and finally wo have emphasised tho paramount need of co-operation between women 
of tho East and tho Vest and of that peace and world harmony without which no 
advance is possible. Differences of opinion have arisen on very fow tomes hko 
birth-control but I venture to hope that such divergences of view, winch aio 
inevitable in an All-India organisation like ours ? will not weaken our cause, but 
will call forth tolerance of other points of view and of a recognition that the 
methods may differ but the end is the same. Wo have expressed our views on tho 
political position accorded to women under tho now constitution and while we have 
reiterated mu* demand for fair play and our disapproval of separate electorates, we 
have affirmed our determination to make tho most of what has been obtained. 

“Useful as all this work has been, tho value of the Conference consists as much 
in the establishment of contacts boiweon women from all parts of India and tee 
revelation of their oneness of ultimate purpose based on the fundamental unity ot 
our heritage ; members of this conforonoe have not only mot for work but 
also in many social gatherings and l trust our guests have soon something 
of 'the country of which wo aro very proud and found # that pur welcome 
has boon warm, whatever may have boon our # shortcomings m expressing 
it in forms of convenience and comfort. This conference has literally 
assembled women from tho Himalayas to Capo Comorin. May it not bo regarded as a 
symbol and precursor of tho outer and inner union of India i It is with that thought 
and that aspiration that I conclude this Conference and bid you all good-bye whim 
thanking you for that mutual co-operation and spirit of give and take, without winch 
tho success of this gathering would have boon impossible* p ... ** 

“Mrs* Muk her joo lias spared herself no pains to ensure the success of tins Con- 
ference. Blm came here in advance and much spado work had fallen to hot* io tno 
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indefatigable Chairwoman of tho Reception Comsnil t«)0 and ^j^-'^^so^'servioo 

-IfMsIMIsiS'iSSs 

Mra^Ilmdikopor^ th<f tonth session of tho Conference came to a cioso. 

Simla Womens Conference 

The annual autumn meeting oE 

TE wo ilho City S liasturibhai Gandhi also attended tho conference 

rejoiced ^oit 

5S^^oJ».^cS^ ls ff stress of ttity^nfSo 
much more was to bo accomphshod. 81 o laid ^cml. stress w0 ft ar0i 

womanhood of Tndia in aU , pcl ^ uId % 0 tho salvation of India. She gave an 

,*sr’«=s.?” >« Hr„hr lsstjs a zsi^tsi 

placo in this international ^abmxr of lovo. resolutions. Tho resolution moved 

The coiiferenco passed a number imijcnlaiit su , once more 

to°i?iQ th Bill 1 for ftoo 1 Sup^ssion ° of Immoral Traffic m Women and Children new 

before the Punjab Legislature, and methods of onfrauchi- 
Tlio conference expressed its profound disapmovdi or me u « constitution as 

semeut election and representation relating to." omen vory 

»;«« *»«„»■>“ t«e? £ 

fr"A° ! bS for ”lS”uovomoUono„J and BoVornoro. tot — M '» 
given chances of association m the i admimstmtion 
Central Government, especially in the depaitmcnts 
Provision should also bo made for at least 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

It was resolved to forward copy of tins 
Secretary of State. 


of every province as well as tho 
of Education, Iloaltli and Labour, 
one woman to be appointed to eaelt 

resolution to the Viceroy and tho 

underlying the following 
alidato marriages between 
governing Hindu women s 
provision for tuo application of the Moslem 
ngm to x iuj[ivt bv , yn " '"v;; - j !,.sf ?oij India' and (4) tho Bill to amend tho 

® I MaS^ , nwt^jt 0 ^ m rosiHJct of "MUfriagMiii organize a central 

was^ ^rocommondod by the Standing Committee 

at tssiA; f 

MAXES'* ami Wherever possible i and in to buy 

thp economic help rendered to the poor villagers. 



The Madras Women's Conference 

“Tho hi"host benediction I can give you at your Conference is that you may your- 
solf of your owe action, vision, strength, wisdom and courage, expedite (ho -lay when 
women's* organisations in India will go grandly to their resting place, because Indian 
women will have once again resumed tho great and noble destiny of being the half o 
the nation and the half that leads tho vanguard of progressive measures of lile ’, said 
Mrs SarJni NavU, opening tho tenth session of the -Madras constituency of tho 
All-India 'Women’s Conference hold at tho National Girls High School, Madras on tho 
19th. October 1935. 

There was a largo (fathering of ladies of different communities and Mis. Margaret 
E. Cousins presided ovor tho session. , 

After m-aver by Srimati G. Visalakshmi Animal, Mrs. A’.amdu Jayarama Aiyar, 
Chau woman of the Reception Committee, extended a hearty welcome to all the dele- 
gates and visitors to tho Conference. . 

Mrs. Muthulakshnd Reddi then proposed Mrs. Margaret h. Cousins to (ho chair, 
Mrs Cousins, sho said, had boon in their midst all these years and it was she who 
had laid tho foundation of many organisations working for women s uph It m tho 
country. It was a source of groat pleasure to them, sho said, to have in thou midst 
Mrs Sarojini, “the poet, orator, patriot and more than all, the politician, bhe 
requested Mrs. Sarojini to declare tho CoDferonco open. 

Mns. Naidu’s openiso Speech 

Mrs Sarojini Naldu-. in the course of her speech, exhorted the women of India 
to shod their inferiority complox and tako their lightful place m tho lifo of the nation 
so that tho noed for such conferences and women’s organisations would no longer 
exist. Sho had, sho said, made a concession in favour of her own sox in consenting to 
address them on tho occasion; for sho had made it a rule hefpic coming to Madras 
not to make any speech. But it seemed that tho student population had established a 
sort of proscriptive right on her time and ouorgy— perhaps, .they were not tar wrong, 
who always preferred, if preference sho had, to speak to tho younger generation. She 
was ‘a very sick woman’ though sho might not look it ; and it was thought she 
m ght drop down dead in the midst of some speeoli-sho was suro they, would not 
I i,o that to happen thon-(voiees : no, noj-and she had been strictly enjoined not to 
attempt to speak at public meetings. That, no doubt, was, sho said a very whole- 
some training for one whose ill-luck it was. to speak in season and out of season, 
ovmwhoro, suitable or unsuitable. Bill on this occasion her heart would not let her 
rest until slio had taken some little part in the function Iter only anxiety now was 
how on her return to Hyderabad, her mother city, she could lace hoi sisters there 
whoso request to her to speak at some conference she said she evaded, though she 
found it possible to address a gathering in Madras, her mothor-m-law city. (Laughter.) 

The whole social reform movement, she said, had had its inception m Madras 
and among tho womon of Madras, its cradle was hero, its dreams were dreamt hero 

Z sSerain tirm Bins was happy that they wore having 

for their President on Hie occasion Mrs. Cousins “that largo-goartod woman, Irish by 
birth but World-Wide in outlook, to whoso great outhusiasm and devotion this eonfo- 

101 Speaking of hSf, Mrs. Harojini said that she was one of those heterodox porsons 
who never bolioved-sko hojiod they would never behove either -that women’s movo- 
m nt was an isolated tiling “that had to be supported, fostered, nursod and given 

tonics to run soundly.’ “The whole . jus! ideation for any women’s movement m any 

Jo! the world” sho said, “is that it w deliberately and consciously merely a 
temporary phaso of tho work for tho consolidation of tho position of womon, m order 
to enable them to take their part in tho life of the world, ft is only in that spirit 
that 1 ever participate in any gathering purely of women. I hoar a groat deal m 
other parts of the world of feminism, women’s part, . women’s movement and women’s 
point of view. I have never understood Jtho meaning of this limitation, tho segrega- 
tion, tho deliberate disinhoritanee of womanhood irom tho common inalienable right 
of liumanity. In India, more than in any other country, must wo realise this funda- 
mental fact that women cannot be isolated from the common life of the nation. 
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, catlierinss to discuss questions of educational 

To-day, when wo moot m worne ■ gatn ^g must boar in m } n(1 that, when, we use 
policy or social xoioim ox po liti lh(J sonso oi a separatist defuution or as 

the word women 7® ^ u j im J tatlon [; a t women meeting as womon can only do 

something hedged lonnd by a , y . d o£ their faith in their own destiny and their 

Si™ S th ~ 5 o£»»» U» <— «>«'» 

,k >« l £sr ta 

rate, In India, should realise that they an ancient ideal that was the 

They wore working *>"“£ th° l~brance of q an ncod Ior reminding 

fundamental ^vlrtuo ot ^ p 0 nan eo they had to make for their abrogation of tlioir 
themselves about it was ine puiu r , believed tliat woman was a down- 

own destiny Bhe was not orm ®4^ os ® hos Twho over suffered from that dreadful 
trodden creature, bhe > Oll tsid.o her own strongth for her own regeneration 

inferiority comp ex that looked 0 ^ re4 b man -mado laws”, she added, “that 

or deliverance a ™JZn, that wo are imprisoned by man-made 

wo are trampled by man maue c ol ’ mont o{ Oodboad which creates its own 
injustices, is to donv • tbo time has oomo wlien Indian womon, at all 

destiny. l he i® fo ™’ ,,(1, L ), oa t reaffirmation that womon is indi visibly the 
evonts, should make the moa lodslatos for her own destiny and 

heart of the humanity, and that . she 10 t % omancipatioi and 

that she creates W |f B ftfid to say you J arc not ‘allowed to 

progress. But to sit with tola ’ open lo you that oconomtcallv you aro 

do this, or that, t^t,the piotessio coaditioni . ^ conven tions-this is to acknowledge 
slaves, that yon a bos y you f oc i wrongly that you aro dopondont for your 

a laok ,i!Lnn/,rv ’Comon’s borltaifo on the whims of those to whom von yourselves 
very elemontary vvoroGu s noiitagu lovQ o£ oaso atl4 protection t have given 

in years and gouoiations of Tho wkolo purpose of this women’s 

your destiny to top mj tton wiiat appear on tho printed page of your report or 

S onf wf C nfvnifi^ resolutions Those resolutions aro very minor things, franchise, 

the text of youi losoiutions. iuosu . . .. an4 a j) thoso things are morely 

lot fulffl tiieir duty. Ihoro is a vast difference between assertion of a 
^ ?! 1 Lumina 1 of a mnonSty. The whole-idea that we must fight for our rights, 
and assuming of a i -I Y militant organisation to securo our rights is a 

that there must bo a battle ana h . 1 think, the conception 

wy obsolete do. to mym.nd ™ mnoce^iy^ for sh?uld ( , u oL!y, 

the place that has hii°° and woman There need bo no sense of being; over- 

for a quarrol between man an ' ™ loro ls 1X0 cessity only for resolution on 

tho°^rt women 10 tbat h tlioy shall bo women of tho iiigbest stature of thou* 

k aos a°st a? 

should they consi idol ^ °“„qi<wod normal or ordinary V Why should any more 

brothers, fathers or in <" ?, hp . y 

was a thing in the soli of a person.^ wit|l education should, therefore, bn 

was best and Z ™ o toH definitions of education but realise 

thaS was "a pd&tattj? personal contribution to life by tho individual, an 
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adding to file beauty of life, to the intensity and colour of life, to making life as 
wide as the ocoean* as high as the sky. as brilliant as lovely as spring time, as sweet 
as the laughter of children, as brave as the sacufice of every mother inMha world.” 
Then, there was the question oi social refoim. Ideas were changing rapidly ; condi- 
tions also vauud m different places If the problem in one place was the pm dab, 
in another the problem was tumble hide-hound orthodoxy and in another too rapid 
breaking away without the ballast of proper education The solution, therefore, was 
essentially one to be determined by local conditions. But, m a general way, all social 
reform should help the individual to the fullest ex pi ess ion of his or hersell. That each 
generation should solve its own social problems seemed, to her mind, to be the right 
spirit In which social reform should be carried on. 

la carrying on their work, Mrs. Sarojim suggested, they should take all these 
matters into consideration. It they did, very soon there would be no need for social 
reform or women's conferences. The less they spoke or held meetings, the more 
frequent should bo the opportunities for their enoigies to transmute themselves into 
action, u Women in India 5 , she said, hsoom to be catching a deadly disease from 
men, the most infectious of diseases— love of meetings and speeches (laughter). 
Wherever two or tiueo Indians gather, thorn must be a President, a speaker and 
if not an audience, as some friend put it hm audion’ (renewed laughter). If there 
should bo meetings at all, they should be not for passing resolutions or making 
speeches but for recording work faithfully undertaken and discharged, for inter- 
enanging ideas and experience and transmuting all into further successes.” 

“when the first meeting of this Conference took place in Poona with the Maharam 
of Baroda in the chaii”, Mrs. Naidu said concluding, “when a group . of women from 
different parts of India gathered together to form the nucleus of what now has 
become not merely an All-India organisation, but one that counts outside the fron- 
tiers of India, my one hope and prayer was that tiio day might soon come when the 
highest tribute that this Conference could pay itself would bo to write its own 
epitaph I am looking forward to that day and I hope it will come very quickly 
before the rest of my hair turns white. X want to bo present on that occasion when 
our friends, the Maharani of Baroda, Mrs. Mutliulakshmi JReddi, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins and all the presidents of this Conference; will gather together and way, 4 We 
who have lived and given our life for this woik arc now ready to die because no longer 
do the women of India need tho protection of a women’s organisation They are so 
consolidated in their strength, courage and ability that they can take their proper 
part in tho common life of tho nation, in tho economic deliverance of the country, 
hi tho educational regeneration of tho people, in tho social reconstruction of India. 
In all these great matters of vital irapoit m the life of the nation, there is now no 
sex inequality, no sex isolation, no sex disability, but there is unity of vision, action, 
saeriOoo and' serviced’ Therefore, I say, the only benediction I can give you at your 
conference is that you may yourself, by your own action, vision, strength, wisdom 
and courage expedite the day when women 7 # organisations m India will go grandly to 
their resting place because Indian women will have once again resumed tho great 
and noble destiny of being the half of tho nation,— tho half that leads the vanguard 
of progressive measures of life” (applause). 

fehe then declared the Conference open, 

IhlKHlDKNTIAL AdDUKMH 

Mrs, Cousins thou delivered her presidential address, in tho course of which 
she said : 

1 thank you sincerely for tho honour you have done in asking me to preside over 
your deliberations this year* Each opportunities of service arc our certificates of 
merit in our Convocations of Women. 

We women who have extended our mothering influence beyond the realm of the 
four walls of our homes to public affairs have done ho because wo find that the 
groat subjects of health, education, tho status of women, economic, political, religions, 
amt legal a mi the freedom of tbo country, inter pencil ate our lives in the homo, 
help or hinder us in our great vocation of mothering the race and living out our 
own individual lives happily and valuably. 

When 1 sent out the first letter in 1926 inviting women to co-operate in a 
joint effort to improve our Indian conditions, 1 think my only claim lo praise was 
that 1 was courageous enough to risk failure iu seeking to rally women to unite and 
to travel to a central place to discuss matters pertaining lo their own interests 
Without coming in tho wake of some gathering of menfolk. That act of coin ago has 

47 
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vast count! y into a single kliaddar iabno. Tho J ^ ^ t o<4thor, they 

Ehffl SSS SStWM 

T» asS% n of l Mi-S°c S ity 3 cornea wo are proud that Madras is now giving 

that Hindi is the most natural, the most easily acquired 0 1 ^ ’ 

SS s X£% “”m “.of’"? «X I trs £J' ^‘oAo., 

vlt^r A visit to tile Indian States of Travancoro and Coohm heartens one up, so 
determined' are* Urn people there to have education as their birthright aparaltogether 
from Tils connection with employment. I found that 70 per cent o the girls of 
rwhi„ ««p pa, ntr to school If literacy has become practical for tho people oi Eoxala, 
^hySnnot?th. Madras ProtdencyV Is it 

mont spends only 5 per cent of its total revenue on education? But apait fiom that, 
Jl .u norson who can read or writ.o would tuacli 13 othei people to cio so. 

thnturdoii of illiteracy would bo removed within ten years. Those who have had 
tho advantago of literacy, have not sufficiently taken to heart thoir responsibility o 
oharo their knowledge with others as a sacred trust. «+ wn fwi 

On the subject of co-education, Madras City has shown good sense In it wo f ind 
i , , mf , i trirk loarnintr together in, schools of all stages and also in an classes 
tho conogos.Svo also find soparato schools and colleges for the two sexes. . Pe ?P le M‘] 
their children according to convenience of locality, expense, faith, and not iy ' 

“ Bd XSS°f5r < SS d Section of school children this timo ton years ago. It is 
one ol oor resolutions to-day. Tho health of women is ajmalh 1 “X 
generation Rowing ofTho 

, on tho Public Health as 
. publication^ The report 

atT Puhiio" Heahh by Cob Russell, published last week, gives the infantile moi tally 
no 170 mv thousand. Diseases and deaths of mothers are abnormally high in an 
* * •» i . | wiih mH ihis the nuimlaiiun is increasing at a rate that makes groatot 

poverty ^inoVitoblii. ^ Our^l- K ‘ SHtaw Have for the past thn» years a»tad Uw 
ifoalth authorities to make scientific information and equipment available to 
SSto 3 firing h? JSSlaio tiie size of. their families, according to their moans airi 
f nn tip ( Vji Russeirs words on the subject are very important. Tie says. What 
health. C * _ ‘ K * , • it + u v monetising certain methods included under the 

?ert ‘birth 1 “nS it is p^blonot only to “w tho lives of many infants now 
SSmfi tri 1 hut to lesson a terrible amount of suffering, illness and death 

which are the" lot of thousands of mothers of all ages in this 
n it. A nn Action are kont in mind, much of the controversy on this subject would 
quickfyhisappoar and tbs real value of birth-control as an important factor in pro- 

incur inheritance rights. Wo have put 
™,r OTtovSi snooWlv before the Hindu Law Reform Association and Sir 0. 
- I-.. g Q tiiat we may have tho support and experience of those learned jurists 
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in drafting Bills to secure just economic rights. But I foe! that we have not made 
ourselves sufficiently acquainted with the living conditions of the working class 
women m either tow r n or country. They arc our sisters of the masses. They arc 
hearfc-rendingly poor. As wo link ourselves with them, w r e shall turn our deepest 
attention to solving the problem of a more equal and equitable distribution of the 
wealth and the necessaries of life to all. This is the problem demanding solution from 
the whole world Oui late groat leader m Madras, Dr. Annie Besant, summed all 
these things up for us when she wrote* “Be it ours to maintain tiiat the greatness 
of a nation depends not on the numbers o»f its great proprietois, on the wealth ot 
its great capitalists, on the splendoui of its nobles, but on the absence of poverty 
among its peoples, on the education of the masses, on the universality of enjoyment 
in life.” 

I will conclude by referring women’s attitude towards the freedom of their coun- 
try. The new constitution imposed on India is a new* make of shoe, but it still 
pinches. How are we women going to walk m it V lust as the nationalist organisa- 
tion, the Congress, is going to do, use . it as best wo can, under protest to exhibit 
and remove its inadequacies and injustices and at ail steps to practise all the duties 
and techniques of citizenship. This time ten years ago we had not a single woman 
Legislative Council member. To-day Madras City is # represented . by a woman who 
brilliantly contested and defeated a man candidate in open election. Not only ibis, 
but the new Bill compols India to have at least forty women Councillors m the new 
constitution, six in the Council of State and opportunities for any number of more 
women to stand for unreserved seats. Of course, wo women are disgusted that com- 
munal electorates have been thrust on us against our will, that we stand before the 
world with the mark of inferiority complex on us through this imposed reservation, 
of seats for women as if that was the only way m which women could have got in- 
to Council and that men being the majority of voters would never have returned 
women, that to possess pioporty or to possess a property-qualified husband is the 
main qualification which may increase the number of women voters from half a 
million to five millions. Those things are utterly repugnant to us, but all these women 
voters will bo included when adult suffrage comes and in enrolling ourselves as 1 
think each qualified woman should, wo arc covering part of the ground we hull de- 
mand. Lot some of our women stand for unreserved seats and win them. Let us 

value our votes whether wo like the way wo have _ got it or not and then go on 

agitating for reforming our qualification. Tim India Bill gives us women more an earner 
chance of informing our qualifications, electorates and rub's of voting than it does 

to men. Lot us vote for women who will put the freedom of the country as the 

first essential of ail fundamentally successful educational, social, rural and political 
reforms. 


Resolutions 

The meeting then proceeded to adopt important resolutions and transact 
Mrs. Kamala Damodaran presented the annual report of the 


business, 

__ __ _ b conference^ Tho 

ConTereneelii March last adopted a resolution urging tho appointment of a commission 
to inquire into tho legal disabilities of women and also that the commission should 
bo strongly represented by women. Tho conference also took up the question of 
franchise and similar majors, _ „ „ „ M n .. 

Mrs, Kuriyan presented the report of tho Leprosy Relief Council Tho Council 
opened two clinics in the city, one in Choolai and one in TripUoann and for tho 
period ending March last treated nearly 1,000 lepers of whom two- thirds wore 

Mrs » Jinarajadasa spoke on tho work of the Children’s Aid Society which was 
conducting two remand homos, one for boys and one for girls and also a club for 
boys discharged from certified schools. The latter wore trained and equipped for 

^ 0l Mrs. Rakmath Unisa Bcqum spoke on iho educational side o£ tho conference work 
and urged tlio importance o£ physical training for girls and tho. provision of mw-uay 
meals to school children. SJio also pleaded that medical inspection of children should 
be offooive. . . „ ,, , ( 

Stimuli 0* Vimlalwhi road a survey of the work of the Woman s Indian Asso- 
ciation since its inception in 19X7, Tho Association, nho Haul, had lo-duy foi’fcjr bran- 
elms in 'India mid was also affiliated to many important foreign womens orgamsafions 
throughout the world, 
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Sreemathi Subhadra Chcnchiah road a report on the work of the Ilarijan Sevafc 
Sangh (Madras City Bianoh) Cor the year ending September 30, 1935, 

Mrs. T. V. Hamamurthi presented a repot t on the work of Avvai Homo ana 
Oiphanago in Mylapore. 


Representation and Franchise 

The conference adopted a lesolntion on franchise, jogrotting that tho new 
powers given to women by the India Act were not adequate and exhorting women 
to make the fullest use ot such powers as they had obtained. In particular it called 
upon all educated women to see that all women qualified for tho vote should apply 
for registration of their names on tho electoral rolls and should use their votes to 

the best advantage. . „ T , ... 

Tho conference also recommended that in tho Instrument of Instructions that are 

to be framed for the Governor- General and the Governors that women should bo 
given chances of association in tho administration of every province as well as m tho 
Central Government, especially in the dopaitmonts of education, health and labour 
and provision should bo made for at least one women to be appointed to each provin- 
cial Public Service Commission. 

The conference adopted the following resolution : . . 

This conference deplores that property has been made the mam basis for qualmca- 

tion for membership of tho Council of Si ate to the exclusion of educational quaUhca- 

fion. Wo totally disapprove of the method of election for the women’s seats m the 
Council of State, 


Educational Questions 

The conference recommended that careful instruction in Social Hygiene should be 
provided for girls and boys in High School classes. «... e . 

A third resolution reiterated tho resolution passed by the conference m the pre- 
vious years on tho subject of Cinema control and urged that tho conference should 

be represented on tho Film Appraisal Board. . e . 

The conference urged on the Government to provide adequate grants for compul- 
sory medical inspection of girls and boys in High School classes. . . 

’This conference recommends that a proper place should bo given m the curriculum 
of schools for the training of children for civic duties and responsibilities. 

Mrs. Muthulakshi Reddy moved that this conference appeals to tho public ot 
Madras to liberally contribute towards tlio construction of a suitable building for the 
National Girls’ High School, Mylapore, which has a strength of over 680 guds, a £ al 
classes and castes, and is the only aided Hindu Girls High School in tho city of 

Ma Mrs.' Muthukkshmi Redd! said that the institution lmd boon in existence for over 
60 years doing good work. It was now educating over 100 poor girls on foe conce- 
ssions. The institution was popular and tho temporary sheds constructed^ 
on account of the recent rams. Therefore it was an imperative necessity that thero 
should bo a permanent building for tho school and for which funds were aoeilod. 
She referred to the generosity of Sir P. R. Sxvaswami Aiyar m running the institu- 
tion and appealed for public support, 

Mrs, N. V i Raqhavan seconded tho resolution which was duly earned, 

“This conference strongly recommends to Government to encourage tho teaching 
of Hindi in schools and colleges (as a unifying medium) for the peoples of India. 

“This conference urges on tho departments of education and of I nunc Health and 
Local Boards and Municipalities to leach first aid to all students and citizens. 

The Ttaly-Etiuopian Conflict 

Dr. MuthulaJahmi Reddi moved ; " , 

“This conference strongly condemns tho aggressive attack by Italy on tho A' bysai- 
nlan people and appeals to all nations to support anil strengthen tho Ji»gao m its 

effort^ $ ec idi Raid that somo time ago women sent a joint memoran- 

dum to tho Leagno expressing themselves against ,nny wars. # Italy now wanted to 
use modern weapons of warfare against Abyssinia with a view to subjugating a s. 
People in India who were wedded to tho principle of, non- violence could only appeal 
to other nations to make efforts at this juncture to bring about peace. 

The resolution was seconded by Mrs, Ammu Bwamimmm* 
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Mrs. Ooushis, speaking on the resolution, said that in the League Nations 
which reornsented 57 different nations of the world, they had been ^T 1 % r ^ « 

what was called collective seeuiity. According to a Covenant of the Lea^i 
Nations, no nation which was a member of the League could wage va 
another nation, also a member oi the League. Both Italy and Abyssinia we 
members of the League and something should be done either by 
an angoment or by change of heart m order that Italy would be content w . 
concessions she might got. All the world was against war, especially women. 
who believed m Ahimsa had paiticulaily great sympathy with Abyssinia po y, 
religiously and humanly. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Reform on Hindu Lvw 

The conference repeated tke resolution adopted by it in the previous year 
to the injustice done to women in marriage laws and mhentanco yjghts and urged 
that immediate legislation should bo undertaken to amend the Hindu lavs on the 
(mention so as to mako them just and equitable. . . . 

Tho conference deplored tho action o£ tho Mysore State in rejecting legislation Jo 
prevent child marriage and urged members of tlie Assembly to supp imt 1(1 

monts to tho Sarda Act introduced by Mr. Boso m ordor to render the Act effect v 

Another resolution welcomed tho recent legislation for the closure of biothUi . and 
urged women officers should bo appointed for enforcing tlio Act and lor undoitakmg 

preventive and rescue work . ... f A 

Tho conference also adopted resolutions urging on tho authorities the need to 
tacklo tho beggar problem, recommending to the authorities of the ‘ ' h _ 

that adequate sanitary convonienoes should bo provided at suitable distenees > thio b 
out tho city. The coDferenoo pointed out to parents tho danger of adorning chiidiea 
with valuable jewels, urged women to invest their money in savings banks a 
landed and house property and not so much on jewellery. It called upon tiio public 
to use and encourage khaddar and Swadeshi and to eradicate untoucliabuity. 

With tho singing of National songs the Conference concluded. 


The Travancore Womens Conference 

Tho annual conference of tho Travancore Branch of tho All-India "Women’s Con- 
ference was hold on tho 19th. October 1935 m tho Victoria Jubiloo l own Ball, 
Trivandrum. Mm Sally Coc.y of tho Christhava Mahilalyam, Alwaye, presided. 

After prayer song, Mrs. Devaahikhamony welcomed tho delegates, tho President 
and tho gathering. In tho course of her address, she referred to tho work of the 
constituency in affording relief to sufferers in malana-stnken areas and making 
collections for Quetta Earthquake relief. Progress m other direction, was, sho said, 
phenomenal and Travancore was linked up with tho central organisation. Travancore 
constituency was concerned with social and educational work. This conference was a 
preparation for tho All-India Conference where their latent talents could be drawn 
cut. Kho thanked IBs Highness tho Maharaja and tho Government for their generous 
support and hoped that Travancore would benefit greatly by the interchange of 
thought and by the All-India Conference boing hold m Trivandrum. 

She referred (o the resolutions boforo tiio Conference like compulsory pumary 
education, reservation of scats in legislature and representation m services and she 
opined that emotion and impulse had to bo subordinated to reason m achieving these 

0 >i Reports of the work of the All-India Conference of Travancore constituency and 
of sttb-constitttoncios wore tlion road. 

$ Presidential Address 

Miss Sally Coe.y . in tier address, observed, that tho main purpose of tho . Confer- 
0000 wus to thiuk hepI phui foe tho hupfuhOBB of tUonisolvos thoii sdstors Hit 
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over the world. Indian womon were not isolated in their struggle against disahihties. 
Post-war Euiopo was not very diffeient from India. Women suffered Oom di&hax- 
Y-n Amr nnfl dteqatisfaction, and unrest. Progress was always thought m teinas ot 
oHtipq whore actually It was moving. Freedom was not licence and had its own 
limitations and was conditioned bv discipline Freedom* must be coupled with hones y 

slHs cSTTh's is ej r« s 

Tn evolving tho now discipline, they had to concentrate on paiticuUr objects, 
they must have disinterested sympathy for. common ideals a ^,?¥ cts - ; monts and 

The first need in India was to harmonise the woman with hoi onvuonmcnis <ui 
dovolop thVTnstinols oE compassion and service The work .was .in ^Hages and 
training in civic duties and homo science must be imparted, Sko then gave a 

account of the work done by Chrislhava Mahilalayam. ■* ^ Kamalabai 

After speeolios in English and Malayalam bv Snmathi Sharada »ud Mrs. Kama 
Yolu Filial and nomination of standing committee members , and delegates to mo ax 
I ndia Conference, the morning session terminated. 

A resolution which evokod keon discussion was to tim ofToct that shico 
is known of tho effects of birth control on the nation it was undosn able ^ enconi v 
tho opening of birth control clinics. Tho resolution was declared oa 
mont having been lost. Three consecutive sessions of tho 

forenoo had passed resolutions supporting birth control, though they wanton piovisum 

nSa Tho Conforenco 1 ^ aLT passed elovon othor resolutions. Loyalty resolutions wore 

“Tho Conforonco^slccted ^rimathf KEswliamma to the , S * and i n S j ^““^ 0 w “o 
Anna Chandy, Isha Bibi, Annadavalliammal, Mrs. Lukoso and K. C. Annamma woxo 

oleofod delegates to tho All-India Conferonco. . , „ „ n(1 

Ono resolution oxpxossod strong disapproval of ^5* Another 

appealed to all mombors to educate public opinion to oiad f® l , e C! S® ®y, v ih n0 citocl 
urged tho impoxtanoo of villago reconstruction m tho progress of S date 10 ^j„ J 
the Government to organise a comprehensive scheme o£ villago leconstuicuon maiu g 
nrnvision intor alia for tho improvement of agriculture and cottage industries * 
co-operative basis, The Conferonco strongly opined that primary education should 
throughout tho State" It 1 urged the 
oduoation and called on tho Government to establish m|M i«ch°ols 
libraries therefor. The Conference requested that prov won should bt ’^° bolll 
adequate representation of womon m all grades of public suvico anu 

Houses of Travancore Legislature* f 

With the president’s concluding speech, tho Conferonco came to a dost. 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

Wa 7C*m wSsSrrr&wai-, heir-a, front's wife, opened the Conferonco 
with the following speech . 

tf !u with vnrv croat pleasure that I open this Conferonco. It is a souioo of Joy 
. A ™l 7 wimeu oamRitly pursuing tho path of progress and it is my 

sincere prayer that tho educational and social aims and objects of this Conferenco 
may prosper and prove successful. 

Thereafter the president delivered tho address. 
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Presidential Address 

S3io first referred to the demise of Nawab W ali-ud-Do wla and expressed her sym- 
pathy with Beg um Sahiba Wali-ud-Bowla, the President of the Association. Proceed- 
ing she said: , 

It is very encouraging to see that, within a decade, the women of Hyderabad have 
advanced much in the task of educational and social uplift, I sincerely hope within a 
short time Hyderabad will take her rightful place amongst the cities of India in the 
advancement of her women. _ _ , „ ,, , 

With the strenuous efforts of Mrs. Tasker and Mrs. Rostomji Fandoonji^ and other 
members of this association, there is a good deal of progressive work being carried 
on and the women of Hyderabad are really grateful to them. I earnestly request all 
the members present here to co-operate with them and help the Association m every 
possible way. It is no use passing pious resolutions in a Conference without practis- 
ing them in your every day life. So to achieve the aim, your full co-operation and 
willing service is necessary. There should be no distinction of caste or creed. Maho- 
medans, Hindus, Zorastnans, and Christians all must join together and try to achieve 
our ideals. By this I do not ask 'you to give up your religious tenets and blindly 
follow every principle, but take the best from the East and adopt the best from the 
West and ‘thus liberalise and broaden our social fabric and through it try to sorvo 
our sisters and our country with selfless devotion. Let us all with one voice strive for 
the welfare of the present and the future generation of our State. I fervently hope 
that all present here will contribute their mite to achieve the common object 

We should strive to create public sympathy and interest in our favour. I humbly 
pray that our benevolent Ruler, His Exalted Highness- the Nizam and his benign Gov- 
ernment will co-operate with our efforts and facilitate our work. But the real help should 
come from the public for it is wo who are to be bcnefitted. Many an obstacle lies in our 
path lor progress, but it is with perservance and mutual co-operation that we can over- 
come all the difficulties. I need not say that the expenditure will be great, and the eco- 
nomic depression which has been hanging over us for the past few years is a set-back to 
further progress. But still I am confident that the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad 
will not shirk their responsibility for helping the cause of their fellow sisters. Homo 
of the ladies of our eitv may not have tho chances of doing much social work due 
to tho purdah system but still I sincerely trust that they can in their own way help 
those who are in need and make quietly many changes in their own homes and in- 
fluence thoir neighbours to eradicate tho evils of tho old customs. 

I am very glad to see that tho throe schools and tho hostels managed by tho 
Association arc progressing well, and 1 wish them all success under tho land patron- 
age of our gracious and highly cultured Princesses. 

It is interesting to hear that our Educational Committee lias suggested a Central 
College of Arts and Handicrafts for girls with Domestic Science as a compulsory 
subject. The necessity for such an institution is long felt and when It is started, I am 
sure it will bo taken advantage of by each and every one, I sincerely hope that the 
Government will undertake to manage this college as it would bo a model institution 
well conducted under the able guidance of tho cultured ladies who are instrumental 
to start it. 


The Association's Work 

Mrs. Tasker , Vice-President of the Association, then gave a brief survey of the 
activities of the Association. The Association was maintaining with Government help 
throe free day schools for girls, who were taught domestic science in addition to 
the usual syllabus. Another activity of tho Association was the Debating Society, 
which was working for the last four years. In its future development they had 
visions of sending a debating team to other parts of India, Tho Association was 
managing the Women's Hostel, where working women of all classes, away from their 
own homes, would stay in comfort and security. Thanks to generous help of the 
Nizam's Government, who have given their financial support for three years, the 
Hostel could be said to have made a successful start. 

Mrs. Tasker stressed the need for more funds and workers, and said that at tho 
request of the Director of Public Instruction, the Association had submitted its view 
on the reorganisation of education in tiro State* Concluding, she appealed for increase 
lag the membership of the Association* 
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Resolutions were then discussed and passed^ HoiI ^i 0 the Member for Education 
The Conference ■welcomed the promise 1)mi dential address at the Hyde- 

SS.r- ure.1 tlut ~,k b. *»« as 

s *12SSV '» ^ , te ” "” pu,s " y “* 

ftfafa was stressed in another resolution. +v.q cost of compulsory eduoa- 

who n. ” i“t“»t Sm suggested co-eiluca- 

l &Se5e?S?s .1 opiuioa that vooalaoual t.aiteag should bo mad. «.ss,hlo te 

all girls "who desire to earn then reRO i utl on, stressing the iinportanco of 

Mrs. Bumayun Mirza. wi3 f> founded a school over which Ks, Y,UUU 

5 £m& IJS S f “" faoS whoUdieactedly su C - 

3£ p, =«° s-strtr-siSi- - «” ■ 

ffi? 1 “f. KIM, mover of. lh» >«?“»«, s.ffigted^ the 
ties should be' approaohed to ,^ ve til (^sanm ] ^„ i aQd s000u gary classes. 

gg&A&ft a? A^Ats&'Sssi - 

y»‘o»°'S‘ h ‘< SuaitAas- 

aloiiitios’ in their way. . rftPAr ,<. Eirman-i-Mubarak relating to the Proven- 

The last resolution welcomed ^eahfd to tho public and to the Municipal Corpora- 
tian of Cruelty to Animals, and appeaiea ro c u jj l ts proper enforcement, 

& of Eydorabad said fhafsho eld that the progress 

In proposing a vote of manKS, novla, do a great deal more, if they would 

of the Association was very slow, T ley h . groat Prophet. She appealed not 

onlv observe the kind of purdah ordiunea oymeir o b o t]l l eir me ntality to move 
only to the women here but to 9® that the Mahomedan ladies in India would 

s r ft^»s«srS Bp-ga; ts?& — « rm ser 

Mrs. Saronni Naidu^ spoke a 0 f the movement m Ilydeiahui, 

women She paid a glowiag tribute to ttie p ^ ^ j> r i no esses for identifying 

A’ass -vxrsss s 

“ a ~ “ u “ m 


Xhe Punjab Women’s Conference 


Women’s 
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instructions that women should be given chances of association m the adminis- 
tiatiou of eve i y in evince as well as in the central Government, especially 
m the denai tments of Education, Health and Labour The i ©solution also urged that 
provision should be made for at lea-d one woman to be appointed on each provincial 
public sei vice commission It luilhei called upon the Government to establish 
woman and ehddien’b bureaus in. every piovmre The resolution, which was moved 
by Mrs. Kohlt and supported by I fry uni Hhuh Nawaz, was passed unanimously. 

By anotlim resolution the (onhnetmo requested the Punjab TJmvei sit y to give 
home science as a separate subject a much moie ptomuieni and honouied place m 
the curriculum of gills’ schools mid colleges m the Punjab. 


The Oudh W o m e it ’s Conference 

The annual seision of the Oudh Womens Constituent Conference ComimUee of the 
All-India Women's (Jouleieiwo was held to-day at o.user Hugh Haiadam, Lucknow, on the 
9th, November 1935 under the presidentship ot Lady Afahani) Hiugh in the 
presence ot a large gathering of spectators and delegates, The trend of the eonleimico boro 
ample teshmony ’to ’the keen iuLu.wt eunccd and the rapid awakening and change that 
are taking place over Indian womenhoml . 

On ai rival, Lathf Maharaf rtnu/h, the piosidmif elect was icoeivod by the O'cecu- 
tive committee and conducted to the dais, whoie she was garlanded and presented 
with" a ‘badge’. Mho delivered her presidential address in an ex -tempo re 
Id indusiam speech The president, alter leleniug to her past associations with the pm** 
vmce felt glad to he among them once mom. South Africa, she said, had given her 
an unique opportunity of learning to sei ve others. The time for platform speeches bad 
gone and what was needed was a bon. Mho rcfcired to the work done by the Jumml- 
poro and Allahabad conieremus and hoped that this Oudh Women’s Conference would 
work towaids obtaining direct and piaciical results m which each member would take 
ashaie of the bunion She declared licit until Women began to lake an active interest 
in the aifans ot then own home town*} they Would scarcely bo in a position to make 
iuteilrmut ire of then* Iraueluse in higher spheres, Li this connection she suggest ed 
that there should he a thus lor the instruction ot voteis d feel verv strongly’, the 
president asserlcd, dhaf if we aie to go into polities we must go in witfi the idea ol 
purifying politics and elevating it to a Jughei and spiritual standard and hxiug back 
vision to mem whieh they apputeutly have lost Otheiwise it would bo fatal for us to 
join the sti (i n *°;lc and go down info’ the mite and dirt of politics 7 The president said 
that she would him to see a third of the total f.tivmdh in alt municipal boards reserved 
for women, especially m health and educational committees Mhe advised^ the niuuici- 
pal boards to spend more on guls 1 odueation, Him urged the establishment of a 
branch of the social and moral hygienic organization to h'dp towards the work which 
was at present being done by Miss Milticent Shepard. , 

H Lessing the importance of Swadeshi, the president refer* od to the beehive stores 
established’ In Nairn Tal fur the encouragement ot Indian crafts and said that they 
deserve their interest and support Him foil that the time had now come for a very 
large number of Indian women to take a lead in the nursing profession as they were 
doing m the medical. There was a great Scope for the development of the girl guides 
movement which was in need of Indian women to come forward in large numbers to 
help in that great mtei national movement which did so much to loach discipline and 
service to others In conclusion, She said that she hud always spoken with pride 
of the wondei ful way in which educated Indian women was serving the country. She 
hoped that the Oudh* conference would keep up this tradition and that they would at! 
mmmbm that they were working for tlm establishment of 1 ho kingdom of God on 
earth when they woiked for any kind of social or moral ot* political reform* 


The Delhi Women's Conference 

«Wti must iilund abut from meaninnk-ss parly poUtios; bocauHO we are plnd;;ed io 
do so Wo caunol oator OoautiiU undoi the present uusatisfautory conditions. Wo 
m against Urn woman franchise being based on property and wifehood qimlihuutions, 

48 
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Wh nra nnainst tong bi-otmM info the communal arena "We are roluctantly led to 

doubt it there has been within tho trainers o£ tho new constitution a real desire to_ 
doubt u mae nas uo , I . 0 {.] 10 0 f nrunress, thus obsorvod Ram 

tlinZi^2de, V vLuhni> over tlie Delln Women’s Conference hold at New Delhi 

° n She cothmedTatThe AU-Ind,a Women’s Confer enoo never allowed its outlook 
to be vitiated by petty differences of locality, casto or ro igum which were unfortu- 
imimmrnl in other spheres of national activity in the land. Sho 
recounted\lie pait played in the awakoninj? of Indian womanhood by the Alhlndia 
Women’s cXnco and sister organisations dnrnift tho all too brief period ot 
theh e“wtoncc She said that tho women of India were convinced that time would 
come when radical amendments to laws regarding mamago and mbeutance as 
affecting them could no longer be diffenvd. The younger generation of Hindu women 
ctases was already expressing themselves in favour of a Divoico let 
nl presKlekt* pleadod the cause ol birth control and the ostab isbmont of bmh 
control clinics. She wanted Indians to revise their notion ol chanty and instead ot 
throwing away charity oil those already well-fed or over-fed to spend on those who 

needed it as also for ‘’helping the nahon-bnildmg activities . 

She lu god tho evil of uutouohability to bo uproot ed. hefeioiug to the present 
Hanian tension she said that conversion was an act ot mmd and not of body ami it 
did not require spectacular demonstration, Biie appealed to Ilanjans to pause and 
think before taking any hasty step. . 

Resolutions 

Tho conference passed a number of tesohitions. It resolved to request the British 
pcndi-iment to make a provision anil give chances to women toi association m the 
Mid central Governments. Further at least one woman 
should be appointed to each piovmeial public service commission and to establish 
Women and children’s bureaus in every province. 

The conference urged the Delhi University and the Government of India either 
to raise the existing intermediate colleges to degree colleges or establish one at the 

UU The conference recommended the Government of India to appoint jx committee of 
educational experts to prepare a comprehensive vocabulary ol maximum numbei oi 
words common to the largest number of Indian vernaculars. # 

The conference urged the municipality to improve the insanitary condition of the 
citv and force the sale of unadulterated articles of food. . . » , 

conlerence viewed with alarm tho increased number of eases ot 

abduction and traffic in women and, to chock it, it suggested to the railway authorities 
and local Governments to appoint women officers at railway stations to render assis- 
tance to women travellers. It also urged the local Vjoveroment tho necessity o 
appointing an honorary woman magistrate to deal with cases relating to women and 

^ UV TU« 0 coufei’euue finally elected dologates to the next session of tho All-India 

W °!Tlm ooi^>rou«e 1, uilsspd a isolation miuepfint; tlio Oovoinmeiit to allow women fo 
wear weapons for sulf-ilofoaco. AnoLher resolution requested the Iooa f.overmmmt 
to have tempuuafe as otic of tho nuliioots for sfiidents m sohoots. Mrs. Asaf All 
was elected to the standing uommittoo of tho All-luilm Womens Oorifonmuo tor 1936. 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 

Thonah t!m proceedings of Um Mysore Ktuto Womoii’s Oonforouco wore not open 
to the press, the report b furnished to the press by the organisers showed that the 
(Jonference which was hold at Bangalore on tho I3th. November 1935, was a unique 
one A. distinguished member from Mysore observed that the conference was a thorough 
success, tt If is very gratifying’’ she observed, tt lo note that two resolutions, via., 
the eradication of tmtoueluibiUty and encouragement to Swadeshi articles and parti- 
culurly to khaddar, received the whole-hearted support of the wnferouoe. , . 

As many as eighteen resolutions wore discussed and adopted without a division. 

Mrs, Kmmmrmima (Mysore) moved tho resolution, appealing to the women of 
Mysore to come forward m large numbers and help to bring about tho uplift of 
Earijans. 
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A resolution moved by Mrs. H. Bhavani Banker lino, supporting the Sarda Act 
and urging that guls below 14 years of age should not be married, was rejected 

On the motion of Mrs. K. I >, Rnkmautaimna the confeienoe adopted* a resolution 
according support to the Five Year Plan evolved by the Mysore State Women’s 
Conference 

After the passing of resolutions, Lad?/ Muza M, 1 snail offered the smceie thanks 
oc the delegates to tier Highness the Yuvaram, the President, of the Conference, for 
her words . of encouiagement and advice The presence of FT, II the Yuvaram, the 
speaker said, was a proof not only of her own solicitude for the advancement of the 
women of the State, but also of the abiding interest the Hoy a! House of Mysore 
had always taken in the progress of women 

Lady Mirza Ismail assured IT. H the Yuvarani that in the coming year they 
would make all possible endeavours to make their work more effective in the several 
ways suggested hy Her Highness. It was certainly true that mere aspiration 
unaccompanied by action failed to achieve its purpose 

Mrs A. V Ramnatham , the Chairwoman of the Reception Commit toe, to whose 
zeal and enthusiasm the success of the conference was not a little due, thanked ibo 
delegates for the co-operation they extended to her and the Reception Committee 
and for the commendable zeal they had shown in the deliberations. 


The Cochin 1 omens" Conference 

That primary education should be free and compulsory in the State and women 
teachers appointed m primary schools was the demand put forward m a resolution 
passed at the Cochin Women's Conference held at the U iris’ High School, Ernakulam, 
on the 161k November 1935 Miss M. 8, Coey of Ahvayo presided 

Snmati V. 1C Lahskmikuttif Neiht/aramma^ Consort of His Highness the El ay a 
Raja, welcomed fho delegates. Hho said that women’s movements all over India were 
making rapid progress, and men and women woio trying to understand one another 
and work m co-operafiou to spread the various reforms fox the welfare of men 
women and child ion. 

Hire suggested a change, in (lie curriculum of studios m their schools. Rho said 
that girls should bo taught homo-oral Is and domestic science, fho laws of health, 
principles of sex education and maternity and child welfare, so that they might 
make their homes happier, She sard that the sanitary conditions of the primary 
schools should bo improved and appealed to them to take an active interest to heifer 
the conditions of thou* sisters in the villages. 

Mm aS\ (Joey then delivered her presidential address. She traced fho history and pro- 
gress of the women’s movement in India and said that the one concrete^ piece of 
reform that deserved special mention was the establishment of the Domestic Hcienco 
College at Delhi. Sho dealt with the duties and responsibilities of educated women 
who owed something to the country which had equipped them with the education. Rhe 
referred to the success that had attended private enterprise in fho West. In England, 
the Hos- pitals wore mostly started and maintained by private individuals and managed hy 
them. The Ragged School ’Unions and various institutions for Industrial workers were 
also the result of private initiative and enterprise. Tho Government no doubt came 
in later with thoir holp and patronage. She referred to tiro work of the Y. W. 0. A. 
in Calcutta which took the load in imparting Physical Training for Bengali women 
and in starting musical competitions. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions wore then passed thanking tho Government for the annual grant sanc- 
tioned to tho delegates to attend tho AID India Women’s Conference and regretting the 
fact that the Mukkailmyam Thiya Bill passed in tho * Cochin Legislative Counorr con- 
ferring property rights on Thiya women had not been made info law and requesting 
the Cochin Government to expedite tho same. 

Another resolution was passed requesting the Government to take immediate steps 
to make primary education compulsory and free in the Hiate and to appoint women 
teachers in all primary classes* 
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The next resolution stromdy disup|itined nf the pievalencc of pioh ,.,tonal h l- 
in ir m (lie State am! i (lie Government to “tie the nuee wiry nelp to tin. 
members ot tlm Ladle,,’ Association win* "ere prep.ited to lake up the preventive wo k. 

r^solotton was loutse,! ui K in» the ahuhtmn nflhe Ituvvrv mien. puivalen 
anion" Uhn„ turns Tie: ft" elution tiirltmi mu"l Hi.it the law should he :,o amended 
as to fjnalite Oiuibtian women to have otjital nyht, uilli their hi others to then !><*■ ,1! - 

1)111 Resoliituuiit wore also passed neM, minnunemlni". to the Government tlm iu<-ltt.uo!i 
of luiltan inutile, anion,", the optional Mihieet., for the Intel mediate an-1 >. 
m the Maluuam’s Collefte, Krnakulam inn to open Monte* ;,.n elir.i-ei, at tool sd t t o 
fJij.fr,’ Ui,<;h Sul tools at ueutiei. like Email ultun and nliievv line in hue, a., nuuU 

resolution mpuvled the Government In "rant at leant R,. 3G0 annually 
for tho oxi»eiiM‘ti of the delegates to ihn All India Women i, Uulerenoe 

The Omifoieneo (‘tune to ;i dnso an ith an appeal hy tho incident for greater oi- 
ganised dloit mi inopaganda m tho cause ol women’:, upliU, 


The Andhra Womens 5 Conference 

Tho Andhra Women’s Cimfermum < ommenoed a« Jhmtm mi ' , . l ? n ,^ 0U, ; i( |!‘! v *o.pm 
193S with ptayeu, hy tlm Kiri students oi the local S.nada NiMlutm , , al u - 
Mrs. if. V. 7 Itujaijm-var.to , i’lesidenl ol tho hoeeption Committee, vub.mnod tl 

(ltl Siie^iana! ed t’h'f itisloi ic il imporlanun of Guntur Dii-ttiet and V >C ou P /lio 
played by women like Nayakurnlu, Mandula Kudtammadeyi and ol ho s m o 

iattlofield in (lefoneo of tho ft d;-m of their country. Mw R t» • p «'« .*> 

famous Buddhist, HI upas and tlm Imiviircily ol Amnravati *Un» 

wild that tho history ot Guntur Distnot. tpmmded every ono of ho RU< ; tent. « . 

Amihras. Adverting to prm;ont-dav problems, tilt.t umiduimiod tlm to y ^tom ami 
doplorod that oven anion" lii;jltl.v mltteafud ppuplo this aeuut.a d \ ^ ‘‘A, - ( '^ r 

boon mvoa up. Shu observed that there would be no real soe.tal pt< antss tuiti it w<i,, 
discarded. Sho condemned uiilmmhabiiity, and exhorted the women to deduiale I In t u |lu 
to 1 lie groat insk of removing this Boehil evil as it could he accompli, hed tan - 
women tlmu by men. 

Presidential Address 

T)r. (Miss) K. Atohamamba then delivered her presidential address. Hhu stud 
that the present educational system m our country both lor boys and mi it ■ '"J 

defeotive. Him spoke at length on the education _ol Kirin. No dilb.nnn ; " 

made, nlm said, between lioyu and Kills so far as piim.tr> edueation was uun . ) <b 
It was es sent.; tlflial, ,-fiils should bo trmiW Item the ouf.m m I ygi «’• 
physioal cull urn and m self-oxpiesiiion. I’tnnary s* bools must luv • a « < ! «>”l 
of love, beaut v and joy. The jiarentii must not bi> ninlont with ..uidinj, H i.tt 

ebildien to solniols tw a 'means of from Ilnur fi olios at. home, "n lut o' thoi 

hand they should always take ooHiimioits interest in their puwewt and leant to live 
in Ihn :>;u ut* {ituioMiiuno us idiihlrou. , , 

1 1 ic hnr Htlunaliou was itiinows-try for womnn. !>y oilucuimu vyas nnyiui not wninly 
readiiif' amt writing but tlm ability to ;;aiu kumvIedKo and emjdoy it for tlm we lare 
of society, if eduoatiun for «trl.t ondod at the pumary sttitm limy w-onh soon Imvo 
jo enter family life or sit idle and in either east’ I heir prowth would be siunlul both 
jih)itioa!iy and mentally. Throuj-.h hijjhur ediicatnm wnmim had se.opu and time lot 

mt 1teS t.lto ftaid that in the West the inarrlnao of tt Rirl wan her 

own nonce nt, Farents bad nniliitif! to do with it. Aeeordtm; to their , 
bov» and girk would moot at <laiU’.u pnriioHj dmimrs, mhsmI turuitions, at ^hoois m 
tauvorsltins and inalu*. ihuir ulaaoa of jiarinurH in lifo and tlnax mfoi in, tlioii 
parents of ii who would approve of il Kvtrn if tliey did not approve jm 
wotdd havo thoir own way. The defeat of i Ins Byhiom was Umt gonorally ibw o >y 
and the gli*i did not (and could not) , have adequate luwlorttlundmg ol . ouch ouioih 
tewiparamcnts and clrcumstanous. Only after tnoy started Ido together did they 
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Hence the divorce cases of 


learn about their temperaments and short-comings, 

which so many weie repoitod fiom the West. . , 

But the Hindu system of mamage went to the other extreme. Marriage ncie 
was the sole concern of tlm parents and the gnl had no part m h, though in lecen 
times the Misties of the gu H were in some oases consulted J hose were only a 
fm lunate few The mlluenoe of Western Kina') laid hiought about a change in t e 
otif look of bo\s and tlieie was a < miflicf helween the two - s\ Henm w hick was 
icsulting m great mmorv She .said that both the Western and the Indian systems 
of mairiage \\ eio not light and synthesis ul both should ho made m a way ttiat 
piomoto oiu ideals mid the w elfaio of society. 

Ret erring to the question ol Hi voice, she 
help those unioitimatt women who weto 
husbands finder the Hindu system then* „ 

apart 1i oin a ct not and tyrannical husband except w tth Jus consent, 
the ci i stodv of Ins wife she would be delivered into Ins hands by the Go u its. l 
flicio should he a means of escape Horn this helpless position the only \v<> «■« 

di voice It was necessary, she said, to work for securing the law of divorce P ac 
on the statute-book as early as possible although some might say that sue h - n taw 
would often he abused But every good institution could be abused amt n J touw 
of divorce was turned into an evil m some cases the fault lay not with the uw out 
with the people who abused it f1 _ . , , , 

TurmuH <o the rif-hl or iulif*ri0iuoo of properly, Ihe President sm<l tliat I'lo puty 

social I'unditioiis m India. The position nn«l 
society 
grant 


said that divorce would undoubtedly 
put to mtoleiable sullen lifts by their 
was no nght for the wife even to live 
If he sued lor 


has great significance m the present 
honour I hat boys enjoyed m Hindu 
mheiit property. She pleaded for the 
on the same basis as men. 


were due to the iact that they could 
of the right of inheritance to women 


Linder Bod’s will, she- went on, womens noble 
Mofheihood meant rearing of children and mould lit 


destiny was to become a mother 
them intc individuals who would 
iiiko I lion piopur plai;u in sonioty. Kvory woman should fulfil hoi uroat iltify hy d«* 
votin'' coinploti'iy lim powers, intelligence and lovo {-ranted 1o her by fliu 
For Urn pioduclimi of a woithv generation Creation of the human nice and moului g 
it into peifeotiou an* the twin tasks with which only women had boon chaigu y 
Bod It was very easy to wo what an impoitaut lole women had to play in sociotv. 

'ruining to tlio social and political impoitanco ol women, she wondered iuw 
women laid come to possess an inferiority complex. It had taken a deep loot *» 
cmmiiv and however educated and advanced our women were they were not ahl i -) gi 
lid of 'Urn complex that they weie infenoi to men. It was no wonder that it should w 
so m our country whom even men weie in bondage. 

Si making about Urn rights ol women, she asked, “Were not oven sons of inen, 
who looked upon women as slaves, children of slaves V Mtu could ^dt luidmsbm 
women demanding and lighting with men fur equal rights when they «h ( |tjm claim 
them as t Inn r birth lights. “Who aio men”, she asked, b) ggaint pghb» >J 
women V These rights are our own. To loam these are our own rights and • h^viag 
learnt that, to exorcise them is our duty. As in the ease of our country s troedom 
wo are asking others for our freedom without realising that it is m our own iiaiias. 
Fieedom can be won by those who have the will and ability to win it and not y 
those who hog for St. As the adage says what is inborn lasts for over and what is 
learnt from others lasts only for tho iirao being, and how long can we hope to letain 
a freedom that is a gift to us V Ami how long can wo enjoy it i \\ q must feel that 
freedom is Godlike and freedom is Heaven itself and try to achieve it. , 

Hho exhorted women to work strenuously for winning the freedom of their count! y 
along with their own .social emancipation. Blie recalled tho glorious part played bv 
women in India, Axidhrado-sa in particular, m the last civil disobedience movement 
and claimed that "women alone have tho power to make a great nation. 

Bho concluded her speech with a survey of tho women's movement in the West 
mid how they obtained suffrage in England and Germany during iho Great War of 
1014. It was* only in Russia, she said, that women enjoyed nor font equality with men 
and occupied positions of high honour. They possessed full rights with mop m therr 
country, Hho refeimd to tho position of women in modem Germany and Italy,, after 
the rise of Hitler and Mussolini, who advocated that woman’s place was only m the 
home, mul said that she could not prophesy the future of women m these lands, 

Tho Con Co i once thou discussed a number of resolutions. Alter a good 
discussion, the Conforonco passed a resolution favouring co-education. 


deal of 
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With a view to obliterating iltif ornoy the Conference urged the local hoards to in- 
troduce at once compulsoi y education for children. 

The Conference suggested that the vernacular should he the medium of ins! ruction 
m schools and urged that only women should ho employed as leathers in elemental y 
schools The authorities of schools were requested to pinvide tor the teaching of 
Hindi, It was resolved to organise travelling libraries to spread education among 
adult women. The Government wore icquested to start one high school for giris in 
each district and a sepaiate first grade college for women m Andhradesa 

When the Conference reassembled on the next ^ day, the 1st December 1935, 
the half-yearly report of the work done m the province botli iri respect of educational 
ami social activities by tho Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was presented 
by Snmathi M Kamalanima , Roe rotary of the Standing (Committee. The report 
stated that much could not he done during the year as the at tent ion of jnost of tho 
workers was directed towards collecting funds for the relief of tho famine-stricken people 
of the Ceded districts Unlike in previous years, in the past year District and Taluq 
Conferences were held in almost all the (list rids of Andhradesa and the message of 
the Aii-Tndia Women’s Conference was amply propagated 

Condolence resolutions touching the demise of Mr. G, K Hovadar and tho daughter 
of Sri Ponaka ICanakamma were passed. Tlio Conference expressed its gratification at 
the speedy recovery of Mrs. Karnala Nehru. 

Tho Conference appealed to men and women of Andhradesa to work for the reali- 
sation of a separate Andhra Province. 

A resolution deprecating the way in which oven educated persons wore trying to 
evade the Sard a Act was also passed. The Conference condemned tho move to got tho 
Sarda Act amended so as to lower tho legal minimum marriageable age of a girl to 12 
and appealed to tho Government to sen that tho legal minimum was raised to 36, 

The Conference requested the Government so to amend the Hindu Law as to ac- 
cord the same treatment and punishment to a man who married a second wife even 
while his wife was living as was now accorded to women who married a second person 
while her husband was living. This resolution was moved and passed in tho place 
of the resolution usually passed at every conference previously hold making tho 
divorce law applicable to woman. 

Tho Conference appealed to men and women to abolish “purdha” and untouchability. 

Tho Conference pleaded for adult suffrage for men and women and for joint electo- 
rates in tho future constitution. 

The Conference requested tho Government io take immediate steps to amend the 
Hindu Law so as to endow tho right of inhentaneo of the father’s property on women 
also. 

After a few more resolutions appealing to women to take to tho revival of village 
industries, to organise orphanages and to abolish tho system of giving dowries to 
bridegrooms, were passed, the Conference terminated with tho concluding romuiks of 
the President. 



All India Oriental Conference 

The eighth session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at Bangalore on 
29th. December 1935 under the presidency of Dr, S . Ktiahnaswami Iyenger. 

Lr.'E P. Metcalfe , Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Umveisity, and Chairman of the 
Keception Committee, welcomed the delegates. In the corn so of his speech, he 
said, - 

Mysore is to-day an important centre of oriental learning, where the older and 
the newer cultures find common ground, each receiving its meed of recognition both 
from the cultivated public and from the State. 

The older culture is conserved in numerous pathasalas and other institutions 
which provide facilities for higher studies of the tiaditional typo m Sanskrit, Kannada 
Persian, Arabic, Oriental Medicine and Astronomy. On the other hand, research of 
the more modem kind is carried on in the University and in other foundations "not- 
ably in the Mythic Society of Bangalore. k 1 

The Mysore University, which, though one of the very first of the teaching Uni- 
versities in India, is yet one of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already 
achieved a consideiable amount of standard work in oriental learning, a mono* its 
institutions are two devoted to pure oriental research. These are the Oriental Library 
and the Archaeological Survey of the Government of the State Both of these which 
were formerly independent government departments, are now managed by University 
Professors under the administrative control of the University. J 

The function of the Oriental Library is to seek out and preserve from destruction 
the multitude of valuable manuscripts scattered about the country many of which 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners of little appreciation 
of; the literary and antiquarian value of their possessions. Such collected manuscripts 
are subjected to careful examination ; and those of special , interest are published in 
critical editions. The Oriental Library has aheady rescued from oblivion over eloven 
thousand manuscripts, among them copies of unpublished works of great aatiaaitv 
and value. The Library has also published about a hundred works in Sanskrit and 
Kannada. 

The Archaeological Department is an older instil ution than the University of 
which it now forms a part. Its chief concern is with the construction of the lost 
history of the country from epigraphies! material. In addition the Department mves 
expert advice on the conservation of ancient monuments to the Btafo numbering 
over two hundred of each of which it has made a detailed survey The Dcrnrtmeut 
has lately broken new ground (it would fie more appropriate to sav verv old 
in the excavation of its sites of two forgotten cities. J * ttau ' 

One of tho , features of this session of the Conference is a small exhibition of 
antiquities, which, I foci sure, will prove of groat general interest. 

You will find in Mysore and round about, many things to see : and, if I mav sav 
so, not a few to admiro, representing oaoli of tho culture which Imre find a meeiimr 
point L would urge you to avail yourselves of such facilities as we have been able to 
provide, and as you feul.abio to take advantage of, to acquaint yourselves with what 
this very interesting region has to show ; and I trust that, when tho time comes for 
us to part and go our several ways, you may havo some reason to rogard those few 
days m Mysore as not ill-spent and not without profit and pleasure. h 

The Tuvakaj’s Ofjjninu Sueech 

His Highuoss the Ymaraja of Mysore then delivered 
course of which, His Highness said: 

When 1 became aware of the scope of your endeavours, I stood aghast at the im- 
mensity of it Reading a short w ide ago an account of the School of Oriental Studfes 
m London, I found it was said that it was one of tho marvels of the Eduratinn.! 
system m England that it had. been found possible there to organise courses* to nearly 
twenty- langimges, as well as m history, law and Eastern culture, to find a highly 
qualified staff for each of them, and to make provision for research in addHion 
to the numerous courses of instruction. This, however, is only a portion of the 
task which you have set yourselves. If I understand it aright, you regard nothing 
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Wo can show yon also the premier monastery of tlio great Sanlrarachavya at 
Bringori, the place where the laige-hcarted Ramanuja * found asylum from the perse- 
cution of Iiis King, many mat has founded in pursuance of the tenets of the devout 
Madhva, and many relies of the reformer Ihisavosvai a. Our Oriental Library can 
show you over 11,000 valuable manuscripts, ami our Areluoologioal Department has 
published more than 10,000 msenptions and are conserving some 200 ancient monu- 
ments, Nor are wo altogether nogleetful of the modern arts. Here von will find 
master musicians like v id vans Subbanna, Vasudovaeharya and Muthiah Bhagavathar, 
who have won the admiration of Southern India, while the Indian styles of painting 
and sculpture have also their hoaouied representatives in artists of fame like Mr. 
II. Veukatappa and Mr. Siddalmgliaswami. Our technical institutions are doing what 
they can to revive the ancient craftsmanship and to develop m modern work an 
ancient simplicity of foim and design 

In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to remind you that wo m 
Mysoio feel that we can claim a share m your learned President, who Is himself a 
Mysorean and has spent a laige part of his distinguished career m the service of the 
Stale. L am sure I hat while lie will prove a most able controller of your delibera- 
tions he will, if you ask him, make a no less efficient guide to the places of beauty 
and historical interest which 1 have commended to you. 

Presidential Address 

After a short musical programme, Dr. Krishnaswann Iyengar delivered his pre- 
sidential address, in the corn so of which ho said : 

Just about a century ago, it was a well-known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, that Indian Ifistoiy proper really began with Alexander’s invasions. # Nar- 
rowly considered, it still perhaps remains trno in regard to precisely dated history ; 
the progress made, however, has filled m and carried back the history of India, by 
at least a thousand years, so that it may now be said, oven in inspect of dated history, 
that we can cany it back to the fourteenth century befoul Christ. This is peculiarly 
true in the offoi t at understanding the real growth of Indian civilisation and culture 
which indued is perhaps the ultimate aim of history pioporly understood. 

Research work in this whole field started with being greatly philological and has 
been growing to bo perhaps moro precisely archaeological, *11 has, in a later stage of 
development grown into historical enquiries proper, culminating in the slow but sure 
building up ol tlio stages of history. 

The first and foremost item in this work which requires mention here is one of 
which wo owe the first glimpses, very imperfectly understood at. the time to our first 
great archaeologist, Hu* Alexander Cunningham, in the early seventies of the lad cen- 
tury. lie discovered on the site of what lifts since become the famous Jlatapa in the 
Punjab some old seals bearing representations of animals and certain signs which 
wore not then understood ; but it was known that the signs on the seals showed some 
considerable resemblance to those unearthed in the regions of Mesopotamia, where 
arc Ime logical work of a serious character had boon going on for some time. Acciden- 
tal discoveries on the site of Mohonjo-Daro in Bind led to systematic excavations, and 
that necessitated systematic work cm the site of Ilarapa itself, and the two together 
have opened before us a new world in the ancient history of India, talcing ns almost 
by a jump over two millenniums from the period down to which we believed wo have 
had some knowledge, that is the period of early Aryan civilisation in India. The 
general features of the civilisation laid bare in the Indus region by the spado of the 
archaeologist does not take us to the very beginning of it. It Booms well-nigh impos- 
sible that we can ever roach to its beginnings in this particular region, la point of 
general character there is considerable similarity between this civilisation and that of 
which we had some knowledge for some years in the region of Near Asia. 

Moun&roDARA. and Hakappa Excavations 

An investigation carried on, in the light of the characters on the Molienjo-Dam and 
Ilarapa seals, in the study of the punch-marks on coins and marks upon various other 
objects of a similar character scattered all over India and particularly iu the reign of 
the Daldian, seems to hold out some hope ot a possible connection between the Indus 
script and the various marks in the marked pottery, and upon the coins, etc. last us 
hope that more work in this lino would give us the necessary connecting link at 
least within India as a result of this and similar efforts, apart from what the future 
may bring in Mesopotamian excavations to throw light upon this particular question. 

49 
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Extending our vision north-west-wards, the years of the now century have shown 
much useful activity and great results. Tho most remarkable achievements of archaeo- 
logical activity in this diiection have been shown by the three expeditions undertaken 
m behalf of tho Government of India by Sn Aurol Stein. Almost a dozen important 
ientres of culture which once must have been, for this region, flourishing settlements 
iave been unearthed, and a groat mass of well-preserved archaeological material lias 
ieen recovered, in a remarkably good condition of preservation, thanks to the dryness 
>f the atmosphere prevailing over the region. This mass of material actually provided 
Locuments of great value in all departments of art and culture, and shows the inter- 
icting influences of Indian, Iranian, Near- Asiatic and Chinese cultures in this great 
jorridor of Asia. 

In addition to these, perhaps the most important of the results of these various 
expeditions is the light it thiows upon the accounts of some of the most eminent 
imong the travellers of tho world, particularly tho famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
[’sang and the Venetian traveller Marco Polo. In regard to both of them Sir Aurel 
3toin found material to confirm obscure points of their narratives, and put beyond a 
loubt tlie reliability of both of these travellers as to the truth of their narratives. 
Prom the point of view of India, tins gives us the course of outspread of Indian cul- 
ture perhaps, m tho most important and widest ol its channels. 

Indian Culture In Indo-Cuina 

Carrying ourselves across the whole of India to the opposite extremity, we find 
another* fruitful field where early Indian culture has had a great expansion and flour- 
ished for over a thousand year at least, in fall vigour and glory. This region for our 
purposes may bo considered m two parts, which also have a certain amount of justifi- 
cation m geography, though the development of actual Indian cultures does not exhibit 
anything iiiat might be called different. The continental portion generally described as 
Farther India or geographically Indo-Chinese Peninsula, briefly Indo-China, is one, 
and the group of islands, which together are called Indonesia as a convenient designa- 
tion, constitutes the other. The history of Indian culture in these parts have had a 
pretty similar course and fructified m similar developments. Examining this cultural 
contact, the most important item that influenced seoms to be religion, and the earliest 
evidence so far available seems to indicate the coming in of the worship of Siva and 
Bar v ism of the South Indian type. What is perhaps more than this, the script of the 
earliest inscriptions both m tho countries of Indo-China and the islands extending as 
far as the easternmost limits of Borneo is, as has been satisfactorily demonstrated, a 
form of pallava-grantba, the language being Sanskrit. 

From the dawn of the Christian era down to the ninth century we could see only 
imperfectly the course of development of history. In the latter period the dominating 
feature of the history becomes the Sailendra empire, and latter on the Chola-Sailendia 
struggle for supremacy. "With the Sailendra history is intimately connected the rise 
to power of Java or more properly Sumatra-! ava. With the fail of the Sailondras 
begins tho Jslamisation of tire region by the transfer gradually of the Eastern Chinese 
trade from tho hands of the natives of India m the Peninsula to those of Arabs who 
gradually managed to got all the trade m then own hands and ultimately overran the 
whole of Indonesia. Notwithstanding the inscriptions published so far and tho accum- 
ulation of a considerable mass of material of various kinds ultimately helping in the 
reconstruct ion of tho history of this part, tho actual region comprising the empire of 
Bailendras in its early history, and of what is generally known as tho empire of Bri 
VIjaya cannot bo regarded as yet a matter beyond all dispute. Recent efforts in the 
direction seem to hold out promise of a successful solution of this difficulty, and an 
expedition sent out, through tho financial assistance of If is Highness the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, seems to be bringing welcome light upon this part of Sailendra history. If a 
shrowd guess might be hazarded, tho trend of tho evidence seems to show that the 
Indian cultural conquest, if it may be so described, seoms to have been in the region 
of Funan. Champa and later on Cambodia (Kambuja), and Mr. Wales’ recent archeo- 
logical expedition seems to raise the hope that we have 'to look for the empire of Bri 
Vijaya, at least in the earlier part ol history, in the Malaya Peninsula. If it should 
prove to be so, it must be the expansion of this to take into it the islands, particularly 
Bumatra and Java, that must have given rise to the later Bri Vijaya ordinarily located 
in Bumatra, the most important centre and headquarters of which had become Java 
iafterwards, The other alternative is that the Bri Vijaya of Bumatra is the original 
imperial headquarters, and it is the expansion ol this that brought about the name be- 
nggiven to the Bri Vijaya across the Straits. That however is matter for the final 
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The* early history of the island region, conveniently described as Indonesia, 
had a more or less similar history of a colonising anti a civilising mission by 
Hindu Brahmans in particular „ .. 1 

But in Indo -China and the islands alike this offspring of Intlian culture and 
sation has had its growth and development almost from tlio beginning oi the Uinsuan 
era— it may be that we are able to entry it a couple of centimes earlier— down to urn 
fourteenth, nay oven to the HCteenth, century. , . . n . n 

Recent Siamese history and present clay Siamese institutions alike show that J non 
institutions are entirely Indian in character ; we might even go the length oi 
Indo-Arvan as modified by South India; and notwithstanding much valuable voile 
which lias boon done recently by Dr. Wales m two publications ol his Siamese S at e 
Ceremonies, aiid Ancient Siamese Government and Administration, the subject i orpin u, 
study from the Indian side for a full undei standing. 

Location of VtjavVs Empirh 

Boforo taking lcavo o£ this topic a lutcionoo (.0 the points of iy^i'ost that call for 
immediate consideration may not bo «j.iuto oat of place , ' ,, J 

character of tho ‘Sailondui cramro, and loft the question m I n hoi tho 
really belonged to tho peninsula oi to the islands. An cm*y L.unu oUsm .* 
refers to the imports into tho great port oi kaveripaiiinam at the mouth 
of tho ICavori, and refers to those commodities which came mm Ceylon 
Farther East in those terms * — TIattii Unavum and halahaUu Akkamum. CKo**o Umn 
expressions h avo a meaning which, in the actual runloxl, seem specifically intended 
and offer a classification of the imports in regard to this particular region. T o 
expression would mean the food articles hum Ceylon (I lam), and 
wealth from Kalaham. This would ipso facto imply that tho cornual ai tides oi mi- 
port from Ceylon were foodstuffs while the imports from a Kalaham, where it fdnmU 
have been, wore composed of aticlos of commercial value : m oilier wo ids, 
intended tor sale ami making profits on. Ham id course is the well-known Coy on. 
The identification of Kalaham, at least so Far as Tamil literature uj , iVi & 

to the extent that it is tho same- as Kadaram ot the Tamils, oi Kntalu of the Kinski it ads. 
Kalaham could be located in the island of Sumatra— of course Sumatra could bo easily 
Yavadvipu— then tho problom would be at an end, All foreigners who have ffiym 
any details of the region seem to refer to Kalaham at the Malay peninsula as the chief 
port and this port is sometimes called Kcda or kala. If kalaltam played such an 
important part in tho commerce of the region it would normally he the point ot oorn- 
niunication of commoicml shipping for tho exchange of commodities and, bearing 
S mind the general description a of the commodities imported from there wo 
may perhaps he justified in taking it that Kalaham was tho hhief port ot call 
for* commercial shipping. If the region set over against it ox te mb ng a< * ross to ^ 1 ho 
Gulf of Siam, half way up which is tho Bay of Bandou, ^ with a capital Si i VfRva 
(Weng Bra), and if tlio name for that territory bo CHri- Kiwi ti a r i vor is 
said to beat that name, could wo regard the region of tho Malay peninsula 
Takola, which is said to he tho modern Takaapp, and kala <>r Ko;li ^ f ht 1 Mf of 
Siam as the original kingdom of Sn Vijaya, the expansion o ^ 1 *1 
Sumatra then giving rise to a Sri Vijaya, of Sumatra i I leave it there foi fiutlier 

This brief survey of the outspread of Indian culture indicates most clearly that 
Indian studies have to he prosecuted, in all departments alike, both trom tui oxtorna 
and from an internal point of view. While various agencies may ho 
own contribution from the outside, have wo done our part of it to the extent 
called for V 

Emoxotrs ImtOTcn 

In our brief survey of tho expansion of Indian culturo, while those two streams 
show much that may 'be similar, they still exhibit fundamental differences m character. 
It is a question of the outspread of Indian culture all round, that is, m alt its 
departments, religion, art, literature, etc. Tho northern expansion naturally takes on 
the character of the spread of Sanskrit language and tho Mahay ana form ol 
religion. The other features connected with this expansion are certainly duootly 
under the influence of this Mahay aiiism. Ho whatever features of ^ 

be traced here would be coloured to a great extent by tins dominating influence* 
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In the south-easi, on Win central y, wo seem. to begin with tho ouf spread of Hinduism, 
that is Braluumism modified into a wider cult and exhibiting itself m the forms of 
various lihaldi schools, pnmaiilv tho woislupoC Biva and Vishnu, Buddhism, both 
Hinavana and Mahavaiu, comes m later. And even so tho Mahay ana is per Imps 
tlio greater influence m these pails. But that influence is distinctly later and 
can definitely bo stated to begin somewhere about tho seventh century of tho 
Christian eia. In dealing with the religious history of India we ought to remember 
wo aio not dealing with a country with a eompulsoiy State religion, witlga unifor- 
mity of belief and a coitain confonnity demanded as a consoiiuence. Even m inspect 
of the philosophical schools, tho evidence bofoio us is a question of schools, not 
of one school dominating the rest. If that fundamental position is given tho weight 
due to it, it would not at all be difficult to understand that the development could 
be simultaneous and almost for the same reason, a reason mhoicut in tho constitution 
of the people themselves. Tho masses could not bo philosophmal-mmded, and be able 
to follow in practice tho line dilfeioucos that philosophy mighf ^choose to make in 
respect of principle or deetime. A philosophical religion satisfying, to tho oliio is 
not likely to satisfy the needs of tho more general public, and there must lie need, 
side by side, thorufoio for a something that would satisfy the average spintual need 
of humanity. Differences in religion therefore of a radical kind like this would seem 
to result fiom the actual constitution of the people, and such definite influences as we 
can trace from literature) scorn to support this mow. , 

In tho outspread of Hinduism into imio-Ohma and Indonesia we hnd the trans- 
plantation of tho same early principles of the newly developing Hinduism into a 
new milieu exactly in the manner in which that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage, had Coon transplanted to South India itself into a similar nmv milieu. 
There again is a parallelism in tho development of the two: the development of 
imio -Aryan Hinduism in South Lidia on tho one hand, and the Farther India on 
the other. 

for Research 

These investigations exhibit Hindu culture showing a vitality for progress which 
brought into its fold tho vast extent of Asia, in fact all Asia, excepting tho Islamic 
countries and Siberia. It was probably tho Muhammadan invasions that hi ought about 
ultimately tho cession of Indian activities in this direction, and, 
left to themselves and detached from connection with India, 
these cultures gradually decayed and foil victim to more aggmsivo influences in the 
course of tho next tin go or four centuries —invasions of new people in Lido-Chma 
and Islamic penetration in Indonesia, Notwithstanding the great volume of wmk 
done elsewhere and by other agencies, it would seem incumbent upon India itself to 
make earnest efforts, woll-co-ordinatod and properly directed, to recover tho whole 
vast extent of this culture with a view to gaming a more thorough underslanding of it, 
if for nothing else, ft is then that wo are likely to ho in a position to appuuso the 
infiuonco for good that there was in the institutions that went into tho formation of 
what is called Hindu ouliuta ft ought to bo the primary function of an all-India 
bodv like the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its attention ami devote its energies 
to fhis noble task. The first essential would be tho recovery of all the material sources 
that may throw light upon any particular part of this vast field. Anthropological, 
arohamlbgical, bibliographical and historical effort must join hands, and provide as full 
and reliable a conspectus as we can possibly get. Archaeological activities 
threatened to cease, the moment that the spado had revealed something unlocked for 
throwing unexpected light in such large moasui o upon tho ancient civilisation of 
this ancient land. Very much more of it is needed and over various well-marked 
blocks of ten itory within India, to make tho results really more useful and provide 
us with reliable 'information which is necessary for building conclusions upon tho 
progress of human history in India, Whore Government finds it difficult, private 
effort must bo harnessed to tho task. But in this case, private effort has to be 
organised private effort, and must bo made, for useful results, under export direction. 
Bringing about such a combination might well demand attention from a body like the 
Indian Orkmial Conference. 

Caste System and Hinduism 

. Perhaps the time has arrived for a well co-ordinated historical efforts to under- 
stand the caste system as a whole wiih reference to any light it may throw upon 
its future for India. The most important problem arising out of this would be 
whether the Indian oaste system as such can be put ana end to to avoid tho 
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variety ovou by the bringing about of revolution While ono may wish that the 
canto system went out of oxistonoo for our convenience and left Indian society l* 110 * 
gamsod with a view to giving it the shape that the ardent reformers w< ndd ^ k -n 
give to it, the question before tko serious student of Indian culture is. whether i 
go out of oxistonoo. Tho rosults of historical study so far seem to indicate that it 
will not. Thou would arise tho question whetlior thoro is any salvation foi -jama, 
Hinduism and Hindu society as such. Tho most serious study of the subject is e- 
quuod to find any light that an elaborate and detailed study of tho system might l - 
udo for us. If Hindu ludia under tho casto system could have exhibited tho vdahty 
to spread its culture over all Eastern Asia into countries without anything answoi ng 
to tlio casto system ovou, should tho extinction of tho caste system bo made a Lunaa- 
mental pre-requisite for any advance that India should make ^ 

This necessarily leads us to the future of tho religion of the Hindus— Hinduism as 
we understand it to-day. lias it any future before it, or has it become a really seri- 
ous question whether India should give up Hinduism and adopt a religion more capabl e 
of piomotmg Indian unity, and, at this hour of the day Indian nationalism wit U ; il 
the attendant hoirois which tho nationalistic world of tho est is suffurum fiom . 
Was not all the variety and the difference, with a well distinguishable and read v 
seen unity of feeling and culture, really more desirable for tho future of the wor d 
than the narrow nationalism of the 19th oentiuy, which Europe is now doing its best 
to modify into some kind of internationalism V Here is quite a live practical pi oblem 
for even the student of dead litoratuio and matoiiais of culiuio so much hold up to 
udicule. If anything like a clearer or better understand nig of India of tho present s 
desiied, has not tho time come tor a far moio elaborate and detailed study ol tno 
cultuial histoiy of the countiy as a whole V In regaid to the history of Indian cul- 
ture in Further India those who have made a serious study of it seem to be reaching 
the unanimous conclusion l hat tho progress of this culture stopped as the contact with 
India ceased, though oven after throe or four centuries of tho adoption of Islarmsm, 
tho cultural haekgiouud has remained in Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. 
How are wo to account for the great vitality that Indian culture showed olsew here, 
and if for that vitality tho inspiration came from India itself, what had happened to 
the vitality of that Indian culture in India, that wo should now regard it as almost a 
dt ‘ad culture t hat could bo thrown away at will for tho adoption oi another i I* or a 
proper understanding of tliia poithm, a very deep and widespread study ot the contact 
of Hindu India with Islamic culture m the first instance, and with European Christian 
culture later, would seem essential. 


Need for Collection- op Ancient Literature 

Tho effort that needs to be made now is, a constructive study of tho whole, each 
section making its own contribution to tho building up of that whole. Tho first essen- 
tial to this is tho collecting together, in a foim fit for use, of the whole vast body of 
Indian literature in all forms of its manifestation and development, a mote systematic 
and elaborate effort at tho search for and the cataloguing of, and, as far as # may bo, 
tho placing before tho public lull information regarding works of literature in San Merit 
and even of tho vernacular languages with a view to this. There have been great 
efforts in the past ; but to-day the work still remains imperfect and uncompleted. 
Instead of an effort at completing tho various pieces hero, there and everywhere, tho 
effort might well bo made to bring together I ho whole vast range of it # upon ono^ can- 
vas. It perhaps is a sign of the times that the University of Madras is attempting to 
bring out a Catalogus Catalogorum of a more complete kind than the one familiarly 
known by that name. It is to bo hoped that they would have tlio means and the 
material to carry it to completion as indicated hero. 

The next groat department of work called for is that which would provide the 
corpus of tho mass of inscriptions relating to Indian studies published boro and 
elsewhere in various forms and in different languages made available m # one great 
corpus, all the necessary critical study and revision being made with a view to the 
composition of this particular corpus. In this, as in tho previous item, whether tills 
synthetic work should supersede or merely supervene tho individual and sectional 
work, is not perhaps a difficult matter to settle. Tho efforts that are being made and 
the work that is being actually carried on need not bo disturbed, or put out of gear. 
All that may go on. A groat deal of valuable work has been done, and a groat deal 
more perhaps could bo done by the bodies and tho individuals engaged m such work. 
For that more encouragement ought to be given to the bodies and individuals doing 
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the work and the further work to he done should be so organised as to supplement 
these efforts, of course, except in cases wherever unnecessary duplication of work 
could be avoided and dear economy can bo introduced by abolishing dissipation of 
effort. 


Facilities for Study 

I very much fear that there is no centre in India to which a good scholar can go 
and gain ready access to all the most important woiks of reference bearing on any 
subject he may he at work on. Of course there are a number of centres where this 
bibliographical facility and maintenance of a completely equipped library is supposed 
to bo provided, particularly the University contras. But a closer examination of iho 
localities will show how very imperfect those very centres are. It is to be wished 
that there were in India at least one centre, but three centres would perhaps be 
more desirable, having rogard to the extent of country. Can the Oriental Conference 
do anything to realise that object ? Can it do anything to beat up sufficient sympathy 
of the elite for realisation of that object ? J 

Having come so far I would most earnestly bespeak your consideration whether 
the time has not arrived for a reconsideration of the whole of our organ of criticism 
in respect of the whole field of cultural research, particularly litorary and allied. It 
strikes mo that thero is too much of a readiness to make affiliations, to assume inter- 
polations and worse, and cast aside works as lator fabrications without sufficiently 
serious consideration of the position in each case. I daro say I need not go into any- 
thing very elaborate to explain my position. I am asking for nothing more than a 
serious consideration whether the critical principles adopted and applied do not require 
serious revision, 

India has won by slow, if sure, steps recognition as holding the key to Asiatic 
culture as a whole. Tin's seems only to sot her on another strenuous forward march 
towards attaining for her a position as the home of humanity. If this should get 

established m course of time, as there is every hope it will, India will attain to the 

position of the homo of man. If there is at all truth in the statement cx o rente lux 

it is all to the glory of India. It remains to be seen what contribution India is going 

to make towards this consummation, and let mo exhort you therefore, ladies’ and 
gentlemen, in the eloquent words of fcSwami Vivelumanda, “Awake, Arise, and Halt 
not till the goal is reached”, the goal of a civilization which will sot humanity as a 
whole to live in amity, peace and the happiness of all alike. 
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Review of Trade in India 1934-35 

Signs of a further progress towards recovery were visible in many directions 
during the year, says the Review of the Trade of India in 1934-35, released for pub- 
lication on the 28th. November 1935. 

It continues: “From such indications as are available, industrial progress seems 
to have been fairly generally maintained. The cotton mill industry did very well m 
the year undor review ; production recorded a largo advance and the rate of clear- 
ance was also more satisfactory than in the -preceding year The jute industry had 
a good record. Production increased and exports advanced, ^ the^ stock situation was 
much easier, and jute shares appreciated m value. Conditions in the iron and steel 
industry were also satisfactory, and there was an appreciable increase in production. 
From such returns of production as are available, it would appear that there was 
improvement to a varying extent in the output of cement, paper and the chemical 
industries. In the case ‘of sugar the total production for the season is likely to show 
an increase over the preceding season, while the production of machines in the 
latter half of the year showed an appreciable improvement. The output of petrol and 
keiosene also increased during the year under review. Thoro was not, however, much 
improvement in conditions in the coal industry. 

Foreign Trade 

As regards foreign trade, the increase in imports was much larger than in the 
ease of exports, and the balance of trade in merchandise fell by Es. 11 and three- 
fourth crores, Exports of gold, however, continued on a large, though a more restrict- 
ed scale than in tho preceding year, and India’s position as regards foreign pay- 
ments thus continued favourable. National credit stood high, and tho conversion 
operations of Government were attended with marked success. Tho rate of interest on 
Government borrowings fell for the first time since 189G to 3 per cent. The price of 
gilt-edge continued firm. The active circulation of currency notes was generally higher 
than in the preceding year. There was also an improvement in tho not ton mileage of 
class I railways from 18,383 million to over 20, .012 million. Tho index number of 
non-speculative industrial securities rose from 113 in April 1934 to 133 m March 
i935, while those of speculative securities rose from 190 in April 1934 to 2236 in tho 
closing month of tho year. 

Agricultural Situation 

As regards the agricultural situation, the output of some of the major crops was 
less than in the preceding season. There was, however, some Improvement iu 
agricultural prices, oilseeds and cotton showing a distinct recovery. During the 
second half of the year, jute prices also advanced, Wheat, however, fetched lower 
prices than in the preceding years while prices of rice improved to some extent. 
Tea had a disappointing year and prices could not be maintained at tho preceding 
year’s level On the whole, the agricultural situation was distinctly better than in 
1933-34, specially in the latter half of the year. Prices, however, are still at a low 
level, while the overseas demand for Indian produce like rico, wheat, and most 
kinds of oilseeds has shown few signs of improvement. 

ICourse of Prices 

The study of the course of prices indicates that the prices of agricultural commo- 
dities have fallen in a much greater measure than those of manufactured goods. The 
largest decrease in tho money value of agricultural produce occurred in the case of 
Burma. As compared with 1928-29, there was a drop by 63.3 per cent in the 
agricultural income of Burma, and this was principally due to the slump In the 
price of rice. In Bengal, there was a decline of 58,9 per cent, and in Bihar and 
Orissa of 59.9 per cent. In Madras there was a decline by 54 per cent, the value 
of the two principal products, rico and groundnuts, showing a substantial decline. 
In Bombay, the decline was to the extent of 49.8 bar cent and in tho Punjab, of 
57,8 per cent. In the Central Provinces and Bear there was a decline of 55,9 per 
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compared with 1928-29* . * ™ VjP l ° s L 0 concerned tho cultivator consumes, or 
these figures ^ Cj portion oi tho crop winch ho grows 

exchanges °j ®T, prfcos of food-stuffs had not affected thorn, 

and to that extent the tali in cue 1 1934-35 amounted in value to Rs. 5 ,j 

The total shipments of gold from India m luoa ooa to ' * . 

and one-fourth crores as comtiared with Rs «» “«« “ ^ level m 1934-35. The 
The production of . P ie0 o ^L ds ,. “ hl M ia ws - ) as well as tho quantity per capital 
5SSo“ « c'«C 3 S» (including Jd-loom p.otatiop) arc give. i» «» 

following table : 

Net available Mill 
production. 

Actual Per Capita. 


Year, 


Net Imports. 
Actual Per Capita. 


Handloom 

production. 

Estimated Per 
Capita. 


Net availablo for 
consumption. 
Total Per Capita. 


Yds* 

1929- 30. 

1930- 31. 

1931- 32. 

1932- 33. 

1933- 34. 

1934- 35. 

The year saw 


crores. 

130 

87 

76 
120 

77 
97 


Yds. 


Yds. 

543 
2.49 
2.11 
3.34 
2.14 
2.62 
considerable 


crores. 

229 

246 

288 

311 

289 

334 


Yds. 

Yds. crows. 

Yds. 

6 54 

140 

400 

7.03 

139 

3 97 

8.00 

150 

4 17 

8.64 

170 

4.72 

803 

144 

4.00 

9.03 

146 

3 95 


059 

472 

514 

601 

510 

577 


15.97 
33 49 
1428 
16.70 
14.17 
15.60 


Imports J of yarn reached a record 
11. _ i— ntrrtOOO the 


of tho imports of artificial silk products, 
of 1G.G million lbs., which was 6 8 million 


expansion 

level of IU.0 muuuu «»*»''•* ~ T, v, 

Si’tdS 'Si ,*> S? - 

and a toll 1»S?. ] “y^uited to Hit increasing popularity °t ,™i™ P™l«eto 


Ssaass ftfciSSS ^ .< 

JS&4MS ^Irsel'^s tfwrsto sa 

in tlm three years ending 1933-34, was 3^i,uuy iQ^.nr» 


Avas 921,000 tuu», nuu, *M, ”ZWn*i "or 

ofjo tons Provisional ostimatos show that during 1934-.1.) 

oi mo In, .0(1 iiirnct from oano, 4,000 tons from gur making 

580,000 tpns^f^vigar^was^pioduoed^^hrwt ^ns wore imported from foreign 
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of the trionnram, about 
580,000 tons of sugar w*_ ... 
a total of 620,000 tons, while 


0011 Tholotal value of the imports of glass 
’ with 122 lakhs m 1933-34. 


and 
It is 


glassware amounted to Es. 333 lakhs 
interesting to nolo that the most 


as compared with 122 lakhs in ^ MVm article of 

important single item undoi tho head, g a.. K . nooossity for replacement, 

wear, viz., bangles . the Almost all 

is likely to bo sustained so long as la ; during tho year under review recorded 
important descriptions of glasswaie impoi t | n tho trade, tho valuo of her 

increases. Japan rotamod tho ,,L (X w, 5? lakhs in 1933-34. Belgium and the 

5 R?18 and Rs. ll lakhs rcspcetivelyin^ ™Y°offIrom Rs. 75 lakhs in 

The trade 5n , A U r W2 B A Bt ?tl'U d^Tliis decrease was duo as boforo to smaller 
1933-34 to, Rs. 50 lakhs in 1WM6. This “f^ Ahs as oompared with Rs. 59 

fiT iP tel933 a 34°’ Imports of pearls" unset also’ decreased from Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. 11 
ffis “Th? SirJT&r kK of precious stares, however, siood almost at tho 

samf level ate h. 2 and ono-third lakhs as m 1933-34. 



India’s Trade will United Kingdom 1934-35 

The main features of India’s export trade with the United Kingdom during the 
year 1934-35 were an increase m the supplies oi both long and short staple cotton 
and of tea and a decline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oilseeds and 
law 3 ate. This is revealed m the report on the work of the Indian Trade Comtni- 

SSl °Tiie report? contains an instructive analysis of ti ado developments within the 
01 rou p of countiics whoso currencies are on a sterling basis as compared with those 
t m the countnes included in the “geld bloc.” Two inteiestmg conclusions emerge 
* fiom this examination 

(1) The Butish Empiio and the other countries in the sterling group have during 
the year relatively improved their tiade position in the (Tinted Kingdom market, and 

(2) the recovery has, generally speaking, been more rapid in this group, 

TttA.DK WITH Bill TAIN 


In the year under review the monsoon conditions were generally satisfactory and 
the exports of Indian merchandise to the United Kingdom amounted to Rs. 47,53 
croies as against as 47,20 crores dunng the previous year. The total value of t ho 
exports of Indian merchandise to all eouutiios during the same period increased by 
approximately Rs 5 crores to Rs. 15 crores, as compared with the corresponding 
penod ot last year. The total value of the imports into India for Urn same ponpd 
increased by approximately Rs. 17 crores to Rs. 132 crores. Tins imports from the 
United Kingdom into India during the period advanced by Rs. 0 or ores to Rs. 54 
crores in round ligates. The iucreasod shipments of raw cotton (the increase under 
this item being Rs. 8 crores as compaiod with 1933-34) and of tea (the increases 
amounting to approximately Rs. 29 lakhs as compared with 1933-34) were mainly 
lesponsibie for the increase ’in the value of exports during the year under review as 
compared with the previous year. The total visible balance oi trade in favour ot 
India amounted to its. 78*30 crores as against Rs. 91*90 crores in 1033-31 and Us. 
(58.15 cio res m 1932-553. Of this amount the balance of transactions m treasure 
(private) including gold, silver and currency notes accounts for Rs. 55 07 crores as 
against Its, 57.23 oioros and Rs. 04.93 croies m the two previous years respectively. 

Indications of Improvements 


The Bank rate remained unchanged at 55 and a half per coni throughout Ihe 
period and, gemually speaking, money conditions wore easy. A further indication of 
improvement m business conditions was the increase in the total approximate gross 
earnings of all State-owned Railways, which advanced by Rs. 205 lakhs to Rs. 89*79 
lakhs during the period under report from 1st April 11)551 to 31st March, 19555, and 
in the total wagons loaded on Glass 3 1 tail ways. During the same period the total 
number of wagons loaded on the broad gauge was 4,157,000 as compared with 3.968,000, 
(In the metre gauge, an increase of 35SOOO wagons was recorded bringing the total 
number of metre gauge wagons loaded up to 2,074). Ail these indications, opines 
the Trade Commissioner, Dr. 3). B. Mock, point m the direction of progress. 
No general recovery, however, is possible in a predominantly; agricultural conunfry 
such as India unless the cultivator obtains prices for Ids agricultural produce 
or in other words unless Jus pu phasing power is ira- proved. The rural 
improvement scheme, recently inaugurated by the Government of India on 
a national scale, therefore, is of great importance and the actual working of 
the scheme, for which one croro of rupees is being distributed to the Provinces to 
enable local Governments to carry on the economic development and improvement 
of rural areas, will be watched with great interest 

Dr. Meek does not attempt to analyse the results of the Ottawa Agreement, the 
working of which has been the subject of detailed examination in India by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and also by a Committee of the Indian 
Legislature. 

The main features of the export trade with United Kingdom during ilm year were 
an increase in the supplies of both long ami short staple cotton and of tea and a 
decline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oilseeds and raw jufco. Indian 
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• „ .ti fTorwl rnnsideralilv owin'’ to Spanish coinjiisLUion hut as a result of vppi'HFon- 

under ilio Ottawa Agreement. 

Exports of Cotton 

a» >» e s«w"‘; iS^aRwS 1 s TVs &&sr& 

;[,£ K “Scoo S»t* ». s.’ ‘ffiiir 1 ^!±iJfi„ lll k™S«.,!S5 

1S91® &***.&**& »» $5 

fea &msx 

174,00) centals < lining tho same quartor of 19:53 and 1J..I respect iiely. 

Ranrmu 

The export of raw nibhor to tlm U. K. roso from VdiRIGS 1];». !?, ^nlfot /? 
in hs in 1934-35 and tho value advanced fiom tvs. 7 ,(>0,1 in Ls *>0 1 v ->* 

India and Burma wore 

1935 1930 

T n( Kn 8,200 0,000 

Burma 0,750 ^ ()00 


1037 

0,000 

9,000 


1938 

9,250 

9,250 


mho™ nuoias however wore considered imsaiisfaetory in India and ‘^o Oovnrn-* 
merit of S reSStal to dm International ItaWwr Kugnln ,on Committee dud, 
they should ho inoroauod. ft has been raised to the following mnmm ,, . 

y iiym 1930 1937 19:58 

t m Aum 12,500 12,500 13, 1 000 

Si 8® s5oo m< ““ 

m,n tirnioeol embodying these changes has still to ho nimiotl 

The M a group have not done so well in the year under reyn j as m 
, I t . ,,, Avionq vears and they have fared somewhat fiddly when romp, nod with 

It XI ST ™w y SSter15lH. T& raw materials and ospeeQly tho “meOds and o,es’’ 

nmnn wiih tho exception of copper and Juno, have shown a decided impmemuit, 

^ Teak continues to be the main timber imported, and tho principal p ' 

,• i : n (fim-iruid are Indian silver-gruywood and Indian Laurel. Consult! able 

Siess is milled m rejll a^chUou the application of products m 
industry. 

Tjui>e Lxmnmosv. 

Tho Department took part in If, trade oxluh, lions as a.*>ainsi niim in tlm ljrevions 

POW ^ r lmp'?rOml G^v«iopm«llt K \n ’“Vo^ar.t tl> ttf oimSt of tho Trade Dmjafimont 
washim opening of the Milan OOioo nndor a separate Trade Commissioner Mr. M. R. 

A, l> Harry Lindsay retired from tho post of Indian Tnwlo Commissionc^; on tho 
QMhf^mhcr 1934 after holding this ofhco lor mom than Lf yoai s. on -*y 
Witm records "in the report Ins “high appreciation of the ability and xoal jnLh which 
Sir Jlarry performed his duties and of lus constant solieitude in regard to the nitons, s 
of Indian trade.” 




REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1934-35 

Sir Mahomed Zafnillah , Commoico Motrlior, pu-suntod m the LoyiblaUvo Assembly 
on tilt; 25th Sep^mbur 1935 the lopoit on the working of the Ottawa agt cement foi 

1931- 35 Tho repeat points out the diOicuitv of examining tho ctfoots of tlie proierences 
resulting liom (ho agieeiaent on trade anti business m I mlia Thu mam duhuuhy is to 
isolate the phenomena inuidm to study the elfeets at pi ufoiouoos as distinct 1 ro in olliur 
economic causes. The tune during which i ho preferential scheme was worked was 
iai hom noimal The policy ol economic nut *on,dism lias been rampant throughout 
the woild Bulletin y changes have led to wudespiead instability m ioiugn exchanges 
and theie have been cliauyos m the demand and supply of individual commodities, 
winch have outisidoiably mliiienced the tutde therein Tlmio have arm boon piaetwal 
limitations to tin; examinations earned out, because the data available are lar iiom 
complete liowmei, the icporf opinio ‘It India ha* unproved her i mauve position 
m the United Kingdom, as disclosed by her poieentngu sltare m the total United 
Kingdom imports, then, oilier things hem;’ equal, p sole re nee must pnma facie l»o 
deemed to bo valuahlt Wheilmi (mini's other eustomeis have taken lelatively muse 
fiom hoi than flu; United Kingdom is nut quite relevant to tins issue In these eases, 
theiefore, w ! s » re tin* conclusion sugge.de l by the Indian ovport table tiuieas innn 
that indicated by the United Kingdom import table m the same aiiiejo, the latter 
must he oomsideied iimo relevant to the discussion The relative position oi India 
nr the Umteu Kingdom matket will thmelore supply the pimuuy evidence necessary 
to judge tin* sueeess or otherwise of the pieiereuees secured by India on her exports 
to the United Kingdom. 5 

The report points out. that the examination regarding prices presents even iuoio 
serious praHmnl difficulties, and proceeds to sum up the main tacts ul the tables. 

The hist table shows expmts from India of articles enjoying pieforeuee, which 
account lor Oi erotum of the total of Us. I52J ororos value ol the e\pm t trade, 
The peicoulage shaie ol the United Kingdom was 30 m 11)01-02 and Ob 9 m IJOl-.U, 
while other countries 5 percentage foil irom 70 to Ci.l during the corresponding 
period. ' „ TT , . . . . 

India’s pci ventage share regarding imports into the United kingdom enjoying 
preference lose ti om TO m 1901 to 0.3 in 193d, while the percentage siuue oi other 
emmtnos foil fiom 95'i to 93 7 during; the same period. 

As legal ds imports into British India of articles enjoying preference, the percen- 
tage share of the Unit oil Kingdom has risen fiom d! to 41; that of other countries 
fell from 59 to 56 as compared between 1931-33 ami 1931-35. 

Exports from India of articles not enjoying profetonoe in the United Kingdom fell 
m percentage Irom 29.5 to 19.G while 1 Iio.su ol other countries increased lima <9.5 to 
80.4 during the four years. , , , . 

As regards impoits into the United Kingdom of articles not enjoying preference, 
India's share increased fiom 3.4 to 4,7 while that of other countries lull from 36.6 
to 95.3. 

Imports into British India of articles on which preference is not allowed in the 
United Kingdom shows that the percentage share of Uio United Kingdom has risen 
from 33.7 to 39.3 and that of ether countries has fallen from. 66*8 to 60,7. 

The balance of trade of British India shows that, whereas in 1913-14 it was 
against India by Us. 31 crorcs in respect of the British Empire, it was m India s 
favour by Its. 34 crorcs in 3931-32. During the same period India’s trade balances 
was favourable to the extent of I?s. 100 crorcs with other foreign countries m 1018-14 
and by Iks, 35 crorcs with them in 1933-32. , „ 

The trade in respect of the United Kingdom just balanced in 1931 -*12, but for 

British possessions it was in India’s favour to the extent of Rs. 14 crorcs, In 

1932- 33 it was against India by Its. 11 proms in respect of the United Kingdom, 

but for other British possessions it was in India’s favour by Rs, 14 crorcs. In 

1933- 34 the trade just balanced with tho United Kingdom was Rs. id crorcs 
in favour of India foi* British possessions. In 1934-35 tho trade balance was against; 
India by Rs, 5 crorcs in respect of tho United Kingdom, but was m favour of 
India by 11 orores in respect ol British possessions. 
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As legat'd* other countries, tho position reganUng tho balanoo of tiado is as 
follows (in erores) for Uni llu 00 yoais liXA-.ii, Uo*J-ol, and lJjd-do . 

Em ope. plus 3, plus 10, plus 5. 

U. B. A. : minus 1, plus 7, plus o. 

Japan : minus 6, mums 3, plus 3. 

Othoi countuos: plus 5, plus 8, plus 3, 

Total foreign countries: plus 1, plus 2^, plus lb ? 

'Phfi G'nuol toi.als of Ike balance of trade in India s 


Total foreign countries: pi us i, puis ^ 

The grand totals of tko balance of trade in India’s favour plus i, plus oj, plus 
Imports into British India show the following percentages, lospooltvoly, foi tho 
years 1913-14, 1931-32 and 1934-35 

United Kingdom. — 64.1, 35-5 * 4°>6. 

Japan. — 2.6, 10.6. 15.7* 

Gey many. — 6.9, 8.1, 7*6 
U. S. A.— 2.6, 10.2, 6.4. 

Italy.— 1.2, 2. 8, 2 3. 

Kenya and Zaneiher . — 0.3, 2.9, 24. 

Ceylon* — 04 * 1 . 1 , 1 . 0 . 


China j— 0.9, 2.3, 1.6. 

Belgium.— 2.3, 2.4, 1 6. 

Austria-Hungary. — 2.3, 0.6, 04. 

Franco, — 1.5, 1,7, 1.3. 

Straits Settlement.— 1.8, 2,3, 2.3 
Java. — 5.8, 38, 14. 

Exports from British India lor the yeais 
following percenlagos 

United Kingdom.— n -h ( h 3* 6. 

Germany.— 1 0.6, 6 3^ 4 
Japan,— 9.1, 8.7, 1 5*9* 

6’. yh*— 8.7, 8.9, 84. 

France.— 7 .i, 4*S, 3 5. 

Bel gin m. — 4*8, 2.8 2.8* 

Austria-Hungary.™ 4, 0, o, 

Ceylon ,— 3 6, 5, 4.2. 

Italy.— 31, 34 » 3-9- 
Straits Settlements . — 2.7, 3, 2.1, 

China.— 2.3, 4*9» *7* 

Java ,— 0 8, i.T, 0.3* 

Kenya and Z another. 0.5, 0.3. 

Central and South Africa. — 2,2, 1,5, 2 5, 

The renoit next deals with the commodities 

. , t* it . J .-..I- unit! 


1913-11, 1931-32, 1931-35 show the 


(■snorted and itnjiot ted, Thu repot t 

. t S it,,. 1 1 .. O 1/ <1 ml 


Tho repoit next aeais wun mo commoumu^ - - ;; r i iitVmrrim 'md 

points out that as regards wheat preference was granted in t ho united tuny tom and 
(Joy Ion, but it has been of little value to India owing to Jier special \v ^ 

Ashor rice, the proforenoo was of special. importance .m ynnv of <jl ® 

tiw TflfiHfnrii raaikets. Attempts are being made 4 io unpiovo the quality of Bnijna 
make it suitable for consumption m Europe, chieily m the United 


rice so as to 

^Itofollowinp; is Iho comparative position between 1031-32 and 1934-35 o£ JJ^Ports 
from and imports into British India of tho ohie commodities. la these Jotal val ue 
for 1931-32 is taken at 100 and tho figures shown aio Cot il)o4-3j as continued to 
the total value of 1931422, 

Exports : — 

Kieo, not m husk to all couni ties 58, to tho United Kingdom, 318. 

Linseed : all countries 196 ; U. K. 776, 

Tea; all countries 104 ; U. IK* 107. 

Tanned hides ; all countries 93 ; U* K. 93. 

Tanned skin : all countries 103 ; V* K. 105. 

Jute manufactures : all countries 98 ; U. K. m. 

Woollen carpets and rugs ; all countries 158 ; u. XL 183. 

Groundnuts : all countries 62 ; U. K* 153. 
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Imports 

Chemicals* tom all countries 114 ; tom U. 1C. 11 G 
Drugs and medicines , all countries 107 : U. K. 107. 

Hardware . all countries 118 , U. 1C. 10G. 

Instruments apparatus, etc. all countries 128 , U. JC. 135. 

Brass and similar alloys . all countues 135 ; U. 1C. 187. 

Lubricating and mmeial oils : all countries 86 , 0. K 87. 

Paints and colouis : all countries 113 , U 1C 120. 

Provisions and oilman stores : all countues S7_ ; U 1C. 10G. 

Rubber manufactures : all countues 93 ; IT K J201. 

Woolen manufactures all countries 304 ; U. JC. 248. 

Motor cars * all countries 175 ; 0 1C 210 v 
Motor omnibuses : all countues 182 ; U 1C 178 

It may bo mentioned that this year’s repoit, unlike that ol last Year, is not 
issued by the director of commercial intelligence but is presented as a Government 
paper and expresses no opinion and coniines itself to a statement of lads. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Opening Day— Calcutta— 16th. December 1935 

Ills Excellency the Vieoioy opened the Associated Chambers of Commerce annual 
meeting at Calcutta on the 16th. December 1935 11. E. 8u‘ John Anderson, and mem- 
bers of the Bengal Goveinment were also present. 

The ton. Mr. O. E. Campbell , Prosulont, Bengal Chamber, presided, while Sir 
John Abercrombie, Deputy President, Bombay Cliaiuber, thanked IBs Excellency for 
inaugurating the proceedings anti wished him Godspeed. 

Asking the Viceroy lo open the proceedings, Mr. Campbell said that he welcomed 
Ills Excellency with mixed feelings, because athwart them lay the shadow of the 
thought that this was the last occasion on wluolr the (Jh ambers would have the 
pleasure of Jus gracious presence at their annual meeting;. Ms. Campbell was con- 
fident that he spoke for all when he thanked His Excellency for Use groat courtesy 
and consideration ho had at all times extended to the commercial community m 
India— courtesy and consideration winch was also extended to them by all members 
of his Government. And this, Mr. Campbell was sure, was m no small measure 
duo lo Ilis Excellency’s shining example. 

Mr. Campbell added, “Only a few days ago, after long waiting, we were notified 
by the Commerce Department that the * ! tail way Board would moot us and Chairmen 
of Port Trusts and Commissioners of the great ports of India at a conference in 
Delhi on December 16. The notification wont on to say that if this date was incon- 
venient, the Government of India, in view of their many commitments, feared that 
they would be unable to hold a Conference until the month of May in Simla. On 
the assumption that the Government of India knew IBs Excellency’s movements and 
possibly, therefore, this meeting of ours might be noticed in reflected glory, 1 ventured 
to send a personal telegram to the Commerce Secretary saying that the date ho had 
given us had a strong smell of .sardines. Not after 13 months, but within 13 hours, 
f got his reply which said, “Sorry Mr got Into fruit. Am sending you fresh dates/’ 
(Laughter and cheers). 

“But I cannot close on a note of laughter, though wo may come near to what is 
akin to it. As L have said, our feelings on this occasion are mixed and while we 
are happy in once again having Ills Excellency with us and while we wish him and 
his gracious lady God-speed, when they leave these shores and many more happy 
years wherein to enjoy the rest that they so richly deserve or to undertake stul 
more labours of love, our hearts are touched with the most genuine regret that this 
is the last occasion on which Ills Excellency will grace this mooting, 55 

Viceroy’s Speech 

In opening the mooting, the Viceroy said 

Mr. President and gentlemen,— I tnaufe you, sir, sincerely for the warmth of tho 
welcome which you have extended to Ills Excellency the Governor ol Bengal and 
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myself on behalf of the delegates from ihe constituent chambers of tlio Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Tndia and Hie members of flic Bengal Chamber of Com™ 
memo on this, the third occasion, on which we have bad the privilege of being 
with yon at your annual meeting'. I assure yon that I alvvavs look forward to the 
opportunity of meeting you all hero collectively, for it enables me to show my 
interest in your prosperity and prog i ess and to say a few words on mallei s winch 
ate m my mind and which may, I hope, be some interest to youi selves. Lot me 
add that I think it was hardly necessai y, sir, to give His Excellency or myself the 
assurance of vour loyal and unceasing support to our solves and our Governments in 
our work, AYe can both very gratefully say that wo have had the fullest evidence 
of this constant support during the 'difficult and anxious years through which we 
have recently passed. 

In the fust piaco I wish to associate myself veiy cordially wilh evety word that 
has fallen from yon, Mr. President, with icgurd 'to the gioat set vices rendered by 
Sir Hubert Carr as your representative during all Ihe discussions I hat look place m 
London m commotion with the new constitution in India and f should like to oompa- 
tulate you on the very graceful recognition you have shown linn of your apprecia- 
tion of the great work lie did on your behalf. 

Roads 

I referred last year to the constitution of the Trauspoit Advisory Council con- 
sisting of the monitors of my Government concerned, sitting with Pi oviw ml Minis- 
ters and their advisors, and I then expressed the hope that the Council would pi emote 
close and regular contact between the Conti c and the Frounces in the solution el 
tho difficult problems of transport eo-onh nation. 1 am glad to be aide to say that 
the hope has so far been realized and that, at its liist meeting, the Council 
adopted, . with a gratifying approach to unanimity, a statement of policy 
concerning the construction of roads and railways, the control of nioloi transpoi t 
and the creation of administrative machinery to promote co-ordination. While I am 
discussing the question of transport, I must refer briefly to tho Indian Roads Congress 
which was inaugurated a few days before I last addressed you. That inaugural 
meeting was, f believe, a successful step in the direction of getting our engineers 
together to exchange opinions and tho results of their experience with the object of 
promoting efficiency and economy in the expenditure on mads. There is no question 
of the very great need for road 'development nor unfortunately can anyone suggest 
that tho funds at present available arc adequate, In those circumstances, economy 
and efficiency in the application of whatever money is available has become an 
imperative, necessity. My Government behove that 'the Indian Roads Congress is 
au institution which will make for those ends and wo have, therefore, decided to 
defray the cost involved for a further period of two years. 

Civil Aviltton 

In Civil Aviation, tho most important recent developments have been the duplica- 
tion of the air mad service between London and Singapore and the nmugiuation by 
Tata & Sons Limited of a weekly air mail service between Bombay and Trivandrum 
with intermediate landings at Goa and Cannanoro. This latter sorvit e, which connects 
at Bombay with ihe existing ICaraehi-Madias air mad scrvue, will shortly be available 
for carrying mail as well as passengers and freight. 

Now that the Government of Ceylon have provided an aerodrome at Colombo,, it 
is hoped that a further development, namely, the extension of tho Tata au* service 
from Madras to Colombo will take place in the near future. 

It is logroll able though, 1 hope, a temporary set-back that the Indian National 
Airways Limited, have been compelled to close down the services between Calcutta 
and Dacca and Calcutta and Rangoon, which they had successfully inaugurated and 
operated for 18 months. Tho former service never had Uio support from the public 
which tho company had expected in view of tho obvious advantages it offered for 
rapid communication between tho two chief cities of Bengal and though . on the 
latter service both passenger and mail traffic showed a steady increase. That increase 
was not sufficiently rapid to justify tho Company in continuing to operate at a loss. 

Considerable progress has" been made with tho programme for tho development 
of ground organisation to which 1 referred last year. An order for air route and 
aerodrome lighting equipment for tho Trans-India route and contracts for hangers 
at aerodromes on that route and on the main feeder routes have boon placed and 
improvements to the existing aerodromes and the construction of new aerodromes are 
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being’ earned out But much of the work in Hie past year has been of a preliminary 
nature and before long there will bo moie material evidence to show what is being 
done. Important adjustments within the original progiamme have been necessitated 
by the eaily piospect of a gieatly increased intensity of the Tians-India services. 
Active consideration is being given to theree proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
In the United Kingdom for tho speeding up and increase in tiequeuey of Empire 
Air Services and tho carnage of all first class Empire mail by air. 


Jute Idustut 

The difficulties of the jute industiy hare exercised tho minds of many in Calcutta 
during iccoiii months. I need hardly assmo you that they have also given the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal serious and anxious thought and consideration. While we have 
not boon able to sec eye to eye witli the date Mils Association on the subject of 
icstrn fang of output, 'wo aio icady to consider any sound pi oposals that may be 
put forward foi assisting the industry to reach a strongoi and more stable position. 
When, thuefmo, the Association suggested the sending ot a deputation to Delhi to 
discuss the matter, my Government welcomed the oppoitumty. As that discussion 
will he tubing place hi two or throe da^s’ time, yon will not expect mo to add any 
further observations on the subject at present 

Sanctions Against Italy 

You aie aware, gentlemen, that India, m fulfilment of the obligations following 
from her memheisluj) ol tho League of Nations 1ms joined with her fellow-mom hers 
m imposing Sanctions, financial and economic, against Italy. My Government are 
fully conscious of tho seriousness ol the step and of its possible' repercussions on 
India’s ioioign trade They view with regret tho severance of trade relations, so 
mutually advantageous m tho past, between India and Italy, but they have led t, 
nevertheless, at this critical point of time that the maintenance of tho principle of 
the Covenant of the League must outweigh more material considerations of profit or 
loss. The economic isolation of so important an industrial and economic power as 
Italy must bring, m its train, a most serious disturbance of world economy, hut it 
will* bo our endeavour to minimise by every means in our power its effects on India’s 
fade and commerce. 

It is imposible yet to estimate what these effects wall bo. There will be many 
loose ends to join together and with this object m view, there has been constitutor! 
a Special Committee of flic League of Nations, whoso duty it will be to co-ordinate 
tho effoits of individual States towards a redistribution of the trade which has 
hitherto flowed in Italian channels. Steps have already been taken to ensure that 
in the deliberations of this Committee, the claims of India, to the fullest considera- 
tion, will be most energetically pursued. It is particularly regrettable that the 
present crisis should have arisen at a time when the problems of international trade 
were already so baffling and so complicated still one more obstacle has been placed 
m the way of world recovery, since whatever stimulus tho war in Abyssinia may 
give in various quarters to industrial and commercial activity, that stimulus can 
only be temporary and must, in its nature, be unhealthy. 

These problems to which I have referred have boon receiving tho careful consi- 
deration of my Government, and, in particular, it has been their concern to 
examine whether the time has yet come to abandon India’s traditional foreign trade 
policy, based, as it is, on reciprocal most-favoured nation treatment in favour of flic 
now popular method of bilateral negotiation, Tt is impossible for mo in the time now 
at my disposal to sot before you the manifold aspects of this complicated question, 
but I would affirm that nothing in the study of world economic conditions in the 
past few years or in India’s present circumstances has shown that any departure 
from our accepted policy is necessary, Situated as she is, a supplier for the main 
part of raw materials and foodstuffs to tho groat commodity markets of the world 
and dependent on widespread work! demand rather than on particular nations or on 
particular customers India can ill afford to risk the closing of any door now open to 
her by virtue of her most- favoured nation rights. She must continue to seek an 
outlet for her surplus produce in those markets and her interest lies not so much in 
tho conclusion of individual trade bargains, as in the restoration of the free and 
unrestricted flow of international trade, on which world prosperity deponds. The 
problem before hor is 0110 which is common to all trading nations of the world. That 
problem is, in brief, the rehabilitation of tho mechanism of international trade. It 
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„ iivohlem which India cannot solve by herself but it is one in the solution of 
which °she should be prepared at all times to givo her fullest co-operation. 

h -nn,MmriL nast five veais India has passed, in common with the rest of the 
wodf tooS 1 a pertoi y of almot unexampled ’economic stress II. is therefore a 
m-itfor of satisfaction to me that in addressing you Cor the last time, I am m a 
ms it ion. to point to some indications ol a gradual movement towards economic i e- 
pnverv\n°tlio l country. Tho steady decline in the general levo oi prices, which 
o nmnienced hi the later part of 1929, lias now definitely ceased An upward tendency 
a to have set m. There is evidence also _ that the disparity 


appeals - 

of agricultural and of 


manufactured commoditios, which has so ^ sonously affecied 
Urn 'Purchasing power of the great mass of the people oC India, is now less marked 
thaii^ before and that a more balanced price relationship is probably > within sight 
miA nro^ress of industrial development has been well maintained^ m spite of the 
^ 1 i ^innvnoemn mid in some cases, notahiv in the cotton textile industry, gioaiot 

Kco iSvc “ceftiy bee m u recordo’d than* at any time in tho past There was a 
oh ccablo improvement in tho volume of export as well as import tr_»lo_ m Ind a in 
In - 4 or, no comnared with tho previous year, when the lowest levels m lecont tim ,> 
PnS Upon ' recorded and this improvement has since continued unchecked. Tndia s 
total visible trade now shows a favourable balance which is substantially higher than 

in ^Jmffi'n^^olowrn^ignB of improvement is tho matonal reduction in the 
A.monR ™^ t 0 ,;J““\ hl00 b is a miter of such deep concern to both industry 
’ftokicultm-o The rate of interest ol Govornmont loans lias boon reduced to 3 per 
VVi tho first tamo smoo 189G and tho bank rate which reached as high a hguio 
cent toi the Il,s n dosin'* months ol 19:11 has also fallen to the same level lhose 

f rAlmtmonts afford some indication of tho progress which lias been made to wauls a 
devolopmonte . lii t so tl)0 oC the { ao ls, 1 believe that unless thero are 

H e dXbmioes in tho eond.t.ons° affecting world trade and finance, we may now 
regard tho future with a certain measure of confidence. 

Position of Europeans 

•Who-n T spoke to you last year, 1 commented briellv on the position, under the 
* mdmcf Reforms of the European business community. I emphasised tho value ot 
impending holoxms, o bu £ W oon the mombers of the different communities and 

S °±I .d rnv SS of the extent to which this is being increasingly realised, 
expu-s. y gL mJ t 0 { India Act is now on the Statute book and I would like, In. - 
| he y'lk to cmwcv to you a few furthor sontimeuts relative to vour position here 
f °ivi T tmst from my long exporionce in this country you will allow me o convey 

which, “V “ ‘ yl!1 cons i d 0 V an d find helpful. Let me say that Heel 

•° y °™ ‘ ™ with cvervono y of you a justifiable pride m tho contribution you have 
m common. yfo India ol to-day as wo know it and m the service you have 

made to build S 1 “ p Lolds of endeavour. You havo led whore oihers have 

rendered *<> tl»b connUy in ^ my yollr industry and your enterprise, 

followed. By y° |. i; ’ advantages which might otherwise havo boon 

: ^UT&o £SrTofZ° y fta&t^H,n Ornat Britain and this count, y 
» w y X,l been an honourable part. What thou of tho tutare / In he the- 
Youis 1 * i rpronf 1 voars vom leaders havo shown a keen appi eoiation of the changing 
C “L 'kid 'Sro^Kl that the Europeans resident, here for purposes o 

!Aifd commorco Cully identify thomsolvos with India s aspirations m thoir ilesuc 
to stand In a position of full ovality with tho members of the Great Lntish Com- 
monwealth of Nations. ition yon ] iaTO taken up in this matter and am sure 

n ikfi?ihe eonrfe^ of wisdom , bkt itkvill not ho snlfiUt that you should merely 
i 'AeVincliuod towards tho dovolopmont of new political institutions in India. It will 
bo well tlu , t ; n d 0 ordinary trausaetion of Govornmont business, 

bo P. arkit importance to yourselves. By moans of your own roprosonta- 

dooisions will > . j I w [ll havo tho opportunity ot influencing those 

fives m the . now L g, s nmus ' wiU bo re(iU \‘ od from those you M to 

decisions. & ^, u no^doubt that as in tho past, your loaders will bo willing to 

represent you. I jj®V° ?? • „ t ^ b j 1( ; plx > } H 0 Hr u 0 f tho country. It will bo their 

TZ°i iotoo v£ Sr biter osts, 1 but, abovo U all things, keep Ibis 4t before you tho 
function to y X India her welfare,, her progress and prosperity, those are all 
Ww If^'less concern to you thm tothowAor whom India is their home and 
motSandyindia’s interests are your interests. "Wholeheartedly, and m full moasuie, 
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may I ask you to associate yourselves with all that leads to the advancement of this 
country and adds to hor position and* advancement ? If you hold this ideal constantly 
before you, 1 am sine you will be fully recompensated m the fntme 

In conclusion, I am sincerely grateful to you, Sir, for your good wishes to my 
wife and myself when wo leave the shores of India and for your generous expression 
of regret that this is the last occasion on which I shall attend a gatheung of vour 
members I need hardly say that I regret that fact, too, and I am full of regret ‘that 
m a few months time, 1 shall be leaving those many friendships, interests and asso- 
ciations which I have foimed during some of the best yeais of my life in this 
country. Gentlemen, wo have lived through stormy times during the past years, but 
1 think I see the sun shining through tho clouds, and my profound hope is that 
India will once again be on tho high road to increasing development and prosperity. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 
Rebate o n Coal Freight 


The House at tho conclusion of tho opening proceedings, took up for discussion 
the resolutions on the agenda 

Mr. Aiktnan (Bengal) moved the following resolution 

tt With a view to increasing the export of Indian coal to foreign ports and at tho 
same time providing the serving railways with additional revenue from the consequen- 
tial increase in coal traffic, this Association recommends tho Railway Board to give 
their serious consideration, in the best interests of tho coal * trade and of i ail ways 
in India, to the question of granting a special rebate on coal for export out of India. 

“While appreciating Government’s action in reducing the surcharge from April 1, 
1935 (a) by altering the basic percentage from 15 per cent to 12 and half p. c. and (b) 
by subjecting it to a maximum of Re 1 per ton irrespective of distance, this Associa- 
tion reiterates its opinion that the immediate removal of the surcharge on coal freights 
in India would greatly benefit tho industrial interests of the country as well as the 
interests of the coal trade. This Association, therefore, resolves that tho Government 
of India bo called upon to issue dneetions for the entire withdrawal of tho present 
surcharge on coal freights and that such withdrawal should not involve any increase 
in railway charges in other directions’ h J 

Mr. ..... 

her ooa 
certain; 

three years 1911-13 which had an averago of throe iakhs'of’ tons “anmutify to tho Fat- 
East and live lakhs ot tons to Ceylon foil to the annual averago in 1922-24 of 11 000 
tons to the Far East and 1,23,000 tons to Ceylon. The South African Government, 
meanwhile, hod appointed a Coal Commission in 1920 and tho report of tho Commission 
lent its energies deliberately and systematically to tho task of promoting tho export 
trade of African coal. The measures adopted were compulsory grading of coal and 
paying bounty by adjustment of railway freights on export of coal and indiroot subsi- 
dization ot sea freights by extending tho bounty to bunker coal utilised by ships, 
carrying of cargo of coal to foreign parts and the employment of Government ships 
for carrying private cargoes of coal. What they asked was special reduction in rad 
freight on coal, shipped to foreign ports only. Mr. Aikman emphasised that increas- 
ed traffic would be derived from fresh outlet for Indian coal, which would be benefi- 
cial to the coal trade and Railways alike. To achieve it, it would be necessary for 
railways to take active steps, instead of following their usual supine policy towards coal. 

Mr J A, Me Kerr ow (Bengal) and Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab Chamber) 
supported the resolution, which was earned. 

Customs Tariff 



Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay) moved the following resolution on customs tariff 

“That this Association is of opinion that a general revision of the Customs tariff 
should ho undertaken at the earliest possible opportunity, and that the objects of such 
revision should bo firstly simplification, and secondly the lowering of Customs harriers 
which at present form a sorious obstacle to trade recovery”. 

Sir John congratulated tho Government on passing tho Indian Tariff Act of 1934, a 
measure that had gone a long way towards securing simplification of Tariff. It had 
enabled India to embody in hor tariff nomenclature and logical scheme classification of 
commodities .evolved by the Economic Committee of the League of Nations, The 
51 
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o BB ecli of the Finance Member during the last Budget session seemed to indicate that 
the Government had m mind some further steps towards simplification. It was im 
nossiblo for India to attempt to adopt a policy of isolation, since the very existence of 
her agricultural population depended upon international trade and tho restriction of hei 
expm-! tede Se P d the livelihood of hundreds, of millions India had adopted a 
no icy of piotection for her industries and he wished to make t clear that his Cham 
ber liad always supported protection of thoso industries which had satisfied ihe Tanff 
Board that they fulfilled tho fundamental principles laid down by tho Indian Iiscai 

”oposmg a general revision of present duties, Sir J Abercrombie suggested that the 
firit move should he m the direction of lowering duties on goods which were not pio- 
Suced or coidd not be economically produced in India. Secondly, he wouM encourage 
tho importation of goods which did compete with locally manufactured § 00 ^’ 
fair treatment was accorded to the existing local industries and that reciprocal consi- 
deration w“ received fiom selling countnes and India’s balance of trade was favour- 

^^oondn" the^ resolution, Mr. J. A. Fdwards-Evans (Bengal Chamber) said ^hat 
with regard 0 to the first part of tho resolution, ho expressed appreciation ot the Indian 
Tin ff Act of 1934, which removed many difficulties in interpreting tariff which weie 
exnerionced by importers in the past. There still remained anomalies which caused 
hardship to merchants and which, ho felt, were not contemplated by the Governmen , 
when tEe tariff was framed. As regards the second part of tho resolution, he endorsed 

ttl8 J Karachi Chamber) moved the following amendment : “After 
the wiids ‘and that’ in line 4 the following 'be added : ‘subject always to necessity 
according to reasonable protection of Indian Industries’, and that objects ote., etc. 
a Rai Bahadur P Mulsherp (Punjab) secondod the amendment and the resolution, as 
amonded, was carried. 

Duty oh Knitted Goods 

Mr. J. &. Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved 

“This Association records its view that tho levy of a specific duly of 12 annas per 
lb on cotton hosiery under items 51 (2) and 51 (3) of the tariff schedule has failed 
to serve the intended protective purpose, m viow of the very low rate of duty at \ J>o 
per coni, leviable on non-British “knitted apparel” and ‘hosiery not other^se specified 
under item 52, and urges that in the interests of both the Indian industry and Bmislj 
trade the specific duty of 12 annas per lb. or 15 per cent, whichever is higher, should 
he levied on all knitted cotton goods of non-British origin by suitable action undei 
Section 4 (1) oE the Indian Tariff Act XXXII of 1934”. .... . . „ in 

Mr. Ryan pointed out that this question had been the subject of representation to 
the Central Board of Revenue in one of its aspects and also of representation to tlie 
Government of India Commerce Department in a larger and far important aspect oi 
inadequacy of the present Act to prevent evasion in tho manner wherein it 
been earned on Although they were grievously disappointed that the Baikal Uiam 
her would bo unable to second the resolution, ho hoped that they would accept it He 
referred to tho report of the Tariff Board 1932 which showed that the Board . after 
examining Ihe case of cotton and hosiery industries, recommended protective import 
fluty on ail knitted cotton goods As was appi (.'bonded by the . industry, Japanese 
knitted goods, furnished with various devices previously unknown m tho Indian mai- 
kol began to pour in. The position now was that Japanese undervests, with colours 
or loeSets. were being landed in India in enormous quantity at prices much cheaper 
than those for simple 'undervests without colours, which was adequately protected by 
stweifio duty. Similarly, pieces of knitted cloth, in untailoredjform, landed m India at 
prices higher than those gannonls in slightly altered form could enter the country at 
a lower rate duty. The effect of this on the industry was nothing short of disastrous. 
His Committee understood that the Government of India were by no means unsympa- 
thetic m the matter and were seeking an adequate method of preventing evasion. Ihe 
adoption of this resolution would serve a very useful purpose by strengthening the 
hands o! the Government in dealing: with the matter. 

Eat Bahadur P, Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the resolution and Mr, Edwards- 

^JohT^berm'omtie (Bombay) moved an amendment that after the word ‘pur- 
pose’ in line six, the following be added : ‘but becauso there is no alternative of spoor- 
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fie duty. 5 and delete Ike words ‘in view ol the very low rate of duty at 35 per cent 
leviable on. 5 

The resolution as amended, was carried. 

Road Transport 

Mr. W. K, M Langley (Calicut Chamber) moved . — 

“That the Railway Boaid be urged 1o seek the co-operation of Provincial Govern- 
ments in securing powers to construct and maintain feeder roads, over which ihe 
railways would be given lights of control of transport lor a limited period at the 
expiry of which the roads would reveit. to tho Piovmoial Governments.” 

Mr Langley icferrod to “cut-throat competition” among bus services, which were 
of low standard, adding that what one liked to see was complete revision of tho 
Government’s policy and piogrammo of construction of feedet loads and imnoval of 
restriction on railway bus service and such tightening up of general restiielion on bus 
traffic as to permit railways to compete legitimately with privately owned buses. 

Sir Wdham Wright (Madras Chamber, and Mi. G . B. Coolie (Bombay) supported 
tho resolution, which was earned. 

Mr. J. A . Me Kerrow (Bengal) moved — 

That action (a) on the Road-Rail Conference Resolution legal ding the co-ordmatiou 
of motor taxation, and (b) to secure tho unification ot the motoring haws in British 
India, should be taken without delay. 

After discussion tho resolution was withdrawn as the Association wanted to have 
an opportunity of placing their views before the Railway Boaid. 

Duty on South African Coal 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal) moved 

“Having regard to competition with which Indian coal has been faced for years past 
and is still experiencing from impoits of coal from South Africa, this Association is 
of opinion that Government should impose a count ervailmg duty oi R.s. 3-8-0 per ton 
on imports of South African coal into India in addition to existing revenue duty of 10 
annas per ton on foreign coal.” 

Mr Morgan ref oi red to last year’s resolution regarding inci easing import duty on 
foreign coal, when t ocommondation was rejected bv tho Government. They foil, how- 
ever, entitled to ask for a oouatoi vailing duty on African coal only 

Mr. Langley (Calicut) and Mr. K. Mac Gibbon (Burma) supported tho resolution, 
which was 'carried. 

SrmciiAiKiE on Income-Tax 

Mr. G . II. Cooke (Bombay) moved 

“In view of tho assumption of tho Parliamentary Joint Commit too that tho power 
which it is pioposod, in accordance with the recommendation of tho Federal Finance 
Committee, should bo conferred on the future Federal Government and Legislature, to 
impose a surcharge on taxes on income, should only be exercisable in times of serious 
financial stress : and considering tho importance of ensuring that, before tho inaugura- 
tion of Federation, the power to levy such emergency taxation should bo in reserve ; 
also bearing in mind their indirect effect on the revenues and the budgetary position 
of Provincial Governments, which it is essential should be placed on a sound basis 
before tho introduction of Provincial Autonomy : this Association again urges on tho 
Government of India tho early abolition of tho present surcharges, not only on income- 
tax, but also on Customs duties which were imposed in 1931 to moot a financial emer- 
gency which was now largely passed.” 

Explaining the necessity for removal of surcharges, Mr. Cooke pointed out that 
whilst they rejoiced that tho Government had found possible to restore fully pay outs, 
they opined that it was inequitable to restore outs without relieving trade interests of 
more than one-third of the surcharge on income and super-tax. Secondly, they could 
not regard tho continuance of taxation by means of surcharge without very serious 
misgivings, especially in view of tho constitutional changes. In the opinion of his 
chamber, it was never a wise policy of receiving revenue because it must, by nature 
of its using indiscrimination, disregard the vital requirements of many existing poten- 
tial avenues of producing trades and industries, in whose interests they assembled 
there. 

Mr, A. Aikman (Banual) seconded the resolution,, 
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Mr K. MacGibbon (Burma), supporting, moved a rider to ho added at the end of 
the third patagraph ; c In India and hefoie the ‘Separation of Burma.’ 

Sir William Wright (Madras) moved an amendment winch, was withdrawn on the 
understanding that the rider dealing expressly with tho effect of the puncipal resolu- 
tion on sugar industry bo included when the terms of the resolution were _ communi- 
cated to the Government that Statutory protection to the industry be maintained. 

Tho resolution, with the rider, was carriod. 

Standardization of Weights and Measures 
Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Northern Indian Chamber) moved: — 

“This Association urges the Government of India to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into and report on the possibility of any action which could be taken with the object 
in view of the complete or partial standardization of weights and measures through- 
out India. . , . ,, 

Mr. Mukherjeo opined that the matter was of supreme importance to tho progress 
and well-being of India and the immense difficulties which undoubtedly lav m the 
way of all India standards actually in use throughout tho country must not bo allowed 
to stand m the light of tho economic reform so urgently needed as tins was. 

The resolution was opposed and lost on division, 

Tho Chambers passed another resolution moved by Mr. J. R. Farquh arson (Bengal) 
and seconded by Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay). T _ r 

All Constituent Chambers were represented, among others, by Mr. W. K. M. Lang- 
ley, representing Cochin, Coimbatore and Calicut, Mr Cooke and Sir John Abercrom- 
bie, Bombay, Sir William Wright and Mr. G. L. Oj chard, Madras, Messrs. Mukherjee 
J, II. Blackwell and IJ. N. Son, the Punjab. 


Railways Rates Board 

Mr. JR. J. Gavin Jones (Uppor India) moved 

“That in the opinion of this Association, economic recovery of India is intimately 
bound up with adjustment and co-ordination of railway goods traffics to ensure de- 
velopment of internal and export trade and that tho conference held in Delhi on July 
29, failed to consider this vital and important aspect of tho question which was 
placed before this Association in resolution moved by tho Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce on December 17, 1934 and unanimously adopted. This Association therefore 
calls upon the Government with this purpose in view to take immediate steps to obtain 
from tho Railway authorities the nocessary data and to appoint > a special committee 
with which commerce, industry and agriculture should bo associated to enquire into 
the matter and if found advisblo to appoint a permanent Railway Rates Board for 

Mr ^ Gavin Jones said that wliat was required was a railway rates tribunal for the 
whole of India to which representation with regard to freight charges could be sub- 
mitted for consideration by experts and also a system wherewith railways would jbe 
able to earn a reasonable profit and at tho same time assist in the development of in- 
ternal trad o and export. 

An amendment was moved, deleting tho woids in Imo 15, With this purpose m 
view’ to ‘and’ in lino 18 adding in line 19, after the word committee, ‘with full powers 
to investigate and’ etc. . , .. , 

The resolution, as amended, was earned. Tho mooting then adjourned. 


The Travacore Chamber of Commece 

“India is linked to tho United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, 
control, banking and commerce ; and any improvements in conditions m the United 
Kingdom ox the Empire at largo aro inevitably reflected m tho trade of India. Bo 
despite all the obvious obstacles to trade-very few of which aro peculiar to Tram- 
core— we may look forward with confidence to the future, observed Mr. AT. G. 
Haitian* President of the Travancore Chamber of Commerce, m the course of his 
address at the annual meeting of the Chamber, held at AHeppey on the 6 th, September 
1035 , Mr, Haydon put in a strong plea for adequate protection to the Indian 
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coooannt industry and for safeguards m tho interests of capital in .any scheme of 
debt redemption and reduction legislation that might bo undertaken by tho Government. 
In tho course of his address Mr. Haydon said 

Wo bavo sovoral times brought to tho Government tho need for representation on 
the Legislative Council and we iiave tho assuranco of the Government that the matta 
will be sympathetically considered when a revision of the electoral constituencies 
the legislature is made. This question is a matttor of great importance, particularly, 
as tho Travancore Government proposes to introduce several Bills upon winen. it is 
essential, in the interests of tho State and in the interests of Commerce and Banimig 
and Labour, that the Travanooie Chamber of Commerce should be representec . .1 yetei 
to legislation in connection with Woikmen’s Compensation, Trade Disputes, JogisUtio 
in connection with Trade Unions and Factory Regulations aud, m all probability, 
legislations m connection with some form of Debt Redemption Scheme, 

In regard to the four Bills involving the inteiests of employers and employees, 
having studied those, I -think it will ho found that for the most pait we shall be m 
a position to support the Bills, subject to ccitam minor amendments and subject to 
an assurance from Government that the various Acts,, when passed, will bo administeiea 
by men of exemplary character. To give one indication of the type of amendment i 
sliould certainly regard as essential, I will refer to the Factory Regulation wherein 
it is specified that evexy District Magistrate shall bo an Inspector for his msuic » 
There are two very vital objections to this. (1) District Magistrates have no experience 
in administering Factory Regulations. A Factoiy Inspector should have a certain 
amount of engineering knowledge, should have some of the atti unites or a n 
officer, should have considerable knowledge of industries, some of economics, ana us y 
he should have time to do his work efficiently. (2) That a District Magistrate Bkoma 
appointed as a Factory Inspector would only mean that his judicial work would . snne 
and that his work as a Factory .Inspector could not bo satisfactory. The laws dm a y s a , 
already a blot on the fair name of Travancore and nothing should be done wmen 
will render mattois worse than they are at present. . t . ,, 

During the past year there has been a very determined .attempt on the pau ot 
pseudo labour leaders in Travancore to clistrub the happy relationship existing between 
tho work-people and the employers by a campaign of vilification. Happily the lospona 
from the woikors to this campaign has been very meagre, but the position might \ 
have been veny seiious indeed and stiained i olationship already existed ^ between em- 
ployer and employee. I need hardly say none of our members aro against mo esta- 
blishment of sound trade unions— a separate union for each industry- indeed it won a 
very much facilitate negotiations, but it is quite impossible for employers to negotiaio 
with a Union claiming to repiesent all tho labourers in Travancore m their mnluian- 
ous types of employment and claiming, 1 see from tho Press, a membership ot only 
4,000 from a population of over five millions.. The Travancore .Government Bills foi 
regularising, controlling and, peihaps, assisting in matters concerning Imclo Unions ana 
Trade Disputes is a step in tho right, direction provided it is administered by an 
officer of Government specially trained in such work. , . 

The question of the serious delays which occur m Travancore m the admimsfia- 
tion of justice has, for years past, boon a matter of representation from this Ohamber 
to the Travancore Government but no progress can be reported. It may be that uie 
now Chief Justice, fresh from his ripe experience elsewhere, will infuse a new spirit 
into the Courts. 

Dealing with the question of agricultural debt Mr. Hay don said : 

The views of this Chamber briefly aro these. That there is a case for the assis- 
tance of the poor ryots— growers of paddy, coooanuts, otc.— m the redemption of 
their debts and that if anything can be done to assist them without working hardship 
on other sections of the community and without destroying credit it should be done. 
These poor ryots, however, aro not clamouring . for help. The agitation for debt re- 
demption legislation and debt reduction legislation emanates from a certain type ox 
rubber and tea estate owner who, having lived through years of great prosperity, 
failed to make any provision for the future, dissipated the great probts earned by 
the estates in very prosperous days, borrowed and secured credit to their ut- 
most capacity and are now adopting the attitude of much injured individuals. For this 
type we can have no sympathy save sorrow, that men who have commanded fortunes 
should have been so shortsighted as to dissipate them so fooushly and to make no 
provision by way of reserves out o! large profits against the possibility of lean years* 
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May 1 here say that tins clamour for debt redemption has no support whatever from 
Mr. T. Krishna Aiyr, B. A, B. L, President of the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce, 
President of the Indian Piantei s’ Association of Kei ala and President of the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Association. 

There is a suggestion that arbitration boards should bo appointed in connection 
with agricultural indebtedness Needless to say such arbitration boards can only 
pro\c a failure and the delay caused in hearing hundreds of thousands of cases would 
probably add many years to the delays which already take place in the Courts. 

There is a false impression abroad that the majority of the debts involved are 
those between bankers or money-lenders or coast agents and the estates, but this is 
far from the fact. Unfortunately, the biggest class of creditor is not sufficiently 
articulate to make known the seriousness of his position. I refer to the grain and 
piecegoods merchants to whom the agriculturist directly or indirectly owes far more 
than lie ewes to batiks or coast firms. One of our members informs me that four 
gram merchants in Alleppey alone have outstandings to the extent of 50 lakhs. From 
this the total figure duo to' the bazars of Tiavaneoro from the agriculturists can only 
bo surmised and a l also step in the matter of legislation at this juncture may well 
involve a cataclysm of bankruptcies involving the collapse of the banking system and 
nun of the State No legislation should bo introduced which is likely to impair the 
confidence winch the public have in the banking system of the State. 

Let ns examine the position to-day. As the result of the moratorium suspending 
ihe operation of the Courts m connection with agricultural debts and loans on 
immovable property, tho sanctity of practically all contracts m Travancore has been 
violated. Further * violation of tho sanctity of those contracts is contemplated in 
the form of debt redemption and reduction legislation This, as the President of 
the Indian Planters’ Association has rightly pointed out, is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of general bankruptcy. Capital is already ileemg from tho Wtate, Neither business 
nor agrioulturo can bo * conducted without capital and unless some one has the 
wisdom to cry dlalt’ the condition ol the industries and the agriculture of the 
State m a lew years’ time can better be imagined than described. 

Another subject which has engaged the anxious attention of this . Chamber for 
sometime past has been the question of tho serious effect on the prices of Indian 
produced copra, cocoanui oil etc., as the result of tho impoitation of foreign copra. 
Not only has this importation seriously affected the cocoanut growing industry but 
it has had repercussions m connection with groundnuts industry and sesame industry 
as may bo seen from tho fact that this year’s groundnut acreage has been reduced 
by no* loss than 26 per cent and the sesame acreage by 14 per cent with the pros- 
pect of further reductions next year. Ceylon and Singapore copra is being imported 
into India in vast quantities to the min of ihe Indian industry. Indian grown copra 
is being produced at prices below the cost of production-prices which literally 
mean starvation to the population and such neglect of cultivations that crops are 
becoming smaller and smaller. Meantime, groundnuts, tho price of winch m India 
is unattractive, winch are grown in India and are for many purposes a suitable 
substitute for copra are being exported from India. 

The Provincial and State Governments m India have . been obliged to afford relief 
to agriculturists by remission of taxation. Certainly in the case of cocoanut and 
rice-growers such remission would not have been necessary > had foreign importations 
been regulated by a reasonable tariff policy. Those remissions of taxation virtually 
amount to the’ Indian Government subsidising tho Ceylon copra industry. This 
Chamber does not support an embargo on importation of foreign copra All that is 
asked is that the Government of India should impose on foreign copra a duty 
sufficient to ensure that foreign copia shall not enter India at prices below the cost 
of production in India plus a reasonable margin of profit. 

Tho Government of India caused a Sub-Committee of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research to meet in January and investigate the claims we have so 
often advanced for protection. Tho fact that that Committee representing all 
interests involved, some of whom might have been expected to oppose the duty on 
Imported copra, were unanimous in their recommendation to the Government of 
India Cor a specific duty to bo imposed is sufficient to warrant tho immediate 
imposition of the requisite duty. Unfortunately, the wheels of Government grind 
slowly and till this date, despite further representations from other bodies deoply 
interested in the matter (whose co-operation wo gratefully acknowledge) the Report 
of the Committee has not yet been published and the Government of India have 
not indicated what action they propose to take. Meantime a position is deve- 
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loping in tills part of India which, whether viewed from flu* point of vmw of 

agriculture, commerce or from a political angle, cannot fail to cause grave anxiety 

to those who are host m a position to form j mi inn out. 

As you are awaio, the Port of Alloppey has given us many anxious moments 

during the past year owing to sand accretion and " hut for the timely notion of the 

Travancoro Government m sanctioning and putting in hand promptly an extension 
of the Pier, the Port hy this time would probably have ceased to exist, The Pier 
lias been lengthened by 200 feel and was fortunately leadv m time to handle ship- 
meats ere the old Pier ceased to render service. Our thanks are duo to Govern- 
mont, tho Ptmcipal Poi t Officer and the Public Works Department for expediting 
this work. Accretion has not ceased and i commendations have gone forward to 
Government for further extension of the Pier and for the provision of a tug, a 
diedger and a boat basin. 

Every country in the world, with tho exception of our best customer, (Rent 
Britain, is indulging m a great endeavour to he self-suppm ting, to do without imports 
or at the very least to establish a sound trade balance with ilie result that we are 
faced with quotas, block accounts, restrictions, compensating barter business, higher 
tariffs, manipulated exchanges and, in fact, every posiblo type of obstacle to free 
trade. That, despite these difficulties, trade is proceeding with reasonable normality is 
a tribute to the tenacity and spirit of our cxpoiters. Meantime trade treaties * are 
being negotiated between tho Government of India and various other Governments 
winch from the point of view of India as a whole, will presumably 1>o beneficial : but 
the position of the Indian States is very different Those treaties hind the Indian 
States but, speaking generally, the benefits derived from those treaties are limited to 
British India. Bo far as wo know no arrangements are being made either to ensure 
that Travancoro interests are safeguarded or to enter info independent commercial 
agreements. I would commend to tho notice of tho Government of Travancoro that 
there is only a certain amount of world trade available and that there is the serious 
danger that the International Treaties winch are now being concluded may eventually 
leave very little residue for Travancoro, 

For the work of the Trade Agent in Bombay I have nothing but praise, but iho 
opinion I have formed is that tho scope of his powmis and activities Is too limited and 
much greater use could bo made of Ins services. I feel that if behoves the Travancoro 
Government to set machinery in action which will ensure sound trade representation 
abroad, as Mysore is repo i ted to be doing. 

Now what of the future V What has tho year in store for us V Facing facts boldly 
we must admit that business may not be any easier In tho future than in the past. 
The rampart of tariff walls and restrictions becomes stronger. Bo far as Travancoro is 
concerned it is essential that the banking and credit facilities of the State should bo 
established on a more satisfactory basis. Tho Travancoro Government is to lie congra- 
tulated on adopting a ‘forward’ policy in connection with the industrial development of 
the State and tho provision of cheap electrical power; but tho Government should not 
fail to profit by their own past experience and by the study of the successes and 
failures of industrial enterprises in neigh boui mg Ktaioa, Tho recent electoral reforms 
appear to have given general satisfaction and freed from all sense of grievance tho 
people of Travancoro must unitedly strive for the advancement of tho prosperity of the 
State. Two groat industries of Travaucore— ■ rubber and tea— have taken the necessary 
steps which, it is confidently hoped, will eventually solve their difficulties. 
The producers of coeoanuls and rice aro not so influential or well placed and are very 
dependent upon Government action for the restoration of prosperity. The coooanut in- 
dustry cries aloud for protection and I am convinced that had the cocoannt gardens 
but been in the proximity of New Delhi the present conditions would not have been 
tolerated so long. We are at a geographical disadvantage, 

The coir mats and matting industry continues to lack the necessary organisation to 
render it productive of the large profits which should be possible In what is practically 
a monopoly— a state of affairs we hope may soon bo overcome. Steps are being taken 
in the right direction. 

A very bright feature indicating better times ahead is the very definite sign of 
trade revival in the United kingdom where wo see unemployment is vastly less than 
it was a year ago. Railway receipts— a good thermometer of trade temperature— are 
up. Great strides have been taken to rationalise and rehabilitate tho coal industry— 
Britain’s trade backbone— these strides include the extraction of petrol from coal on a 
large scale, commodity prices arc higher and there has been a wave of new capital 
notation of a record nature, British imports and exports month by month mm 
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cW , llv imuroving figures and British revenuo receipts show a sharp increase India 
the United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of . sentiment, exchange, control, 
} S vno qrtd commerce and any improvements in conditions in the United kingdom or 
Kmnfre^ at S aremeSy reflected in the trade of India So despite all the 
M5 P Jtetaoles to trade-very few of which are peculiar to Travancore-we may 
wX°fo S rward with confidence to the future. The commercial community of India have 
rir, rim? the T»ast few years faced and solved trade problems after trade problems and 
svpVfadv to grapple with such problems as may arise during the coming year. The 
R^eiienee wt hale gamed has demonstrated to. us that obstacles to trade, which seem 
^o-uiq when viewed from a distance, diminish in magnitude on closer acquaintance 

Wela^ ot tradition ’ J ustffied by ox * onenoe aud 

strengthened by determination. 

The Indian Workers* Conference 

A ioint conference of tlio All-India Trade Union Congress 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was held at Bombay on the 
1935 adopted the following resolutions 

It is the considered opinion of the Conference that the new Government, of India 
Act is more retrograde and reactionary than the J. 1 . C. Report and conceived in a 
snirit oTdmtrust of the Indian people, providing neither . for sol -government nor 
basin 0 ' itself on democratic principles. The representation given to Labour is uttei.Iy 
inadequate, falling far short of the representation given to landed and commercial 
interests through special or general constituencies. It holds out no 
Indian masses and working classes of over .-seeming an adequate and 
and control in the legislatures and tho administration of the country, 

14 ThTconfereico holds tho view that no constitution will. meet the requirements of 
the Indian masses and working classes, or satisfy .their legitimate aspirations, or allav 
the present political economic discontent which is is not designed to. endow India with 
it® otatus of a solf-govQrning country, based on democratic constitutions. 

The Conference viewed with great alarm the present deplorable plight to which the 
in, inltrial workers of India have been reduced by methods of nationalisation and poli- 
Ses oVwalo cuts and retrenchment adopted by employers. Tho Conference .therefore, 
recommends to the Joint Labour Board to take such steps as are necessary, to increase 
the organised strength of the workers and chock the employers tendencies to effect 

wa §n"° l aaestion of tho protection of industries should bo . re-oponed and a detailed 
enadrv mto the results of the protection given so far to various industries should be 
order to find out inter aha whotbur the grant of protection hail improved the 
workers’°staudai'd U oC life or created more employment The -enquiry should: also con- 
ddor 6 whether the continuance of protection should not be made dependent 
“ df ?L S a industries adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and other working 
™Jitions The Conference was also of the opinion that minimum wage fixing legisla- 
tion shouM be introduced particularly for sheltered industries, and those other industries 
where a workers’ organisation did not exist, or was too weak to resist employers’ 

att The°CoSeronce condemns the present repressive policy oi the .Government, parti- 
cnlarlv the use of emergency power and. other such legislation against Labour oigaut- 
SS and workers. Ihe Conference, therefore recommends to the Joint Labour 
Hoard to take effective steps to protect those who fall victims. 

The Conference views with alarm tho growth of unemployment and rngos that 
i^odlfltn rfeDS should be taken to increase employment by the adoption of suitable 
Smef and urlJrtiio Gov^ment of India to 1 introduce unemployment insure^ 
80 j v «.i«finQn t^nco schemes and the forty -hour week in all industries. 

811 The Conference condemns the .attitude of tho British Labour Party towards the 
omnicvment of Indian seamen on British owned steamers. The Conference also urges 
fRnmSon ofa Standing Committee for labour legislation, tho establishment of 
™%n°2trial Conned in accordance with the recommendations oi the Roya lCoranussion, 
ald pSte ^S the Mug at the Kolar Gold Fields and demands a public enquiry. 



The National Trade Onion Federation 


The second session of the National Trade* Union Federation opened at Nagpur on the 
29t!i. December 1935, Mr. Jamnndas Mehta presiding. Prominent among those 
present were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr, B. Shiva Rao, Mr. R. E, Bakhalo, Mr. S. 0. Joshi and 
i)r, F» P, Filial, Director, t. L. 0., Now Delhi Branch Trade Union Congress 
members, Mr. R. tf Khtiker, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also attended. 

In the course oi ins presidential address, Mr. Jamnndas M, Mehta said ; — 

It is gratifying to nolo that we are slowly hut steadily expanding both in the 
number of Unions affiliated to our Federation and in the membership of these Unions, 
and that we are the strongest and the most broadbased central organisation of Labour 
in India. 

While thin increased strength of our Organisation is gratifying I cannot too deeply 
regret that the dibits towards unity made by us three years ago, supported by more 
than one hundred unions in the country, did not result in the unification of the Trade 
Union Congress and ourselves. It has been realised by the majority of the workers in 
the two organisations that the points of difference between us are far too fow and the 
points of contact arc far more frequent. It is, therefore, the path of wisdom for us 
all to see that the paints of contact are multiplied and exploited to the best possible 
advantage of the workers and that the points of difference, if they cannot be got over, 
are not allowed to embitter our relations towards each other. The Joint Labour Board 
lias paved the way for an eventual consolidation and we are likely to go further ahead 
towards that goal in this city of Nagpur. The unhappy split of 1929 occurred hero 
and it will bo in the fitness of things that Nagpur should apply the healing balm. 

Labour Farit for India 

But oven a united front on the economic side will not be enough. In a subject 
country tho worker, along with the rost of his fellow-countrymen, snares all the dis- 
abilities and humiliations of the conquered race. He cannot hope to ameliorate his 
conditions to any material ox tent except with the help of the State ; but tho State in 
India has loyalties outside tho Indian frontier. The interest of Indian Labour in se- 
curing the control of the State is, therefore, vory groat, at least as great as the inte- 
rest of any other section o£ tho community. Whilst the Trade Unions must remain 
tho agency primarily for pressing forward tho economic claims of the working class it 
would bo suicidal for them to pin their faith only in the economic side of the struggle. 
Capture of political power is the u sino qua non” of a real betterment of their status 
and Trade Unions should give all their support to the political side of the fight within 
the limits permitted by the Trade Union Act of 3926, I am visualising, in a not 
distant future, tho formation of a country-wide Labour Party in which the Trade 
Unionist, the Socialist and tho Co-operator will combine to fight for the political and 
economic rights of tho masses. Wo cannot expect the Indian National Congress to 
become a purely labour or socialist organisation. Tho Congress is chiefly intended to 
offer a nationalist front to the foreign master. In the nature of things the Congress 
must retain this distinctive role. If it is to maintain its influence it must stick to its 
mission, which is nothing less than tho consolidation of the classes and the masses in 
support of tho political freedom of tho country. It would therefore bo impolitic to 
attempt to turn tho Congress into a class organisation It must stand as tho symbol 
of a free India and while the anti -imperialist struggle of tho Congress holds tho field 
tho cleavage of class interests should be deliberately kept in partial abeyance inside 
that body. What applies to tho Congress applies more or less to other national politi- 
cal parties. To the extent that tho conflict is inevitable, the Labour Party of the 
future should independently carry it on supporting the Congress and other nationalist 
parties on the political issue as far as possible. 

United Front 

A vigorous Trade Union activity based on tho united front between ourselves and 
the Trade Union Congress on tho one hand, and the capture of political power through 
a Labour Fatly on the other, should therefore be made the two immediate objectives 
of the Working class in India. Wo cannot look to Government for material assistance 
in either direction. Wo have some beneficent measures in force like the Trade Union 

1 52 
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Act the factories Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Mines Act; shorter 
hours of work and weekly rest arc also in force in some industries. We are grateful 
for these small mercies but they are likely to give a deceptive appearance of Govern- 
ment sympathy towards the workers : such an illusion will bo quickly dispelled if you 
look a little below the surface. The Koyal Commission on Labour made a moderately 
progressive report some five voars ago, but except in one or two important matters 
and in small details almost all its major recommendations have been placed on the 
shelf. We are still far away from the immediate world idea of a 40 hours week. 
The 'fixation of a minimum wage or anything remotely^ approaching it remains 
as distant as ever. Social insurance has made a bare beginning m some places. Ine 
working class Rousing is still primitive ; thero is no provision lor free compdsory 
education of the workers’ children, sickness and invalidity find the w f 1 i e . is . w t au 
means or resources and there are no oid ago pensions ; but the saddest thing m India 
to-day relates to unemployment. It is impossible to speak with restraint about the 
apathy of Government m this matter. „ , , , , . , 

1 There is very little Communism in India if at all ; and oven that ^ would quickly 
disappear if the Government and iho employers evinced a sincere desira for the wel- 
fare of the workers and bodily supported the growth of genuine trade unionism. It is 
a matter for deep regret that wo can discern no such signs. # The meagre contribution 
of Government towards the amelioration of the workers’ lot is largely a pose made to 
save its face at the International Labour Conference. # For practical purposes Govern- 
ment’ s solicitude for Labour is for Genova’s consumption, ft has yet to prove that it 
Is conscious of its obligations to the toiling masses, . _ . , 

Whilst the State in India is thus timidly grappling with the rudiments of , social 
justice, the Indian employer is in a far worse predicament. lie is not even conscious ox 
the gravity of the problem confronting him. Ho might well bo living m the loth, 
century* 'That with four million industrial workers in the country the number ^ oE 
trade unions recognised by the Indian employer can bo counted on the fingers is a 
sad proof of the primitive conception of industrial relationship in our country j there 
is little wonder that industrial peace is so precarious in India ; and when trouble 
comes, the employer relies on the police and the armed forces of the Btaio to take 
Mm out of the scrap. This is a most humiliating position and Indian employers 
would do well to establish industrial relations on something more rational than the 
coercive machinery of the community. 


The New Constitution 

So much, in brief, on the economic side. On the political side we have now the 
Government of India Act, 1935; and the less one speaks about it iho hotter. Mistrust, 
if not insincerity, is written large on every page of that piece of legislation. You will 
search in vain in the four comers of that Act for any transfer of power to the 
people. In almost every chapter and every section, powers are denied, withhold and 
hedged round with safeguards until the safeguards have swallowed even the sem- 
blance of what power for the people thero may ho in the Act.. Our Federation Im 
analysed the now Constitution with such precision and has condemned it with such 
thoroughnos that I do not wish to add anything of my own. 

The new Constitution has boon made worse by the provisions about franchise and 
electorates ; instead of being an instrument for advance towards freedom, it m cal- 
culated by the clash of sectional, communal and special interests which it fosters, 
infinitely to retard the building up of a truly national life ; worse still, the intro- 
duction* of this truncated democracy has been precoded by the enactment of several 
repressive legislative measures,, both Provincial and Central 

This, then, is the economic and political situation ; the masses arc crashed bv 
taxation, poverty and unemployment ; employers as a class, Including * Government, 
are not prepared to give mom a square deal What is It that Labour in India 
should do In the face of this combination of adverse circumstances ? Is it any good 
relying cm the support of the masses in Great Britain ? Could the Labour Party be 
trusted to come to our assistance ? The reply to the last question must be an 
1 emphatic “No”. It is true that the working class movement in Groat Britain is 
powerful and- of active in opposition to some extent but it is incapable of becoming 
a ‘Government both in office and in power. This has been twice proved during ire 
dast 'Woven years and if is sill true to-day, „ t „ 

1 Our main duty, therefore, lies in India; workers must work out their 
destiny and it is only In proportion to their strength but they will bo heard. 


own 
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The half a dozen representatives of Labour in the Provincial Legislatures and a 
lew more in the Federal Legislature could make a very . bold and vigorous stand for 
our rights and privileges. This opportunity is small but it is not to be despised. 

But hero again wo have to place our own house m order. If our movements 
weak or disunited even the little that can be attempted will become impossible. "We 
have, therefore, to work with energy and devotion to build up a powerful movement 
both inside and outside the Legislatures. Theie are about four million industrial 
workers in the country. The majority of them are not yet organised into, unions *, 
those that arc oiganised are divided and, therefore, unable to exert their full influence 
in the shaping of events. The first and foremost thing to be. taken in hand is 
to bring every industrial worker under a Trade Union _ anrl this is the most difficult 
as it is the most essential task. Nothing tangible, nothing substantial can be done for 
Indian Labour until the Trade Unions become free from the tinge of personal political 
excrescence with winch they are infected to-day. 

But neither the Indian Employer nor the Government nor our own weakness can 
indefinitely continue to keep Labour out of its inheritance. The establishment of 
the International Labour Organisation at Genova and participation therein by almost 
all flio big and t lie small powers is a recognition of this undeniable truth. The 
principles embodied therein are now the stock-in-trade of European opinion on 
Industrial relationship and these principles should be steadily kept in view in organi- 
sing the relation between capital and labour in India on a now basis. A start may be made 
by holding an annual tripartite Conference at Delhi, Bombay or Calcutta where about a 
dozen representative industrial men belonging to the various industries should meet 
an equal number of Labour delegates from those industries ; the State should bo 
represented bv one delegate from each Provincial Government and three delegates from 
the Federal Government. Indian States who desire to be affiliated to this Conference 
on a similar looting should be allowed to do so This Conference should have an 
annual session and a permanent secretariat. Its business should bo (1) to initiate 
and examine proposals for Labour legislation, (2) to encourage co-operation 
and understanding among those concerned with Labour policy. (3) to dispose 
of complaints of breaches of any agreed policy on* the part of Government, Industry 
or Labour, and (4) Generally to act as the Bureau of Information and Research m 
Labour matters for the whole country. . , , , . , . . , 

The Conference should bo self-governing in its international administration and 
while its decisions will not bo mandatory, they should carry an obligation with them 
that both the Piovmoial and the Federal Governments and the Indian States should 
submit those decisions fur rejection or adoption by their legislative bodies withm a 


specified time. 


Two Knotty Problems 


Two of tlio knottiest and toughest difficulties in tho way of our getting together 
lrnvo boon found to bo tho questions of participation m tho International Labour 
Conference at Geneva and the question International affiliation which will now 
include affiliation to the Asiatic Labour Congress also Foreign affiliations with the 
fall knowledge of their limitations should be cherished. They furnish a common meet- 
ing ground for working class representatives from the different countries, oiler 
opportunities for exchange of views and for the study of conditions and are not with- 
out their reaction on public opinion in those countries. What applies to those affilia- 
tions equally apply to tho affiliation to the Genova Conference. Indeed in one respect 
Genova is better fitted to bring practical results as Governments are also represented 
there. The process of conversion Is, no doubt, slow but an impartial examination 
of the results of the last nineteen Conferences will completely vindicate Internationa 
collaboration in industrial matters. What little of trade unionism exists or is tolerated 
in this country is largely duo to the existence of Geneva casting its halo 
over tho Government of India ; among the Conventions which that body has adopted 
you will find questions which have been In the forefront of Labour demands all the 
world ovor : Genova has solvod quite a fair number of thorn ; it is earnestly grappling 
with an equally largo number and above all Geneva is the source of new ideas winch 
become tho starting point for fresh concessions to tho demands of Labour. Take tho 
question of unemployment alone, It is Genova winch has developed the idea of un- 
employment insurance and forced on States and Communities a realisation of thoir 
responsibility with regard to the unemployed* School going age is being raised m 
countries to prevent tie youthful section of the community from flooding the em- 
ployment market at a very early age ; tho ago of retirement from active employment 
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is being brought down also to relieve competition for employment ; hours of work 
are being reduced to permit a largo number being employed for the same volume, of 
work and above all work is being eroatod as being the right of every human being 
and millions are being spent to secure employment. Most of these ideas are Genovas 
creation. For these reasons I behove affiliations to the International and to the Geneva 
Labour* Conferences are ol vital importance and are justified by then* solid achieve- 
ments and more solid potentialities. 


Building- up Unions 

To sum up I plead for a strong and united Labour and Trade Union movement 
in India, I plead for the Indian workers standing on thoir own legs. I appeal to our 
conn ados to make the fullest use of the meagre representation granted to us m the 
new Constitution, I admit that the Constitution is a cairicature of democracy and has 
little possibility of growth within itself ; but if good men turn away from it in dis- 
gust, bad men will soizo upon it for their selfish ends and _ prolong . its existence. 
Above all, I plead for quiet, earnest and constructive _ work in building up _ Trade 
Unions in every industry. It organised, the workers in Railways, Steel, Shipping, 
Port Trust, Textiles, Cement and Engineering Industries can become a mighty force 
not only bringing about their own economic well-being but leading to triumph the 
battle for India’s freedom as well. 

Resolutions 

The Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to the National Congress on 
the occasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that the unilioatiop would result m 
the strengthening of Labour movement ilnough the efforts of the Joint Labour Board. 
Another resolution expressed satisfaction at tho inauguration of the Asiatic Labour 
Congress, the first session of which was hold in Colombo in May 1934, and hoped it 
would bring together workers of Asiatic countries under one organisation with a view 
to improving the standard of life. It further appealed to the I. L, 0., Geneva, to 
take steps to hold at an early date a Maritime Tripartite Conference. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

The Dacca Uolversily Convocation 

Dace a— ISA, July 1935 

The following is the text of the speech doliverod by Mr, A, F, Rah man. Vice- 
chancellor of ill (3 Dacca University, at the Annual Convocation hold at Dacca on the 
18th, July 1935 m the presence of H. E. the Governor of Bengal, the Chancellor 
of the University 

It is my very pleasant duty to welcome Your Excellency again to preside over the 
Annual Convocation of the University and to oiler grateful thanks on behalf of the 
University for the deop and abiding interest that you have taken in the fortunes of 
tins institution, Tins University 1ms been profoundly impressed by the efforts made 
by Your Excellency’s Government for building upfa bettor Bongal and I take this oppor- 
tunity of offering its respectful tribute of appreciation to the courage and vision with 
which the problems have boon approached. " Your Excellency’s slay here has boon 
so short that it has not been possible to show you again something of the nature of 
the woik that is being carried on in this University. 

On behalf of the University I also welcome the guests present hero to-day. 
We are grateful to them for this interest in the affairs of the University. 

On this occasion I would like, on behalf of the University, to offer our humble 
tribute of loyalty and devotion to Their Majesties the King Emperor and Queen 
Empress on the completion of 25 years’ oventful reign. The Empire- wide celebration 
and the spontaneous manifestations of enthusiasm have revealed the greatness of Their 
Majesties and also that, the throne is firmly rootod in the hearts of their subjects. 
Wo pray tiiat Providence may grant them long life, health and every happiness. 

It has boon the practice, on an occasion like this, to mention some of the more 
important changes in the teaching staif of the University. But before doing this, 
I record the profound sorrow of the University at the unexpected death of Dewaa 
Bahadur Barada Prasad Sen, a former Treasurer. The Do wan Bahadur was a distin- 
guished Judicial Officer of Government, had served the University with loyalty, ability 
and distinction, On behalf of the University I offer lioartleft condolences to his son 
Dr. T, Ben, Agricultural Research Chemist in the University, and now attending, as a 
delegate, the International Boil Science Congress at Oxford. 

I welcome on behalf of the University, Mr. Sliahabnddiu who has boon reappointed 
Treasurer for a further period of two years. 

Mr. Eida AH Khan, Head of the Department of Persian and Urdu, retires from the 
service of the University in July. Ho lias been on the staff of the University since 
its establishment and he occupied a distinguished position on account of his wide and 
humane scholarship and success as a teacher. His lovo of learning, his sturdy inde- 
pendence of character and his devotion to the University made him an influence and 
his colleagues showed their confidence in him by electing him Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, It is a matter of gratification that Government have recognised his distinguished 
and devoted services by conferring on him the title of Khan Bahadur. The retirement 
of such an attractive and forceful personality is a loss to the University. His place 
has been filled up by the appointment of Dr. Borrah t m. a, eh. d. 

1 mentioned last year that Professor N. N. Chose had retired on attaining the 
age of 55, In his place Professor J. Das Gupta has been appointed Professor of 
Daw and lie took charge of his duties on the 1st February 1935. 

Mr. B, IL Italian, Lecturer in the Department of uommoroo, has been permitted 
io accept an appointment in the Sanatan Pharma College, Cawnporo, ami he has been 
granted leave till the end of the present session. Mr. ID B. Bon of the same Depart- 
ment has boon appointed in life place. Mr. Gurubandhu Bhattacharyya having 
retired from service, Rai Sabeb Manoranjan Mitra has been appointed Honorary 
Reader and Head of the Department of Education, Dr. J. 0, Sinha and Mr, 
Busobhmi Earkar having accepted appointments under Government have tendered 
their resignations, Their places will shortly be Med up. 
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During the last session, two 1 caohcrs of^tho University, Mr. Jyofirraoy Sen of 
the Department of History anti Mi. Aimjm Kumar Das Gupta of the Department of 
Economics and Politics hud boon granted study leave for two years and their places 
have boon fillet I up by tho appoint! ami t of Mr. P. C. Ghakravorty and Mr. Panina! 
Ray. Mr. Sen has proceeded to Oxford and Mr. Das Gupta lias joined the Univer- 
sity of London. In tho present session two other teachers, Mr. Momta/nuldin 
A limed of tho Department of Philosophy and Mr. Set aj ill II aq of the Department ot 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, have been granted study leave and . they will shortly 
proceed to join tho University of London for advanced work in their respective 
subjects. 

During the past session some interesting donations have been received ; Messrs. 
Shy am Chand Basak, Nibaran Chandia Gulia Mustafi and Jogendra Nath Sen, 
Executors of the will of tiie late Pabu Jagamohan Pal, have agreed to plaee at the 
disposal of tho University a sum of four lacs of rupees for the establishment of a 
Medical College at Dacca In the name of tho late Babu Jagamohan Pal, The 
University proposes shortly to place a scheme before Government and it has no 
doubt that this will receive sympathetic consideration. 

Rai Saheb Bovendra Kumar Roy lias placed at the disposal of tho University 
thtee secuiitios of Rs. 100 each for tho award annually of a silver medal to tho 
student who stands highest in the Honours Examination in Sanskrit. The Univer- 
sity offers its grateful thanks to the generous benefactors. 

The academic and other activities of the University followed a normal course 
during tho past session. Despite tho very serious economic depression the number 
of admissions have been fairly satisfactory ; the number on tho 31st March 1935 was 9(50 
including 39 women students as against 961 on the corresponding (late in the 
previous session. Tt is slightly less than the highest number of previous years. 
There has been a decline "in the number of Law students, but the number of 
Honours, Post-graduate (Arts and Science) and advanced students has been well 
maintained, and Is practically equal to tho number of previous sessions. It is yet 
early to speak about tho admissions this year, but in view of tho prevailing 
depression the University does not anticipate a much larger number, 

Tho high academic standard of the University lias been ably maintained. Research 
work has been canned on vigorously in every Department of study, as wilt bo 
evident from tho Annual Report, and members of tho staff and students have 
obtained high distinctions. Mr. Rakes Ran j an Hanna has been awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the Calcutta University, This University has conferred 
Doctorate degrees on Messrs. Naiini Kanta Hhattasali, Kamakhyaranjan Hen and 
Nagondra Narayan Chowdhury, Tho percentage of success of tho students has also 
boon well maintained and the academic societies of the University have shown 
commendable activity by frequont meetings and tho discussion of papers that have 
attracted considerable * public attention. Tho Halls under able and sympathetic 
guidance continued to make steady progress in tho development of tho corporate 
life of the students and the work of the University was carried on undisturbed by 
any political movements. The question of the failure of its students in tho All- India 
Competitive Her vice Examinations has been engaging the attention of tho Umyoisity. 
Certain proposals for tho better selection of candidates have been submitted to 
Government through tho Tutor-University Hoard and very shortly we propose to take 
steps so that the candidates may be better advised as regards their studies and choice 
of subjects and their fitness for particular examinations. 

Last year I mentioned that valuable investigations are being carried on in the 
Chemical Laboratory into agricultural problems and that at Dacca there are oppor- 
tunities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at the service o t agriculture. 
There has boon an output of work" of a really high standard and this is a direction 
in which if can render effective service and become a public asset by contributing 
to the well-being of the groat majority of our population, Tho Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research has continued its grant and it has boon possible to appoint 
Dr, A, 0, Bose as Research Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry ; and, in order to 
carry on the work effectively tho Laboratory is being further extended. Wo trust 
Government will very sympathetically consider our proposals for tho establishment of 
a faculty of Agriculture) and that flic petition for a modest capital and recurring 
grant for opening a Department of Soil Sciences will bo granted this year. 

The financial difficulties of the University arc considerable and it has to bo 
oontesed that the' University does not foresee any reasonable prospect of expansion 
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unless Government comes to its assistance. There is no immediate prospect of addi- 
turn to our income from any source ; but it will be admitted that an infant institution 
like this must bo permitted to expand to retain its strength and vitality. It has 
retrenched . expenditure in every direction and any further retrenchment would 
materially impair its efficiency. A University in order to render effective service 
must expand and keep abreast of the times ; it ceases to be useful if it has to think 
continually of ^curtailing its activities. In the present condition of our finances we 
are just carrying on but in order to keep our normal activities going, an additional 
recurring grant is necessary. The University’s application is before Government and 
we sincerely hope, that in view of our urgent needs, it will receive the sympathetic 
consideration of Government. I should like to state that last year it was mentioned 
that the University contemplate writing a History of Bengal from original sources. 
Gome preliminary work has been done and scholars have begun work "on particular 
periods and steps are being taken for the collection of materials. But a work of this 
nature and magnitude requires funds, and progress has been rather slow. While on 
this subject may I express the University’s hope that some portion of the funds for 
Kura! uplift work will be allotted to the University so that it can undertake economic 
surveys in particular areas in order to help in tho formulation of a co-ordinated plan 
for rural development. 

Students of this University— 

To those who have received Degrees and prises to-day, I offer sincere congratula- 
tions on behalf of the University. I share with you yoiir joy in being able to main- 
tain the academic reputation of the University and I pray that this promise of tho 
future may be amply fulfilled. Many of yon probably would bo leaving this seat of 
learning to face the sterner business of life and I hope that the training you have re- 
ceived has equipped you with qualities to moot every situation. May I say that on no 
account, should you bo disappointed, if you find life harder, if in your struggles you 
meet with failure sometimes. Failure is a more common experience than success, and 
it has been recognised as tho groatost experience of tho soul because, the soul grows 
in the dark night. It is only by enduring failure that the spiritual nature develops. 
I <to not wish to imply that failure does not matter ; what I wish to convey is that 
tho inner purpose, the dominating idea should not bo allowed to bo overwhelmed by it 
I have spoken to you on several occasions during the last session and I have tried to 
urge on you the necessity of planning your lives. To plan your lives is to do what an 
architect does with a building. Ho has to know what purpose tho building is intended 
to fulfill ; ho then prepares a sketch plan to give a general idea of what is to bo 
built This sketch plan he keeps beforo him to remind him of his original conception. 
Do the same with your lives *, have a general idea of what you propose to make of 
them. Most of us do not know whore wo stand ; the typical intelligent man or woman 
of tho time is a sceptic and is proud of xt. Yot scepticism as a permanent attitude of 
mind is as daugorous as credulity because it weakens tho powers of construction. As 
if is necessary to bo sceptical, it is equally necessary to have faith. This Is essentially 
a critical ago ; everything is attacked, and to question all things, to believe in nothing 
is the characteristic mental attitude. But all this entails loss of energy and creative 
power ; values become confused and pessimism is certain. It is well to remember 
that criticism that is destructive is bad ; good criticism is essentially creative because 
it attempts to replace what it wishes to destroy. It doos not matter what careers you 
choose provided you make yourself proficient in whatever you take up and embark 
upon If with the idea of fulfilling your end as a man. But it is important what life 
values you create, what actual contribution you make to society. The greater tho con- 
tribution tho more valuable you are to yourself and as a citizen, There is that im~ 
perishable, substance wrought by our daily actions, our decisions, our courage and 
fidelity which increase or diminishes the spiritual property of society. Your Univer- 
sity has tided to teach you those things. You are not educated for the sake of being 
educated ; the real purpose of this education is to equip you for life and in a sense 
all life is education, to live to gain experience so that the flower of our conscious- 
ness may unfold. Education must bo regarded as a discipline which gives form to the 
fully expressive life. An educated man accepts a higher discipline as he masters each 
lower, one and in that view education is never finished for the knowledge that educa- 
tion pSm at is knowledge of oneself which is inexhaustible. Every one of you there- 
fore should live to tho limit of his capacity, doing his best always, so that you may 
increase your powers and gain in knowledge. It is said— perhaps disparagingly— that 
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ambitiou belongs especially to youth; but it is good to have ambition , for to have no 
ambition is never to bo able to rise to groat heights Ambition is the general direc- 
tion of our choices, as a resuit of which destiny is made and it should be your am- 
bition to create a society in which the good life may be lived by all. Wo maim ih 
society in which we live, and it is well to remember what Aristotle said that “friend 
ship is the motive of society” and the “essence of friendship is entireness, a fob, 
magnammity and trust” We can Improve society by changing external condition 
and attempting to change its inner life. But society Is made up of Individuals , it 
improvement depends upon the improvement of the individual /Is the individual h 
Ins outer relations depends upon his inner life so the condition of society depend: 
upon the inner life of the individual. What is wanted therefore is that you* should b< 
a living example of what you want othors to be, bocauso example is a groat soma 
power, home time should be spont therefore in examining yourselves, in seeiim tin 
truth in v oursol vos, m rooting out of yourselves all that is unworthy of your highos 
ideals. Wo should be toleiant of the failings of others but not of our own. One o 
our severest duties is that of self-judgment ; the tendency to drift must bo opponot 
strenuously In the language of Bernard Shaw : “To bo in If ell is to drift ; to be it 
Heaven is to steer. That is the ideal beforo you, the direction of the thought and 
action of this country in the now order of things that wo visualise f cordially wish 
you ovory success In your new duties and responsibilities and may Providence mtidi 
you. ' ' 


The Governor ’e Address 

Tbs following is the text of ;His Excellency the Governor's speech 

Tliis is the first occasion sinco tho appointment of Mr. Rahman as Vico- Chancellor 
of Dacca University that I, as Chancellor, have had the opportunity of beinc mibiiHv 
associated with him and my first words shall be of welcome to him imrsmuillv 
and . of congratulation to tho University on its good fortune in obtaining thh 
services of so distinguished a man as its Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Raharaan is tho 
first Indian to hold tins high post and so is, by that fact alone, assured of 
an honoured place in tho history of (ho University. I fool on safe cromd 
m prophesying that it will not bo for this reason alone, howovor, that his 
name will bo romomhored in years to como not only within tho University but it 
wider spheres. Tho University is yet too young for it to bo possible for ono of i 
own alumni to hold the post of Vico-Chancol lor but Mr. Rahman, if ho cannot claim 
to be a son of tho University, at any rate is ono of its foster-parents for ho was 
associated with it for a number of yoars 'during its infancy, being tho first 
of Moslem Hall and Reader in Hbtary from 1921° till 1927 alh in “Id ho was olSi 
to tlio Bengal Legislative Council as tho representative of tho University 
. J on ™, 1! a S r ® e ; 1 am sure, Mr. Vice-Chancellor that words of welcome and atmre- 
ciation addressed to you on an occasion such as this should ho coupled with a ro- 
feronco to your predecessor, Mr Langley, who was Vicc-Cbancoilor when I last ad- 
dressed this Convocation in 1939. I have lead with pleasure the generous tribute 
which you paid to him in your address to tho Com t of University at i s annual 
meeting last February and, ii you will peimit mo, i should like to associate my™ 
hiily with what you said. IIo, Iiko you, was ono of tin- original Provosts of I92l~ 
Dacca Hall being his chargn-aud for eight yoars before that ho had been i I'm- 
lessor in the forerunner of this Tlmvorsity, the Dacca College. ilebooame Vio - 
Chaneei or in 1926, a post which he filled with credit to tho University and dist in - 
tion to himself until 2ns rotirpraont from tho Indian Educational Service last voar 
Another and more recent lots is that of tho iato Sir Abdullah Suhrawaniv, a 'mem- 
ber of the Court and an old and close friend of tho University. £ can any wifi out 
fear of contradiction that his sudden and untimely death is a loss not only to b um 
University, not only to tho Muslim common ty ami not onlv to Bnnmil h.Tf j A rl t 
as a whole. We coufd have all wished that ho At been spS % St w hi "£ 
oounsel and ripe expononco in tho difficult and vital years that die ahead i which 
India wi l have to ocoommodate hereo f to vastly changed political conditions, her suc- 
cess in doing so depending enormously on tho wisdom and moderation displayed by 
the leaders of tho various communities. uispmytu tty 

«A0L fr S, ® mh A m 0 ,t tho poaching staff to whoso loss through death or 
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in, the record of any living organism. Tiuning to the brighter side of our corporate 
lifo I feel sure that it must have been a matter for pride and satisfaction to the 
U a nivorsity when a member of its Court— -the Don 1 bio Khan Bahadur Azizul Usque— 
w^s appointed Minister lor Education. Tlio Dacca U aivei sidy may, in fact, af soma 
£u uroteate, attempt to claim , that membership of its Court shall be a ,s im qua now 
for appointmont to the post of Minister for Education for out of the seven Ministers 
■who have held this portfolio since the first Ministry was formed in 1931 no f elver 
than five were members of the Court. I* however* cuter a caveat that these words, of 
name. are not, .available for use in support of any such claim. . , 

I thank you, >Ir. ‘Vaco- Chance liar, for your kmd and emutoous words of welcome 
to me personally and for your appreciative references to the labours of my Govern- 
ment in thpir attempts to devise constructive measures 1 for the betterment" of Bengal. 
AS llis /Majesty’s representative I listened with pleasure and satisfaction to your tri- 
bute .of loyalty and devotion to tlio Throne. From the reports I received of the man- 
ner i,n, which* the Silver Jubilee Celebrations were observed in Dacca, as in other parte 
of Bengal, in which the University participated as far as it was able to in view of 
the fact at the time, it was m recess, there is no doubt that the expressions to which 
you .have giveiq utterance are no mere lip service. J sent to llis Majesty an account 
of how his Jubilee had boon celebrated and all who look pari in those happy rejoicings 
will like to know that in reply 1 hoard that tlio King Emperor was touched and de- 
lighted at the evidence afforded that a dear wish of his had boon achieved and that 
bo was assured of the affection of the Indian branch of the great family of which he 
is tho head. 

I propose now, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to deal very briefly with some of tlio points 
raised in the report which you iiavo just road. Finance is still our stumbling block 
but it is heartening to hoar of a princely donation such as the four lakhs given by 
the late daga Mohan Pal for the purpose of establishing a medical college. There m 
a groat hold of work for doctors among tho rural population of Bengal whose health 
has become, from various causes into which I cannot enter hero, a problem of nation- 
al importance and Government welcomes any means of ameliorating it Whether for 
this purpose wo do not need for well-trained licentiates rather than medical graduates, 
of whom the oxisimg Colleges are already turning out largo numbers may be a moot 
question. 1 can assure you, however, that when the scheme for tho medical college 
reaches Government it will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits. Grateful 
though we must be for donations such as this winch are earmarked for specific pur- 
poses yet what is needed even more if? the provision of endowments placed unreser- 
vedly at the disposal of the University. As you well know, Mr, Vice-Chancellor, tho 
older Universities in England have owned their vitality and their academic and intel- 
lectual independence largely to the fact that they have at various times huoa richly 
endowed with gifts of land and money enabling them to pursue their Ideals in pgace 
and quietness and without interference, Tho Dacca Uni versify is still in the stage when 
li has to depend on Government for tho bulk of the funds necessary lor Its existence 
ami the result Is that every expansion of its activities is dependent upon tho approval 
of tho executive Government and the Legislature for it is they who have to find the 
cost. Apart from the basic un soundness of a position such m this the result has boon 
of laic, that owing to tho depleted condition of Provincial fimmeos the Government of 
Bengal while approving in principle of schemes have been unable to ask the Legisla- 
ture to vote supplies because there has been no available source from which tho 
supplies could ho drawn. Tho result of all this is that tho University is denied free 

f rowth in tho directions In which it feels tho need of expansion thus cramping its 
ody and soul and perhaps jeopardizing Us whole future usefulness. I therefore appeal 
to those who have tho cause of this university at heart and contemplate becoming 
benefactors of it to make their gifts as free from conditions as possible* 

The work that is being done in agricultural research is a typical example of an 
activity that may lead to benefits of tho very highest order to Bengal if It can 
progress without check and tho proposal to establish a Faculty of Agriculture and 
a beginning to open at once a Department of Soil Sciences Is one of deop 
Interest to Government. The matter has boon engaging the dose attention of the 
Ministry for seme time and a decision will bo reached very shortly, I say at oneo 
that I .think a comparatively email University such as this can achieve its purpose 
best by endeavouring to excel iw a few subjects instead of dissipating its energies 
over an unnecessarily wide field and agriculture Is, I think, one of the subjects on 
which it might most appropriately focus its attention. The question also of mi 

.... • •.<«*** wjekttOii. M* .trnan? ■ ,4-n ; 1 tv*. »* hx # . -St,. 
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•will do what I can to sea that it is not delayed in any way. Before I leave the 
question of finance I may say that it will not be possible for any part of the 
Government of India’s grant for Rural Development to be allotted for University 
research work such as Economic surveys. The conditions on which the grant 3s 
placed at the disposal of this Government are such that activities of this Mnd fall 
outside its scope. 

1 am glad to hear that in spite of the economic depression and the difficulty 
which many parents must in consequence experience in finding the money to give 
their children a University education, yet the number of students remains 
steady and I do not regard the reduction in any number of Law students as a bad 
sign— rather the contrary, for in Bengal the Law, I am told, has become an over- 
crowded profession which has little to offer except penury to all save a comparatively 
few outstanding practitioners. It is, moreover, a profession which tends to draw- 
able people away from the country-sido to the towns and what Bengal needs, 
perhaps more than anything else, is a turning back of its bhadhraloh from the towns 
to the villages. Government are about to publish, for criticism and opinion, a some- 
what lengthy memorandum reviewing the position of Education in Bengal and 
outlining a new policy. The underlying idea of the re-orientation of policy 
which is suggested in the No to is to bring a really effective primary educa- 
tion within the grasp of the masses, to intensify middle vernacular education while 
reorganizing its curriculum so as to give it a dofimtely rural and agricultural bias, 
encouraging boys to stay in their villages and to turn their thoughts and ambitions 
towards improved methods of agriculture and standards of living and discouraging 
boys who are judged unfit for it from seeking a High English and University Educa- 
tion. I see great possibilities for Bengal in? an educational reform of this nature hut 
it is no exaggeration to say that tho keystone of the arch of rural regeneration will 
be the provision by tho Universities of highly intelligent educated men and women 
country-minded instead of town-minded. Love of the motherland is deep-seated and 
urgent in the Bengali race and so insistent is it that it has taken for many the per- 
verted form of anarchy in the shape of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Both 
these forms of imagined service to the country are merely destructive and worse 
than negative— a fact now realised by the immense majority of the patriotic sons and 
daughters of Bengal. Thank God, the realization has not come too late and though great 
damage has been done to Bengal that damage is not irreparable. 

Students, do not be deluded into thinking, as so many young people are inclined to 
think, that happiness is to bo got by choosing a career which offers glittering prizes 
whether they be of money or of rank and position and do not for one moment be- 
lieve that it is one wit the less honourable or satisfactory to live a life of usefulness 
and service to a small and, perhaps, seemingly obscure, part of the community. One 
of the truest things ever said was that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
but this is only true if tho giving is done in the true spirit of a gift without any 
thought of recompense. That is what true love is and is what makes true love such 
a tremendously potent force ; if you are true lovers of Bengal, give to her with open 
hands. She needs your love ; she needs your service and I can promise you this, 
that if you give her what she is calling for she will, without your asking or even 
wishing for it, repay you in untold measure in happiness, contentment and, those 
precious gifts, the love, honour and respect of those among whom you live. She 
needs village doctors, she needs village school-masters, she needs cultivated men to 
give the lead to the simple villagers in their sanitation, their methods of agriculture, 
the marketing of their produce and tho establishment of small local industries to 
supply their wants, She needs men of high intellect and education to sit on the 
Boards and plan constructively for tho improvement of the rural areas ; to sit on the 
Union Benches and Courts and see that the justice which is brought to the doors of the 
people is fair and enlightened ; to train, inspire and lead village defence parties who 
will act according to a concerted strategical plan should dacoits venture to attack a 
village ; to take the lead in forming innumerable co-operative societies for a multi- 
tude of purposes which will band the people together in small homogeneous units 
working for the mutual advantage of their members. These are, in the roughest of 
outline, but a few of the ways in which yon can render the truest service to your 
country and in connection with them I commend to your serious attention the 
admirable advice the Vice-Chancellor has just given you on the subject of planning 
your lives, What I have just said is the practical application of a good deal that he 
discoursed upon in general terms, and I would, in all sincerity, ask you, in the heart- 
parching' tho Vice-Chancellor has recommended to you ana in setting yourselves an 
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idoal aad a goal, to consider ■what I have said. Those o£ you who fool that yom 
abilities and leanings are such that yon can best serve your country by ai 

Government service in its many branches, or public life, or one /J ro , 

which can only he practised in big cities will do right to go ahead. Others 
may be who, after reflection, will decide at once that their career is to be one oi 
service in rural areas such as 1 have outlined. There will, however, be many, perhaps 
the majority, who will ho in doubt as to whether to turn to the towns or whether to 
choose a life in which there will be no prospects perhaps of much more than a bare 
livelihood and some of these may decide to try Cor a town career and tin cl they uil 
T o these I would say ct turn your thoughts dolinitoly to the countryside ana projuic 
fni- O l/L TV f linen wlm tW.ldrt t.0 tum to tllO tOWllS 1 V Ollltt 



chakon, Whatever career you may choose, let yoiu lives he guided n>m\ 
the ideal, not of self-seeking but of service to your f el low-mo n and your mothulan t, 


The Madras University Convocation 

„ The following is the text of the adihess delivered by tho fern Aft' TI r&l 
Principal, Madras Christian College lo the graduates admitted to degrees at the Con 
vocation of the Madras University on the 7th. August 1935 

Mr. Chancellor, Graduates of the year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is only becoming to begin by expressing m sense of the honour of! J 
Selected by II. K (ho Chancellor to deliver the Convocation A< f'* 3 ;. J .‘la fs nmiddv 
my jioaoe of mind tho diffident sense of an houotu too 1 & t , , ' a, ( idrus,« hke 
forgotten in a conscumsuuss of, the privilege of bui: ‘{i l 00 n<,»*o 

graduates of Urn year on an occasion winch is a landmui k in .tho i . Y 

student. Mom than thirty-two yours have now slip ped by sm a i st I iacwl a 
of Madras Umversily students. 1 did so m fear and (icin luip. i ■’ Y ( ( j 

effort as a class-focim er. Cut so kindly responsive did lit to Madias b nUent u. v 
my alarm quickly subsided; and from hat day total 1 avo i ev « outt ax. now 
glad that my lot lias boon east amongst he young m'-n of Iwh*. m w hat is loin 
the most enthralling of all oeeupalions-lhat of trawl hC Tog< d 
the exhilaration of tho tmisuro-hiint for ruth m 

whore tho toaelior is often so little ahead of the taught. W<- whon’the exhilaration 
seeking tho foundations of faith and duty. And at those ' , There aro 

faded, wo liavo together put in dogged hard work. I do no W « f 0 f7heni. 
students —so callud-who expect to havo.all the rofleot.m 

But I have always found that thoro w tho other To 

are, in their measure, real comrades in the quest mul when go ng down 

presonoo of even one’ or two of such mates 

is ■& 

College praune to. Is ^'f^neetators aM forget even llis Excellency himself, 

® istj&s s sa 

now backward, now forward, Some of you A w| 4 arec i to hope for. Others of 

. <*«<“> ta ™ a,r 
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under a sense ■ of not having been able, on those grim oxammati on-days, to do justice 
to the hard work you had put m and the powers you Joel conscious of possessing, 
I can well sympathize with you, the disappointed ones, foi it was (u your company 
that I belonged on my own" Graduation Day. Fort tuialely life has oilier kinds of 
examination- tost, and there the voi diets are often very different. But all of yon, 
the' disappointed as well as the olaied, have completed an aolne moment In which you 
do well to take a modest pride. By tight of your attainments you are now graduate 
members of the great University of Madras. Wo do not think her faultless, nor 
would 1 she - wish us to do so. But we knew her worth, and to be robed in her 
insignia is no moan honour, 1 ■ * 

, It is natural for me to look back to-day to my own graduation, and to compare 
tlie ceremonial on that occasion with what we use here fn those days the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh possessed no , hall of her own adequate lor the requirements of 
such an occasion, The, ha! U winch was annually lined for the purpose was impre- 
ssive in notlung; but its lefty and spacious dimensions, suid— possibly owing to an 
instinctive ' sympathy with the plainness of the architectural setting— -plain black 
robes woi e the order of the clay. The only academic Doctor upon whoso person, 
in my undergraduate days, I over saw a red gown was the Professor of Astronomy, 
Whoso communion with the lonely stars had perhaps so emancipated him from the 
herd-instinct that ho could placidly defy local custom. But if in the Edinburgh 
Graduation Ceremony of those days them was little to impress the eye in the mass- 
effect, in the ritual followed there was at one point a greater individual impressive- 
ness, In Madras the magic words which transform the graduaud into the graduate 
are addressed to the whole company of the recepioufs of each particular Degree 
collectively., At Edinburgh ip 1897 each grad mint who crossed the platform had Ins 
Degieo Conferred on him individually, lu succession each had to pause mud kneel 
bare-headed before the Principal of the University, while the latter, holding out a 
velvet oap- an meh or two, above, tho above head, murmured the Jatin formula by 
which the Degree was conferred., 1 do not suggest ,lqv t a moment that, Madras 
should follow suit by requiring par, Chancellor to memorise, say, a Sanskrit .formula 
and pronounce it over each graduaud in turn. Even wore there no other .reason, 
the much greater numbers to be dealt with would rule out any such procedure, .Nor 
1 were there ho, other reason, tho' much greater numbers to bo dealt with 'Would yule 
but any such ; .procedure. Nor is there need for Madras to bo an imitator ’of 
'Edinburgh ; 'for if in 1 oho' respect the uld Edinburgh ritual was more improsslvo, 
'in another respect tho superiority lies with our procedure here. 

No .griutaqdo, -of the .University of Madras has any excuse for not being aware 
,that at, admission to, his, Degree’ he hound himself , by a solemn vow. At Edinburgh, 
on the ' other hand, at least in my day, the vow was subscribed by most graduates 
.with a complete , uneopsoio uspess of -wmit’ they were doing. Each man know that he 
had, to sign his, name / in a- register, of graduates kept in the University Office, but 
very iow indeed were awa that tho first pages of that register there was 
, inscribed a Jong 1 apu -solegia uudp^taMhg, in the Latin longue, and that by inscribing 
their names An the,, body o| tlie ile^thdr^bound volume they wore pledging themselves 
to observe that, vow. We < do l(( things better in Madras. For this vital part ol the 
<a°t of ^graduating > wo- reserve, place; of honour in the programme, and wo clothe it 
in an impressive Titual ft , question’ '* and '< answer. Thereby we do rightful homage, to 
• .the principle which m hrae 1 , Uni versify >,ym forget ~~t;h6 principle that the foremost 
concern of jeducalioitup ,yuth cjharaotpr rathbr than intellect. ( , ,, 

1 ’ Graduates ’df the-ye^iHs dali «‘<iowa dto-mu by statute that I am to exhort you 

, to conduct- ’ 'yourselves > suitably uintoriho . ijwsitfou. to which, by tho Degrees conferred 
\on ; you, yom-have' 5 attuned] 1 k&f other , Topic L may touch upon is optional;;., this 
' subject is obligatory^* Ndw mtjonn -an strict . interpretation l cannot help feeling, this 

■ to; be rather an ‘ invidious reqtaetmbV which places * mo in; something of a dilemma, 

' | or “if I do not comply, I am^flonthigia' tit&tatyi while if I obey tho letter ,of tho ‘law, 

lam committing an impertmeabeU * •Thom. e would not have boon this dilemma if, the 
f Address -had ’come at an earlier stage Ac.' « the- 'proeeedingshrif there . had boon placed 
first tho exhortation and then the solemn promise*^ Bui fern me now To exhort you 

■ to conduct yourselves as* you "haw alreadypprbmised.*te do look^H-fo ,say tho Jttasfc— 
•’hte a- breach- of good form, < -For At .must *vseta ‘>t® toply Mtuiiiau^^SAhibtion on 

plait that yorn gavoi thofeo 1 undertakings - heedlessly* mmfat any, settled , epnftqqnt 
v jpurposm-. of ■» keep! tig them;; ' From exhortation, .then! Is wll? n ^abstain phut, .without 
offence I may invito you to reflect with me on the * implications of the covenant 4 into 
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wtaioh you have this day entered with your ‘alma mater’ when on the strongth of 
pledges given sho publicly acknowledged you as her full-grown sons and daughters. s 
It may bo thought that I am making far too much of a more bit of ceremonial. 
In ono sense 1 hope that is true. Unless tho colleges of this University fall Jar 
below what they ought to be, tho promises which to-day you have made do nothing 
more than put into words, a standard of conduct which, as undergraduates, you 
learn to regard as a self-evident obligation. This is obvious in the case of tho first 
promise— the promiso to conduct yourselves, in daily life and conversation, as 
becomes members Of this University. But is it obvious in tho case of tho second 
promise, regarding devotion to the cause of moitahty and sound learning ? Is it not 
devotion to sound learning that is tho essential difference between a college that has 
a place in the University system and what in Madras wo call ‘Tutorial Colleges . 
Tho latter are "quite useful institutions, and 1 for one have no quarrel with them. 
But, however, useful may bo the purpose which they serve, that purpose Is not 
liberal education. In thorn success in examinations is tho absorbing preoccupation of 
both teacheis and taught On the other hand, m any college that deserves to bo 
recognised by tho University, success in examinations is never the main objective, 
but is regarded, alike by the teachers and by the more responsive students, simply 
ns tho natuiai result of an eagerness of study which has much deeper roots. It has 
long boon a stock accusation against tho Indian uuivpisity system that academic 
degress are valued not as a hall-mark of culture but as a passport to lucrative 
employment— a passport which is becoming time-expired l And 1 believe it to bo 
still true that in most eases tho economic motive plays a major part in the decision 
to face the expense involved in a university course. But what may, quite intelli- 
gibly, .have been the main consideration at tho date of joining college need not con- 
tinue to bo tho predominant motive in the student's mind throughout his under- 
graduate years, , If it docs persist in holding tho. foremost place, the fault does not 
j]o with the student* Far ‘my experience is far from teaching mo that tho Indian 
undergraduate is less responsive than other, under-graduates to the emancipating, 
transforming magic of. a many-sided college life, and to the contagious example of 
teachers with, whom pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness is an abiding passion, 
K you graduates have had tho good fortune to, belong to a college that knows its 
business, to-day is. not the first time that you have Inwardly pledged yourselves to 
‘‘support and promote tho cause of mortality and sound learning,” Disinterested 
.pursuit of tho good and tho true has long ago become a demand which you make 
upon yourselves ; and ihat as many ns possible’ should share the enlightenment with 
which' you are privileged has become, 1 liusfc, a cause dear to your hearts, 

1 Tn corroboration of my hope that this is so will you allow me lo describe a 
treasured memory ? It is of a conversation which I had with a student, many years 
ago. In the most rniself-cohscious way he was telling mo tho story of his school- 
days' and of his passionate struggle to secure an education. One result of the many 
'obstacles ryhiqh ‘ho hnd had to surmount 1 was that ho was much older than the 
’ average undergraduate, in ' fact, when he completed his Fourth Form course he w im 
• already In his 'seventeenth year. It is of his mannor of employing the subsequent 
hdt-weathor Vacation 1 that 1 propose’ to toll flo oieotnfM mo by saying, kb though 
it ‘were tho most natural thing In tho world, ihat ho had spout that vacation m 
giving lectures In his village on sanitation, education, and the evils A£ party spirit ! 
-Very naturally I enquired exactly, what. tins 'meant. Apparently what he did .was to 
take his stand on the pial of the village chop, 1 try, wljmro the older men would .gather 
.of an evening, and-jimior the driving spur 1 of • a- social- enthusiasm tn hold, forth on 
> these; ! subjects both to those 1 who normally assembled’ there audio others from 
' neighbouring' villages whom he had < pomaded , to 'attend. But* why, 1 incredulously 
, asked, should > people eo me to listen to a more schoolboy ?, Well, ho had foreseen 
That aiflioultjft and had prevailed* on a senior 'Mend to bring, as. a, popular; afckaotioh, 
that locally rare and* entrancing thing, , a hamd^harmonltuBi , And, by dus infoc- 
Jipua social oalhas,mamt t otjior men, ,6f, mmov standing, ]ba& joked k.the %od of 
piatory pd . added , dhoif; q^hottaticipS ’to ,lus f! Up also interested, himself in tho 
AarSjm. went' to.tbefrj'iiesmspd Imtka&d Argo# to sen# , their ,ok%ett to, school, 
; and WmetbmoB pvpa pontyMtodb a. few; -annas out, 6£ 4ns slppdor' store,. to ,feott the 
'jommm/ $>* to Mont,, 'yMti enthusidst, f#patifm Spqmcd pvprytkng, ml 
,'f bu f bOmaftination» the ifim tfSo’ had fixo riglit fo s kppr, ^ and hood wan 

, Qio, ' fSM ini ,,Ml|.eriae. , ifi .pcteaM.A ttWF,; ^spihg Up .P^ary 

exa&maxioii; HM settlbd'doW cotttcWttdl^ io the Uidmdrum occupation of managing 
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his own land, to start a pial school The education of the village children being 
13 ms provided for, he proceeded to organize a lovy of two annas from each house- 
hold to pay the subscription for one copy of a local vernacular periodical which 
tins voluntary school-teacher would read aloud to the village soniois of an evening. 
Ho himself then proceeded to give half a dozen lectures in neighbouring villages, 
and made a beginning with a night-school in his own village. And I may add that 
upon every subsequent return to his homo ho resumed this night-school teaching, 
with the ultimate result that this night-school developed into a permanent institution 
and obtained official recognition. 

Graduates, I have shown you a raw schoolboy giving a conspicuous example of 
that devotion to the cause of morality and sound learning to which you are pledged. 
What are you going to do, in your malurer and wiser way, to emulate it ? I invited 
an Indian friend for whoso wise patriotism I have a high regard to offer me some 
suggestion as to what I should talk of in this Convocation Address, At once he 
begged me to urge upon such graduates as are economically independent to go back 
to their villages and spend their lives there in the uplift of the rural 
community. I pass on this message for your serious consideration. It is not possible 
for one so ignorant of village life "as I am to develop that theme, or even to estimate 
how much self-sacrifice such a life-programme would entail But, remembering that 
India consists mainly of villages, I can conceive of nothing more noble, and for a true 
son or daughter of a University nothing more appropriate, than a life spent in com- 
bating the ignorance and other social ills that hold the villages of India in thrall 
, From the second of the promises that were given this day I pass on now to the 
third— the comprehensive promise (which receives a more specific elaboration in the 
vow which follows it, attached to the professional degrees) to a uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. That is far too many-sided a 

a ) to be more than touched on, even if I confine myself to the simpler part of 
e upholding of social order. Even there I must select, and if you will permit, 
I will lead up to the single aspect which I wish to speak of by once again drawing 
upon old recollections of what students have told me. The incident I am going to 
relate is almost too trivial to tell of— as it were, a mere straw showing how, m a 
certain quarter, the wind was blowing. But if only the breath of wind that was 
blowing there could become a steady breeze everywhere, it would be a happy day 
for the social order. That is why the trivial incident seems worth tho telling. 

The central figure of my little story is once again a student in vacation. I think 
he was at the^ time a failed Intermediate, although happily only temporarily so. 
Desire for a wider knowledge of his native land had stalled him off upon a tour, 
mostly on foot, through districts unknown to him. One evening he found himself 
m an area that had been declared plague infected and whore plague -passport regula- 
tions were in force. lie had no passport. Authority stepped in, and ordered hinx to 
a plague-hut. There he was to pass the night, along with five other wayfaiors who 
were strangers to him. That is Aet I of the trivial little drama. Act II is an offer 
to tho little party, in lelurn for a small douceur t of a chance of slipping away and 
going where they would. Act III is our failed Intermediate expounding to his com- 
rades in discomfort the social wisdom of tiio plague-regulations and successfully 
persuading them to decline the proffered opportunity of escape. 

That is my insignificant little tale, but now please let your sympathetic imagina- 
tion play, along with mine, upon its pettiness. What is it we now see V We see 
social order struggling to cope with and minimise tho curse of plague, We see some 
one who ought to havo known bettor offering to lielp to frustrate its wise endeavour 
out of desire for selfish gain. We see the treachery foiled because one^ of the humble 
wayfarers was a friend of social order. And that friond of tho social order was a 
University man ; and ho was so effectively its friend because at College he had 
learned a broader, more intelligent vision than his fellow wayfarers. 

Now enlarge that snapshot. Magnify that miniature till it becomes as big as the 
world. Everywhere we see social order, of ono type or of another, holding down as 
best it can the evils to which, but for its presence, mankind would be a prey. And 
everywhere, alas l wo see its endeavour hampered by the selfishness of those who 
think first of personal gain. Nowhere in tho wide world, I fear, is corruption wholly 
absent, though its degroo and form may vary. It is the very antithesis and negation 
of social order, and yet in some measure and manner it is a universal menace. May 
we hope that everywhere in tho world University men and women are its sworn 
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enemies ? To whom, if not to us graduates, shall universal society look for help m the 
excision of this cancerous growth ? Wo are not solitary champions but ^ members oi 
a great brotherhood. In our novitiate as College students wo unsel f -consci onsi y learn- 
ed to count scrupulous honesty and honour as quite indispensable virtues, to trust 
one another to be straight and true, and to be shocked if ever the exception was 
found to be mistaken. Then to each of us there comes the tune, as it has come 
to you to-day, when we pass out of our novitiate and, by vows consciously taken to 
maintain ever the same high standard, wo become members of a order of pledged 
servants of the ideal. May not society everywhere look to us to heal it ot the canker 
of corrupt practices ^ The cure will not be easy. It is a cause that calls fox mat tyi s. 
But if the Universities of the world can send out, year by year, a band of graduates 
who have reached the sober decision that whenever the choice may bo presented 
between scrupulous honour and worldly success, they will always prefer honour, the 

battle ■will bo won. , , , , , 

Graduates of the year, it is in a momentous hour that # you have completed your 
novitiate a time fraught with issues momentous fox India and momentous foi the 
world This India that we love is about to entei upon a constitutional experiment, 
the precise issues of which no man can foresee. The one thing that is certain is that 
more than ever before she will need to find m hex* citizens qualities of the kind ^ which 
it is the function of the Universities to foster and develop. She will need as citizens 
men and women who have learned to think for tJiemsolves and to act as they think, 
and whose -judgments have well-informed and sympathetic wisdom that comes of 
wide and wisely chosen reading. She will need those who can nut country before 
community or party, and who, even when feelings are running high, can seek a chari- 
table and sympathetic understanding of views with which they disagree, bho will 
need those who will speak the truth only In lovo, will speak . nothing but the truth. 
Where, if not to her UnivoisiUes, shall she look for such citizens/ 

For the world at large also the hour is fraught with issues of the first moment. 
Developments are afoot in tho West which call rudely into question ideals that wo 
had fondly regarded as among tho finest achievements of the human spirit. _ Irntood, 
there are those who believe that to-day we stand “at one of the great tut mug-points 
in human history, comparable in significance to that m which the Middle Ages gave 
birth to the modem world.” Democracy is under challenge, not only in its sadly im- 
perfect realisations but in its very aims and principles. Apprehensively wo watch 
the development of tho totalitarian state m its various forms— m Soviet Russia, m 
National Socialist Germany, and m Italian Fascism which for the Sake of economic 
efficiency, throws democracy overboard, and so doos with the wi hug consent of the 
masses “That tlio people”, says Professor Macmuvry, “should abdicate all their political 
l-inhts and with them all that gives meaning to human life, in tlio inteiests of a successful 
functioning of the existing social maohinuiy simply could not have occurred to any 
European of tho nineteenth century.” That wo of the twentieth ooutury should have 
seen it happen before our eyes is a fact of the utmost significance, summoning^ us to 
a revision of all our social ideas. Mere conservatism will not do. And surely, m the 
effort to work out a bettor organisation and embodiment for those ideals of freedom 
of which democracy has been the custodian, none can bo bettor fitted to take a part 
than those who, like you grad nates, .have breathed the free air of the Dniversiiics, 
and have learned that thero arc regions of the spirit where dictation by tho totality 
rian state would bo an impious usurpation oi sacred rights. 
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more man an u^iuu^wu mw* 
should, through the, medium of its 

ITdcnltiiral Degree of Leeds and the Metaling Degree of nhdM l \\ J, , ti 1 
fl^mdd wo not make tho host of our opportunthoH in a like irmrmor i In Bomba} m d 
Poona there aro^groups 3 of colleges. Fiohcoltec has probably one or wo m|W o b 
i n-n^imo- ability but no colleges can possibly have such men jenohmg all nubji.cls. 
Would! ^ it not bo as well if oach place applied itself particularly 1o nno or l*o 
branches of study, and each collogo in each place throw open its Iwh.uieh to .sUtdm U 
Kl colleges V Post-graduates, both in India and Europe, do as « n ailer of fact, go 
tn lint University where there aro the best facilities regardless of their undmgutdu- 
ate aUesianoe. In this way a particular University or group of colleges in mi» place 
would become a contro for tho study of one particular branch of learning and tho 
best use would be mado of such first rate material as wo have. 

You will see that I take a high viow of tho duties and responsibilities of a JTni- 
TOrsitv I should regard it as a groat misfortune should it become ramuly an ni.di- 
tution for the production of B. A s. The true obioct, of a University w not success 
in the passing of examinations, but the encouragement of /loop study in some subject 
for the attainment of real knowlodgo and consequent training of the mmd. 

This brings me to tho great difference between secondary and University educa- 
tion It must nover bo forgoiton that tho former deals with tho teaching of adeleii- 
cents, and tho adolescent mind has peculiarities whioh call for special raettiods. Let 
me quote from the Lectures and Essays of Professor J. B. heoloy : - 

“It will be admitted that teaching boys is very different from teaching man. If wo 
inquire in what the difference consists, wo find that the hoy requires to be constantly 
supplied with motives for working wlulo tho men brings those with him. On the 
otler hand, the man aeods abovo all things loarnod and profound instruction, which w 
Cs necessary for the half-formod mind of tho boy. It is by no moans noowsary 
that the masters of a school should bo deeply loarnod. If they have tact, firmness 
and lively way of teaching, with competent Knowledge, they will do all that can bo 
done in a school. Modorato learning will be sufficient to command the respect and 
stimulate the minds of boys. The qualifications most important to a lecture are quite 
different Tho liveliness and attractiveness whioh interest boys are not required, to 
the same extant, in teaching young men. Manner is hero much loss important, and 
matter much, more. The lecturer deals with a riper stage of intellect. In order to be 
a useful guide to the cleverest young men at their most impressionable age, he ' f 
before all things, ho a man of power and loarmng, la short, the suooess;of a school- 
master depends mainly upon ms fores of character, the sucoess of a college lecturer 
mainly upon his force ana ripeness of intellect.” 
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And ho goes on to say : “Evan if University teachers dovoto themselves absolutely 
to tho work of Education, they will find that the way to uiflnoncG tlu sliulonts nioM 
powerfully is by becoming as loarned as possible. 5 ’ 

1 wilTread one last quotation on the subject oi examinations : — 
a T fully recognize the use of a system of rigorous examination and the advantage 
of sifting "the men to some extent, and arranging them with some mfoienoo to meat. 
But I do earnestly maintain that when tins ''examining and placing are made tho prin- 
cipal thing, when tho tripos is made the heait of tho whole system, the great cen- 
tral pump” which propels the life-blood through all tho arteries of the University, 
the system becomes mischievous and lowers the whole tone of education. 35 

1 am aware that examinations are a necessary ovii, but they should be kept in tho 
secondary and subsidiary place which is proper to them. By this 1 do not mean to 
infer that tho standard of University Examinations should bo loweied. Ft is my im- 
pression that tins has already boon done m the ease of this Umveisity and is one 
of tho corollaries of a system whereby examinations play too impoiiant a role, and 
scholarship ami learning clo not receive tho respect due to them. 1 should, therefore, 
say to the Umveisity authorities: “Baise the standard of your Degree examinations, 
make your decree a hallmark ol learning and scholarship, not rneiely a eoitifioato 
that a young man or young woman has read a specified number of textbooks. 

I would also say to tho University authorities that their proper sphere is the im- 
provement of the University in all its phases,— culture, learning, scholarship. # Tins is 
a splendid and a heavy task, and 1 would ask you to concentrate ymir energies and 
resources thereon. Do not be inveigled into wasting time on sidelines. k r ou have not 
the time or money, nor is it your function, to examine and givo diplomas for minor 
subjects, which do not really eorao within tho sphere of a ilmvorsdy. Where educa- 
tion is an activity of Go vein moat I would ask you ior your co-operation. 


As regards Secondary Education., your function is to form a suitable syllabus for 
your Entrance Examination. This automatically mil nonces the work of tho Matricula- 
tion class in each Secondary School. There, however, your influence should cease, 

1 would no further and impress on you tint in forming your Matriculation syllabus 
you should woik in olotfo and friendly co-operation with those who control Secondary 
Education, namely, the Educational department, so that your examinations will Iw 
co-ordinated, not' only to serve your particular purpose, but to fit m harmoniously with 
the Secondary School course as a whole, and the latter should bo so adjusted as to 
moot the needs of the average boy about to outer life irrespective of whether ho 
enters a co 11cm or not, and it is the majority which will wot. These aims may appear, 
at first sight, h> conflict In reality and in practice they do not conflict, and I think 
that a curriculum can be devised which will enable the oidtnary Secondary School 
reasonably to satisfy both. . , . , . .. . .. . n r n 1T . 

NqxL Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to draw! attention to the influence of the Uni- 

versity in a direction which ts riot often considered. i refer to its influence on un- 
employment, Although the University ceases to have any direct commotion with its 
graduates and those who fad to become graduate!, once they go down, it cannot bo 

indifferent to their subsequent careens. An unfortunate hut most noticeable feature of 

present conditions is the number of unemployed H. A.s. The groat bulk of those took thoir 
degrees with some idea that it would be easy thereafter to enter Government service. 
In tho past, when B. A.s wore few, this was a reasonable hope. At the present day 
only a minute poroeiifage can be so employed. As for industry, employers would in 
most cases prefer men with practical training. In tho West, a tew graduates are 
required in industries, not fur their degrees, but for the wider mental outlook 
possessed by a cultivated mind. Tho value of such men should bo brought to the 
notice of business magnates. Bvou so, onty comparatively few mon will bo absorbed 
in this way, and a laigo number of graduates will remain, without occupation. 

I monliou those facts to show tl.o waste involved in turning out those unemployed. 
The parent who puts in all his savings into his son’s education, wastes lus money, tho 
University wastos its energy and resources in teaching thorn, and Government 
wastes its grants. As you know, tho man who has takon a Univortily course in this 
country is usually unwilling to taka up any but elonual work. , Even ISaoholora ol 
Agriciilluro more often than not turn away from agriculture. It is obvious too that 
when a B. A. is compelled by necessity to andsrbtko work that is done equally well 
by those with no University training, tho turns and aonoy spent on that teaming 
have been wasted. Thus tho private money which might have boon used for appren- 
ticing a boy to a trade or starting him in agriculture, and tho University and public 

5 & 
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funds which might have been used to hotter advantage aro spent in a way which 

increases unemployment . , 

Tlio plain fact is that it is waste of money to givo 'University education to boys 
equipped with less intellectual ability tli.au will ensure a roasouab o chance of em- 
ployment in an ooouption demanding a graduate s training. Lei me thoruioro appeal to 
you to keep the standard of your entrance high. It is a hard tlimg to ask an insti- 
tution to do anything which will reduce the numbers of its entrants, but the needs 
ol the present ‘day cry out for a remedy for this kind of unemployment. 

■Whilst on the subject of unemployment, lei mo say how ( glad I am that the 
equipping of the University Department of Chemical Technology is almost complete, 
that teaching work is now in progress, and that a start will soon bo made with the 
prosecution of technical research. As a result, Bombay now has one ot the best 
Departments ol Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in the Last, 

The Univeisity, and, I may add, my Government, have done our united best to 
make this Department a success, Tlio need of it in our City cannot bo questioned. 
Many of our brilliant students, wlio could have boon of^ tlio greatest help m the 
development of our staple industry, have been unable to obtain tlio necessary training 
owing to the expenses of proceeding abroad. Our new Dopaiimont has changed all 
that, since the tution foe will bo well within the reach of the majority. 

There is one element, however, which is essential for our success. Wo must have 
the cordial co-operation and support of the public and the business # interests. Good 
wishes will not suffice : practical help alone will avail. The University is starting in 
a small way with but two branches of Chemical Technology and with facilities for 
only 20 students per term. !n fi wo #or ton years’ time, when sufficient ex- 
perience lias boon gained, tho new Department must be moved, and must form the 
nucleus of an all-embracing and extensive Technological College. To do this, large 
funds aro essential Tho public have so far boon generous, for m the short period during 
which the Departmoni lias been working, donation to the amount of over Bs* 5 lakhs 
have been received. But much greater sums arcs required before tho University will 
be in a position to build a Coilogo of Technology with many Departments, worthy of 
the City of Bombay. 

May r, then, appeal to tho public who are interested in the industrial development 
of t!i is Presidency, and to tho millownorw, to givo generous financial support to the 
University. Such help will bring its own reward, for under the present system of 
industrial competition high tariffs cannot shield an inefficient industry. If the mill- 
owners will hut aid tho University, they will have at their disposal for their higher 
technical posts a supply of highly trained Indian graduates whoso presence in the 
mills cannot but lead to more efficient working. They will be helping a Department 
which exists to help them, to which they can even now bring their problems witb 
tho assurance that high technical skill is at their disposal for tho solution of their 
difficulties, 

In conclusion, I should like to say how glad I am to have had this opportunity 
of addressing you. If I have dealt chiefly with tho problems which aro the lespon- 
billty of tho authorities, t do not forget t hah many of you have still sometime at 

the ‘University ahead of yon, and that others of you aro now graduates at the outset 

of your careers, To tho former l would say : ‘Make the most of your time. Work 
hard. Think out your various problems ami ’ try and reach tho truth. There is an 
enormous field oi study before you. Make sure that what you know, you know 
thoroughly and exactly. 

To the graduates I would wish all success in tho battle of life which lies ahead 
of yon. Ton aro entering upon it at a time of vital importance to your country, 
when groat ami far-reaching changes are impending. Bee to it that your gifts of 
extra knowledge and learning are used to the best advantage, not only for your own 
good, bat, above all, for the good of that great India whom it is our ambition and 

duty to servo. To yon, young ladies and young men, C would express my sincere 

hope that you may all, in tho near future, secure happy and useful occupation. 



The Kashi Vidyapi tli Convocation 

Tfie 7th, Samavarfcm Samskar (Convocation) of tho Kashi Yidpapitha was hold on 
the 14th, August 1935 in the Kashi Yidyapiiha buildings. Tho function began by tho 
hoisting of tho national ilag and prayer. Mr. Birbal Singh , Registrar, presented _ the 
Snataks (graduates) to Di. Bhagavau Das, tho Kutapah^ m Kashi Vidyapitha, 
who conferred tho degrees. Mi. Sri Pralam , vice-principal, read a loti or 
of ^ Baba Rajondra Prasad, Congress Piosidcnt, who owing to some pressing 
business, was not able to attend the function, but wished success. Messsagos from 
Mrs. Uma Nehru, Mr. Mohan Lai Saksoiu and tho Vice-Chancellor of the Gujarat 
Vidyapitha were lead. 

After this Achaiya Zakir llmsam tiaheb of .lamia M dlia, Delhi, read his con- 
vocation address in Urdu which runs thus: 'I hesitated in accepting your kind invi- 
tation to address this convocation, for 1 si nun el v felt it was a distinction I <U(1 not 
deservo. Hut I accept it as a gesture of good will and approval for tho work my 
colieaguos arc doing at the Jamia Millia in the face of great odds.’ 

Dr. Zakir Hussain then proceeded to show how nothing sboifc of a truly nation- 
al system of education could ensure the healthy growth and pi ogress of # Indian people, 
lie regarded it as essential both sociologically 'and educationally To him society was 
the primary entity and tho individual was secondary. 'Education 1 , he said, /is the 
deliberate and pin posive effort of a Social group to transfer to its new generation the 
culture of its past, thereby ensuring continuity of social life and enabling' It to make 
necessary adaptation in a changing environment. National education is to tho^ nation 
what memory and intelligence are to tho individual. Without national education the 
nation cannot last and the individual is unthinkable with nation the whole of which he is 
a park’ Ifo then discussed the nature of tho educational process and characterized it as 
'the revivification in a new mind of tho mental energies latent in goods of culture. 
And since mind can best assimilate tho cultural values of things to which it bears 
some peculiar affinity, the cultural goods of tho group to which tho individual be- 
longs are tho best instruments of Ins education. 

In tho light of this general principles, Dr. Zakir Ilossain referred to many im- 
portant problems of national education to which bo invited tho serious thought of 
Indian educationalists. He advocated educational autonomy for all geographic a! or 
religious groups, constituting Indian polity as tho demands not only of sound politics 
but also of sound education. He specifically mentioned of Muslim education and said : 
'There is a typo of ex.tr vine Indian nal iomdLsfs who insists on every one giving up 
his religion before ho is entitled to rank ns a true son of India. There should he no 
such condition precedent to true nationalism. Patriotism, can be a pari of one’s loyalty 
to one’s faith and need not be a betrayal and infidelity.’ The Indian Musulmans are 
behind none,’ said he, ‘in their love for "country. They are proud of being # a compo- 
nent pari of tho great Indian people but they insist that they should remain^ a cons- 
cious part. I welcome this insistence not only as a Muslim but also as an Indian/ 

Addressing tho graduates on whom tho degrees wore conferred, ho said ‘To those 
of you who may choose careers that will bring you wealth and distinction i have 
just one word to say tho road to success no oil not be one over cherished ideals tram- 
plod under foot and dear obligation neglected. Oa tho basis of narrow Bolf-inlorust 
blind to tho service of tho whole of which one is a part, no personal development is 
possible which may rank above the animal/ 

Addressing those who would devote themselves to national work, ho said: ‘friends, 
you are going out into an unfortunate laud, the laud of political dependence, of in- 
tellectual slavery, of social injustice, of inhuman customs, the land of tyranny of 
priests, of the hatred of caste towards caste and creed towards creed, tho land of 
illiteracy, of preventable disease and avoidable death, of unspeakable poverty and 
indescribable misery. Tho extreme desperation of tho situation may cause to believe 
that its need can he met only by wholesale destruction. Many a young man think 
like this. But 1 am afraid destruction will not make our task easier. For destruction 
is already there in a great measure. Diseases and disabilities wo have many; but 
hardly any that we can remove by working ourselves up to a frenzy and ending a 
short lived effort. Wo are called upon not to destroy but to build. The situation does 
not demand of a torrent of boiling blood* but a steady stream ol sweat from our 
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toilsome) brows. Oux Cut uro shall be IVgnl in the vimi efeniiims udfaqe <>ftho peasant, 
tho smoky shed of tho woikshoj ► and under (ho ihuUM hut of <mr Milano school. 
HE yon will take up tho work ol rogonoialmg ymr people, he continued, n winner 
that it requires patient toil, thankless and untiring at times, poor m immediate 1*0- 
tmn but noli in tho promise oE ultimate li.uvesB You emmet take up tho task it 
you aio in hasto ; It inquires thoroughness. You einuiot hope to hmp elioclivoiy in. it 
il you woik hy fits arid starts, ft requires steady olToris. You had lielter keep away 
front it il failure engenders disappointment in you and disappointment and despair. 
FaiUnos there will bo many and frequent Only they shall venture to work 
hero who can turn ovoiy failure into stimulus for renewed eiferf \ou_ eamiot 
tako up this work with the spirit of negation and dndrimt orkmg in 
For this will render you intelleetuully bankrupt and morally too simile 
for the mighty efforh Moral qualities of the first order are e^entm il you 
would undortako this responsibility, if you got io-da\ and now a divuin gift of tin) 
most perfect institution, ol political and cultural life it “would be u -ele.m. J hoy will 
sink down to tho level of our moral height and become imroenqi sizable, A people 
can keep its worth and its institution only on the level on which it can create them 
by itself. It is iurthnr essential (hat the youth of the country should g*o-opom to in 
this mighty olTori for a considerable length of time Ms (his oo-operalion possih jo i 
asked Dr. ‘Hussain, and said l Ono voijuiios to be great to say mi to the question 
in an India of Hindu milk and Muslim water, in an India of I hah mans and > untouch- 
ables, in a sub-continent which houses the most diyeigent radical eharaetepislurq tho 
most contradictory cultural currents, tho most sanguine struggles of eonMeimg ideals. 
But 1 have optimism enough to say so, because I am sustained by the bend that 
India’s mission in history its the evolution of a distinct t.vpo of humanity combining 
and harmonizing in itself the vetoes of the diverse types which history has produced, 
a type that might; work out a better sehoimy of civilized existence. If you are also 
sustained by that belief you will bo ready to give .and remove co-operation. But when 
doubt comes over you mid fatigue then look to the picture of a politically and spiritu- 
ally free and great Tudia which you should carry in your bread. Book to this picture 
it would strengthen you and if you still see round you tho mean and tho ignoble, 
the faithless and tho unbelieving, the self-seeker and the earenrmongor, cunning and 
brutality, slavery and eonteutodnoss with slavery then know that tho task is not yofc 
over and the work must go on.’ 

Dr, Bhutjavmi D/e*r, thanking Pandit Malaviya, said that through his ntihirvad our 
end would be achieved. Next, ho thanked tho speaker for Ids very excellent and in- 
valuable speech and said; Mi is our duty to do something and find out a way bo that 
wo may bo united. We should not only son the differentia but have an eye on the 
goui a as well, otherwise everything will’bo spoiled.’ Ho should bo made to act up to 
his advice upbringing about unity 4 and reforming our national education, 

The function thou terminated. 


The Mysore University Convocation 

Tho following in tho text of tho Convocation Address delivered by Mr, Ok Y, 
( 'Jhintamani , Chief Editor, “The Loader”, Allahabad at tho Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore hold on tho 9th, October 1935 

Your Highness, Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Members of the University of Mysore, 

If is a great privilege for uao to bo called upon to address this august assemblage, 
I owe the honour to the friendly partiality of Hir Mirssa Ismail, from, whom I have 
received many .kindness since wo formed each other’s acquaintance at tho first Hound 
Table Conference in London nearly live years ago. I received the call last year but 
had to disappoint myself owing to ill-health, I esteem it a good fortune tliai the 
invitation lias boon renewed this year, 

'Your Highness, my first knowledge of Mysore came from tho rich and unique 
tribute paid to your illustrious father by tho Indian National Congress iu 1894, when 
His late, Highness died very young at Calcutta to tho sorrow of all who admired 
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him as man and ruler. For the first and (until now) only time that great organisa- 
tion recorded “its deep souse of the loss winch has boon sustained m the death oi 
a ruling prmco “not only by tho State over which ho ruled with such wisdom, 
ability and beneficence but also by all tho Indian people, to whom his constitutional 
icigu was at once a vindication of their political capacity, an example for tnoir 
active emulation, and an earnest of their future political liberties”. This was said ot 
Your Highness’s father, the parent of the great Representative Assembly . of Mysore, 

1 lie first’ of its kind in the whole of India. Building upon the foundation thus well 
and truly laid, Your Highness’s illustrious brother has since given this great State a 
Legislative Council with an elected majority and well-defined functions and, recog- 
nizing tint education is the indispensable condition of Hie success of i eprcsenlati vo 
institutions, ho has endow od tho {State with this Umvoi sity— again, the lust or us 
kind m any Indian Rato, and the first teaching and leshlentmi university establiHiiea 
anywhere in India. Education in all its branches and of all classes has been the anxious 
concern of His Highness’s Government, as I have seen from the voluminous and 
j nst motive literature kindly placed at my disposal by the authorities of this University. 
And if I may venture to add to this, tho keenness of Ills Highness and his Govern- 
ment For industrial development and for all-round national advancement may well be 
the envy of Indians residing outside IBs Highness's State. , , 

Swaiaiya is the piesent national demand of India. In one and a very important 
sense tho people of every Indian State have Swaraj y a, although, unfortunately, not in tho 
full sense of Lincoln's histone phiaso “government of the people, for ihc people, mj im 
peopled But m His Highness’s territory, there definitely, ropi eseni at ivo government 
from tho village to tho central government of tho Stale, and tho unmistakable tendency 
of tho evolution of institutions lias uniformly boon in the direction of t progress. Hero is 
combined administrative efliciency of the bui oaucratic system of British India with all 
the pride and all the advantage of Government by a ruler who is for tho people and 
of (he people, who thinks their thoughts and shares their feelings, their joys ana 
sorrows ; whoso traditions are rooted in tho native soil of the State as theirs are ; 
who is net a transient being with a limited and temporary interest in the peoplo 
arid their problems but one who has inherited a permanent, living interest in them 
from Jus fathers and is concerned to hand over the heritage to Jus sons m 
untarnished splendour, There is a “soul” in Indian States which we miss m our 
drab British India. J am very much awaro of tho many grievances of Ho people 
of Indian States in general, and very much wish for a more or less radical change 
oi system in order to give tho people a definite share in their own government ; 
but T always have boon, and hope shall always be, for tho preservation, of tho Blares 
under their ruling princes, who are tho living emblem of India’s past glory; and may 
yet prove to bo a potent agency in tho transformation of tho dcstmifios oi this 
groat land. And, though l may differ, much to my regief, from your (list ngmshod 
Dowan on much in tho now Government of India Act, wo are hot h^ gratified by mo 
prospect of all-India federation, which will bring the Rates and British ^ India into 
joint counsol over common problems. My study of the now constitution does not 
induce an excess of optimism in my mind* but now that it is a settled fact I shall, 
with Sir Mirza Ismail, hope for tho host and shall bo happy if actual events should 
prove at least a fraction of my pessimism to ho excessive, if not unfounded. Mysore 
has boon the brooding ground of statesmen. Beginning with tho celebrated 1 urnaiya* 
never forgetting Dowan Kangacharlu and Bir Soshadri Aivar, nor omitting Mr. V. 1 . 
Madhava liao and Bir Viswosvaraya (the Dowan during whoso regime this University 
was founded), and coming down to tho present day of Bir Mirza Ismail, this Rato 
of Mysore has demonstrated to tho world, not only by its objective achiovoments 
hid iri the persons, first of its illustrious Maharajas and next of its ministers, that 
India is still rich in constructive political talent and deserves a higher destiny than 
to remain a dependency. As a humble publicist who has boon in the political hie 
of British India for 37 years, I salute His Highness the Maharaja as tho honoured 
head of such a State and pray that my fortunate countrymen of Mysore may Jong 
enjoy tho good fortune ol looking up to him as tho guardian angel of their most 
cherished interests. Authorities on ancient Indian polity have informed us, m the 
result of their profound studies, that the old sentiment was that ruler entrenched 
behind the impregnable fortress of his people’s love m unoonquorablo, and that it 
was tho root principle of that polity that tt ovory function of the State had to bo 
conditioned by and to bo subordinated to tho need to preserve both society and the 
Stated’ May these ideas constantly guide every ruler of an Indian State, as m 
this great State I 
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Your Highness, I first visited this Stato 27 years ago. # I was then fho assistant 
secretary of the Industrial Oonfeioneo # and came here with the special object of 
studying your Basara Industrial Exhibition. I utilized tho occasion to see your 
Technical' Institute too, and to witness, thanks to the courtesy of your then Do wan, my 
lamented and distinguished friend Mr V. P. Madhava Rao, one of the Durbars and a 
sitting of your representative Assembly. 1 saw too a few of u your institutions 

situated at * Bangalore. His Highness’s great palace was still incomplete while 
the Indian Institute of Science was represented only by walls three ^ or 
four foot high from the ground. Fn pressing me to pay the present visit, Sir Mini a 
Ismail told mo of the immense strides that tho City and State of Mysore have since 
made in every direction. I expect, before I shall have retraced 4 my steps to 
Allahabad, to find ocular demonstrations of tho vast progress recorded in Bio official 
publications of fho State. Among your many institutions established and functioning 
for the well-being and advancement of tho loyal subjects of Mysore a very high, if 
not the foremost place, must certainly bo given to this University. Education is 
both the means to an end and an end in itself. In a resiricled sense, education by 
itself will not achieve o very thing ; but without it nothing can ho accomplished 
Sydney Smith said . w Tho doctor will not tell you that you will bo all right 
when the bdo has been removed ; but he will tell you that you cannot bo all right 

unless it is removed. Similarly, man may not ' obtain all the good he wants 

merely by reason of spending a few years at school and college and in tho 

university, * but ho can usefully attempt nothing worth mentioning unless his 
ignorance is removed by education. II is Highness tho Maharaja has been a 
life-long believer in education and has consistently striven to give its benefits 
to a large and increasing number of his subjects. It was with pride and 
almost envy that I studied tho last donemicial report on education in this Hi ate. 
Eager* as successive Governments of His Highness have been to secure a wide diffu- 
sion of elementary education among all classes and both sexes, assiduous as their 
efforts have been* to devise a sound system of secondary education as the foundation 
both of university and technical education, they have, under His Highness’s sogis, 
been at tho same time equally mindful of tho necessity of tho two latter. Ft is to 
this statesmanlike} view of tho problem that your people owe the existence^ side by 
side of diversified as well as of the ingest academic education. British Indian pro- 
vinces as well as sister-states may with advantage emulate the high example set by 
Mysore in this as in other respects. 

Having decided to establish this University, the Government and their advisors 
had no difficulty in making up their minds in ’ favour of a modern teaching and resi- 
dential institution as being in every way superior to the older typo of federal or exa- 
mining university. Mysore did not wait for tho monumental report of the Sadler 
Commission to instruct it. A subject winch lias not yet wholly ceased 
to bo controversial m British India, Mysore solved almost without the outside 
world knowing about tho discussions hero. The example of Mysore was soon 
followed by Benares and Aligarh, Dacca ami Lucknow, and it was my privilege as 
the first Minister of Education in the United Provinces, to carry through the 
legislature, under the enthusiastic guidance of Sir Hareourl Butler, Bills to separate 
high school and intermediate oducatiou from tho university to reconstruct Allahabad 
University on tho basis of a teaching and residential institution. I am confronted 
to know that at least ni Mysore, which has worked the new system for a longer 
period than any other Indian university, there is no regret and no misgiving and 
there is no wistful Hooking backwards” on an examining board as a better type of 
university, The results as they are embodied in reports, have fully justified Mysore’s 
wisdom and foresight. 

I cannot presume to arrogate to myself tho rolo of a critic but may yet venture 
with Your Highness’s permission, to submit five suggestions for tho consideration of 
tho competent authority. 

(1) Tho place of religion in education has engaged tho best thought of the wisest 
men in two continents for generations and yet remains, I fear, an unsolved problem. 

I have to confess that at one time, and for long, I was a convinced advocate of 
secular education and the avoidance of religions instruction in public schools and 
colleges, I tenaciously held to tho view that the homo is tho legitimate place for 
religious instruction. But as indifference reigns -supremo in tho Indian homo, the 
remit has < been the upbringing of the youth of India in a non-religious atmosphere 
with 1 consequences by no means to their or the country’s good, I am as far as ever „ 
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I was from any idea of educational institutions being converted into centres of secta- 
rian strife or theological contention : that would indeed be a disaster of the first 
magnitude ; hut the conviction has been strengthening in me that this can be avoided 
and yet, instruction in the broad principles of religion— the most important of which 
are, I believe, common to all religious systems— can bo imparted to the great 
advantage of the individual as well as the nation. Nowhere in India is theio a head 
of state more inspired by religious faith, and nowhere is there a broader toleration 
among people than in this favoured State — the State chosen by the great Sankara as 
the centre of the greatest of Ins pithas (of course I refer to Snngori)— and it appears 
to mo therefore, that an acceptable and advantageous solution of the problem of 
religious instruction in educational institutions can be attempted here with greater 
prospect of success than almost anywhere else. 

(2) Addressing the convocation of the University of Madras in 1887, Raja Sir I. 

Madhava Rao, a statesman who with Sir Salar dung raised the stature of India in 
the estimation of the world, held up the ideal “everything of something, and some- 
thing of everything’ 3 . This ideal combination, always difficult, of a generic knowledge 
of all sub] ects with specialized knowledge of one subject is becoming increasingly 
difficult, if indeed not impossible, due to the great advance of knowledge as well as to the 
extent to which specialization lias been carried Bat this does not justify, even if it 
may explain, the opposite extreme of enabling a young man to qualify for a degree 
in a state of complete ignorance of things fundamental. I understand and to a great 
degree appreciate the lattor-day tendency of educational thought to allow students 
the widest option in the selection of subjects. Rut this must be subject to a 

necessary reservation. It ought not to be made possible for any one to go through 
the whole of his school and col logo and university education, without having to study, 
say Ids mother-tongue or the classic language in which are enshrined the treasures 
of his ancient lore, spiritual as well as secular, or the elements of the history and 

geography of his and other countries, or the rudiments of science. How to draw a 

curriculum or syllabus which will not be open to this grave objection and will at 

the same time 'not overburden the student, while it will also pay due heed to the 
nourishment of the soul and the strengthening of the body, is a most important 
problem which educational authorities have not yet been able to solve but to which 
they have got to address themselves with unremitting attention. 

(3) I would earnestly urge the claims of the Ayurvedic and Unani system of 
medicine for State patronage and for recognition by the University. Fortunately, the 
faith of people is still great in both of Iheso indigenous systems, while medical relief 
can bo extended to our rural millions more easily and at less cost to the State by 
the adoption of those systems than by exclusive patronage of what Is popularly 
known as the allopathic system. Bengal has served herself and India by most praise- 
worthy efforts to rehabilitate the Ayurvedic system. In the last I wo generations there 
have boon in Bengal eminent Ayurvedic doctors whoso skill and success have gone 
far to re-establish Ayurveda in the confidence of educated Indians. There arc in 
Calcutta two first-class Ayurvedic colleges with hospitals attached— the Ashtanga and 
the Viswanatha— , the latter founded and liberally endowed by my distinguished 
friend, Maharaahopadhaya Kaviraj Gananath Ben Saraswali, perhaps the greatest 
living exponent of* Ayurveda. With him as Doan of the Faculty an efficient Ayurvedic 
college has been opened in Benares Hindu University. If is a fact too patent to need 
demonstration that indigenous institutions and systems have withered for lack of 
Btato support under a Government which has brought every thing from the west. And 
thanks to the system of education > inaugurated under the influence of Macaulay, 
Indians educated in everything English almost to the exclusion of India’s culture, 
have come to believe more In things western than in their national heritage. In this 
point of view, it is no small good fortune that Indian States continue to exist under 
liberal patrons of learning and the arts, Among them the place of Mysore and its 
Maharaja is conspicuous. Mysore is renowned far and wide for its support of Sans- 
krit learning and India’s fine arts, I am hopeful and confident, therefore, that I do 
not make a vain appeal when l plead for the recognition and the generous support 
of the Ayurvedic ana Unani systems of medicine by the Government and the Univer- 
sity of Mysore. 

(4) t would request the authorities of Mysore University to consider the Institu- 
tion of studies in Journalism more or less on the lines of the course in the London 
School of Economics. I am glad to nofico that Madras University Is moving In this 
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direction. Tho newspaper press has como to stay. Whatever attempt, lo^islati v o or 
executive, may be mado from timo to timo to regulate or eoniiol it, 1 do not suppose 
that any serious-minded person thinks it possible or desirable to suppress the press 
altogether. If, then, it must oontinuo to exist, it is obvious that a mow efficient and 
resifonsible press is greater advantage to the State and the community than one less 
efficient and responsible. This end, m my opinion, can bo best achieved by the im- 
nartin^ of education to journalists in the subjects which they have daily and wj okh 
to discuss. In our country more than in lands whore education is 'widely difiusofi 
among the people, the press not merely records but instructs public opinion, Should 
not the instructors themselves be instructed ? Courses of lectures to aspiring jouilu- 
lists on politics, economics and sociology, to name the three most important sub- 
jects, cannot but prove beneficial, If directly to the journalists, indirectly to the State 
and tho community. 

(5) Moro and more is it being recognized that English can never become the 
common language of the people o£ India, howsoever it may be diffused among a limi- 
ted class. It is being equally recognized that there must be one common Indian lan- 
m'laoro m which there can bo exchange of thoughts among Indians living in the uoitfi 
and south, east and west. Thirdly, it is obvious that tlm only liin"tut«o which can 
servo this purpose is Hindustani. To say this is nol_ to say that it can at any unw 
replace one’s mother-tongue. Efforts such as aro beings made m Mysore for the deve- 
lopment of Kanada must bo continuously mado in every stale and every province in 
respect of tho mother-tongue of its people. Without prejudice ^ to this, I am clear 
Hindi should be included among recognized optional languages m schools and colleges 
all over India. The part of the country whore it is least understood w tho smith. 
But it is encouraging to know that increasing number of men— and also women—- o l 
li rtvn. T n rl i n ft w* H<nrtvin/r riindi. and the ammflumonis made under tlm auspices of 


the All India Hindi Salntya Sammelan aro becoming more and moro popular year by 
year. I have noticed with pleasure that the classical languages of both Hindus and 
Muslims receive equal attention in this University. And I am glad that for the benefit 
of tho latter, Urdu is extensively taught in the educational institutions of tho State. 
I shall hope that tho plea I have vonttired .to make for Hindi as a recognized 
language will be considered with sympathy. 


Graduates of tho year, it is now ray; duty to offer you advice to conduct yourselves 
in life in a manner befitting your position as alumni of the University ox Mysore. 
Unfortunately, I am riot over- fond of tho pastime of advising others. Those who 
went before you wore fortunate in being addrossod by intellectual giants, profound 
scholars, great scientists, I am a mere journalist. As a student I was not a credit to 
my college and my teachers, politics having interested me too much and too early pn 
life. And I am too conscious of failings, many and serious, to advise others with 
confidence. It is my duty to toll you that you must never neglect tho paramount 
claims of physical health and strength: at once I think of myself and feel the 
awkwardness of one who has never taken care of himself advising others to do what 
ho has always failed to do. I ought to ask you to relam a constant and living 
interest in tho branches of learning which have been tho subjects of your studies in 
the University. Dare I presume to this, being myself immersed in the day-to-day 
work of a journalist with little leisure for higher studios V Success in hto is too 
prone to he belittled if not actually derided, and it is sadly true that often is it made 
the idol of man’s worship and essontiai virtues are sacrificed at its alter. There 
can be no room for doubt in any healthy mind that success purchased at the cost 
of honour and duty is the most grievous failure. It is forgotten by tho devotees of 
‘success’ that it doth not profit a man to gain a whole kingdom if in the process 
he loses his soul Nevertheless, ono’s ideal can never bo failure. One’s legitimate 
interest it is to achieve success in life, as in every task that one attempts ; but 
one must be on one’s guard every waking moment against the temptation to buy 
success by descent to unworthy methods. Success, yes, by every honourable means. 
But better far failure than success, if the latter oanuofe be had by adherence to 
Satva and Dharma* 

’with an active consciousness of my limitations, I may yet be ablo perhaps to say 
a word or two in the performance of tho duty to give you advice, but before doing 
so, I have the far more pleasant duty to perform of congratulating you, graduates of 
the -year, on the success that has crowned your scholastic efforts. Heartily do t feli- 
citate yon and wish you still greater success In the years to como. You will not 
complmn If 1 congratulate with particular warmth tho young ladies who have re- 
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ceivod their degreos to-day from His Highness the Pro-Ghanoollor, and also those 
among von who havo achieved distinction, m their chosen subjects liio mate ot 
Mysore was a pioneer in women's education. The fame of your Maharani s ” 4 ob 
School spread tar and wide even m the years when I was at school and college at 
Vizi anagram. Since then the institution has expanded into a col logo. While at this, it 
is my privilege to mention with honour and respect, Her Highness the late Mana- 
rani Saheba, Your Iiiglmess’s revered mother, of whose keen solicitude for the al- 
vaucement ol women’s education and of thoii well-being m every sphere or lit 0, 
you of Mysore knew and I have read. Lady-graduates, you are the prophecy oi the 
coming race of Indian women, on whose e liorts 111 co-operation with men tho country 
will depend tor her future advancement. May you nobly hum youi mission . 

A special responsibility rests on the graduates who havo achieved distinction. I hey 
aro marked out as being among the minority of more than average i ability and in- 
dustry, who aro capable of Widening the bounds of knowledge by their speoia mod 
studies and dovotod researches. On such men will the future ^epowl tai mwo tto 
upon (ho average man. It is to them we shall look foi oui tutuio Raaades an l 
Bhandarkars, Tagores and Rad hair rish nans, Boses and Roys, Kamanujams and kamans. 

I oarnestly hope that they will tako advantage ot the facilities forded by fits 
Highness’s Government to pursue their studies and rcsoaiches instead of being lured 
by the minor prizes of the services or the professions. It is specially meumhent upon 
them to remember constantly the beautiful motto of their Ahna Mater-- 

It is the duty of all the graduates and it should he their honour and pride to live 
lives worthy of their rohgions, their race, their country and their education. The 
humblest and the least gifted can compete with the most favoured m practising the 
cardinal virtues of Piety, Truth, Service and Sacrifice^ “Conduct wrote Mathew 
Arnold, “is three-fourths of life.” And right conduct is fortunately not and need 
never bo the monopoly of genius. 

“Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.’ 1 

Per Contra , how many aro not the oasos of high-placed men famous in the 
wordly sense, of whom if can unfortunately be said without injustice “his honour 
rooted in dishonour stood” ? My friends, remain young and hopeful. 

“Youth is not a time of life, it is a state of mind. 

Man is as young as his faith aud as old as his doubt. 

Exorcise the faculty of criticism in all matters secular where Reason must sit en- 
throned. But recognize the place of authority in religion. ....... .Armed with the 

triple armour of Kaith, Hope and Charity, go forth mt<> the world to tight the battle 
of life ready to “breast the blows of circumstance”. And at all times and m all 
circumstances, prav, never forget the claims of the Motherland upon your devotion. 
With faith m God, reverence forage aud learning, dolcronoo for utfporionao aud 
wisdom, with humility and unselfishness, serve Mysore aud India, with loyalty and 
patriotism. And never forget that it is the duty of every one of yon to think and 
aot in the oonviolion that the honour of Mysore and India ns your personal honour. 


The Annamal'ai University Convocation 

The following is tha tuxt of tho Convocation Address, delivered by Sir Mima 
Ismail, the Dowan ot Mysoro, at, tho Convocation of tho Anuamalai University hold 
at Annamalaiaagar on tho 3 1st. October 1935 : — 

Tour Excotlonoy, Graduates of the Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty to-day is to thank Tour Excellency for tho honour you havo done me 
In inviting mo to deliver tho Convocation Address to the graduates oi the year. It is 
an honour that is doublod by tho fact that tho address is to bo delivered in Your 
Excellency’s proseiwo. Vo all rocoguiao tho intense interest which ‘you take in 
finding a solution for tho age-old problems of India, of which tho problem of 

55 
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Education is one of the greatest and your fervent desire to mate, dining your term 
of office, a substantial contribution towards the betterment of the country. 

Your Excellency lias selected me to address the graduates of the year and to 
exhort them, as required by the Regulations, “to conduct themselves suitably unto 
the position to which, by the degree conferred upon them, they have attained.’* 
I undertake the duty with the greater trepidation, becauso I have still ringing in 
tny mind the poignant sentences of pathetic article entitled. /Young India Protests.* 
“we are all here,” said the writer, “the youth of India, politician-handled, therefore 
lacking in sound judgment, passing between the huge mills of an educational system 
universally condemned as literary, futile and expensive, vet persistently continuing. 
We are sent to educational institutions because our fond parents think our future 
is safe only with a degree. We entertain opinions and lake sides because wo are 
told to. Wo have very few distinct and characteristic interests of our own ; but wo 

are always listening to the arguments of others nobody wants to hear what 

Young India lias to say ; why it scorns religion, distrusts superstition, doubts the 
elders, hates injustice, longs for equality. Therefore Young India protests.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, I do indeed recognize how difficult the times are, how 
porplexing the many problems that arc facing us, and how gloomy seems the outlook 
for the educated young man in India to-day. And I have no panacea to offer for 
what is in truth a world- wide complaint. But I should like to assure you for my 
own part (and I foe! sure that I might add a like assurance on the part of one of 
the youngest statesmen who have ruled an Indian province) that I do most heartily 
appreciate the young man’s point of view, and that in the State in which I servo 
(and I am sure the same is the case m the Presidency of Madras) wo do want to 
hear what Young India has to say and we look to Young India to lead uh out of tho 
fog of depression to the new dav. 

Graduates of tho year, your University is one of the youngest, If not tho youngest 
in India. Tho purnoso with which it was instituted was not to have one more replica 
of bodies that teach the time-worn subjects in tho time-worn way, but to strike out a 
now path, and in particular to givo special attention to study and roswoMin respect of 
tho languages of Southern India. I do not know to what extent the authorities respon- 
sible for the policy of tho University have succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the tendency and temptation to fall into lino, but there can be no doubt that the 
policy enunciated is a sound one, and meets one of tho special needs of the country 
at tho present time. Much has boon said about the relative value of a study of 
English and of tho vernaculars, and in particular about tho nso of tlio vernaculars, 
as the medium of instruction. To my mind tho antithesis between tho two is both 
superficial and unnecessary. Those who advocate tho study of English have no 
reason to fear tho competition of tho vernaculars, nor need tho advocates of tho 
study of tho vernaculars and of their use for instruction fear tho competition of 
English. English is undoubtedly a most useful language to loam from every point 
of vjow-social, cultural, educational and political -and no university in India can 
afford to neglect it. It is a world language ; it brings India into close contact with 
western thought and euliuro, aud at tho same time is one of tho most powerful 
nmfying forces m our own country It will be tho language of tho Federal and 
tho Provincial legislature. Clearly it is tho duty of every Indian University to 
encourage the study of tho English language. J 


^ K)u |^ ]? 0 U however, involve the neglect of the vernacular, which after all is 
tho life- blood of tho people. The educated young man is practically lost to Ms coun- 
try, unless he can communicate his thoughts and his feelings freely and intelligibly to 
Ms countrymen m Uiotr own tongue. It is only by keeping intact this powerful bond 
of unify with his own people that ho is capable of oxoroisimr anv sound influrmon 


solves adequately for the groat task that lies ahead, 


equip your- 


It is interesting to recall bote tho speech made by Sir Barilo Store at tho first 
Convocation of the University of Bombay in 1862, when he said : “When I trust that 

profound scholars g among the educated Hindus m&. 

1 I wt ih $ SP® ? l ^ objoots wil always be;to*euriohfyourlown vorna- 
S# H iommg which you acquire in this University. Remember, I 

\ i8re ft a mit confided to you fox the benefit of 
your countrymen. The learning which can here be imparted to a few hundreds, or at 
jpoosf to a- few thousands of scholars, must, by you, be made available through , your 
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own vornacular tonguos to the many millions of Hindustan. The great majority rif 
vour countiymon can only learn through tho languago which is taught them. at uiui 
mother’s knee, aud it must be through such languago mainly that you can^ impait to 
them all that you could communicate of European learning and science. tn otiioi 
words, wo look to tho members of a university such as this to perform a 'tonblo task, 
to make of tho veuaculars a supple and adequate instrument for tho spreading of not 
ideas, and secondly to spread those ideas l»y instructing the masses in then own 

hrafu’iocame raslll0n somQ time ago, and has not ceased to he so, to look 

universities as places where culture was pursued to tho exclusion of all olhoi inter ests. 
Liko other S institutions for the promotion of education, universities have ja treble .pur- 
pose to servo rn the social economy. In the first place they must fostoi ndividua 
development and educate 'the wholo of man ;. in the seoo “ 4 Tlaco,thcj must sco that 
the young men who reoeivo Ulo stamp of uiuyannfy approva o tor upon t e world 
equipped to take their place in tiro economic stiucfcuro of somety , and tlnidly, ry 
must fit those voting mon to be good citizens. And citizenship, i would ionium you, 
hafa range Xch feSes beyond the sphere of politics and oco—s and eovere 
every branch of life, and makes a man conscious of lus continuous obligation to 
society as tho source of his rights and as tho object of his service. 

Thoughts of citwonship aud of changes .in tlio social ordor 3aatn.ralljy; 
the great changes that arc m tho making m oui country. Vf ^ho 

in vour company and give expression to some of my hopes and foais foi the 
immediate future. A new ^ ordor is in tho course of growth, not only m our owr 
country but in tho world at largo, aud evidence of the pains and tribulations that 
are tho inevitable accompaniment of such a change oyerywlioro manifest. A 
by tho belief that tho darkness of tho night is but the Fecursoi ^ 

I ask myself in what manner our country is going to faoo the ' 
hew cW ic jroin" to organize herself m ordor that she may pUy nei iignuai roie, 
not only in t?io Wnomy of tho liritish Commonwealth, but also in that of tho larger 
World Order to which mankind is looking forward. 

T ask myself what is going to bo tho drift o£ events in our country in tho 
immediate latino, how tho new constitution will work and what will bo tho attitude 
towards it of tho voung men that are now sent forth into tho world with the impress 
“ univeki ies y T ns is not tho place nor tho occasion to outer into nay detailed 
mrl t o the iirovisions of tlio Ad Jt has its good points , and its bad ones, 
both of which will lose their academic importance once tho discussions duMlown and 
ho real work begins. Tho more relevant considerations which need ox ammatiou «uo 
the atfitiido of tlio people at large, and tlio efforts they will make to work tho Act 
and mend it where necessary by right methods. „ h0 j *j 10 

rru mv m ? n j tho ureal problem that will vox us m tlio yoais to come is nor mo 
innate and inevitable defects of tho constitution, but two poignant evils of our 

moment t ?hich^rT\s^S t 

Srnot late oWelm* ill only“Adly ™iffn ite 

“Ritual warfare ! I mke Sis p/oposal particularly to students who are 

1101 A? 1 reS df "SinSS iP with tho slackening of control from tho centre and 

with tho inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, tho . toudonny for m^more ^n^more 
discriminate against the inhabitants of other provinces will become mote ana mote 
pronounced unless firm action is taken to discourage it from now ^ onwards. 1 rovin- 
oialism carried to its oxtremo can only spoil disaster to the comitry at laigo. roiq 
graduates, who are loaders of. tomorrow, have a sacred duty to seo that this tondoncy 
fh Apfir>tmri Tf t #4 far you to inculcate in the , minds of yom countrymen, ut soabon 
and out of season, that they are all one people, # 

owning tho same allegiance, whether professing this i oligion or that, or iivmg m 
it*:- *JLvineft Ar gtate or that "What is harmful to one community or province or 
beneficial to another Wo must all regard ourselves, as indeed wo 
frefasThiWren Sftftamfmother^A tremendous oblUon corf, on the S hoiddore 
of the present generation and tho nex h Hay 1 roviaonoo endow you wit i tho 
necessary vision and grant you the necessary strength to Mill it l 
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I should like to make one further observation in tins connection. I would earnestly 
advise you to gendoavour to place on a lasting and stable foundation the relationships 
between Butam and India. We live in a dangerous ora. In spite of all the wonder- 
ful progress it has made in i count j ears, the world seems, on the whole, distinctly 
less honest and less honourable than it was. “It is a world,” to quote from 4 Tlie 
Next Five Years,” “half-strangled by economic nationalism, bewildered and thwarted 
by the breakdown of its $ international monetary system, menaced by the tension 
between ‘have’ and ‘have-not’ Bovoi eign States, and now surrendering itself to a mad 
pilmg-up of menace against counter -menace in the air,” A strong, prosperous, and 
united India in alliance with Britain would wield onormous influence in the world. 
Together they can serve Humanity as no othor possible combination of countries 
could. The synthesis of East and West, tor which Lord Zetland so eloquently pleaded 
in Parliament the other day, can be fostered, it seems to mo, lonly in India. It will 
he a potent means of controlling forces which arc slowly, hut unmistakably, coming 
into operation, and which may result in a clash of colour, 1 in a, huge conflict between 
the white and the coloured races of the world. Britain,* too, is realising— and will, 1 
believe, appreciate in the future even more than in the past— the importance of 
India’s good- will and support 

# The country looks to centres of learning like the universities to supply both the 
vision and the powor to enable the people to pursue the path of progress undismayed 
by difficulties and unhampered by doubts. It is the rightful and noble duty of uni- 
versities to stand clear of violent partisanship, to see things steadily and to see them 
as a whole. May we hope, therefore, that the universities will not fail us in this 
hour of our need, and will send out young men w r hose love of their country is equalled 
only by their discommon! and by their capacity for the sustained pursuit or their 
ideals, 

A college or a university is wliat its professors make it The inherent vital element 
lies in the men who mould the thoughts of their students and in the ideals which 
they cherish . and teach. The influence of a William Miller, a Theodoie Morrison or 
a J. G. Tail is of inestimable value to generations of students. 

t It .is unfortunate that in our country we have been so long preoccupied with con- 
stitutional issues, while so many larger and more urgent problems have been clamour- 
ing for a solution. In the field of culture wo have not yet ai rived at a satisfactory 
synthesis between the old and the new, between the claims of the venerable past 
and the call of the present, which comes to us clad in western robes. Even greater 
is the problem of economic development. That our country is poor and our standard 
of life low, that tho raiyat lives a life that is neither a credit to the administration 
nor a satisfaction to himself, are matters of common knowledge. The pioblem of 
industrial development has also become acute from a point of view that is of more 
direct interest t to tho audience T am addressing. Tho problem of unemployment is 
one of great dimensions all tho world over, but the form it has taken in our country 
is a special one, namely, the unemployment of what are called tho educated classes. 
I am not one of those that believe that this indicates that we have an over-production 
of educated youth m our country. Far from it. At a time when 111 ere is urgent need 
for a vigorous forward movement in education, it can be only shortsightedness to hold 
that wo have a superfluity of men of tho class that is most necessary if more schools 
are to bo opened in tho country. Yet the fact remains that at present a largo number 
of youngmen who have spent years of effort under trying conditions to get their 
degrees are finding that the prospect before thorn is barren. This is because the time- 
honoured avenues of employment are for the time being closed. Government service 
and the professions can expand only if there is prosperity in tho country, and pros- 
perity means economic development. Therefore, whether we think of tho interests of 
university products or of the country as a whole, whether wo fix our vision on the 
unhappy graduates of our universities or on the familiar figure of tho peasant tolling 
in the hold, the path of economic duty is clear. Kural reconstruction must go forward 
apace together with tho industrialisation of tho country. Increased pros- 
perity in the land, a higher standard of life, and a demand for the produce of our 
factories will onablo Government both to fill its treasury and to expend its increased 
funds on a much-needed expansion of tho development services, 

Clearly, then, we have a number of practical problems that will tax all our zeal 
add resources. But there m something deeper. The idea of personal rebirth is cardinal 
m Inman thought, and perhaps the phrase ‘national rebirth 1 best expresses tho in- 
ward necessity of India to-day. Our spiritual resources are partly misused but mainly 
unused, and for both reasons discredited— and unfortunately they are discredited 
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universities. # This is why 


out 

our ..... — 
element ot Indian life . t 
Government departments, m — — 
order without life winch wo call red tape. 

.... « i ~ ,.-.A 



pai-uuu.au, m — mind of the 
we have dcspaiimg proposals for the ^ho * Tira otioal shape. You can teach 
an idea that is admirable until one seeks 1 | , Ylefimtely impossible to teach 

both othics and citizenship to any extent, but it « Blt it the teachers 

lohgion m univeisities wlulo the as now they tend 

aie animated each by his own religion, not ! I^^^^and'loyo, the students too 
to be but tranquilhsed ami. inspired by re ^ l0 ^Yi^ Bv Booh iufluioncc our nation- 
will find this current entering into them and toirhves. by ^ what it may 

al rebiith may come. There is not time \io i n teiest and zeal beyond the selfish, 

mean. One thing, of course, is the kioadui o desciibe as 'order out of 

There is another very, oompiehensiye thm 0 which i ma} in lll( p, a we should 

disorder’. 1 llmik that in a way it is graduate might woik 

therein have every tiling Here ib a theme < soc tion- headings might be— Hook at 

out: what order would mean m India T\ , * , ,, sa « that there is hardly an 

our streets,’ and 'Look at our ^assembhes, '^ an q disciplined order. And 

dement of Indian life ^ich^as tins, find safety m that 

read of the great and notable efforts that 

' ) get out 
a number 
by police 

-- - * " - -« \ u,; y efnrv is told. “One young college man sat up 

authonty. _ La a xoeont aiti( do > ; ‘ fc ° y 01lly to ])0 informed by a policeman that he 
late one night to complete a li * 1 \ p a( jl violated the injunction to retire early, 
was to destroy the bhuded out that the paper lie had written 

In fact the student, tued ‘ ^ho judge found it so well written that 
was about the New Life Move u ' Bl0 Movement’s headquarters.” Other rules 
tliusludoiitwosgivoua i>OHto vi^ ^ R upposod to stare around. They must 
are thus described. ! ; Tl j,H n<r fhcatros They must keen in line when buying 
bo quid m public; raootiii tt s, i • » oars'or boats.” Oh ! that we might cult irate 

tickets, and going ou or saving w daily tiling, s-for that would not only be a 
such order in India - -mi . h , j n ou f thinking and doing but would also 

sign of a tar more pio o , ^ j bcliovo that I should not bo fai wrong. in 

’putej 1 our boy scouts keep step » mar thing tho salvation 

° £ fWlnatOT 'TTruTand boliovo that your University has not only given yon a 
... luaduafes, 1 tiust a umiippod you to face hfos problems m a manly 

?$*• f^u'i ,h n lSa B ^tS B SS “ iL^or ‘in 

of BSi 4 St ot/mK to SffiS 

bffvTfor B A libera! educations a possession in itself, apart from its utilities ant 
to Uvo foi. A , | 'Hfnif i ft ho man * who has received such an education, for it kindles 
SfifeoK & vision and opens to him avenues of knowledge without 

llml Tn ibis am* of hi"h pressure, wo need men of strong charaetor, rugged honesty 
_ nf , T: “i,ff ^"ir with insight and foresight, men with lofty ideas and ideaI Sj 
dcturaiujuion, mo skin res. The demand is becoming more and 

,n both Provincial ad I<ed o al Logn Matt mo^ wo J brairtfi ia politics . ^ country 

moro insistent toi an ma or 1 ar O l mn iotor. Wo need men who truly represent 
must be loci h -Y. r yp i y, ir 0 f P n y™^? ( V? fe iniracBts ancI woIfaro, whoso every effort is Rent 
® enforceable laws, appropriate to the advanced age 

w! rh \ o vo It V tho duty of the universities to produce such men, and no 
which no nvo. .k w». *!° mor<{ useful to tho country,. at a time like tho 

world is confronted” (I am quoting again from ‘Tho 
now wave of violence in political thought and action. 
The struggle for liberty is once more a vital issue*, 
vou that thoro is no royal road to a successful life, as 
learning. It has got to bo scoured by hard work and 


m which wo uvo. iv m uiu v. T~:;<;,y 

iluty can bo more important, none more useful 
tho present when “The mouorn 
Next Eivo Years’) “by a W 
Democracy is again at stake. 


Graduates, lot me remind 
there is no royal road to 
fixity of purpose. 
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At tho same time, 1 trust that you will not forgot the importance of relaxation. 
Life must not bo taken too seriously. It is a groat mistake Jto think that tho man 
who works all the tirno wins tho race. And let not leisure bo mere resting, which 
is apt to mean brooding over work. Keep up the games you haw learnt to play. 
Seek other interests also that can delight your leisure and relievo life’s customary 
stiam. Do cultivate the joy that is to be found in the finer things in life— the 
beauties of literature, # art and music, and above all, tho beauties of nature. Thence 
wisdom and consolation may coxno to you continually, your daily deliverance from 
worry and weariness. 

Graduates, the conscience of the country asks to-day what is your dream ? For 
everything depends upon that. Is it a dream of personal aggrandisement, or is it to bo 
a nobler dream of advancement for your country V Why should not wo in our own 
days and generation make tho India of our hopes and ideals and loyalties kindle a now 
light for the sons and daughters of men, from which, in tho words of tho English 
martyr, countless generations shall kindle tho taper of their own lives, the light of 
order under law, the light of democracy conjoined with opportunity, tho light of 
equality under liberty, tho light of perfect justice and righteousness betweon man 

In this country, rich in everything that is good and of real worth, wo may bo 
hopeful of the future. Beyond tho horizon of our temporarily somewhat beclouded 
vision, tho skies of temporal and moral prosperity arc bright and clear. Let us not 
fie misled by those who see through darkened glasses, or look only at the reflection 
of their own distorted minds. Wo must both love and trust the future now if it is 
to meet our hearts desire. 

The Motto of your University is ‘Faith and Courage.’ No better watchwords, 
no words of greater inspiration in your task could have been selected. You need to 

1 °] xf 11 - next stage in your journey in a spirit of faith, faith in yourselves 
and. faith in each other ; in a spirit of courage so that the obstacles in your path 
inay not dishearten you, With faith and courage you will prove yourselves worthy 
oi your country and her glorious destinies. And may tho example of ono great 
Indian who specially belongs to you, who is the living embodiment of all that is best 
m Indian culture, who has tolled long and hard and sacrificed greatly for his country 
—may the example of that great patriot bo an inspiration to you throughout your 

rr ?°t t 0 !? ^ r0l i I refer to your distinguised Vice-Chancellor, tho 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. 


Graduates of the Annaraalai University, I wish 
bounder all prosperity and success in the years to 


you and your University and its 
come. 


Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

_ Tho following is tho tuxt of the Convocation Address delivered by ilio ITon’blo 
S" Bamai, Member, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 

lol if 4 f ln , d 3„ at t,u) Convocation of flio University of Aligarh hold on tho 
18th. November 1933 : — ° 

Lot mo first thank you, Mr. Vico-Cbaneellor, publicly, for tho honour that vmt 
I? 0 ® - m0 f ? y 1 1 uv , lllD g t0 deliver tho Couvoeaticm Address. 1 have already 
“°P? i‘i'i vato 7’ }'“■* a pahlw acknowledgment is also due. It would bo a matter of 
if’ J *3 hgure in this capacity, ^at the most solemn annual function of any great seat 
’ ^ho sense of pride m addressing you all to-day is greatly enhanced by 
in C $ n * 81 ^ ra i0ns * 1 am, I think, the first Hindu wiiom the ‘ University has 
f K a w ^ i maimQr# And, to the religious compliment, is added tho provincial, 

Uxndu whom you have chosen for this mark of your confidence belongs to tho 
;r x - k £ wpo to repay this honour by tho eloquence or originality of what I 

astandarinnffiitt If 1 ’ my distinguished predecessors have set, for mo at least, 
ml m I fooling but ono of despair tempered by admiration. 
Ia e ® d . Wo !f t0 so by quickening an interest in tho University, which has, 

so fat, been primarily official, with tho warmth of personal gratitude* 
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If tho honour, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, has filled me with pride, I make^ bold to say 
that it should bo received by all of you with satisfaction, for it is a sign that the 
spirit of toleration, which your illustrious founder preached, still animates those who 
guide the destinies of this 'University. And the consciousness of that brings moh) my 
first observation of substance. Toleration does not signify a passive virtue ; if it is to 
sweeten life, it must be active, 

This is true, in full measure, of a seat of learning which, like Aligarh, is # the 
guardian of a distinctive culture. Let me expalin myself. The portals of this Univer- 
sity are open to men of all creeds, but its alumni are predominantly Muslim. The 
explanation of this is partly historical. The old M. A. 0. College was founded by a 
great Muslim. It was intended, primarily, to popularise, among Muslim youths, lino 
now learning of the West. But we have to look somewhat deeper for the true cause 
of Muslim preponderance on your rolls. That must bo traced to tho individuality of 
Islamic culture. Time and clime have diversified the pattern and enriched the tints, 
but the central design stands out clear and unique. Now this is not a thing to bo 
regretted ; it is a thing to be proud of. Humanity would be spiritually much the 
poorer if all the races were fashioned aftei one pattern. But, as in the music, 
different notes assume full artistic beauty and power only when blended into harmony, 
so diverse human cultures must .sock fulfilment of their separate beings in a cultural 
diapassion. I venture to suggest that this must bo the main, if not the principal, task 
of Aligarh. Its scope, in an Indian setting, needs no explicit definition, its impera- 
tive urgency needs no special emphasis. To indulge in paradox, its commanding 
appeal needs no reinforcement beyond a repetition of the famous words of Sir Syecl 
Ahmed : “Our motherland, India, is like a bride whose two beautiful and lustrous 
eyes are the Hindus and the Muslims. If these two will harbour ill-will against 
each other, this charming bride will begin to squint ; if they will seek to destroy 
each other, she will become one-eyed’ 5 . To avoid that outrage on loveliness, all 
Indians have to strive, None can strive to better purpose than those who ; pass 
through these quickening springs of character and mind into tho broad stream of 
national life outside, or those, who as custodians, abide within and regulate the use 
of the life-giving waters. 

Reflect, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, what advantages of tradition and milieu you have to 
achieve culture and through culture, communal harmony. The language of polite 
intercourse between the groat majority of Hindus and Muslims in this Province 
represents a union between two great Aryan and Semitic stocks. It is a heritage to 
whoso present day vitality and richness both Hindus and Muslims have contributed. 
In no other part of India, have the relations between the two communities been more 
friendly or more intimate. Within these provinces, too, exist the two instructions 
that were specifically founded to preserve and to transmit to future generations all 
that is finest in Hindu and Indo-Muslim cultures, 1 refer to the two Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh. For tho high endeavour that 1 have advocated, what back- 
ground of history could be more auspicious, what accident of geography more helpful ? 

But lot not the scope of the ideal that I have placed before you be misunderstood. 
I have not pleaded for a fusion of individualities : for any sacrifice of the essentials 
of tradition or faith: both Hindus and Muslims would bo unworthy of themselves if 
they could loam to live in peace and good-will with one another only after an act of 
cultural Nirvana , Tho peace between them that I envisage is not a peace <d 
extinction but a peace of mutual understanding. I wish to soo them united in a patriot- 
ism, conscious and convinced of -common interests, sustained and strengthened by a 
determination to live and let live. 

So far I have argued in a purely idealistic vein ; but the objective which, I have 
endeavoured to describe also has a, practical justification. It Is true that India is a large 
country with a teeming population ; it is also a poor country whose financial resources 
are limited. Ivory rupee that is spent on education must be made to yield the maxi- 
mum possible value ; we have no margin for fanciful extravagances, however captir 
vafiiig the lure. The moral that I am trying to draw must be obviovs. Universities, 
indeed all advanced educational Institutions in this country, must avoid all but essen- 
tial duplication and must endeavour to specialise ; or else, in JEL E. the Viceroy’s wlso 
words ; there will result not only diffusion of effort but also reduction of efficiency* 
The circumstances of Aligarh, and my remarks also include tho great University at 
Benares, make the specialisation of effort for which I have pleaded earlier, not only 
desirable but obligatory* The claims of the natural sciences, of technology, of the 
hundred and one new branches of knowledge that Tcansatkatio fertility of mind 
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Hwv-fwo practical questions will conlront us : , „ 

First - Dow to. avoid wasteful T { 8 ^hoyarfall 0 autonomous 

ssr srss- sns^cotr* “IF” “ h te 

a Ife"s td^ttrsa? srsf r »*, »,» - * 

lion and courage to handle tuom aaequatoiy . d repetition. In the language 

though it has been . spoken hefo^t mil not fovtaoial suU\ 

? £ ? R fi/st k ud foremost f national service, wliieh outers vitally 

but Education is ^ first & , ^ Though in no way desirous of interfering 
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M 0 rodents remember the table of (ho enmeshed 

li0D r Im, *1 qtrone temptation, Mr, Yioo-Cbancelior, to say something on the second 
1 nave u st i? I , Rdncational leconstruction is one of the most widely 
oposUon ■ that 1 hare P°g?j 1 ^ humble that ho may not have views on it 

discussed problems of l io day. mm so « ^ b all . m it goes to the very 
It touches all ana, tnoroiore, in k | i happily, it is not a problem 

root of the problem l of M “WW* e ™ dwSI a while on this tonic. 

^vtatZ tifwa ;4 tT? lm and” therefore,” partially or even who ly 
Why have we rms wuawge » jd state ; s apa thotig. India, is not sufficiently 

inoorroct answers spring to .,P - th b repeated, but a little reflection will 

industrialised. :i $ those who through the great Universities, 

employment in Wry or iu the service 
e I e Il 0 a!^& y 4 interestine enquiry would be as to what proportion of those 

who^Js throtgh schoo s Ultimately make their way to the Universities, and, of 
«L do not tio beyond the school stage, how many stop at the end of the 
^? S6 j £ w digress at 1 this, ’or some later point m the school - stage of 

Snffo’ \ZS I ^ - **» * caution agaiwl too 
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swooping generalisations from the results of such enquiries, The economic condi- 
tions of no two countries are errantly alike , wliaf fits the IT. S. A. may not suit 
India. Bat the sort of figures that you are likely to got would, l tjunk, confirm tfin 
commoDsenso conclusion ; that economic distress roust result from educational 
disequilibrium. It is not a matter of numbers ; a quest after mathematical maxima 
for each grade in the educational ladder will be not only futile but unfair. , U is a 
matter of individual aptitude. Bhapo your system of education so as to bring tlio 
best out of each man or woman ; tliat is what education was meant to achieve, but 

what a sense of false values is apt to obscure. Got rid, then, of your false values. 

That, in my humble judgment, points to tho right path ; the mile-posts along it inns 

l ° Ana 0 Tow,%r?X^-Chfincollor I must across a fow words moro (Uroofcly io the 
graduates. Tins Is pre-omiumtty tliolr day : a (lav of mingled feelings, of joy at 
one sta°o in life’s task accomplished : of sadness at the physical parting from ii lends 
tliat, for those who leave the University heroafter, today’s ceremony must involve ; 
of tribulation or confidence, according to oi reruns tanoos and temperament about tin, 
future. My message to all is ono of congratulation and good will. May success 

attend them all heroafter : may tho di earns of each- is _ not youth tho season of 

dreams — come 1 rue in rich measure. But although that bo our prayct, Mi. Vi :o- 
Chancellor, and thoir wish, wo know that fortune is a finMo Jade. tan. wo send 
forth those young mon into tho world with any armour against her caprico ? Most 
of it, from holm to hoei, has, I havo not doubt, boon faahionod and fitted within, 
tho procinots of tho University. Stool is no protection against tho shafts of fate, 
mind and character alone provide this. Both aro trained and temporal hore. I shall 
not indulge in platitudinous admonitions at length, hut I shall venture to quoto a 
few words of Plato : “Chooso wisely and live diligently. Avoid unrighteousness, 
intomporonce and cowardice,” and, lot mo add, that ignorance that nemos of foigot- 
fuinoss, and of nngloot to remember what you learnt. Even If those precautions 
do not load you to success moasurmi in worldly goods, they will help you to 
peace with yourself and to tho respect of all upright mon. And so, hopos and 
hostages ot tlio future, farewell. 


The Agra University Convocation 

Tlio following is tlio text of tlio Convocation Address delivered by Sahabji Jfaharai 
Anand Sarup of Dayalbagb, Agra, at the eighth Animal Convocation of the Agra 
University hold on tho 23rd. November 1935 i-* 

Mr, Vico- Chancellor and Members of Con vocation, 

I am grateful to the University authorities for the honour they have done mo by 
inviting mo to address tho Convocation to-day. Being assoi dated with tho Agra Uni- 
versity from almost its very inception and having participated in almost all Kb Con- 
vocations, I know well that tho privilege of such an invitation had always boon 
extended only to men of outstanding merit and, being conscious of my personal 
limitations, I ‘understood well that my duty lay in keeping the room clear for a more 
capable person, but them came the temptation of satisfying a Iong-ohenshed doslro ot 
approaching tho custodians of a University, and. through thorn, the other 
in the country, in respect of a matter whion has perplexed me for a considm ably 
long time anti which I regard of supreme importance for the good of my country- 
men, and I accepted the invitation. 

About 20 years ago, 1 had occasion to visit Hyderabad Bind and witness tho 
majesty of tho greatest river of Northern India. As our beat gilded merrily on the 
rolling waters of the proud Indus, my attention was attracted by a beautiful grove 
of date-palms clustering on its right bank. On enquiry from mv host 
that there were several such groves along the river bank and that they 
remnants of tho concptost of tho province by tho Arabs in the 8tlu contuiy. the 
army of Muhammad Ben Kassim brought with It a plentiful supply of dates foi 
rations and wherever the army camped during the course of tho campaign, groves 

56 
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oE date-palms sprang up from the dato-stonos oast away by tho soldiers. ‘Ah, what 
a parallel,” thought I, “between the conquests of tho Arabs aud the conquests of tho 
Slur tin tho OYolntim of life 1” Starting from tho lowest rung of tho ladder of 
tfo evolution, tho Spirit first conquered tho forces of luoigamc matter and convert- 
ed a portion of it into organic matter, and then evolved mmd and ultimately reason. 
We are told hy tho scientists that, for an unthinkably long period of time, otu planet 
was but a whirling mass of minute particles of lifeless matter, spinning in space 
at a groat voloeity. In course of time, when after undergoing necessary transforma- 
tions, it became fit to bo a home of iifo, particles of protoplasm appeared on tho 
surface of its waters and organisms wore formod. To say the least, it was a red- 
letter day in the history of otu- planot, for it was now that tho forcos of imnganio 
matter rocoivod their first crushing defeat Jand it was now that the forces of bpblt 
succeeded in evolving tho first form of iifo on it. With the firm footing thus acquired, 
the forces of Spirit proceeded from conquest to conquost and evolved innumerable 
forms of life in succession till at last thoy producod tho first man. Tho forces of 
Spirit, satisfied with tho advance thus made, appear to have dropped the idea of 
evolving higher species and directed their attention to tho evolving of tho mind and 
ultimately produced the modern man, so well-grown and developed in reason. I dare 
sav it would not ho wrong to hold that, like tho beautiful groves of dato-palms that 
now adorn tho right bank of the river Indus, tho numerous species of life abounding 
on our planot are but the remnants of tho conquests of the forces of Spirit and tho 
products of their castaways. Muhammad Bon Rassim perished long ago and so did Ills 
conquests, but immortal is Spirit and imperishable aro its conquests. It is still alive 
and active and busy with its conquest of tho residual resistance of matter. To my 
mind it is now endeavouring to evolve a race of supermen in whom life and too 
attributes of Spirit will have tho fullest expression. For, look to the insatiable thirst 
for higher knowledge in tho prosent-day man and also to tho profound impulse of 
every' normal parent to raise his children beyond himself, and consider what those 
symptoms indicate. They dearly indicate that, under the influence of those instinctive 
passions and with the aid of tho level ago they provide for human progress, humanity 
is slowly but steadily growing more compietly towards a higher typo which struggles 
to be born out of our darkened souls. We might oven go to tho extent of saying that 
tho thirst for higher knowledge and tho instinct of parental love in us are but urges 
from tho struggling spirit-entities in our bodios or, to be more acetirate l are but 
manoeuvres of the forces of Spirit to secure an early victory over the residual re- 
sistance of matter. Interport thorn as you may, tho fact remains that humanity is 
steadily advancing towards a form of life that will be rich in knowledge, that will 
comprehend, control and appreciate its surroundings hotter, and that will not rest till 
it has realized Ultimate Reality. 

If these roadings are correct, yos, if such is tho natural order of things in tho 
world, education of children becomes a sacred duty and Universities become sacred 
institutions* For, is not education defined as tt tho technique of transmitting, as com- 
pletely as possible, to as many as possible, that technological, intellectual, moral and 
artistic heritage through which tho iaco forms tho growing individual and makes 
him human.” Admittedly, all children aro born holploss fools, and it is education that 
makes them behave like human beings, and it is education again that has placed man- 
kind to-day on a plane higher than any generation had reached before. And what 
is a University ? It is an organisation through which the past pours down into tho 
present its mental and cultural inheritance and tho present makes the future bright 
and glorious* It is true that tho Agra University is not a ‘teaching 7 University. 
Nevertheless, so far as iho work of helping humanity in advancing towards its great 
destiny is concerned, it is, without doubt, making its contribution as success fully as 
any other University, For, to say the least, tho Agra University is an assemblage of 
scholars and educationists, ripe in experience and firm of purpose, guidihg ana sti- 
mulating 15 affiliated Degree Colleges which function as excellent centres for tho 
dissemination of knowledge in arts and sciences and for raising the intellectual level 
of tho population of vast areas of the United Provinces, Ajmor-Merwam Gwalior. 
Rajpulana and Central India* yea, guiding and stimulating all these Degree Colleges and 
helping them in creating within their precincts a uniform atmosphere of pure and 
and clear* thought, which thousands ol their students, without being put to the In* 
convenience and expense of mustering in places far away from their homes, breathe 
in from day to day and under the influence of which they form a habit of mind 
that’ will last thorn- through life and enable them to comprehend, control and appre- 
ciate their surroundings better and will, from time to time, urge them, at m ' 
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somo of thorn, to move onwards in tho direction of Ultimate Reality. 

atrtfisKrffi jare-- . l « - 

annual ceremonial. 

Although the first of tho present Universities in India' 
the middle of tho ninotoenth century, yet, as the world ktt °ws, t ^ou : a y 
heritod high educational traditions tho ^Urams ordeal Ulslii « in 

the Upanishads accounts of students resort iUo Ohantor VI of the Yajur Voda, 

quest of spiritual teaming and wo come sutnect-mattor of a convocation 

distinct passages which may bo taken as form » ^ t lo that, whether in India 

address by somo Rishi of hoary antiquity. I»utit _is romaium mar . _ 

or in Europe, seats of learning, wore oiipnal ly people 
tutions and for a long, long timo ^ey fapi 1 and jmded ™ ® st “ l ^ 0 °\ v1l ‘ ‘ pr ^t 
by turning oat batches of young taaohon ■ w ith a °L ^ theso \ nsH . 

their idoas and idoals over the length an celibacy, poverty and obedience 

tutions, special emphasis was laid on tho vutuosot Woty and tho 

and tho throe groat aspects than 

Stato-worc neglected, we had a c'wl sa ton whicb ca g row in siz0 and to- 
for better worldmoss. In course of umo, , » ^tnos u . f kings and 

poctanoe, their heads were compelted to souk P 0 f political power? those 

potentates, and as religion degenerated mto a (,1 mt \iolpod political power 

institutions became interested m pW®»Pj£ ^ TofertlXs, as those wore’ days 
or answered to tho whims of ^ ra ■ f and those institutions 

of rude culturo, of constant warfare and of tho b ■ contemplation 

offered to the student oxoo Uon AW**™ °^v f c 0 n toed to attract superior 


and, through them to m atoridl y affect t the des urn horo giveu 
Coming to the present times, we find that i as monarchios " av | .™j TO Changed tho 

SSSS Zm, SR an ovoi-inSroasing 


placo to democracies and tiio inventions and jgggm^ ESSto » ovSmising 
outlook of human life tliioughout , , and thtnkors, statesman, and legislators 

demand in every country *« £«*:»*“ “S inventors N ow leaders and thinkers, 
sciontists and economists, indiistnahsts and mvon ' luslrialists aad i nvou tors do not, 
statosmou and legislators, sciontists and llv y 10 product of education and 

as a rule drop ^ 

surroundings. No wonder, theioiore, tn» mivn o t <h developments of their 
are dovoting tho utmost of their attention an n a „, r ^“;3f_7 r thoh . sn ] 10 res of activity, 
Univorsitios by.oa* toning thoir ^o diroJteg thoir charities to the 

and many sensible and prudent plmant l * af fiudr respective countries, 

strengthening of the financial resources o tlio.Uiuvcisii.os o^ttiur w h . WJ 

It is, howovor, a pity that the University of A* , Admitted that it is a compa- 

assemblod hero to-day, lias got a • rathor advorso circumstances, admi- 
rativoly young institution born and brought up m raw « »-*v «»> t of our 

ttoil alio thatt of all tho , provincial and spending tho largest 

province is supporting tho largest .} of economic depression it has not boon 
amount on higher education and that on ^ » t l upbringing ot this latest addi- 

ffWi£&5\S a?j;?B£5K‘£ 

Sfto Sition attd extending its sphoro of utility i 


But this is only by tho way. 

ironical forms of 


I was iust tolling you that, democracy, having ro- 
„„ v — -• — 4 . «. - , ic an ovor-incroasmg demand 

an opon secret tftu Hii Stion aid for possessing all tho 

ff dSisf u s 

©ESAKma. 1 ? — m 
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wrong siarif of democracy that is principally nwiioiunWo f«r ail jhU f^outmt 
and confusion, and l do not at nil ex.iggorate matters whoa I say 1 1 at ilia ^>^8 
curse of conflicts in politics, in economics and in the soul will not lu liltul nom 
any society till, through higher education, it is able .to produce hadeis, tlimkoife, 

stale, smen ‘and legislators, who will recognise* the natural tl^sofietV 

and will, and understand tlio benefits of giving proforouoo to the good of the ftowoU 
over personal Interests and appreciate the subtle difference between happiness and 

l)lt) And°wliat is truo of societies, is mutatis mutandis true of nations also. Just 
ponder over the happenings of the last two decades. Would any om deny tha* . 
Groat War brought misoxy and min to all tlio belligermil nations, an 1 tl oat not j 
of thorn feels tho happier for it. For a long, long time, both diuiiL, the \a * 
after tho conolusiou of peace, it was solemnly declared that the ? rfj iw™* 
fought to end war permanently and assurances were, given J^at 
would on no account allow a repetition of Jits orgies. But, alas, hto indmili als, 
nations too liavo short memories. Two yoars ago, ambitious J apan bioive a\ ay •* 
the League of Nations violated all principles of international 
province after province from China by force of arms, entailing 
on its poor populations. And hardly liad tlio civilised world 10C ^^ .i 
rapaciousness of Japan, Italy has appeared on the soone^bM^Juns it, b^oid m 
defiance of all canons of morality. Now, would you 

statesmanship that prompts those wars of aggrandisement by nations, and it is laise 
philosophy and narrow outlook of life that breed bad statesmanship and encourage 
the acquisitive impulse to dominate over tho hearts of the people of my umnUjS 
And tho n look to tho backward condition of our own country. Just wok to t o 
antediluvian instruments and tools its ameulturists and artizans die hi ill 
to the deplorable condition in which millions are living in its ^ 
villages, look to tho languishing state of its t indigenous industncfe, took J? J J; 
appalling percentage of illiteracy m its population, look to the tJfoolb of gimclm« 
penury ° on the ’physique of its masses, look to its senseless communal strifes ol 
every day conducted in the name of God and religion, and. lastly, look to i & 
frightful rate of child-mortality, and draw your own conclusions. Oo not these 
clearly indicate that this country is leagues behind the countries of the West, and 
even Japan, in matters social, Industrial and economical, and would von not agree 
that it is but for want of proper education in I ho country that disease exact from 
it their toll of human life, without lot or hmdranco, from year to year f 1 lease 
believe mo when I say that no amount of legislative restriction and no amount or 
external pressure can ‘effect any appreciable improvement in the conditions prevailing 
in this country and that there can bo but two ways of doing it. Aou can rid it of 
its present evils either through magic or through education.. And since wo are not 
believers in magic, wo shall have to requisition' the help of education. Education, 
more education, education made perfect, is tho only panacea for our country b dm 
arid evils, With more of real education, I daresay, wo can easily raise the general 
love! of intelligence of Sts looming millions, create, in its future generations, the 
habit of clear and deep thinking and of appreciating, new values, and turn tho 
acquisitive impulse of its people from its present direction to tho direction of irutln 
ft is only in such circumstances that our countrymen would understand their 
surroundings bettor and make up their minds to come in lino with the other 
advanced countries of tho world in matters social, industrial and economic, and 
nut an end to their senseless quarrels over trifles, and take to the pursuit of ideals 
that will bring them happiness, It is only then that would India produce its 
Tagores and Badhaladshans, its Boses and Tatas. its Sulaimans and Gapim in 
nlontiful : and would its merchants and manufacturers, directors and technicians, 
scientists and inventors, financiers and Inventors, collaborate in freeing the country 
from poverty and disease and raising it to its proper place of honour in the polity 
of nations ; and would its statesmen and politicians, and legislators and public 
workers unite heads and hearts to devise ways and means to bridge over the wide 
gulf that at present divides tho hearts of tho rulers and the ruM ; and, tot of all. 
would its Universities function hi tho fullest sense of the term. Hundreds, of 
devoted and well-trained professors and researchers would then be seon applying 
themselves assiduously and wholo-hoarfcodly to the execution of their self-imposed 
acoumuMIng task of studying all branches of human knowledge without oxoentipn, 
of 1 accumulating all available knowledge from the four quarters of the globe, of exploring 
new fields and contributing to the existing stock of knowledge them own 
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to the younger generation along will g continlied progress of 

service. Given a few centuries of * e iS dilieeat and go-ahead youngmeu 

tins kind, given a snffioient nnmker | aS so g far eladed the scientist and 

of this typo, and Truth or Ultimato Reality, whum nas and huadre ds of our 

fhe philosopher, would be bealized w am goas iraft ^ re of heart, free from 

voung men, tlio products of the great Unn ersitms « omaucipated from .the 

doubt and prejudice that cloud human t he authority of Truth itself 

authority of other human minds JSvtbim In the .light of actual experience and intei- 
and eager to view and receive oveiytWng to would make brave ventures 

piot it in consonance with the d ^ 0 , t o a J :c < ? f 0 i fiC . A wh souls' undaunted by tho difficulties 
to cross the great chasm, and scoies oi these lngn son , {oot 0R the Messed Land 
or frying conditions ot the journey, would Success of their compeers, batches of 

of Promise. Encouraged Krd and chomfully ’follow thek 

other youngmon would, out) t,.? ’ wou j d ho evolved a race of higher mon 

example and thus, slowly and steadily, tho u tll0 fallesl expression, men 

men in whom life and aUnbute, 'P , - J woll |,j ho truly fulfilled. And when this 
through whom tho gracious ; object of c nation l worn r(Jconol]od and the vas 

is accomplished, religion, philosophy a • • ^all bo recognised as the . greatest 

Utuvorso, which now appears »g« l Snirit ^hall liavo good reason to rejoice and 
‘Teaching University' and the „“ fc °4 io S t P ,%er the forces ot matter Mon will 
sing hallelujahs at this their » ^ Jj, brothers and nations and communities will sink 
then readily recognize one another • ' 3 d Mankind will then come to undei- 

ihoir differences and work for t! ho atld ran( . 0lir and strife, distrust and 
stand the propor use of the a^' 61 , . \ ■ i to ’. daYi w j]j coaso to exist in the world, 
jealousy, that disfigure the human - X . . education and such are tho hopes 

J Such, m brief., is the imnortancm I attach to t “" a “ CQ a metlt of higher education 

that t enter tarn m my mma * Vfir c«r 10 o Before proceeding furtbor, I would like to 
through the agency of our or of a religious dreamer, 

make it clear that mine are not the hopos « a visio . y oi experience and the 

Mine are the hopes of one who « ^ of all its faults and 

trend of world-events. , ^^.ItpHnns hero u lndia luring the last fifty years or so, 
tailings, transfounud life-ooniktioM m mma «wi onr authors and 

and are not all our present “J, ; £ at ists, of whom tho country is so 

pools, artists and architects p ^l n ,Cr]ucts of our colleges? If Univcrsiiy education, 
justly proud, one and all, tho poaucts ot o * . both qualitatively and 

though necessarily hmiorfool a.ud rostnctid f transforming a conservative people 

Srl-SmElTS °Ur« titiuolea and It work still S«"H« 

wonders in tho future. .. .. (h m „ 7 ;. nE progress that scientists of tiie world 

Resides, take into consideration tho amazing P™b“- » into the mysteries 

have made during, the past wo decades ingonuitv thcy hava displayed in 

of lifo and the universe, and mark me nf tho various sciences, compare some 

co-ordinating and synthesizing the d *f^?hfhoso of tho last few centuries and judge 
of tho present-day theories of science wxtn tnoso ^^^ human thought and outlook 
of the revolutionizing effect the former f about 1848 tt Tho enthusiasm which 
of lifo. Sneaking of equality, Proudhon wrote m ^ win o, deeper 
possesses L, tlw onthusiasm of of Leonidas, of Si Bernard, 

than love ; a divine passion and furor whionr.no . } been 

or of Mioholangolo can never equal- * m> ?ite (}f c | ear and* Indisputable evx- 

cli among to fins wild enthusiasm ofequa y 1 avIsIoA in anv country or connnu- 
donee of History to show that equahty has neve r Ousted f» “ ^cou&ry in the 
nity. Vor example, who is there i who > doos ^not Enow -mar, » ttd strength, have 

past, tho priest and the '^ 1 < ,r /Ij“^M^^ a ^ p0 ^?v|lege8 and that tho masses 
always boon tu the onjoyinont of. supor |* nn ,-i nrawors of wntor V Tho tea- 

everywhere havo always remained h®wors ignored and people, annoyed by the 
chings of History, however, were that the easiest 

stern realities of lifo, sought consolahon ^ ^hig^ tho |ri 1 Jt wag baliovod and 

su rra-d ss 5 Lr3 Aiaff rt.T5?» 

Sd'fi 5SSV3V l SW» ^ uroomnitat., H» pH-ipU ^ 
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in the socialist platform and represents the principal feature of attraction in 
democracy But look at the knock-down blow it lias leeeutly received al ike hands 
of scienoo The doctrine of evolution, based on tiro rocky foundation of the i discoveries 
of Geology and biology, has shattered the old conviction into . pieces and the belief is 
now Trowing in the civilized world that by nature all individuals, races am l species 
aro unequal, for, if it woro otherwise, thoro could be no , selection, no emulation and 
no development whatever. I am snro that, in course of time, as tins groat trulh oi 
soionoo is sufficiently assimilatod and appreciated bv the oivilisod world , the no « » 
a general revolt against that soul-killing teaching of democracy, »d«lM I laving 
been consigned to its proper place in the rear, there, will bo > a world-wide ' 

and search for men of superior typo, for ‘peaks and pmuaclos . .Now .men .oi U1 ■ 

cannot bo manufactured to order. A gomus has a greater possibility of omcKfonui 
term the gioup of talented scholars gathurod round a great teacher. And a., Umvei- 
sities aro centres whero groat teachers sit to teach and ta ontod scholars ^emble to 
learn, this agency alone will be competent to moot tbo world demand for tie s i 
type of men* 

Let us next turn our attention to the teachings of tho science 
ponder for a momont over tiio conclusion tlioy load us to The iscwnjo 
that evory now body on arrival in the world finds it, as has boon ham T 1 J 
Professor William James, a .“big, booming and buzzing ““^n f nslon and hi 
teachers and other helpers assist the child in clearing up h ■ , , 

harnessing his powers to definite linos of action. So assisted, tho chi Id bm di s au 
inner world of his own which of course has to be bo cons imeted as to U nto 1 

needs of the outer. Now tho outer world, ovor which wo 1 k.vvo no ■ wntro I, * 

its demands on us ceaselessly during evory moment of ou omtonco wluUi 

natm ally ontails a severe strain on our powers. Tho momenl L XwJ « nin aufl 
of its demands, we aro ruthlessly punished with dissatisfaction, disoaso, pain and 
misery. Wo hate these punishments and try pur best to avoid them, but no\ 
many of us do really succeed in the attempt, it is difficult to say. . We only know 
that such of us as aro, partly through the 
teachers and other helpers, and partly through 

somowhat accurately what sort of world wo arc living " 7,f7 0 ;; m arativo 

to moot successfully the demands of the outer world, enjoy lives . of. eompaiativo 

peace and happiness. If this reading of the teachings °' ^ thh vale of 
if it is raallv possible for man to mako life happy and poacotiu m tms vaio o 

tears through assistance from parents and teachers 1 Xoatimi 

bo no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that higher and porteU ulwMu n 
alono ean save us from tho four groat curses of human Mo , Joi it s b 

education the parents and teachers will understand tho < oito woUd +o miab!^ tho 
learn what sort of help they are to extend to the ^ ‘ . 

latter to build up a proper inner world and lead -* 11 Chappy 

managing to meet tho demands of the outer woild succcsbtii ly. invention 


W OCV V . M V * " 

assistance received from parents, 
: peri once, enabled to realise 
in and how to behave so as 


ho different rncos 


prosoni 

of quick'’ moans of travel and communication that 1 .T Ts«whtion"of 

of men into a very close contact by eliminating distances , the invisible association oi 
the Trionthts^ and S «1 toilers of tho world through books and journals that has 
resulted m uniting llio scientific minds of the world mte 

rendering it possible for man to probe clooj) into tho socrots of ^ life i and the umvoi e 
from all possible directions, and tho most important of all, 1 “S ^ 

of a world Court of arbitration known as the League of rna l e spuit ot 

willing co-operation display ed by so many nations hi developing this o * 
powerful anil extremely useful medium for scouring world-ponce, all c oarly ltidicato 

ikal humanity is slowly but steadily being prepared attain l !f'i overcoming 

brotherhood of man by forgetting, all differences of raoo and colour and overcoming 

311 ffidrt^^tS^hopoe I havo formed for myself, are not alto- 
imtlior tiTQimdloss I must tliorofojco* conCoss that X have so far paid no attention to 
the growing disquiet anti uuoaslnoss in India and ^roign ambor^oMhe VI* * Ma- 
iaSssraa * u «—<« jsix;£u“ 

extension of University education was responsible for i nmoawl mrammoymout m 
tented and disgruntled graduates in the land that it would become impossible to mam- 
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tain peace and order. They argued that the orient from tho 

partments and tho various hundreds of Univoisity graduates 

fact of everyday occurrence t 2' r a L ai l ^ ^ ? ni o r isom was advertised in any paper and 
were received when a post of to. -90 par „ t : ct University education, conditions wore 
that if steps wore not taken at 1 onL ® xr ieS m cmeak the truth, it was only the other 
bound to grow worse from lh o° B ®^V pr ovinoo, as many as 3,000 eandi- 

day that 1 road m a nowspapor “ . 1 rum0ln - that tho department was 

dates assembled at a police office a » th » 1 of its constabulary. To cut the 

taking seven recruits to fill v f^f teS . 1l - i ? t w e < s ooasidorable unemployment in tho 
m a ite°r short I would readil J**™*** gfi woufd beg leave to. point out that 
country ni those days, but at the sam >, ,* md- nrocuri n& agencies* May bo that 

Universities aro not em P|^? l ?“ t l?® cul T T 1 ^ TCrs ities are misfit and require to be modifl- 
tho courses of study provide.l in tho ^diversities some o{ ^ g 

ed or extended to suit tho needs < « “ e pUi-.J require to bo diverted to othor 
taking up courses in arts and science i ? ros tricling University education, 

branches, but I see absolutely Vf curricula of your colleges, multiply specialities and 
You may by all means enlarge the cunicuia o y onc0 urgo tochnical .education and 
allow students to have a wider choice of ““Xcafion, but, in tho name of 

dovoto large sums of mmay ^ WP gt e r, in connection with University education, 

¥£ If “olh il a haV^ 

quaitors of a contuiy of a ^^^not^uaawaro^Mt" measures have been taken in 

•isr-Ja." ^ 

ment among their boing adopted here . in-as-much as 

as an argument . stv Students to the poulafion of our province bears no 

tho proportion of University swmonsa w ^ i countries. For example, in 

comparison at all to the proportions obtaining in those^cflgm ^ ^ md \ a tbo 
Germany tho proportion is repoitod to Q to fc ^ pr0 viaoo tho proportion is 1 to 
United States of America 1 to M&, wane iu ouipxc p i nc h of unemployment 
4,100. Tho fact that our wmnoo *g« jtl st^onts to its 1 population is but one 
although tho proportion oE i s % f America, I would make bold to say, is 

ratUeV than of over-production of 

er tX » rs ,. 1 whS.w«ff»“ ix“ »s 

also enable mo to realise that .f^rishod uesira or & utu# wMlo ag0 about 

tlon at tho outset. You must be rem mb -i ia b « * o£ ! tho j JOO p to to ih 0 direction of 
the necessity of ^1'“% „^imrmlso when directed towards the objects of 

Truth. Now this a «^ s ^J“fn the simple language of religion. I am definite y of 
tho world, is known as. grood. character is the root cause of most of our' 

tho opinion that this vice 11 , that tho unemployment problem in tho world is but 

present-day troubles ; and ■ SfiStoly at ttmlarge-scllo arrangements of Nature, 

an offshoot of it. If ''■vcj Mother Nature lias mado amplo provision for tho sustenance 
wo find that, in ^ASa TOOtatto apportion Its gifts among themselves 
of every form of life an f f Antnnj in all men, wornon and children living 

without permitting greed and , , oatisfv their hunger, enough of wearing mate- 
on earth would iZTkrmS sunshine to enjoy 

rial to cover and protect theixboaies mamma v desire to grab and 

sound health, Buttho Japan wage war 

hoard, have made these gife too few fo « 4as tho desire of grabbing the soya- 
against China and snatch itaP^viuces. m it8 mmiona 0E the invasion of 

beans of those provinc^ Aud why 0 r grabbing Abyssinia’s rich mines and 

innocent Abyssinia ? Well, it is im uesuu^uA 15 4 . lg ^ 0ro m much 

fertile fields and ’^r y U f ouutry f^thaE® days ? Wei, once agaia it is the dosiro of 
unemployment in every country mtaw) quickened by the experience ot tliy 

grabbing and hoarding* 1 ‘ | J fc War has urged every nation to increase its output 
prosperous days of i and lieloed bv improved scientific methods and devi- 

“ SStaS s “ ««“ “ d l ’“ 
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[ age A r- 
an unprecedented eeo- 
n 1 1 Expedients 


<«nsequance is that the^o*® sbirvinf? in^tbe* midst of ]>lonty E.|. 

^SI^S‘Vts..»^=”S h =orSi 

faco » 

SimSfwtSow” LiSS *ta« .p5to.mas.MjS A 

as the very name implies, is expected to teach universal knowledge, lu 
N,aW mo as I hive already mentioned, all seats of learning wo essentially 
the long fh ?-, ‘i, . fj, e studv lot religion and religious literature was tho be-all 

religions insti . f y the S0 days, religion comprehended all the r( ; < l llJr0 " 

and r^ L\™af1ife But conditions have now changed' Worldlinoss-not botter- 
mSn is S iiShs^has taken the place of nnworldliness, and religion and theology Is 
"»l5 a branch of human 1 experience. ‘The narrow scientific spirit, pathetically 
assnredy Rodhakrishnan, ‘which starts with a prejudice against religious 
says Prof. Kadhamsnnan w j. £e of tho m l ystic3 t0 'fe a worthless 

experience and philosophic spirit. The data of science and _ religion, 

dream, is not me r p tho field of philosophy’. You believe in science mid 
observation jt ig 1 ’ based on obsorrod facts or experience. But you have 
teach ❖ b ®SiJi|Ljiy also, because without philosophy scionco is helpless, 
te teach P V . through Instruments and tells you what It sees, but it 

Scien ^tWM about Stimate choices. Por these you require the light of your whole 
says ?°* ,dn f j b de wisdom to which scientific knowledge Is mere raw material. If such 

exper enoe and me vn^ & ltiotl of sciontirio knowledge, pray toll me why have 

18 re fJlndM religiou and religious experience from your stadias and why do you 
y TOurselyof to the experience of tho world of senso or of the world at surface ( 
5^JSe empiricism which holds you back from religious intuitions f You take 
?, s rl^Lllhat you can nover make life happy with mere abstract intelligibility— the 
You must also control the lower appetites of man and satis y hm 
ideal °f so™ • ,,, t£l0 j le j p o£ re ijgion. When religion attempts to dismiss physical 

« A i 11,11 wl * “ ls . yoar r tum ’ r n 

intuitions as non-oxistent and feel no compunction! I wonuor why it 
f fl§ ever strife you that materialism is but one practical attitude to ID and 
^I^L lfiLothOT alh as sucht both deserve equal consideration in a seminary of 
religion | ]r now ieto 7 ? I am sorry I feel constrained to say that, in disoatdmfs Gns 
branch of knowledge from our curriculum, we forfeit our claim to the use 
importan vorslty for ourselves. You may depond on it that inith which wn 

much love can never bo eomprohonded with the physical iustnimoiifs of science, 
nlr^an Ultimate' Reality which wo so much adoro, bo realised with tho menial elici t. 

nbfiosoDhv Providenoo has located withm the human body a special sp ritual fiicul- 
° f P„i 0 l? P k y 'tho oxcluslvo function of religion to teach man al about tho facility. 
^fln d that faculty hj developed in ns life our physical and mental faculties, we shall 
, S Ain rierceive Truth and realise Ultimate ltoality in the same manner as wo 
™rcel?riTroiiM the sun with our physical eves. And when this takes n w 
«nf be both astonished and amused to find that Truth -tho goal of scionco, lllti- 
Mv-toe S of Iihllosophy, and Ood-tho goal of religion, are hut throe 
natnes of tie samo Supremo Essonao. 

r have now finished what I wanted to sav and have only a word or two more to address 
, A A" Skates of to-day. 1 would first of all offer you, mv young friends, my hearty foli- 
^hoM S the feliciationa of all other members of tho University at your well-deserved 
SSSS 8 T VoSd next impress upon yon what your country, tliat few done so much 
Sfvou in providing faoilitios to acquire higher knowledge, expects of you. Your 
«mJtav gave you well-furnished and well-equipped colleges and provided therein 
teachers willing and anxious to impart to you the best of their learning and 
knowtodee and I have no doubt that, yon, on your part, have done your very best to 
chtfw and digest internally all the learning and experience that wore plaiyid 
also to imbibe the spirit of your teachers and assimilate the 
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traditions of your alma mater* Your country, in return, ycui 

make the LI use of the knowMgo ff aud 

part in the straggle of life nobly and well. I e* 1 ^ fo ^ you \ w \ that yon will not 

SfW! ff* 

arsfft sC“p 1 s s ^»'“- s ““ l! 

and economically. A « m (Hns into vonr ears that the nni- 

I am aware that you had many occasions of g 8 “ y moro b{ttor an ,i dos- 

versal oconomlo depression has . n Pf th “^“i d th ^ bottewUpnod and hotter fitted than 
l>crato, but aront you going out to the v .. . there P la considerable overorowd- 
your predoeossors of ten years ago ? I admit that tnei^m^c ^ my take t 

iug now In almost all trades and . nW » „ 0 j getting work for ovary capable 

from mo that there are yet enough “Pl^'r. ’mnoern and tha Manager of every 
young man. The Hoad ' J tho°look-out for really capable assistants. You may not 

farm and factory arc still on tho loos out ior Jr i demands of your high 
straightway bo offered terms of employment suited to tno asxnaoub^ J ‘ m 

ambition, %ut if you just make « convonen to accept such w 

it com® your way and P tt U?vt ™lora von an! sura to find the 
and show your grit and mcrlt to your employer^ y ^ worl(1 ^y young 

road to the promotion cleai bc - plunge yourselves wholo-hoartcd- 

ftionds, thorofore, with hearts, f^ut Md brave, a i i b y dignity, and proud 
ly in tile struggle of life, ^ m fX° a ^ a %r and the high oxpootve 

yourselves worthy of the “ oW “ * u T n , " y i iko 0VQrv 0 ther country of the worla,- 
tions of your country. Your country, to <U %y, Uko ou wbom oi^autor Is wedded, 
urgently needs men with brains and . peraonality mon^in^w q t0 th(J people thal 

to intellectual capacity. Go wf ninlitios * and that; you aro in every way fit tot 

&*££ srsas$* H$» j*™> ds-^fz sjsss 
ssSf&aar^ ftsntfs* *» <»» — « ii “ 

command of such u society ! 


The Andhra University Convocation 

„„ , * n i v.r- 4 - ^-p 44 ia Address delivered by /too Bahadur 

T Medical college, Vi^apatam, at Urn Convoca- 

lion of thf Andhr,; University held on the 28th. November IMS - 

Mr. Ohanoollor Ladies and the Chanco llor for tho high academic 
honou^X teS on mo In asking me to deliver the Convocation address of 
this University on tho present oceasiom (ittingly on tho broad shoulders of 

, F* «&«“>. a "«“' 1 » 1 

kMuarlos, learned judges a-wl abie Blimrld have boon chosen on tho 

1 am somewhat surprised that a ™ { 1 o{ jp“ s Excellency to give an opportunity 

present occasion. 1 tako it to ^ the Os o o academicians, the general public and 
l a member of every loarnod l“sion so idea as to how tk various 

the students, who tal ‘ L*ff ° ami the welfare of the country arc viewed from 

problems connected with education a J* . y consider that this gesture of his 

different angles by men of different iottoM • } j£j g Excellency will deal with 

is of very happy migury, «« * 0 ° f f *h l,o to tho Chancellor, and 

the problems connected with this l a ‘ ( i . ratl-mi of this province, which k; is 
with the grwit and P r f.oa consideration different vlow points. I regard His 

called upon to solve .u -iddress ns a compliment paid to tho profession 

toSicri'Sc S to A » *» o! thHt lmi,orltt,,t 

5 ? 
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part of medical scionco— Pathology— which unravels the mysteries of disease pro- 
cesses and lays the foundation of the whole Science of Medicine, including Proven- 
tive Medicine, _ . 

There are only two professional colleges affiliated to tins university, one of which, 
the Medical College, is located at the headquarters of the University, The College is 
older than the University. „ _ , . , ,, ( , 

A resolution was tabled at the last Senate meeting that the University should take 
over the control and management of the Medical College and the Eng George Hos- 
pital. The idea of the University administering a Medical College and the Hospitals 
attached to it, though it is a natural growth in the progressive western countries, is 
not new even in India, There is the example of the Lucknow University, But the 
University acted wisely by accepting the advice of our Surgeon- General, Sir Frank 
Connor, who, while sympathising with the aspirations of the university, cautioned us 
to defer the matter for the present and renew the application after the Govern- 
ment had spent the necessary funds to improve the College and the Hospital, In 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Inspectors of the Medical Council of India. 

It is well known that the ruthless axo of retrenchment was levelled at the Yizaga- 
patam Medical College a few years ago. But tho catastrophe was prevented by the 
broad-based academic sympathy of tho then Burgeon- General of Madras, Major-Gener- 
al C. A. F, Sprawson, who is now the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, 
and tho firm determination and vigilant care of our illustrious Pro-Chancellor the 
Hon’ble the Rajah Sahob of Bobbin. 

The stability of the Medical College was again threatened by the adverse report 
made by one o! the Inspectors of the Medical Council of India, who recommended 
that the M. B., B. S. Degree of the Andhra University be not recognised for inclusion 
In Schedule i of the Indian Medical Council Act, as, in his opinion Iho defects 
pointed out by him were of such a nature as to make the institution “insufficient”. 
In his opinion, neither tho College nor tho Hospital was sufficiently equipped or suffi- 
ciently staffed. He observed that no saw no reason to assume that the Government of 
Madras, who are responsible for the maintenance of this College, would sanction 
sufficient funds to carry out the recommendations, because the repeated attempts, 
which had been previously made by the successive Principals, tho Surgeon-General 
and tho Minlstcr-in-chargo* had boon without any success in tho past. Ho folt certain 
that the Government would make no other answer than that previously given. Even 
if there bo any change of heart, the proverbial delay of tho Government in the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations would mean some years, and it was, therefore, unwise 
on tho part of tho Medical Council of India to recognise tho M. II, B. B. Degree of 
this University. 

Subsequent events have shown that prophecy is a risky game. At any rate, this 
prophecy 1ms been falsified by tho prompt action taken by our Chancellor, Lord Erskma, 
and his Government. 

In consultation with the Principal^ Major J, A. W. Ehden , and Sir $. Radka- 
krnknan , the Vice-Chancellor of tins University, Sir Frank Connor, the Burgeon- 
General of our province, drew up a programme of improvements for the College and 
the Hospital as regards staff, equipment and buildings. Through the kind assistance 
oi Ills Excellency’s Government, a sum of Its. 10 lakhs (non-recurring) is likely fo bo 
sanctioned to give effect to tho complete scheme for iho expansion, equipment and iho 
re-organisation of the College and the Hospital and an additional sum ol Ra. 1 and 
an hall lakhs per annum towards recurring expenditure. To all those who have boon 
responsible for bringing about this happy consummation, tho Andhras will ever remain 
deeply grateful We hope and pray that no future financial earthquakes will shake 
tho stability of this really most useful institution, which has a great future before it 
in tho prevention, euro and alleviation of human suffering, in the betterment of the 
health of tho people of tho Andhra Desn, and as a centre for higher medical educatioa 
and medical research. . : 

It is very depressing but interesting to compare tho progress made In Public 
Health daring the tot century of British administration In Mia and during the same 
period in England. It was only just one kindred years ago ' that tho first steps were 
taken to organise public health 'measures in England. It Is stated that tho stimulus for 
this was an epidemic of cholera. Chadwick and Symon and tho' Victorian Sanitarians; 
who planned the main lines for teo progress of public health, will over be remem- 
bered. Compare the State Medicine of England which hm become the all powerful 
social service organisation of that country to-day with* our present position. 
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More than 16,000 medical men are in insurance . practice ; over 60 per cent, of 
expectant mothers are attended to in anti-natal dm.es ; every year 40 per cent, o 
infants and children are looked after in child welfare centres over 33 nor cent . ot 
school childron roceivo medical inspection; 140,000 suspected casesof n , 

«m (1 fh«ir {‘ontacts roceivo attention from tuberculosis specialists y&uuu poisons are 
toatS at tKnereal dintes. There are over 180000 hospitalb^GxcWing those 
in wirtTi+nl TinqniHk and more than twice this number are provided by voluntary or 
g.gaLH 'C these figures with those which <- bo gMheml 

" iSto SSc^jSSS'. figures to W eud Wales = « <h»« 
millions is spent annually on medical services by local authorities and ovoi £31 milioi, 

on onvironmeutal sanitation, including housing. u 

What is the reason for this difference between the Public .^alth ,P ogress in 
England and India V In the opinion of General Mogaw, who was the Diieotoi of the 

mmmmmn 

form in all its branches. 



nor 

boast and that, if sanitation “ ^.miograi par, » ^bidW^wilfch endanger the 

nuiltipfo^of^eommunities and nations. 

From the early days of .the East Indm 

the officers and 

jsStfWVS S3* ys&£vr£s& 

Government considered it madvi^blo to to I goodwill by curing 1 disease and 

th0 U 0£ ^ 

H °ffl8® y the SpflitalDowtoelf J $£? 'TZ/uoSoEwt wITeoS- 

Military to too tho f4rgeon-Uonoral Bomctimo . later plague 

dored enough and was suboimnato i » k constituted to onquiro mte tins 

broko out and the 1 taguo jSn^^oaualitv to the Sanitary Commissioner with that of 
disease, recommended a status of y jjedicino Subsequent, within a few years 

too Surgeon-general, the Hoad of JRw»TO iawiomo. ouo^ ^ to tho Sur | t!0I1 . 

tiiat o! tho 8aaifcary commissionor to tkat 

of Director of Public Health. 
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U, 0 o'camnloa of the Madras University. Civil Assistant Surfiuons qualified iliomselves 
for decrees in Sauilaiy Science. Saullary Inspectors were trained At an earlier date 
Col. King recommended the utilisation of qualified men for Public Health work in 
Municipalities and District Hoards. In those days tiro District Medical Officer was also 
the Sanitary Officer of the District. I have 3md the honour of being tho District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer of one of tho then biggest districts in the Presidency 
which was somotimos ago liifurcalud into two districts. 

I can testify from experience that the District Medical and Sanitary Officer could 
not have carried out satisfactorily either Ms medical or his sanitary duties from the 
modern publlo-hoalth point of view. Ho clamourod for separate assistance fur the 
discharge of sanitary duties. Civil Assistant Surgeons wore appomteu as Sanitary 
Assistants. The Surgoon-Gonond wanted that those men should ho appointed by him 
and subject to Ms control and discipline. Tho District Board protested that he who 
paid the piper should have tho light to call for the time. Tho Sanitary Commissioner 
was a mere passive witness in this ugly squable for power. 

Later, the nucleus for a Public Health Service was laid ; almost every Municipality 
and every District Board wore compelled to have medical officer with Public Health 
qualification ty loot after the Public Health of the local bodies concerned, These 
District Health Officers and Municipal Health Officers wore placed under the Director 
of Public Health, who was also given a few assistants of the rank of Assisi ant Direc- 
tor of Public Health. In this presidency our thanks arc duo to Col, Russell for the 
inauguration of the present well-planned scheme of public health service. Even hero 
Madras took tho lean. , ## . 

It should, however, bo acknowledged that public health appointments under Muni- 
cipal and Local Boards were at the boginning not attractive. Even with additional 
encouragement, those appointments are not eagorly sought ; but they are taken up, because 
better openings for service are not available for qualified men, Tho report of tho 
Ministry of Local Self-Government foi 1931 contains the following statements - 1 “Tho 
reluctance of professional men to accept service under Municipal Council is a menace 

to the future of sanitation of this Presidency.,., ......Even men qualified as sanitary 

inspectors avoid service under local l>odies, if they can get other employment/ 1 Things 
have improved since, but the improvement is due to unemployment and tho over- 
crowding of tho professions. 

We must reckon with tho fact that ‘Preventive Medicine’ has come to occupy a 
higher plaeo than that of ‘Bottle Medicine/ In tho Dictionary Medicine is defined m 
“the art of curing, preventing and alleviating disease’*. This is duo to a general reali- 
sation that tho physician should bo equally interested in both Curative ami Preventive 
Medicine. The efforts of such eminent persons as Dr, Jameson, Col. King, General 
Mogaw, Coi Russell and others should be augmented by tho other members of the 
services, the profession and from among tho public, interested in Public Health work, 
by the insistence Son the fact that the most essential factor in the development of 
Public Health In India ia tho question of cost. To the question of Kir William Osier 
why malaria should not bo stamped out of India as it was done in Panama, Bir 
Leonard Rogers is reported to have pointod out tho impossibility of such an improve- 
ment, because in most Municipalities in India the whole of tho work— teaching, 
hospitals, schools, roads, sanitation— had to be paid for out of an income of 2 or 3 
shillings per head of the population. 

A healthy nation is largely a question of inonoy. Health has to ho purchased with 
money, like all other good things It cannot bo hud Cor tho mere asking. A nation, 
must bo healthy to become wealthy mid it is only wealthy nations that have attained 
to high Stamfords of health, Judicious expenditure of wealth can create health, 
Tho absence of health inevitably leads to absence of wealth of tho nation as of the 
individual Every one should remember that tho “first wealth Is health”, ami Hint 
“within human limits health Is purchasable by communities/* 

1 earnestly hope that the truth of Col, Jkssoll’s statement, that In m sphere of 
human aoHvitiy can richer dividends be earned than by judicious investment in the 
preservation and promotion of tho health of the people, will bo fully understood. 

Cruel catasfaophies, harrowing*, horrors of famines and highly sponsored appeals tor 
the sick have proved successful m arousing public sympathy and In tho collection of 
the necessary lands# But tho voice of the appeal of Preventive Medicine seems to bo 
a cry’ In the wilderness. Philanthropists have come forward to endow beds or build 
wards or dispensaries but I am yet to boat of a single endowment by any one In this 
country for m institute of Preventive Medicine, tho services of which are mm-speota- 
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oular, I’revontivo Mcdioino, though despised fco 7-“ their the spying 
i, toner place to-morrow. Our philanthropists will, I h ope, bear m 

oi Sydenham that the effect, oven the slightest reduction in the ino donee of ! | 5 ^ l ^ e f bS ’ 
suffering and deaths must always bo a matter of greater felicity than the ilclieb of a 

Tantalus or a Groms, , . , . , .. 

Lt. Col. H. E. Shortt, Director of the King Institute, Gulm ly, m his address totho 
Kotarians in Madras last August, is reported to have suggosted that too funds I r 
dud for higher education, i.o., tho amount expended on Umvorsitios, may tw aiur 

SS3S SfcpS 

University students in diflorent parts of India. 

I lnvo boon mvsclf an oyo witness to tho haggard look, bent back, sunken eyes 

wsmmaa 






ili'puuni. uiiwvi, 

Nutrition plays 

!S?»rn,S“ £&*#£?&%&. w. m <*«■« “° d 

increasing the art a or oumvaiiou, n y *f c i m an( j biological sciences ridden 

of economic nationalism Is rapidly spreading. . 

management of the Indian Eosoarch fund Association. 
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lt is hardly necessary for me to say that the first help to the Nutrition Labora- 
tory, Coonoor, came from this part of the country, from the Kajahsaheb of Parla- 
Icimodi who, by a princely endowment of a lakh of' rupees, lias given a great impetus 
to research m nutrition, thereby drawing the uttention of other Zamindars, Ihxjalis 
and Maharajahs to the importance of this now science of nntution and giving a lead 
to them to help this Public Health cause, 

nj In Japan and Soviet Kussia, Nutrition Institutes are connected with the 
State Departments of Public Health and with the Universities. The American Dietetic 
Association lias a large body of nearly 3,000 members, It is recommended that a 
chair for Dietetics should bo created in oaeh of the medical schools and colleges. It 
would bo to the advantage of both research work in nutrition and the teaching of the 
subject to medical students and others, interested in the science, by the specialists 
attached to tho nutrition laboratories, if the laboratories arc shifted from Coonoor to 
Madras or to Vizagapatam. A Nutrition Institute has been recommended to be erected 
and ondowod and if this fructifies, I hope it will not be located in a place, that is not 
a Univendty centre with medical colleges and hospitals. In such a centre there is the 
additional advantage of an intellectual contact between tho nutrition specialists and 
other scientists, whoso collaboration would be of immense value and whose work may 
bo correlated with the rest of the Science of Public Health, 


elementary principles of nutrition and simple rules in 
other countries. In Boston and other pails of 
There arc five Nutrition Clinics in London, 
S. A. disseminates information on nutrition and 
importance of publicity and propaganda is well 


Tho value of teaching 
regard to diet is recognised in 
America there are Nutrition Classes. 

The Department of Agriculture in U, 
rational diet among the people. The 
recognised. 

3)r, Aykroyd, tho Director of the Nutrition Laboratories, Coonoor, has drawn our 
attention to the urgent need in this country for a detailed enquiry into the dietetic 
habits of tho people in the different provinces, and into the prevalence of food 
deficiency diseases. I hope tho necessary financial aid for this investigation will be 
forthcoxnmg and the enquiry commenced very soon. 

Hie League ot^ Nations Health Organization has in view the constitution of a per- 
manent Commission to study tho problems of nutrition. Tho general problem of 
nutrition to-day is tho need for tho harmonising of Economic and Public Health 
Development, I believe the different aspects of the problem can bo bettor tackled by 
shifting tho Nutrition Laboratories from Coonoor to Madras, 

t i? 10 SJP 0 /* director of, the L L, 0. at the 1 9th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in Juno last, lias drawn attention to the relationship between ade- 
quate consumption and a proper standard of healthy living. The fact that large 
masses of people aro at present underfed or maifed is not open to dispute. The 
loundation of a reasonable existence should be that amount of wages winch would 
enable the worker to obtain a minimum of healthy diet for himself and 
i s /Sr? a .healthy shelter for them. Tho report also states : “No one can 
ftoiibt that there is immense scope— nay urge, urgent need— for the increasing con- 
sumption of most kinus of fruits for almost every country in the world/ 7 Increase 
hi consumption would go to solve the agricultural problem and also to improve 
health, so as to reduce the budget expenditure of Government on medical aid. The 
increased efficiency of tho population would increase the production of wealth and 
stabilise political conditions and solve to a great extent (ho difficult problems of 

Especially m our country poverty m the most Important factor which has to be 
considered m tho solution of tho food problems. ‘Wo cannot raise the purchasing 
capacity of the people without exploiting the internal market of the country mom 
• t Ai a f° , tl] - Q external market, if possible, thereby olloefmg 
a marked rise hi the level of agricultural prices, Countries which have no natural 
conditions for tJm production of all their food requirements cannot aim at the Meal 
of wlfjsufltoiojioy m tho matter of food-stufik But it is generally hold and supported 
by authoritative opinion that India, which has an infinite variety of soil, climate and 
resources, need hardly go beyond her boundaries to produce a sufficiency 
*. ’ J ,Q $ vo , adequate and woll-bahmeod dietary to tho whole nation. 

♦ « . ©I f her Jlscutapms nor his daughter, Ifygeia, is represented as in tears, with the 

^ 5 ^ instead ASscuIapius is armed with serpents, tiie symbol 

, com v^dosooneo ; and Itygda is bestowing warmth and succor 
'symbols of Health and Preventive Medicine” (Dr f D. W. CatheB, IL IX % 
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a With health everything is a source of pleasure ; without it, nothing else, whatever 
it may be, is enjoyable. It follows that the greatest of follies is to sacrifice health 
for any other land of happiness, whatever it may bo, for gain, advancement, learning, 
or lame, lot alone, thou, lor fleeting sensual pleasure”. (Schopenhauer). 

Lost stamina and lost health make for poverty. Political power, economic progress, 
educational advancement, scientific research, industrial expansion— In fact, even good 
habits and noble aspirations, cannot be got by mere chance. Hygiene plays an 
essential part In the rearing and maintaining of a healthy Nation. 

All religions tell us that it is a sin to foul the mind or contaminate the soul 
Does It not also teach us that it Is also a sin to defile the body ? 

What is the use of holding Health Exhibitions which have dogonerated into an 
annual tamaska, whose effect is of ephemeral nature ? The ‘Gospel of Health 5 has to 
bo preached in a sustained manner every day in the year and a Health Museum 
should bo opened, at least one in every district, to which* a permanent staff should be 
attached for publicity and propaganda. This ‘Temple of Hygeia 5 should be so built as 
to attract the people of the district to go on a pilgrimage for worship to bo blessed 
with the knowledge of how to secure and keep health for themselves. 

There is such a thing as Physical Morality. It is not only a duty to one's own 
self but also to his neighbours, the community, and the Nation and also to other 
Nations and future generations. 

Democritus said “If the body and soul wore to sue each other for damages, it 
would be a question whether the landlord or the guest were more to blame” 

‘Dynamics of Health 1 is the Science of Health. Health is never static. It Is a con- 
stantly changing dynamic force. Good health givos vitality, vigour and vim. A realisa- 
tion, that health is a dynamic progressive force and that vitality Is the Inherent, 
latent doctor in us, which resists disease or makes us got well quick, should engender 
in us desire to foster health and to study Hygiene, which teaches us how to get and 
keep health. 

Man’s transgressions of the Laws of Health arc not forgiven. Diseases have been 
compared to thioves and murderers, and the Preventive Medicine of the present day 
recognises that it is far more sensible to employ Scotland Yard Detectives to track 
the Criminals of Disease than to employ an Army of Doctors for the euro of the 
same. “Prevention is better than euro” has become well-worn by repetition. But it 
is worth repeating, until such knowlege loads to action. There is only one inebriety, 
which, instead of being censured, can be commended and that Is the intoxication 
with the ‘Joys of Health 1 . 

To the question which may reasonably bo put to me, why I should talk to you about 
‘Health 1 on the present occasion, which was not expected to be used for a health 
talk or for propagandist purposes of the Health League, my reply is that it is not 
realised how all this propaganda is wasted, so long as Hygiene does not form an 
essential part of the school curriculum in all its stages. Graded, courses In Hygiene, 
which is after all the most important subject from the personal and community points 
of view of healthy living, should be prescribed In all the classes, right up at least to 
the Matriculation standard, 

“Mem sana in corpora sano” “A healthy mind in a healthy body” is a trite 
saying and a truism admitted by Psychologists and Psychiatrists. A healthy body is 
necessary, if the mind should be healthy* Unless the mind is healthy, good habits 
and good character cannot be formed. Persons without character and conduct In life 
are a drag on and a danger to Society. If we realise that the essential virtues can 
bo fostered only by a healthy mind working in a healthy body, we will not lose 
any time to ‘make Hygiene' (including Mental Hygiene) a compulsory subject of the 
school and college curriculum. What availeth mao, i! ho in the process of gaining 
wealth loses health of body, mind add so, til ? 

I hope that Your Excellency’s observation, during the recent Prize Distribution 
function of the Government College at Mangalore, would have obtained sufficient 
publicity already. But it Is worth repeating* “Education does not merely mean stuffing 
one’s, brain with facts ; It means that, in order to bo ! able to use those facts, one 
must keep ‘healthy, so that* « ho may be able to make use in future life all the know- 
ledge ana learning that ha may get, when he was at school bt collage” I 'wish that 
the above observation of Your Excellency is put up in bold blazoned lottos m the 
motto in •aver/ Educational Institution. 

In comphnson with other progressive countries, the position ’of India, from the 
public hoaltjh point of view, is anything but satisfactory. Though the economic condi- 
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tion of fclio people has much to do -with their stato of health, the problem o£ tackling 
the deplorable stato of health conditions cannot bo solved by looking at it purely 
from tiro economic standpoint. It should be remembered that oven in the western 
countries, whore the economic position of common man is Infinitely better than that, 
which obtains in India, there Is still plenty of misery of diverse lands. But It should 
not, however, be lost sight of that a certain level of comfort is absolutely essential 
for healthful living. 

It Is not the multiplication of worldly goods and our wants which make for 
human happiness but human happiness depends to a considerable extent on a sane 
outlook on life, which can bo brought about by what Everett Doan Martin calls *a 
liberal education”. The creation and growth of a sane outlook on life is attempted in 
other countries which have scientifically planned their educational progress through 
the medium o! Mental Hygiene Clinics and by the inclusion of Mental Hygiene as an 
important subject of study for a liberal education. 

The three most important general objectives in education to-day are (I) the im- 
parting of knowledge, (21 formation of good habits, and (8) teachings of wholesome 
attitudes to human onviornmontal influences by the training ol a primary human 
emotions. From the beginning the educational organisations have pursued the first 
obioctive only. The study of Psychology and its inntionco on education have ^resulted 
in a greater realisation of late of the importance of the formation of habits from the 
very early stages of a child’s education. A man might have mastered Ethics and yet 
lead an immoral life or bo a Philosopher, whose Philosophy falls him in the hour of 
trial, or be a medical man who knows and preaches to others ail the rules of good 
health but fails to make use *of that knowledge with; regard to his own health. There 
are many people who do not put the knowledge they have gained into the ever day 
life of the practical world. Knowledge by itself is useless put into practice. If Is being 
increasingly realkod that formation of the health habits is more important than mere 
knowledge about health. 

It Is a sad commentary on our present dav education that It doc® not aim at teaching 
the student how to live and in what the real happiness of life lies. It is Psychology 
again that has drawn our attention to the signficance of the part played by the 
various human emotions in making living happy and successful The answer to the 
question Is life worth living ? that it depends upon the liver is not only true physio- 
logically but also psychologically. The training of the emotions to create wholesome 
attitudes and reactions to outside influences should be the third educational objective, 
wholesome emotions are attempted to fee strengthened and undesirable emotions weeded 
out in Mental Hygiene training. 

The preaching of the ‘Gospel of Montal Health’ is more necessary than the pro- 
ganda forlcompulsory physical education. It is no doubt true that body and mind react 
on each other but there is no use of a giant frame if it is to harbour a weak mind ; 
far better a frail frame, which enshrines a strong and well-developed healthy mind. 
Emotional self-control, the cultivation of noimal relations with one’s neighbours and 
a knowledge of tho roal wholesome ‘Philosophy of Life’ aro a few of the many bene- 
fits, which can be derived by a comprehensive course in Montal Hygiene. 

■x % ro t- McDougall has described that tho heart of tins human personality, 

its “cylinders are the primary omotions as fear, anger, ote. If these aro removed, 
wo should bo, mentally, liko springloss clocks or firoioss stoara engines. Mental 
hygiene will holp tho individual to solf-disoiplino and oroato In him tho desire to 
subordinate the self and merge it in tho larger interests of tho ‘bigger self" i. o„ tho 
Community. In that sense Is it not true that a man has to lose himself in order that 
ho may find Uirweif ■> If wo search deeply, we will find that happiness can msuit 
only from a woll-intomtod personality, which Is able to respond successfully to the 
varying stimuli of painful or pleasurable nature, which impinge on tho personality In 
daily Mfp. The necessity, ‘therefore for self-discipline and for tho development of 
certain h gher and more ennobling interests beyond tho daily straggle of “getting and 
spending" needs no advocacy, w 6 ® 

It is the study of Philosophy that can enrich the soul and enlarge tho mind and 
Iwd us to axe acquisition of highor values in life. Philosophy is an important subject 

™ U r L f « r n w a Ji °L a , C oK h mtm n outl “ l£ on Hfe. , No person oan bo considered to 
have had a liberal education, if Philosophy did not form part of his studios. Phlioso- 
phy should sujmlmnent Science (used in ordinary sense) and Science should pervade 
Philosophy. It is in such happy ombraeo that real liberal education is bom. ^ 
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On tlio other haud* to the vast majority of men "Wordsworth’s words are too true. — 
“The world is too much with us, getting and spending. We may waste our powers. 
Little we see in nature that is ours.” 

The importance of the study ol Biology is well recognised in _ Europe and in 
America where the subject forms a compulsory course for ^ school-going students. In 
our count! y only the students who choose Medicine or Agriculture as their vocation 
appreciate that a sound biological knowledge stands them in good # stead. I hope the 
defect that the Natural Sciences have not been introduced so far in the Andhra Uni- 
versity Coiiogo of Science would be noted and remedied at an early date. The tea- 
ching of Biology should be of a more practical nature including sufficient laboratory 
work and ample observations in the field. It is ^ regret! ed that in the examination _ for 
the Intermediate there is no practical test even in the Physical Sciences. No examina- 
tion in a science subject can he considered to be complete, c unless the knowledge of 
the candidate is tested by an oral and a practical examination. It is % probably to this 
kind of examination in theoretical knowledge that we owe the reputation of theoretical 
intellectuals which other nationals have given us. 

Biology teaches what life is and how life’s environment is constantly changing and 
how the organism reacts to such changes. It teaches the physical basis of living 
things and that division of labour is associated with specialisation of structure m the 
increasing complexity of animal and plant life in tlm course of its evolution, "ho 
student of the subject obtains also clear ideas regarding animal instincts^ reflex actions, 
mem oiy, intelligence, methods of growth and reproduction. On the basis of the above 
knowledge he obtains some idea of variation and heredity and a desire to study 
‘Eugenics’, which considers the well-being of the race. 

The study of the plants and animals in relation to human affairs and human pro- 
gress, a knowledge of disease germs and defensive powers of the body against them 
and an appreciation of the remedial measures adopted in public Health measures can- 
not fail to be of incalculable benefit to the student and to .the country indirectly. 
Biological knowledge has evidently played a great part in ^raising the standard of living 
by increasing the ability to earn higher wages and creating ideal citizens, who are a 
source of strength to tfieraselves and to the State, , , _ . 

Biology tolls ns that human race can bo improved by good environment anti by 
good education and that the belief /‘that truck horses will brood only truck horses, 
the trotting horses only trotting horses” should be given up. 

Though even tho desirability making Biology a* compulsory subject of school edu- 
cation in India is being tardily admitted, there are not a low persons who oven now 
doubt its value in the school curricula* . . 

It appears to be the practice to give some words of advice to the graduates of the 
year, when they assemble at tho Convocation function to take thou* degrees. I do not 
propose to do any tiling of tho kind. Youth is in revolt and resents advice, _ buck 
advice is construed to be gratuitous and may even be felt insulting. Advice not 
paid for is not valued. Respecting youth sentiment, I shall not boro you with whu<, 
will be considered to bo platitudes. . , , 

But, I shall bo fading in my duty, if I fail to congratulate the graduates of the 
year on their success, as, otherwise, it may be considered to be uiigentlemanly or bad 
manners on my parts. I was hesitating at first whom I ^ should congratulate-— the 
successful graduates or the unsuccessful candidates. There is a pleasure m the en- 
joyment of the fruits of the chase. In the # pursuit of knowledge those who had 
worked hard have secured success and possibly distinctions. I wish I do not mar 
their feelings of rejoicing in the slightest manner. In this world pleasures are so 
few and come so rare, but pain abounds and comes frequent 

But there is also pleasure in the mere chase, though it may have ended unfertile. 
If tho unsuccessful students had been sincere in then* attempt to obtain as much 
knowledge as they can absorb in the prescribed course of their studies, they need not 
consider that they had wasted their times. Lot the failed candidate not got disheart- 
ened at his failure. Failures and obstacles exist only to be overcome. Tho failure should 
be an incentive to subsequent better planning and renewed and vigorous attack, 

Tho best part of a man’s life is the stage of his life as a student, as it is mostly 
pleasant and carefree in the corporate life of the residential students of a University, 
if yon utilise fully the opportunities which are afforded to you to enlarge your mind, 
broaden your sympathies' and increase your stock of ideas, you would not regret for 
having prolonged your stay in the University, You may congratulate yourself on the 
other hand on having postponed the evil day, when you have to solve your broadi 
winning problem* 
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^heroas, I have to sympathise with tlio winners, because the spectre of unomplov- 
ment would have already betfiti to stare at them. They have to face and solve the 
problem com a^eously, honestly and in the best manner possible. They should not 
prostitute lor base puiposes or obtain employment by any pretext or false pretence to 
positions, to which they hare not fitted themselves by the required traimrar or take 
to a vocation, for which they iiavo no aptitude. 

But whathor you get piud employment ot not, the field for honorary service is 
extensive and noli in possibilities of achieving not only success in life, but also, a 
name and a fame. Ignorance and illiteracy, poverty and sickness, disunion and dis- 
1 discontent and disaffection, famine and floods and many more allied miseries 
clamantly call the youths of tho country to render honorary sorvico— youths who are 
aw | nthlu >iasiie, iat <%ent and interested, skilled and trained, active and alert. 
H wif 1 disinterested. These miseries and misfortunes challenge vou to light 
thorn. W ill you take up the challenge ? ° b 

_ wv v /i 1 ^l rirc mh • Th0 , cr y in ,g need of the villages is that you should 

due b to\he do ? or t ed and orphaned appearance. and gradual decay are 

^*-16 to the ch pi oil on of tho bust energies and brains from their midst. 

lne professions are over-crowded m the urban aroars. Independent practice in tho 
° d . os has noaily reachod tho saturation point. Tho future of the gra- 

d iiLiVni l0 .,S ty i 00£S is some hope Tor them in tho villages/ 

. Judical graduates ato settling down in rural areas. Lawyers too can settle down 

tni, 5ff' » y W1 1 1)0 abl “ to considerably lessen tho expenses of tho villagers by 
fM P wficb e +hn^ifwIl yU1 i 0lnS ‘+ drawi "£, u P Plants, complaints and logal documents^ 
legdhdvteo aro co^t!y S aV ° *° trave ° ng distances now to cit! °s, where living and 

There are many villages without schools. A small band of educated voune men 
may combine, to start a some and their work will not go unrewarded We Imvc 
known many instances m which foreign Missionaries started primary schools worked 

ssaraK, SSsa 

wopelfor the Mlri “ t,on ’ 

, JR 1 ? ^ 0lmf ^ I0ns on .which you can firmly build tho Now House of tho NaHon 
tt? v t ? FS. 0 1 ft &° ^ ch ay ats. Co-operative Movement, Rural Iteonsirue- 

Uplift, Economic Nationalism and a Common Lanpuaue, It is for each 
?* ie 5* y° l ] Jf . choose m which of the abovo works you can profitably huh/ the po/r- 
manned ° f &1S gmt eiMo0 and aot aocordiQ gly m a deliberate and doturmmded 

• F x an t l u St - ^ £\ a Q<*vat Ratna explains to us tho significance of “Now and llnm’* 
ana your Mastoi > of Now js an. earnest of your Mastery of ‘ictornitv* Th« 

srasyva.*' “™ ■* *-> <*• •» «. r «*3fe. j aas 

saSSf» - SSAVs&’i 

, »Al™ , ^VvTiln's 

« STiSSBUS “A 
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as “an elevated and lofty destiny”, and whatever be the material success that von 
might be able to achieve. let it bo said of all of you that you never let down the 
groat traditions of civilization and learning. , , , _ , , t 

The Bishop of London has said “The Bible can and will help you. Do not look 
upon it as a book lot only one day a week. Do not be ashamed to bo seen reading it. 
Your life is judged by your daily actions. If the Bible only helps you to live more 
happily, in closer harmony with your fellows, surely the time you spend reading it 
will prove your greatest** investment”. The same may be said of Lhagavat ueolha, 
Koran and other great religious works. ^ . w +Tlo 

In a lecture on ‘Fundamentals of Hindusismb Swann Siddcswarananda said that the 
more offering of fruits, Rowers, or chanting of hymns did not signify tine worship. 
True worship is in the controlling of tho vicos, such as, lust, wrath, and hatred and 
in manifesting a fooling of kindness and affection towards every living thing. 

Though intellectually a race is adult, morally and spiritually, the men may bo still 
children. Do we not find men using their newly acquired knowledge to work desoia- 
lion and death m their folly and fear and greed and pride ( 11m greiitnoss Qi re- 
ligion depends on the scale of values, which the person professing that religion sets 

for himself and in what ho believes. „ , , , ** •» 

In tho worship of Saraswati, Durga and Lalcshmi, tho Hindus appear to liavo jad 
a grand conception of knowledge, Power and health, peisomlied bj tho ruspeotive 
goddesses, Knowledge is necessary for the acquisition ot I ower and without Powu, 
Wealth cannot exist. Both Knowledge and Wealth appear to bo "ocessary to main- 
tain Power. In the picture of Mother Durga you will had Durga is suppoitod on one 
side by Lakshmi, Goddess of Wealth, the symbol and spirit of economic and in- 
dustrial life and activities of the nation ; and on the othoi ft My nf wthetio 
the Goddess of Learning and arts, tho symbol and spirit of intellectual and .-esthetic 

Jl£ °In n this C part e of India, instead of Durga Puja the Hindus celebrate 
Tho significance is the same. We worship our tools and trowels, sticks and swoids, 
ploughs and pick-axes and machinery and motors, which, if you analyst, w ill be 
to belong to two kinds, one beneficial and productive and tho other deadly and deb 
tractive, Whether productive or destructive, they represent lower. 

Aro we tho ‘Slaves of Custom’ in the worship ^ot these Goddesses ? Do wo un 
derstand flxo real moaning behind all this worship t 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the JYw. 
SirTej Bahadur Sapru at the Convocation of the Patna University held on the 
30th. November 1935 2— 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Mv first duty is to thank you for the great honour yon have done me by asking 
me to address you this afternoon. I do not pretend to bo an educational expert and 
there is nothing further from my mind than that I should claim to spoak with 
Srity on ^abjSrton which Ideas arc, in the highest quarters, at the present 
moment in a state of flux. I can only appeal to your forboaraneo and indulgence as 

a £f ?l™ a fact that your university is comparatively young in years can, in mv opinion, 
bo no reproach to you. Ancient lineage and tradition arc good, tlipy add to one . » 
prido and set up standards of conduct, but elasticity” and adiiptibihty ai 0 two o. 
?ho most vital conditions of success-and they generally go with youtli, 1 P. 
that you possess both these qualities in. a fair measure. In tho midst of a ohanyng 
■amrln wliftti maiiv of our okorishod i&o&s in politics, economics and sociology aid 
nndoreoine rapid ohangos, It is inevitable that some of us should ask ourselves soma 
fflfSWonsU^rSi^Blttai in India. I do not wish to take yw back .to 

fi days of those ancient seats of learning in our land Mwl'i tm vivid 

Mstorio town of whigh some learned writers have m rooont yoais given us vivid 
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and alluring pictures. I sliall recall to your mind only the days oi the fifties of the 
last century when schemes for the spread of western knowledge were 4 in the process 
of incubation which ultimately bore fruit in the establishment of universities in the 
three Presidency towns of India, You then came under the juiisdietion of the 
Calcutta University, You remained under its shell oring wings until less than 
twenty years ago when the Indian Legislature— of which I happened then to be a 
non-official member— presented you with this university presumably to fulfil a keenly 
felt desire on your part and to make your life as a new province complete. Since 
then several other universities in other parts of India have come mto being. In 
my own provinces, for instance, we have no less than five universities functioning 
at the present moment. Bengal possesses two, Madras has three, Bombay, Nagpur, 
the Punjab and Delhi, like your province, have one each. Nor must wc overlook 
the establishment of two flourishing universities in two of the biggest States of 
the India -Hyderabad and Mysore. One can almost hear Assam and Orissa crying 

out for a university each, I have no doubt that Sindh will not lag far behind in 

joining this fashionable cry, I do not wish to encumber my address with figures, 
but I can safely say that the number of under-graduates at every university has, 
nearly everywhere, considerably increased during the last twenty years. 'While in 
1915 the total enrolment in universities was 61 , 225 , in 1932 the number was over 
105,000. Nor have these years been years without examination and investigation 
of the problem of education, in India. We have had a very respectable mass of 
literature presented to us on the subject by expert educationists. The several 
volumes presented to us by the Sadler Commission adorn the shelves of university 

libraries. Then there is the Hartog Committee Report. What wo have done, it 

seems to me, is that we have first established and multiplied universities and then 
blessed them or cursed them each one of us according to his temperament or his 
appreciation of the situation. There are many among us who think that having 
regard to the size of the country and the population the number of the universities 
existing in the country does not err on the side of excess. Indeed the dominant 
feeling is that it is nothing short of a sin to put any kind of barrier in the way of 
higher education, that it is the pious duty of every one of us to promote and 
foster the diffusion of higher learning on an ever-widening area. Tlio votaries 
of knowledge and culture, steeped in the wisdom of the east and the west, will 
always tell you that knowledge must be pursued for knowledge sake and that 
sordid considerations relating to the material interests of life must not be allowed 
to contaminate the pure atmosphere pervading our seats of learning. On the other 
hand there are those who think that if only universities did not exist 
and did not produce ambitious young men with half- baked ideas of freedom 
and nationalism and socialism and all the inconvenient isms of the present day, ihoro 
would be no such thing as the Indian problem and India would be a land flowing 
with the milk and honey oE contentment and gratitude for favours received. Now 
let me tell you frankly that I do not agree with either view. It is not that I do 
not realize the benefits of higher learning or the necessity for developing a higher 
cultural life for the nation, but I cannot reconcile myself to India becoming a nation 
of learned beggars. It is all very well for successful lawyer-politicians who, when 
they have nothing else to do, take out a book from their shelves to beguile their 
time, to talk of culture and so also learned professors at the universities, who at 
times betray the common weakness of humanity by comparing their emoluments 
with those better circumstanced than they are, may talk of culture and knowledge 
foreknowledge sake. But I should like these gentlemen to place themselves in the 
position of the long-suffering but fond parent wlio stints himself to educate Ids boy 
to find t that the young man, on whose future he had built his hopes, whim face to 
face with the reality of tiro situation finds that he has to drink o £ nothing but the 
cup of disappointment and despair so far as a career in life is concerned. Govern* 
meni, foreign < or national, can provide “jobs” only for a limited number, The 
learned professions, if they are to be followed as professions, presuppose a certain 
amount of private moans during the period of waiting. Agricultural Ufa has no 

prospects to offer. There are not many vacant or waste lands to occupy. University 

fme cultural Ideas and ah the doctrines 
about the distribution of wealth and the control of the means of production 
horn the too of Plato down to that of Lenin. Cinemas" and newspapers 

I®, Ci | a ted now tastes which cannot be satisfied in the humble and un- 

developed surroundings of village fife, Trade and' Industry there are; they ‘ 
development and developed they tyvpfa be but unless he happens to belong 
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charmed circle of a trading class or belongs to a certain caste theie is no use for 
him there, specially when the export has yet to fight for his looogmtion eco 

nomy of Man life. This being the position— and I hopo I have “ ot P lao ®l „] 
you an overdrawn pietnre-it is for those who are responsible for oni ^acationai 
system to revise their ideas. The problem has been engaging the attention not rneieiy 
of Governments in India daring the last few, years, it is causing anxiety ^d concern 
to nearly every government in Europe. During my recent visit, to Duiope I 
opportunity of seeing things for mysolf and I can. toll you that m ueaily oveiy eo 
tiy in Europe the problem of education is now being approached from a thoioiismy 
practical point of view and it is being increasingly reorganised that So^ein 

meats not universities can afford to shut their 

ArlnAahon to emxiIovnieHt* A s Mr. Umold 13 uilei said i Loentiy &> ... 

“Important though* it is HSjTthe adult to loop his homo .together and to mam am 
nlioft in sociotv during periods oi enforced idleness, it is even, xnoio lxnpo <• 
both 1 for the individual and the nation to enable tho young man to lay the foundation 
of his career. Howsoever hard he may he hit the former can * Iways liopo re- 
cover Ms position by hard work and good fortune, hut the lattei , if the spxmgs 01 
liis^mbition are dried up and if tho chances of learning his profession are denied 
him in youth, may be completely incapacitated from e ver making a d \& cei it livi in o « 
becoming a useful citizen. The. urgency and gravity o th e quest on i now bemg 
Tonli»Afl In iTiATw rmmtries It is obviously out of question that in tins general 
Icannhce™efore°youm' exhaustive list of the remedies which have been adopted 
M other count ies Jor the solution of this problem or of those which may bo adopted 
in our own™ I 'have dealt with this problem at ^ S 

which I hope to submit to Government: m mv province within ^the next lew 
For the moment I am anxious that you should rccogm: ze oorl ^^^5^ the 
ever much they may seem to you to fall below that eralted lueahsm n 
peculiar privilege of our universities to nurse and tester. Hie fust objoc says to 
■ferneqt Simon 2 which most parents have m mind in wishing to # gtvo taui 

- », -*£ -VS? 

world where competition is keen and socure employment difficult te oMam. t s 

SS 10 ^ 1 sis 

xious that the whole problem of education should now be viewed fiom ^ uureient 
ande To nut it briefly my submission is that the problem ot education must no v 
beviewed lone with and as connected with the problem of employment, This does 

m^or toplrthat we must close our universities or curtail 

S, las K'SSftoVSrfimpl, lh»t wo shall so ir « im SJ to« 

of education as to afford, on the one hand, evory possible °Id ^tumiy to tnose or our 
bo vs for receiving university education in arts or sciences who are likely to beneht 
Uu fliSL ^Vdies that wo shall not allow wastage of intellect and opportunity 
tnffio ofsa of thoTowho are not Italy to benefit at all by aoadomic education at urn- 

StfSf f » s s« VfrsZr s l! 

S nl arnl 121 secondary oduoation so as to make it self-sufficient and not sub- 
S itt is at nresenf merely to university oduoation. It must mark, m my 

£11 is ifJ.. 

gte?r 4 “SbbiSS™. 7 o? 

R W b Ti. SS P SU« 
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for the latter el aw of boys that you will enablo tho former to renrlor that service of 
knowledge and culture which wiil onablo India to claim a position of honourable 
equality among those nations of the world which are making daily cotri buttons to tho 
development of science, philosophy and culture. Further, this will also permit uni- 
raiS t° , : l lGI1 ’ , standards still higher. At the present moment 1 am afraid 
we talk 'Somewhat loosely of higher education in connection with our universities. It 
is true that wo produce every year men who achieve distinction lat certain competi- 
•, GX . a , miri ^ lonB both in India and in England, it is also true that these men have 
I*™, .l 0 i? ve of pub?io , oanduot in our services, nor do I forget that 

? 03 ?° , t es ,? . men - who 30 m. learned professions achieves distinction, 

r , ■ l , a ^ universities as they are at present I do not 

timik of tho limited number of good men they produce but of the very large number 
® ia I not second class but third class men with very indifferent intellectual 
i * ’ Wi scarcely developed cultural tastes and with no clear ideas about 
things. At tho present moment I am afraid it is only too true to say of a 
er °i lu ' y 01 ; 11 ;? men-— and I say so with profuse apologies to those Of my 
menus v h<> are always^ insistent upon the claims of culture at the universities— that 
degree is sought after merely as a passport for Government jobs and 
not out of unadulterated love for knowledge aud culture. In the interest of tho 
uni versitjes themselves I am anxious that they should be rescued from this degrad- 
you ^. one there will not be that mass production of 
£ v l Yr )nn ^ s , no cr °d)t to the universities on their cultural side but which. 

mor ® and more difficult Cor those unfortunate victims of a system 
wnich may cio good hi tho vast majority. My conviction is that we cannot "allow 
« i 1 * W 1 r l ^ HS problem and leave things to drift for themselves. AYo must have 

f °“°y with regard not merely to university education but also with regard 
ednoatoiial institutions at the bottom. I am old enough to remember the hitter 
im™«L d nV vn 5 ut °°£ i :°r ers y which arose out of Lord Uurzon’s attempt to reform 
ah \ rt y J ears tyto* wboa tho whole subject of education has 
H , 0lir l ian< ^ and wifi pass in still greater abundance under the now consti- 
possible for us to express a regret that Lord Cu icon's great intellect 
fi ll ? n > ^ JiC0 , woro I10 J directed at that time towards secondary education or giving a 
0 f°fhe nr.ntinftQo^ education. If that had been done it seems to me that much 

5u 3 si 0 , * 6 t? s ? of fl , vds ^ 10 .present system might have been prevented in 

t fh'JbTc ■ now t iat we , aro & om ti to bo responsible for educating our own people 

j tnmk there is no reason why we should not approach the whole problem boldly 
T* lth ^ oblllte an d c ^ ar ^cas as to the future. I am anxious to pro-* 

1 aiB an d orstandi ngs, As I have said boforo I do not wish to discourage univeisity 
curtail the bonoficient activities of our universities. I would much rather 
j? or . y° ars on a reorgai nation of our school education. As 

regards the universities themselves I suggest that tho time has come when each 
university— and it must bo remembered that our resources aro not so simple as 
those of western countries— -should select for itself certain subjects of study on which 
it would Jay special emphasis so that special value might attach to its alumni in those 
subjects, I am afraid as a layman I have no business to go further into thin matter 
but perhaps you will permit mo to say that in tho earlier stages of our boys 1 odtiou- 
canon I would much rather that their power of observation was developed, that iiutir 
general knowledge of things around them and beyond them was of a higher ohamder 
than that their mmd should bo fed merely on certain text- books and that 
wo should continue ^ to attach so much artificial value to examinations 

ana the result of examinations. One danger that t i foresee under tho now eoastitu- 
tion is that education being a provincial subject our universities and our entire 
educational system m each province may tend from a national point of view to 
bocome far too provincial or parochial, I since roly hope and trust that without in 
tho slightest degree interfering with the autonomy ot the provinces it may be 
possible to devise some machinery for tho interchange of ideas between province 
and province and to secure some coordination and prevent unhealthy competition, 

X am afraid X have in dealing with this 'problem gone a little further than l had 
original y intended to do, + I must now take leave of if and mmb to tho more 
agreeable task of addressing the young men More me, 

«w« My /? ursg do mt with the impression that wtart I ate approach- 

1 l¥iu, ! nd W, I have hardened or stiffened against mt% 

* y a ? sarQ yon that all my sympathies m with yon. I know from personal' 

experience what a .hard struggle life % how difficult if is for a young man to pf & 
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start in life and to build up a career for himself. Perhaps the position of the 
young men of my time was not so acute as yours. You are living in times of 
much greater stress and competition than was tlio case in my south. A 13. A, 
or aa " M. A. degree in my time counted for a great deal more than it does 
at present. But I trust "that the keener the struggle becomes the more 
determined you will be to face it and tace it courageously. Apart from serving 
your own interests —and no one can blame you if you aio anxious, as indeed 

yon must be, to earn your living and achieve distinction m the race of life— you 
have got a responsibility to discharge towards your country. You are going to 
play a much bigger part and in a much more generous measure than -was permitted 
to the youth of my generation. New ambitions have arisen in the country. With 
the youth of my generation freedom was a far off adorable dream. It is not so 

to-day. It is a burning passion with you. You will be the instruments for consoli- 
dating that measure of freedom which has so far been achieved. More than that, 
upon many of you will fall the responsibility of achieving still greater measure of 
freedom so that it mav be your proud privilege to chum in future that you have 
succeeded where we failed and that you have by your wisdom, bv your courage, 
your love of the countiy achieved for her a place of pride and honour 

among the nations of the world— a position well worthy of your past and equally 
worthy of your ambitions. I imagine that your political ^ creed, or the political 

creed of many of you, may be summed up in one word, i.o., nationalism. It is a 
very difficult word to dehue but more or less wo all understand what it means. Lot 
me, however, give you one warning— and I give it not m any carping or cynical 
spirit— and it is that nationalism properly understood is something wider and higher 
than mere intellectual beliefs or political ideals, though it may and very frequently 
does cover both. It must be an active principle of life, it is m my opinion a mode 
of life, it must inspire and regulate your day to day dealings with one another. True 
nationalism must rest upon the recognition of the principle -of equality of us all in 
the midst of a society which is traditionally entrenched behind inequalities -social 
and religious— and upon lair-play for all. It doos not deify the past but it does not 
also despise the wisdom of our ancestors. It should be ready to preserve that part of 
our heritage which will not be a drag on our progress. Similarly I think true nationa- 
lism must not have any prejudices against modernism or against new ideas merely 
because the home of their origin is m the West. Noi; must it be too ready to accept 
ideas merely because they have originated in the West. Your nationalism must not 
bo divorced* from nationalism, nor must it forget that its primary function and do v 
h to give us a new synthesis of life. Nationalism again must not be confused with 
an active or passive hatred of other races, or limited to political or economic ideas 
of anv particular brand. By conviction I claim to bo a nationalist and [ declare it 
with tlio utmost possible sincerity that I do not think m forms of caste or creed. In 
mv case it is not the result of emotion. It is the result of a conscious elicit made 
in the light of the history of our country and of my experience of other countries. 
vL n0 fe ffeht shy therefore of owning that yon are nationalists, if you have reasoned 
v ourself into that belief. Emotion is good, it is the spring of many generous actions, 
but conviction is better. I do sincerely hope and trust that, you, who claim to have 
received liberal education and to whom your university claims to have given liberal 
education, will realise that the desire for political freedom imposes certain obligations. 
You may achieve liberty .to-day but you may lose it tomorrow. What then is the 
stable foundation on which your freedom and your liberty will stand r In the 
uoouiiar circumstances of India, and viewing the matter as 1 do as a realist, 1 think 
the time foundation of freedom in India must be tolerance. As Bean Mart m says, 
liberty is to exist, the individual must be zealous for the freedom of others ; 
he 1 must be willing that people differ from him. He must not strive to make his own 

^references theirs ....Nothing destroys liberty so surely and quickly as the spread 

of intolerance. Tolerance is a better guarantee of freedom than brotherly lovp : for a 
man mav love his brother so much that he feels himself thereby appointed his 

brother’s Keeper ...Small men are prone to turn thoir laves into proprietor shins, 

and their cherished ideals into weapons for the coercion of others. For little-minded 
mm arc opinionated. The ignorant man always believes he m right ; the educated 
man seldom,.,,,,,, ..The dominance of the intolerant is always and every where a revolt 
against civilization.” These are not mere platitudes. You will have plenty of occasions 
for tlio application of these principles in the present day life ot India, It is a strange 
irony of fate that while we should be striving for freedom, while each one of us 
should claim to fee a nationalist, our actions should on not a few occasions beho our 
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professions. Wo who were born in a difforent atmosphere, who derived onr ideas of 
freedom from western soiueos as a tiling to bo atomrud bat had no ulna of the obli- 
gations it imposed, may have failed in achieving that unity of thought and action 
which must form the foundation of any enduring political or social superstructure, 
lmt you who are in the spring tide of life and who will be called upon to snouiati 
the burden of freedom may yet adapt yourselves to the altered needs of the time and 
acquit yourselves in a maimer wortny ol your education and worthy of yoiu 

in t vt?’ 

Lastly, our universities must bo judged by their products* It is up to you to 
prove that in the domain of culture you aro not obsessed or overborne by a nm. row 
sectional view of life or history. Whatever may have been the state of things in 
other parts of India, I believe I am right in saying that until about fifty years ago 
the general culture— as apart from religious belief — of tho average Mohamedan and 
the average Hindu of the educated middle classes in Northern India and Bihar was 
the same — or nearly tho same. I am afraid one can not take a complacent view of the 
situation as it has "developed during the last Unity years. Consciously or unconsciously 
we have been developing not a common culture but different cultures on divergent 
lines and we can see for ourselves ils effect upon our mutual relations. Is this, i 
ash, true nationalism ? I! it is anything like nationalism then I must raise my feeble 
voice against it and ask you at this period of your life when 1 hope you are yet 
free from the virus of this miscalled nationalism to protect yourself agamst the para- 
lysing and even fatal acts of tins slow but sure poison. Therein nos the clangor to 
Indian unity and Indian self-government and freedom. Mayrit be given to you to serve 
the interests of your country wisely and well 


MR. MOOR’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 

Tho following is the text of the Convocation speech delivered by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Khaja Mohamad Noor , Vice-Chancellor, at the Convocation of the 1 atria 
University held on the 30th. November 1935 

Your Excellency, Members of the Convocation, 

It is my privilege to welcome you once more to the Annual Convocation of the 
University and place before you the review of tho work of tho past year. 

Since we last met in Convocation we have heard with tho greatest regret of tho 
death of Sir Charles Bay ley, tho first Lieutenant-Governor of tho province, Jfc was 
during his administration that the Government appointed the Nathan Committee to 
formulate a scheme for a University ;*at Patna. The sc homo recommended by the 
Committee was modified according to tho requirements of tho situation and a univer- 
sity in tho present form was started in 1917. It may justly bo said that though Hir 
Charles Bayley loft the province before ho could bo the first Chancellor^ it was ho 
who as the head of the Government laid tho foundation stone of tho University. 

The University has lost a life Bellow by tho death on the 7th of June, 1995, of 
Mr. Saiyid Nurul Hrnla, (1. I. 1, Ills generosity was unique. Ho devoted almost tho 
whole of his fortune to the establishment of the Madras# iShamshul Hilda in order 
to advance the cause of Arabic education in the province. In recognition of his 
services Your Excellency was pi ensed to appoint 1dm a life Fellow of tho University, 
a distinction which unfortunately he did not live long to enjoy. 

The cruel hand of death has taken away from us only yesterday Mr. Peep 
Narayan Singh who was a life Fellow under section 7 (i), Class II (ii) or tho Patna 
University Act by virtue of Ids having given more than a lakh of rupees for the 
purposes of the Toj Narayan Jubilee College at Bhagalpur which Is named after Ids 
lather who founded it. The college owes much to tho munificence of our late 
colleague. Ho was a man of broad views and was always ready to help the cause 
of education, II is death, has caused a heavy loss to tho province. Ivory movement 
intended to benefit tho province In general ami the student community in particular 
had always his ungrudging support ^ 

We have also to mourn tho deaths of Mr, Sntaahim Prasad, a representative of 
the Legislative Council and Mr, Bam Prasad, , a representative of the Registered 
Graduates on the Senate, These gentlemen took keen interest in educational problem 
01 the province. 

Last but not the toast, I have to refer to the untimely and sudden death on the 
2?thof November last of Mr. L. E, Ghosh, who only a few months ago had suc- 
ceeded Mr. B. N. Sen to toe prinoipalship of the Bihar National College. Mr. Ghosh 
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time. His mastoiy over tho mles and Reg Rations ol too t o and Syndicate and to 
advice had all along been ot voty great vali ohannee iiom 1 ho IT ni ver- 

vanous University bodies of " 1 n° 1 11 , h ® y^P^n^mbenod by Ins colleagues for Ins 

artiaiJB- w him 'Mi; 

IV e convey om sincere sympathy to Uc boi caved families. Pl , 11P : n „i 

Dr. n Lam belt, the rnncfpat of Hitna College, S. ^ ^ | Jlh(u Nati o„ia 

of the Bcienoo College and Ml. D. m 1 durm^ tho course of tho year and 

College reined fiom then* respective 0 ; ■ ^t^tho last Manual Convocation I 

ceased to be ex-officio members of the Senat U ; ti o ^ University lost an 

paid tribute to the services of Du £ T n<lt p in recognition ot tho 

eminent chemist and a capable b a nd Patna colleges and as a 

services of Dr Lambert as J nncnpal resolved lo confer upon him the degree of 

member of the various Umvoisity bodies icbouui o w i received Tout Ey~ 

Doctor of Philosophy honor* ‘Xm at a special Convocation hold 

ofte y mWictVS L I noed only «ny that degree was woll-dcsmvod and 
I hope Hr. Lambent will live long to enjoy the distinction ^ . ■ ont 

Mr D. N Son's retirement deprived the ^5 versi ^ a t°J H ^ 0 Colllgo' owes to a very 
educationist and an ovnorieiwod touohei . ®io bilui m ^ ^ B(jm Tko Government 
largo extent its present position ‘ ( i ttio encxgy < “ Kllnoa t lCm al Service at a late 
recognized his monls by taking him nto 'tho ' 1 , (lovo( , 01 i hnnsolf entirely 
stage of his canw and after he .eh ^ “to the piovmoe, which he has 

Si'^'KuS'taliTwSS mSX » »i i»~“ “» ■» ■» ' clira - 

”t. r p. kii'irK «» p ?K ? 

Muzaffarpnr will soon bo taking leave “JU inception and his services have boon 
connected with tho University s nee its vc y in op v hom ho has come m 

S“S'V““l E? „™t.r — d “ v JUy It. MM. — * 

re&5fsr.J5^& 

r. S. «*, «;,» « i “'y “iAA jSi'ffi £* J Mfttf Mm. 

A oT J tho' Representative Fellows 1 from • ^ lluf lllhar 

SS’ct °doath° K — M 

px-ofkcio Follow and continued to bo sncli tiix Prka and P K Parija and Capt. 
27tl/ November Messrs »•. f ^ Mr. P Talks 

p p, MukharjL were balloted out. Miss Nnu* r0 ‘jj K 0 f |ho consLfcuoncy. 

coasod to bo Follows on thoir ceasing o ^ ot Mcwrl. <k T. Mitra, 15. 15. 

These vacancies have been Idled by , * Messrs H. P, Prasad, and P. Iv. 

Mammdar mid 1). C. Das and <h© ro-c licet o ^ tjiat ‘ no nomi nation having 
Panja and Capt. L. L Mukhaui. it is 10 f Engineering, tho vacancy among 
boon received for tho soat m. 1h« My ol q£ ^ of Mr . 

fLhanShwar'' 5 Kd Smha from%,he ptoWiM *hai 00,lc «° oonM n ° l b ° 

Srae-JSfc* s-narst 

ss? zu,T";z , flaffss 
ksristnssvi 
ts'sstnjnt Wm's&i i* «*•& *»■* »-»«*- 

re-oloetod. 

59 
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A protest lias boon received against the election of Mr A, A. Kazimi and will be 
submitted to Tour Excellency in iluo coui so 

Mr Syod Mahmud feheie, a Representative Fellow from the Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Muslim Conference, who was balloted out has been le-electod 

Rai Bahadur Lukslmn Narayan Sniha has been eloeted by the B iiai and Onssa 
Legislative Council to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Snknshna Piasad 

OX the Nominated Fellows Raja Bahadur Bn Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, 
0 B E, of Ivanika, Mi .1 L. Hill and the Rev. U. Budges were balloted out All 
of them have been ro-iiommated Mr. F. R. Blair has also been nominated m place 
of Mr. 11. R Bathe ja who is now an exoffitio Fellow. 

In the Syndicate the terms of office of Dr Ilaii Cliand, Mr. F R Blair, Mr. B. 
San] ana, Rai Bahadur Th\ arka Nath, Mr. S. M Hafeez, Mr S K P. Smha, Mr Rai Buj 
Raj Krishna and Rai Bahadur Sn Nani vail Matlia, elected members, and the Principals 
. of Patna College and the G B. B College, Mr. A S. Ilhan and Mr, P K. Parija, 
nominated members, expired by efflux of time at the close of the last Annual 
meeting oi the Syndicate Mr L K. Ghosh, whoso term of office was to expire at 
the end of the Annual meeting of the Syndicate held on the 2 7 ill inst. died early 
in the morning of rhafc day. 

At the elections hold on the 28th November Rai Bahadur Dwaika Nath, Mr. S. 

M. Ifafeez, Mr. S. K P, Smha, Mr. Rai Buj Raj luishna, Rai Bahadur S. 

N. Malit ha, Mr. F. R Blair, Dr. Ilan Cliand, Mr. L. D. Coueslant and Mr. S. P. 
Prasad, have been elected. 

. During the year midei review the admission of the I. A. classes of the Ranchi 
Zila School was extended for a fut tiier period of two years The classes were 
started on a temporary basis to satisfy partially the ambition of the people of 
Ranchi to have a degree college there. 

The admission oi Ravonshaw College upto the B Sc. Honours standard in 
Physios, Chemistry and Botany was extended tor a further period of two years, 

In my last Convocation address I mentioned that the Inspectors of the Medical 
Council had inspected the Prince of Wales Medical College. I then expressed a hope 
that our Medical degrees would be recognized by the Council and the name of this 
University would be entered m the {Schedule of the Medical Council Act. My hope 
has been fulfilled and our degrees have now been recognized by inclusion of the 
University in the Schedule oi the Act. 

We have abolished the B. Ed, degree and have substituted for it the degree of 
Master of Education In consequence ot this the Patna Training College was admitted 
to the M. Ed. standard with dteet from the session 1935-36. 

The local Government have sanctioned the regulations enabling us to hold examina- 
tions and confer degrees of Bachelor and Master of Oriental Learning, and I hope 
that students from Arabic and Bansknt colleges who have taken their diplomas in 
oriental languages will avail themselves of this privilege and obtain from the Uni- 
versity degrees m Oriental Learning. 

The most important change m our Regulations has been the introduction of the 
compartmtutal system of examination at the Matriculation stage. Students who have 
failed at the Annual examination but obtained 45 per cent, of the marks m any sub- 
ject or subjects and have at the same time secured the minimum aggregate marks 
can now appear at the next supplementary examination only in those subjects m 
winch they have not secured 45 per cent marks, and if they" pass in those subjects 
they will obtain the Matriculation certificate. 

At their last Annual meeting held on the 28th. of November the Senate have re- 
commended to Your Excellency the appointment for the session 1935-36 of Mr. J. B. 
Auden and Mr. J, A, Chapman as University Readers on ‘the Earthquake’ and 
’Shakespeare 5 , respectively, Mr. Auden is an officer of the department of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, who took part in tbo investigation of the Bihar and Nepal earth- 
quake of January 1934, He will doliver his lectures m the middle of the next month, 
and they are sure te prove exceptionally interesting as they will deal with the geo- 
logical aspects of the study of seismology. 

Mr, J, A, Chapman who had long been the Librarian of the Imperial Library at 
Calcutta is a man of vast learning. His lectures on Shakespeare are bound to prove 
instructive and useful to the students. 

The strength of the 7th (Patna) Company University Training Crops, recruited 
from all the Colleges at Patna excepting the Patna Training Colleges, is 111, Of these 3 
are Sergeants, 9 are Corporals, 14 are Lance Corporate* and 84 are Cadets. Two camps 
were held during the year 1934*35 at Dmapur— (1) musketry Camp and (2) Training 
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Camp. At the former camp 8 i eadots attended sh cadehs attending camp 

long range. The latter camp mustered ou y Oo oa lots xae ^ WftS gond m 
showed keenness m their work. Although a ‘ J " y cadets. The military 
respect of officers, I am sorry rt « n,t i » * hU au ?e s 4,559-15-0 for 

authorities contributed hs 1,148-3-0 foi the q | mom bers and officers, 

the payment of trailing and musketry ffih wa^os to Rs . 1,112-1-3 

The University contributed Rs. 1500 for the tiamiug corps ana a 

was spent on rates, taxes and telephone charges. £ athletic activities. Ciicket 

The University Athletic Club continues to inomore aun^ Ullivc)sit y 

has been added to the list of games and in p it-ua A couple of months later 

Cricket Team was invited to a ys L f “‘e 4 local University side 

the Punjab University Hockey leam was inv - Tournament for the Su Sultan 

a game The All-Tndia [nter-Umversi y leolbalL^ R “ temt)0r last and a 

Ahmed Cup mauguaratod by the Club v\as ‘ t to take pint in the tournament, 

team from this Umve.sity was sent V,T r1 . o r,-, LV- ITm V oit it V 1 Tennis Tournament at 
A proposal to send a team for the All-India Intei-Univusiiy 

Lucknow is under consideiation , , , , , dftunn the ynar arc given in the 

The results of the vauous examma ons held ^ s ,» n)1(;umtai y 

statement whioli lias boon cumulate!. 1 Science foi the veai have 

Matriculation and higher examinations m ' 111 t „ n ' as , 0 ,,oited last year, were 

been left blank in the statement as t iesc i 9;J1 > At the Annual exa- 

not hold m that year owing to tto » ^ “-l 1 A T H c , 11. A., Law 

mmations the percentage ot succor «, m p j ]» (i pj and Master of 

Part I, Diploma in Education, SeccmdM.^ », 1 - - f ^ n \ s’, Part II, Final 
Arts improved and that m b bo , ^ Mined the supplementary examination*, 

MB, B. S, Part II, I O K and M be d ^ Un h d ‘/Vnd li Sc. wei e satisfactory, the 
the results of the Matn dilation, I & * ■ ' Mabiculation Examination. This was the 

highest percentage of success boin 0 ‘ meir ull( } er compart mental system 

first yeai when the students were mi ’nutted t api e u umi j o ^ x ^ ^ $ t 

at the Supplementary ejamiuation la t o cxaimna s or p ir t II the 

E B, l) F k, Second M. B B.S ^Vcxammat ion of Second M D , U PaH I 
percentage of success increased a *| ie ijoreenlago of success in the 

the figures declined. The appreciablo J n f by the stricter test ot titnoss of tho 

Matriculation examination lh ^ V u . t^acLui- m the high schools ensured by 

candidates at tho examination and he t«l ^^war to year A ttho Kupplementnry 
the employed of trained ‘“IJXrt.iu oftho eompai imcutal system, 

examination it was also duo to the .. Rifd 0 { Rie Matiiculaiion, have of late 

Tho results of our llb 'mh 0 Umvcrsity authorities welcome those cutiuisra. 

been subjected to much oiitioism. . Uo " and ^ defects are found steps aio 

Every criticism raooivos otir owntst cons I . i th , a QUV cnll(!8 ate so far m agroc- 
takon to remedy them. 1 ff 8 !. lowerin'' of the standard ot our examinations 
meat with us that there should bono - n Rl my Convocation speech of 

and that our degrees, should bo oaiuod and ui au( f tho Rna ,.d 0 f Secondary 

1933 I stated that a joint oommittc 1 £ Mfatuoalatton examination. It may 

Education was examining tho wholo inobiim oi submitting its report. Bat wo 

bo said that the committee has taken a loth, tmm «i )lioa{o(l and difheiilt. 7 ho 
have not however boon maotiv . P -vvidoly divergent. Questionnaires 

opinions of those who a>-o quahto 1 1 to a Iviso ^ e aucatimi and wore pub- 

worn issued to various bodies a invited and have boon received and they have 
lishol in newspapers Answers wer of consideration will proceed at onon. 
now boon arranged and anadysed. forwarded to us a communication of iho 

In tho meantime the local Goveinm 1 ... o£ S( , t) , m dary education. Tha Syndicate 
Government of India suggestiiio the to Matriculation. Committoo and the whole 
has referred this co f®/ l “ d ?o ° ‘ili bo°carefully examined. I hope tho rocommcnda- 

^ ^ », n, T? 

tsitsiwf 2rs t fi stem 

Kxaminerl: Tho f°f LnivcrsU?fhfrinfthVymr has risen f.om 4343 to 

1 ® .fSSlViBtoJi fr.„ M to a Ite numte .1 ttudonte 
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in fixe several Faculties are Aits 2904, Science 1055, Engineering 77, Education 68, 
Medicine 283 and Law 339. While the number of students in the Faculties of Aits 
and Science has increased by 371 and 2G respectively, the number m the Faculty 
of Education lias remained stationery and the number in the Faculty of Engmeenng 
declined by 9, m Medicine by 1 and m Law by 2 

At the commencement of the year we had an opening balance of Rs 9278 The 
year is expected to close with, a balance of Rs 6171. At picsont the income -just 
balances the expenditmo without leaving a maigm lor starting any post-giaduato 

teaching*. The lescrve fund m Government paper stands at Rs 1,38,000 as m 
previous years. The Government giant for 1934-35 ioi partially meeting the cost of 
establishment was Rs 18,333. , , , , . .. , 

Tin ee students are at present receiving scholarships fiom the pioceods of the 
Reseat ch scholarships Fund Of these one each belongs to the Faculties of 
Arts, Scienco and Medicine One more lcseaich schohiibhip for which applications 
have been invited will be aw at dud soon The Feholaiship land was invested m 
Government Promissoiy Notes of the face value of Rs 1,04,000. 

The number of boohs in the Library is 22,000. Of those toughly 7,000 belong to 
the Bavley Memorial Collection wdnch consists of popular boohs on vanous topics of 
public interest. For want of room fuither acquisition of books has been loshieted 

to those that are very important and absolutely necessary. A rough plan and 

estimate for the extension of the buildings has been piepaied and the cost of the 

project is estimated at Rs. 32,000. Unless donations are made oi the Government 
come to assistance w r e shall have to bear the entire cost of the piojoct from the 
Reserve Fund of the University. I hope gcneions contributions for the completion 
of the project will be forthcoming from the Government and rich magnates of the 
province. The rise of the avoiage number of rcadeis from 30 to 35 a day is an 
indication of the increasing popularity of the hbiary and ot the urgency of the need 
for expansion. 

In commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty’s reign Mrs Jvotirmovee 
Das, the wife of Rai Bahadur Jahar Lai Das, Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Muzaffarpur has transferred to the University Government paper of the face value of 
Rs. 1500 as a fund from tlio intei est on which a gold medal will bo awarded 
annually to the student wdio successfully pass one of the Final M B , B S. examina- 
tion with Honours in Hygiene securing first place m the subject, and failing such a 
qualified candidate the medal wall go to the candidate who stands first among the 
successful women candidates at the Matriculation examination. 

Rai Sahib Annada Prasad Mitra augmented the capital {of the ITarendranath Mano- 
rama Mitra Scholarship Fund by making a further contribution of Rs. 200. The value 
of the scholarship from this fund has been raised from Rs. 5 to Rs, 7 


Out of the proceeds of Hhe Sir Ganesh Dntia Singh Loan Scholarship Fund’ the 
interest on one lakh of rupees was spent on the award of scholarships to three 
Assistant Surgeons in Goverenmeni service. One of these, Dr. Basudev Na ray an a, 
has returned with a degree of Doctor from the University of Edinburgh and has re- 
cently been appointed lhofessor of Physiology at the Prince of Wales Medical 
College. Mr. Badn Narayan Sinha is still carrying on his studies m the United King- 
dom and Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Sinha left for England in September last. The loan 
granted to Dr Basudev Narayana is being recovered by monthly instalments. 

Another gentleman, Mr. Bhairavi Nandan Sinha, 111. Sc. has been awarded from 
the interest of two lakhs out of ‘the Sir Ganesh Dntta Smha Trust Fund’, of which 
the Vice-Chancellor is the trustee, a loan scholarship of Rs. 200 a month for 
prosecuting his studies in the Cambridge University in Agnoultural Botany. A loan of 
a lump sum of Rs. 250 has also been granted to a student of the Medical College for 
the purchase of books. The other commitments under the scheme of trust are being 
regularly met every month. ( ^ ^ , , 

The Secretary of the University Students’ Information Bureau has compiled a 
Handbook of General Information with a view to help students in choosing the 
vocations for which .they are fitted by education and temperament and also to ac- 
quaint them how and where they can get the necessary training to qualify themselves 
for the callings of their choice. 


Graduates of the University s Yon have my hearty congratulations on your suc- 
cess and I wish to you all a prosperous career. I ask you to remember that the good 
name of 1 tour Alma Mater is in your hands. You alone can imprint on the degrees 
of the Patna University the hallmark of correct thinking, sound judgment, honesty 
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integrity, discipline and above all, character. If you make ^ 10 with 

education which you have received you will be abe to taco the problems ot 

courage and resolution. , , ,, _„ QV 

In mv last Covocation address to your predecessors I referred to the ovei-incio.is- 
ing unemployment among the educated youths of the country It is a ma ot & i 
fication that the local Government has appointed a committee to investigate the 1 pioblcm 
and its report will be anxiously awaited. We aie thankful to Ills TlxccUcncy o 
inviting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to deliver the Convocation address Re is talan a 
prominent pait m the investigation of a similar problem m the neighbouring pioxi iu- 
oes of Agra and Oudh. Wo are confident that soma workable scheme lor mitigating, 
the hardship will be devised. But I must stnko hero a note ot warning U cannot . bo 
expected that these committees will find a readymade solution winch like A ariui s 
lamp will by a touch take us to a new Heaven and a new Earth i he pro lorn is 
complex and inquires years of patient work on the dove opment ol the oonntiys 
resources and the organisation of its sjstem of eauation lliese committees can only 
show ns the load on which we have to travel for the guidance of you voung. gia- 
duatos who have come out successful from the Uuivcisity and those who aspire to 
follow vou It must bo clearly understood, however, that the committal's cannot create 
now services, much less mciease the number of Government posts iliey can, Jiow- 
ovor, point out now fields of activity and you will liavo to equip your selves tot woilc 
in those fields with such aid fiom Government as reasonably bo given. It the com- 
mittees suggest changes in the system of our education wo as a University shall give 
those recommendations our host consideration .and .introduce with the co-opeiation of 
the public such changes as may be feasiblo. The Government of India is alive to c 
exigencies of the situation As I have already stated they liavo suggested to the 
local Governments the introduction of changes in the system of our socondaiy cduca- 
cation Wo shall consider them. At the same timo thoy have established a Central 
Advisory Boiud to co-ordinate the views of the various provinces. hmment education- 
ists including our guest Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru are its members and I hopo that, be- 
fore long a system of secondary education will be devised which will equip oui 
yoiin o men for various avocations of life without burdening the universities with 
those 0 students who can usefully be trained elsewhere, 


Tie Lucknow University Convocation 

The followin'' is the text of tiro Convocation Address delivered by Mr. Siirt/chida- 
nmula Stnha at the fourteenth annual Convocation of the University of Lucknow hold 
on the 30th. November 1935. 

Mr Vice-Chancellor, Members of Convocation, and Graduates of tlio Lucknow 

^As'l rise to address yon two thoughts are uppermost in my mind. The first is a 
keen sense of appreciation of the great honour done me by asking me to addi ess 
this convocation, for which I desire to express my smeeres tl auks the w*;ond 
is an earnest desire— as an old graduate of the oldest IJniveiwty, the woud to 
greet you the new graduates of the Lucknow University, and welcome you as 
the latest batch of recruits to tho fast-growing "auks and the oyoroxpaiiding 
phalanx of the enlightened, progressive and. cultured community in India. I ivt- 
loffed to address you, on behalf of your university, ray .first words will tie these 
o/hourtiest folioitation on the success you have achieved in your oxaminationK. Be- 
lieve mp, my congratulations are not at all conventional, Coi f am fully t,envuis.im. 
with the condition and the surroundings of our students to realize what youi 
must have cost many of you in health, and what privations it must have ontmhd, 
Tho success that you have achieved under difficult and trying conditions, Homofimus 
in the face of desperate odds, fully deserves admiration, appreciation, and oongratu« 
ktion. May the Almighty grant you length of days in your right hand, and in ■ youtf 
left band riches and honour and may your professional and public o«hooi bo ] ^ 
to redound to the credit and the honour of your University, wfuu h J 
you to-day to tho rolls of its graduates, and placed upon you its hall-maik ot 
distinction I 
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I am particularly gratified to find here to-day a number of young ladies who 
have takon their degrees in various branches of learning. That is a "very encouraging 
circumstance, indeed It is well known that as compared with the advance m higher 
education amongst men, that amongst our women, is yet extremely inadequate, parti- 
cularly m Upper India It is a truism that national progress depends as much, if 
not more, upon the educational and cultural standard of our women to a higher 
level, by making our home life suitable for women educated like ourselves If 
human life be compared to an orchestra, we may liken the men to the bi asses and 
the louder instruments— the trombone, the cornet,' the trumpet, the clashing cymbals 
and the rousing drum— their work being stiong, stirring, courageous and confident ; 
while the women may he compared to the stringed instruments with their dulcet 
tunes, mellow sounds, soft notes, and tender uadei tones, throbbing and pulsating at 
the very heart of things, and vibrating melodiously to the great eternal verities of 
Love and Worship— each being thus wholly indispensable to the other for the 
completeness of the Master Musician’s woik for the advancement of humanity 

Having, I hope, been able through these preliminary remarks to put myself on a 
footing ot personal relation with you, I propose now to urge for your consideration 
some matters which, in my opinion, deserve your careful attention I regret I am 
unable to follow the example of my learned and talented processors m attempting 
to discuss more or less technical aspects of our educational problems, with which I 
cannot justly claim sufficient familiarity. I believe, I shall best discharge my duties 
by discussing with you things with which I am, to some extent, familiar— as the 
result of my intimate association, now for more than forty yoais, with our public 
life— rather than by digressing into unfamiliar tracks 11, however, after listening 
to me you fool that I have uttered “nothing but platitudes”, I shall consider that 
your criticism is very mild, indeed ; for I am now old enough to realise that what 
are called platitudes, m common parlance, are the very foundation of almost all 
speeches and writings, not excluding editorial articles even m the leading organs of 
public opinion. In fact, it is in the region of the noble commonplace that the 
greatest thinkers excel. 

Platitudes thus constitute the very nucleus not only of all minor forms of 
literature, (such as the drama, essay, fiction, oratory, criticism and poetry), but even 
of that most imaginative typo which is generally found m the notes and oonespon- 
denco written by our officials — from the Under- Secretary to the Governor-General. 
Thus, platitudes' being the stuff which reigns supreme m almost all spheres of 
expression, you will do well to get used to them from now, so that you may not 
suffer disappointment by reason of any undue expectation of so-called originality 
either from me or from any one else. If you will be good enough to accept this 
sound advice, you will bo able to lead as happy and contented a life as do we, the 
non-official members of the Indian legislatures, who have been taught through a 
long course of diy experience to expect nothing in the replies to our interpellations, 
resolutions, and adjournment motions but a harmoniously- blended combination of the 
veriest maximum of platitudinous plausibhties with the irreducible minimum of 
veracity. 

The current year marks the centenary of a most momentous decision, of an 
almost revolutionary character, in the educational annals of modern India It is just 
one hundred years since Thomas Babmgton Macaulay, as the President of the 
Board of Education, closed a long chapter of controversy about the system 
of education to be introduced into India, with the recording of his historic Minute 
which, for its unhesitating self-assurance and sweeping generalization, ranks as a 
remarkable document m polemical literature, and was characteristic of the oontrover- 
cial methods of its author. Amongst other things he said, I shall quote the memo- 
rable passage which struck the key-note.— “The question before us is simply whether, 
when it is in our power to teach this language (English), we shall teach languages 
in which* by universal experience, there are no books on any subject which deserve to 
bo compared to our own ; whether, when we can teach European science, we shall 
teach systems which, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those of 
Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy 
and true history, we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines 
which would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which move laughter in girls 
at an English boarding-school, history abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns 
thirty thousand years longhand geography made of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter” 
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Nono^ could have clinched tlie matter (from the European as opposed io Indian 
stand-point) as could and did Macaulay. Accordingly, on March 7, 1815, just ono 
handled years hack, the Governor-General, Lord William Benthic k, issued the 
epoch-making Resolution m which it was unequivocally laid clown that “the great 
object of the Biitish Governmont ought to be the promotion of European literatuio 
and science among the natives of India. 5 ' Well, just a century has elapsed since, and 
probably Jmndieds of thousands of Indians have been educated m this fairly long 
interval according to the system then introduced. About a quarter of a century 
later, the first three Indian universities were established, which now number six 
times as many Theie can be, therefore, no better way of celebrating the centenary 
of tins tremendous change in the educational history of India than by surveying 
briefly, in a convocation address, the results of university education in our country, 
and its influence on our life and activities. 

As a matter of facf, the results of University education in Tndia have been 
carefully examined from time to time, by highly competent authorities, from different 
standpoints, and there has boon a consensus of opinion that higher education in 

this couni ry has been, on the whole, a success, and that it has brought m its train 

wholesome and beneficial results. To coniine attention to recent times, Lord Ourzon— 
who was by no means an unqualified admirer of our system -of higher education, 
and who tnod to tt iofonn” it according to his lights— speaking (m the closing years 
of the last century) as Chancellor of the Calcutta University— made the admission 
that the knowledge irapaitod by the Umveisitios “had not been shamed by her 
children.” Later" his Government confirmed that view in an elaborate resolution. 
Another and still moio authoritative testimony appeared in 1000, over the name of 
tho then Societal y of State, Lord Morley, (in a “Memorandum on the Results of 
Indian Adminustiation during last Fifty years”) in which it was staled that “with 
the improvement m education has come a much higher standard of probity and 

sense of duty, and there has been great improvement m charaeiei and attainment in 
tho public services ” 

Those high official testimonials are conclusive on tho point that the resells of 
University education have been conducive to the growth and development of a 
higher standard of thought and action amongst our educated classes. It goes without 
saying that lis effect on the much larger number of Indians, who have chosen to 

work m the numerous walks of life, outside the ranks of the public services— m the 
professions, and m trade and commerce— has boon equally beneficial and wholesome. 
Further, it has brought about that groat intellectual ferment which is known as the 
“Indian Renaissance”, but which our unsympathetic critics prefer to call 1 ho “Indian 
Unrest”, # Lord Morley himself described this great upheaval as “a living movement 
in the mind of the Indian people for object which wo ourselves have taught them 
to think desirable”. ° 

Later, a distinguished Lieutenarit-Govomor of tho Punjab spoke of this “living 
movement” as follows “What is happening in India is not a phase but a new 
birth, and the proof of it lies in its universal acceptance by all classes of people 
in. that country. The interesting movement is due to a strong desire to rise higher 
in tho scale oi nations 4 Why should we lag behind’, is the voice of Tmlia from 
Ueshwar to Capo Comorin. And so a now life is now born in India with new 
thoughts, now aspirations, new standards, new ideals and conceptions of society.” 
The Metropolitan of India, at tho time, sketched out the new movement m forms 
which, 1 am sure, will appeal to you ail “One feature of it”, he said, “is apparent 
in educated India— there is lifo where thore was stagnation, Tho spiritual nature of 
the Indian thinkers and writers is elevated at the prospect of an awakening East, an 
‘Indian nation’, and a free and enlightened people. Educated India is tingling with 
a new life, and though the form taken may be at times crude and oven repellent, 
it is nonetheless lifo* lifo, life.” ft would bo easy to multiply equally eloquent 
declarations, but the latest testimony to tho * work of our Universities which I may 
fittingly quote, is that of Lord Lothian, tho Chairman of tho Indian Fronohiso 
Committee. 

The Marquess of Lothian, speaking on the Tndia Bill In tho House of Lords, said 
“Tho Indian Universities are teaching tho whole mass of Western education, 
and instructing their students in British* constitutional history. They have 
in them a hundred thousand students, more than twice as many students as are in all 
tho Universities of this country, and practically every one of them is a young nation- 
a hst, one and all wanting India to assume the responsibility for its own government” 
He then went on to ask : “Who ar© going to he the leaders of India to-morrow ?* 
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and lip thus answered the question : — The editors of the newspapers, who aie going 
fn dr wn from these students. The people who are going to be elected to the 
legislatures aie the people, m targe measure, who have had this land of education it 
°i.i " TTmvei sitv students who will also fiind their way into the Civil bervice. The 
fe4eis of tirVreat Indmn Bar will be the products of the Indian Dnivcrs. tics 
A#y o m Indian business is being increasingly manned by people who have had a 
Ilmveisitv education. The India which is going to be led by these bundled thousands 
Sudents, mostly nationalist, will be an entirely different India from that which we 
have read about in. history. 

Rnrelv vou could not have more generous appreciations of your work and woith 
than those embodied in the eloquent passages I have read out to you. It is thus oloai 
that while like all human institutions, our higher educational system is not perfect, 

‘t n ins ’already lendeted good and great service to the cause of Indian pio^iess. 

I lUmtamtiutinuch 0 £ the denunciation of it-evan when it is not interested- s 
iSvunwairanted, if not irresponsible as evidenced by the declarations I have quoted 
We Aay thus safely adopt, and adapt o our Purpose the 

S transition in thf vorf foundation^ of belief and conduct That such a momentous 
epoch m transition, such mental upheaval and intellectual fei meat, should bo^uevi c i y 

Fs c vmgmg, with an almost kaleidoscopic ramdity the perspective, outlook and stand- 
point Ff the educated Indians, is a stern reality, which has got to be reckoned with 
by all concerned. 

T need scarcely tell vou that my object, in drawing your attention to (hose aut io- 
vtinhve teslfmo. es to the almost phenomenal success of higher education m us 
is that us educated peisous vou should always bear in mmd your groat 
countiy, is i that a is ul uca ru P . cannot, thoreforo, bo too careful not 

ff Fllfmto tho hands of yom Options crit.cs, and I hope that in all your activites 
vou Will {Steadily keep your groat icsponsibihties m mmd^so as not to givo them a 
\ ^ Lnili nn vnur class and the system of higher education itself, *o oppio- 

FLi ublv Foonei- than lX, you will be the leaders, in various sphoi os of 
^ i “ t , n J „Mhofficat movement, which I have briefly outlined; ami upon vour ideals, 
activities, ol V, ,. f \„ ork m \\ depend what turn that movemnnt will 

thf-e’lor 1 ‘better 01 fo/worse. Now it is a into saying that citizens must have a 
,,wi” though it is difficult in actual practice to give an exact dofuntion of that 
^ XC ^Toweveiris certain. It will not bo .right for young men and 
toi m. One it i ft h should be only “practical”, and should coniine their 

J'ffl mS tottemS work before them, to things under their 

or p.«;b.hl.« l .ad heedless oL any soul- 

Xmg prospects of the full growth of Indian manhood and womanhood. 

-Yen mav therefore, rest assured that I am not going to hold up to you any grovul- 
r k-Frkl eul thoivtii it mav bo dignified by tho narno of “practical politics 
iv^mXd s : Wi2 .”! fo“ I do believe firmly in the wisdom of the old U rook 
oi ^pinoticai s ,, , l, « 1 hurh ideal is to take tho spring from out of the, year . I 
saymg that to h\ . jj ie 0 f x,ord Acton— the most philosophic of British 

^ho pursuit of a remote and ideal object arrests the imagination by 
histonans 6 , naivtivites the reason by its simplicity, and thus calls forth energy 

-yJXnM’nof bo n m od by a rational possible end confined merely to what is 
which would f ^ i therefore, feci fully justified m appealing to you to 
r i^Te[or^vovirselvos b hisii and noble ideals in all your work, including that of the 
F Znerat on TyoT^t lncl historic country, since .it is truer now than at any 
time past that where there is no vision tho people perish. 

Rome of vou might bo familiar with a famous figure in Victorian Action-one Mr. 
ThnmZcradgrind— whoso character is wonderful y portrayed by Dickons m Sard 
m * xtr Smdffrind was fin the words of Dickons) a man of realities, a man of 
/ 1 y^r,,i M kl«mletion”wIio had become a selflsk and hard-heaited misanthrope by 
facts and oa . n G ation on tho uiiidoaiisfcie doctrine of “facts”, and as such no ro- 
reason oflus so J£ cd<‘ cat '.monm tbo sol! . cent red and the unpatriotic as 

represente - . .“JJ p? diligently practised in his household the system that he 

^& P ana perfocted. ruled him and his children ; and imagination, 

were absolutely cutout of their existence. His favourite dictim 
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was ; — “Now what I want is Fact ; Teach these boys and girls nothing but Facts. 
Facts alone aio wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root oat everything else Yon 
can form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts : nothing else ever will be of 
service to them. Tins is the principle on which I bung up my children. Stick to 
Facts, Sir.” 1 L _ 

Those of you who have not read Hard Times should do so to discover what hap- 
pened, in the end, to Mr Graclgrind and his family. Suffice it to say that when al- 
most all his children had been "ruined and his home devastated, he learnt, when too 
late, the lesson of his hie that to be successful and happy one must not fail to leaven 
facts and figures, data and statistics, with love, forbearance and noble ideals. He then 
left “facts 55 m the backgiound, and lived to found his views of life on “faith, hope 
and chanty,” on which alone both humanity and the individual can thrive best Thus 
India need's at this juncture not weak-kneed wobblers or mealy-mouthed temporizers 
of the Giadgrmd type, but “bold, very bold, though not too bold” leaders and workers 
possessed of not only patriotism and strength of character, but a will to do and a 
soul to dare in the assertion and maintenance of their just rights, even to vonro of 
being moderately fanatical and who, when occasion truly demands it, will “udo m 
tho whirlwind and direct the storm”. 

“Out enthusiasm and idealism by themselves” — I am ([noting now from tho 
Congress presidential address, delivered at tho Calcutta session of 3911, by 
perhaps the most gifted and tho most intellectual of the sons of Lucknow, 
the late Mr. Bishan Narayan Bar — “cannot achieve impossibilties”. And so while, on 
the one hand, I warn you against working on so-called practical considerations, it is, 
on tho other hand, my duty to point out to you the obvious limitation on your 
cherishing too high ideals, which, if overlooked, will not only make your work 
fruitless but perhaps bo oven pi odnetivo of harm to your cause. That limitation is 
that your ideals should not be incapable of being even partially realised within a 
reasonable time. Experience shows that the trancedental idealist, # which is only 
another name for tho unpractical visionary, is often as ranch a hindrance to the 
reformer as tho mere man of tho world, who masquerades under tho cloak of 
being “practical”. 

The point I am dealing with now was emphasised by Plato in one of Jus famous 
dialogues— that, called Theaetatus— in which we find Socrates speaking as follows.— 
“I will illustrate my meaning by tho jest which the cleaver and witty Thracian hand- 
maid is said to have made about Thales (the father of Greek philosophy] when he foil 
info a well as ho was looking up at the stars. She said that he was so eager to know 
what was going on m heaven, that he could not see what was before his feet. This 
is a jest which is equally applicable to all idealists. I think that you understand men 
Theodoms?” Tho latter— Iho friend Socrates was speaking to— assented by saying.- > I 
do, and what yon say is true.” Yes, it is but too true, indeed. If you forget what 
Plato insists upon through the mouth of Socrates, you will do so at the cost of your 
work for tho country. Gaze at tho star if you will but keep your feet firmly planted 
on the ground. That is true practical wisdom. 

The apparent conflict between the two seemingly divergent courses is successfully 
reconciled by Browning— that most human and manly of English poets— in one of his 
famous poems, wherein ho says 

“The common problem yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but first finding 
YFliat may bo, then find how to make it fair 
Up to your means— a very different thing* 

No abstract intellectual [dan of lifo 
Quito irrespective of life’s plainest laws 
But one, a man, who is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world”, 

“Not to fanev, what were fair in lifo provided it could be”, will obviously rule 
out of consideration what arc called “ideal commonwealths,” “Finding first what may 
be,” clearly implies taking stock of tho realities to find out what is practicable in tho 
circumstances of each particular case* Bo “finding what may be” moans whore, how 
and to what extent wo have to adapt ourselves to our environment, while “striving to 
make it fair up to our moans” is just whore tho individuality and tho character of 
the worker step in. Thus this groat poet lays down that it Is always possible to do 
something substantial to improve one’s surrounding conditions, but only if tho 

00 
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realities before one are fully taken into account. 17 hat you thus need is a mind alert 
and active, to take stock of the situation, and a character inspired by the noblest 
ideals and aspiiations, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly called “common sense. 
So fortified, your efforts will lead to lesults conducive to good and towards the 
realization of your goal That is a splendid lesson to hear m mind for all who may 
really be desirous ot achieving success m the service of then country. While, iheie- 
f ore, you may peruse with pleasure and delight such groat classics of idealistic 
literature, as' Plato’s Republic , More’s Utopia , Campanula’ s City of the Sim, Bacons 
JSleiv At tanks , Hanmgton’s Oceana and Butler’s Ereivhon , as suggestive or ideal 
conditions and consummations devoutly to be wished for, you must not foiget your 
Browning, who teaches a clue combination of idealism with practicality, or practical 
idealism.” 

Many of you, as befitting educated and talented young men, will probably take, 
in due course, an active and prominent part m the public life and the political acti- 
vities of the country, and will have to ao a great deal with the working of the new 
Indian constitution I, therefore, make no apology for inviting your attention to some 
only of its multitudinous aspects, though many important parts of it aio still m a 
process of incubation. Now that the India Act has received the Royal Assent, and is 
an acommphshed fact, it would be, to use a popular but expressive phrase, “hogging a 
dead lioise” to discuss the merits or the dements of the details of the scheme em- 
bodied m it. You may remember that all the suggestions made by the Indian lepresen- 
tativos to the Joint "Parliamentary Committee, including even the very able and ex- 
haustive memoranda presented to them by such eminent authorities as the Right 
Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and by the British Indian Delegation headed by His 
Highness the AgaKhan, were practically ignored by the majonty ot that body, who 
made their recommendations to Parliament— -as distinctly stated by them in their 
report— uninfluenced by the weight of advanced and progressive Indian opinion. The 
result of such an attitude on the pait of the Committee has been that (as expressed 
by the supporters of the scheme) Parliament have chosen to fiame a constitution 
which, m their -judgment, best suits present-day Indian conditions. While that may 
he so, it is nonetheless permissible to one— without any disrespect to the authors of 
the scheme — to entertain a reasonable doubt whether the constitution thus framed is 
calculated to suit the political and the economic conditions of the India of to-day. # 

Time alone can show to what extent that is likely to bo the case I quite appreciate 
that a constitution cannot be altogether dissociated from the facts and conditions 
obtaining m the country for which it is intended,' and that such realities cannot bo 
twisted or tortured to make them ht an ideal constitution. But, after all, legislation by 
one country for another, m defiance of popular opinion m the lattui, is obviously 
not a sound principle of statecraft. It is not, therefore, altogether wrong to hold that 
no Indian constitution can be said to leave its foundation well anil tiully laid, and 
adopted to the essential requirements of modem India, which is not calculated to 
train the Indians— irrespective of consideration of caste, class or community— to realise, 
first and foremost, the fundamental unity and the absolute identity of their economic 
and political interests, as citizens and subjects of a common State. I must state my 
conviction m unhesitating terns that it was not at all impossible for the British 
Parliament— had they been but so minded— to have devised the new Indian constitu- 
tion keeping this highly important consideration in view, without distorting the fads 
with which we are familiar m the present condition of this country. 

As it is, the now Government of India Act may well remind a politically-minded 
Indian of the treatment meted out to his daughter by Mr. Barrett, a character in a 
modem drama, called The Barretts of Wimpole Street , m winch the dramatist re- 
presents the love-story of the poet, Robert Browning, when he was courting Miss Barrett 
Sir. Barrett was evidently the typo represented by tiro Conservative majority m the 
British Parliament, for when the doctois proscribed for Ins daughter a particular 
diet, he da Ins illimitable wisdom) would direct her to take some other thing, which 
he thought was the best lor her health. Ho used to tell his daughter constantly : 
“You are not tho best judge of what is good or bad for you. Your likes and dislikes 
are quite beside the point. Believe me, I have nothing but your welfare at heart I 
intend to give your bolter nature every chance of asserting itself, but you shall obey 
me this instant , I need not toll you how it all ended. Deeply disgusted with her 
father’s treatment of her, Miss Barrett was forced to sever her connection with her 
home, which she loft for ever to marry Robert Browning, without obtaining Mr* 
Barrett’s consent or permission. The story points an obvious moral 
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I am old fashioned enough to believe that there is the profoundest wisdom in the 
declaration made by General Smuts— statesman of inter national reputation— in the 
course of his rectoial address, deliver ed last year at the bt. Andrews University, that 
tt to suppose that you can govern without the froe consent °f ^ the ,,S o yeriicd, is ^ 
in the taee of docent human nature, as well as the facts of history . 1 j ! ie ,J; o ^ ev .^V y , 0 
majority m the British Pailiament may have acted to the best of then 
meat in framing the now constitution for India, but if m doing so they have not 
kept in view the essential condition of a successful constitution as emphasised by 
General Bumfs — that of securing for the scheme devised /‘the froo ^oiitotthe 
governed” — then, I fear, it may he but another case of then havin to sown the 

t0 LetbVhowovCTdVpe for the best. Speaking for myself, I may claim that I am 
fortunately one of those — one of those few Indians., I believe who do no . « *«■ j 
undue importance to the frame- woik of a constitution, as I hold that anidealconsU- 
tuti on can not be made to grow and expand but by the people s own otto ts itoi 
can wider political rights be bellowed upon one nation by another by waj o a 
largesse or a Bulchshish ■ for they also can be secured only by coutostmg ovuy inch 
of the gtontul with those in power. But apart from that, T think that the sn iml 
est view on tho value oE constitutions and large political lights ^ as ^ ® Cw 
by old Ur. Samuel Johnson in tho well-known lines he added to Goldsmith & famous 
poems, The Traveller, winch I shall recall to your memory ; • 

How small of all that human hearts endure 
That pait which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

If you will but think seriously over this problem, you will probably agree with mo 
that it is not so much tho lext of a constitution that counts as the character of the 
men and women who work it. Qur experience of the working of 
in all ages, places it beyond doubt that the stability and utility of a State depend iai 
less upon its form— or even on the written text of its constitution— -than upon tho 
oharaotor of its citizens. From this it follows that greatest wisdom and the 1 ugliest patrio- 
tism consist not so much m seeing after an ideally perfect constitution as hi lll ^ in © ^ 
upon its working genuine patriotism, broad outlook, courage of conviction, anu sticn 0 t i 
of character, elevated by tho constant exercise of our own free will, and efforts . at 
independent, individual action. As John Btuart Mill truly observes, even despotism 
does not produce its worst effects so long as individuality exists under it and whatever 
crushes individuality is despotism by whatever name it bo called. And so hu tin uxl 
Smuts righilv emphasised, m his rectoral address, that it is only human valrnj^ that 
survive, and ‘'only men and women that matter in tho . last resort, A distm- 
guished contemporary jioliUoal writer— Dr. Joad— also justly insist - the value winch 
wo place on the Slate depends, in tho long run, upon the value which we place on the 
individual”. This then may be accepted as an essential truth of I ohtical hcionce, 

I would, therefore, enjoin on you ever to be vigilant xn the elevation of > mr cha- 
racter, and also of those amongst whom you live and move It would be idle to ex- 
pect India to be the one solitary exception to the general rule which is dedncible fi om 
the experience of mankind, that political morality can have no more solid foundji tioii 
than a high standard of individual character. This proposition could be easily illus- 
irated by well-known historical incidents, all showing that the greatness of a country 
does not depend upon tho extent ot its territory, or tlw .strength of its POimUtion 
but mainly mi the character of its people. Tt is only by improving and elevating tho 
oliaraotor of tho people forming a State, that it can bo made stable and progressive, 
but if their character is at a low level, then no constitution— -however w ell-balanced, 
woll-cotweived, well-designed, and woll-plannod, on paper -can bo of any advantage 
of tho people for whom it is intended. X hope yon will ever remember this great lesson 
of history, 1 which is confirmed by tho rooordod experience of tho working of constita- 

ti01 fhoso <l ohsorvations C do not’ however, at all mean or imply that you are not to 
devots your talents and ouorgios to tho reform of your political system. Fai fiona it . 
what I (losiro to insist upon is that whilo in working a constitution yon must not 
attach mid nu importance to its written text, yon. should nevertheless dovoto younmnes 
to raiso tho character of your people, by all legitimate means and methods, raohid ing 
tho reform of your political in! tuitions? X thus appeal to you to make a strenouB 
effort at a continuous re-adjustment between tho elevation of the national ohaiaotoi 
and tho reform of the political system of the country, which latter also is abso nte- 
ly essential lor progress, since in modern (and especially post-war) conditions, Govern- 
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ment everywhere is tending to be totalitarian and its influence on the character of 
the people is bound to be large and effective. As human character is not static but 
dynamic, it is bound to bo influenced by its environment ; lienee the absolute neces- 
sity ot developing institutions calculated to mould foi the bettor the diameter of the 
people. But while conceding that character and institutions act and leact on each 
other, I hold feat it is character that ultimately proves far more potent than insti- 
tutions as conducive to pi ogress and public weal Hence my insistence on it as the 
more important of the two. 

I am fully aware of the acerbity and the bitterness in the mind of the vast bulk 
of the politically minded Indians— especially of the younger generation— against the 
new Indian constitution. Nor is it at all surprising when one finds so moderate- 
minded a leader as Sir Chimanlal Setalvad— not only a veteian public man, but one 
well versed m the affairs of the State as an ex-member of the Government, and an 
ex-Judge under the Grown— declaring that “it was patently manifest that the enac- 
rnent had guevously disappointed all paities in India, including even the minorities 
at the extent of the devolution of power to the lepresentatives of the people,” Again 
when one finds Sir Homi Mody— apparently a gieat favourite with the British officials 
and non-oflicials in the country— telling them that “the new constitution has failed to 
command the enthusiasm of any section of public opinion m India”, as “at every 
subsequent stage (since the first Round Table Conference) the constitution was made 
progiessively illiberal in a calculated spirit”, one can easily realize the extent to 
which the refonns have embittered the very soul of India. 

Bui I shall ask you not to be cast down or feel depiessed, for the remedy lies in 
your own hands. Though many of you may feel that your position under the new 
political system will be no better than that of the Persian poet when he exclaimed 
in anguisli “You have confined me at the bottom of the river, and now say ‘beware 
do not wet your garments’ ” still there is no reason to despair if only you can call 
to your aid m working the now constitution those essential political vntucs by exer- 
cising which your repiesentatives m the legislatmes will be only to assert the popu- 
lar will (in spite of the rigid entrenchment m the new constitution of the many in- 
terests, which would form an almost insuperable barrier to Urn growth and develop- 
ment of a truly democratic Government) but also to conti ol effectively, purely by 
constitutional methods and convention, the apparently uncontrollable powers vested 
under the “manifold, mu.titudmous and complete” safeguards— to borrow Lord Lothi- 
an’s happy phrase— in tho Governor-General and the Governors. 

If you will but see to it that your elected representatives are absolutely the best 
men available, endowed with political prescience, and possessed not only of sound 
judgment and moml courage, but uprightness and independence, who will not be 
influenced in the discharge of their duties, by either personal or communal considera- 
tions -not an easy task that, I admit since they will all represent communal or sec- 
tional electoi ates— your Himsteis, who will foim (m the provinces) the executive, will 
then probably bo persons whose soul the lust of offlee will not kill, and whoso mind 
tho spoils of’ office will not buy ox corrupt. If your representatives in the legisla- 
tures are men of the right sort, then in spite of the inevitable drawback of their 
being but sectional or communal representatives, it will not be possible for tho 
Governors and the Governor-General to choose as their Mmisteis men who will sell 
their birth-right for a moss of pottage, just to serve the hour, or pallor with their 
conscience for obtaining one or more of the many badges of subservience by means 
and by reason of which our public life is already hopelessly demoralized, or allow 
themselves lo be treated as but gilded tools for servilo uses or unpatriotic purposes. 

If the new constitution will but put you on your mettle, and evoke in its working 
not only true parliamentary mentality but all that is noble and stead-fast m Indian 
character, then it will have established, once again, the truth embodied m the old 
saying that there is a soul of goodness even in tilings evil. If you work it on the 
hues and m the spirit which I have ventured to suggest -namely, not for what it is 
worth, but for what we arc worth— I feel certain that you will have not only turned 
a seeming failure into a success, but succeeded in evolving before long a constitution 
better adapted to the economic neodS and tho political requirements of India, and also 
in consonance with our ideals and aspirations. 

I suppose no convocation address delivered at present will be regarded as complete 
if it ignored the question of oommunalism. In fact, this burning topic has already 
formed the subject-matter of a convocation address at your own university. Since 
then the situation has grown worse, and matters have come to such a pass that not 
only have some of our provincial Governors had to appeal to the public, from time 
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to time, to suppress the ternhle and tremendous Vftfeiof 

into the very vitals of Indian life, but no less exalted a pusom months 

of India, m the couise of his reply to the addiexs piosontud to him, hi . c * umS 

back, by the municipality of Allahabad, lefeued tc i thoj.ub | c J t ■- ^thTn*, that close 
sincerity and great earnestness. His Excellency said 1 v , diblnirmony. 

so disastrously the machinery of administration as internal j} ‘ t al j 0V Jr 

The shadow of communal dissension and 11 /u p Lli "?u ‘uJ of this land at heait to 
India, and it is the duty of all those who have the wella e ot lus lanu^a ^ ^ 

show couiago, wisdom and, above all, toleianco, lov aids all j ‘ * r feelmgs 

miasma may be dispelled, ’l appeal to all to jom hands m ^ iug 
and greater concord among the oommuuit.cs o ^ India ku i n ■ ^ tQ 
there greater need for such united effort . It vouia * p s hall beg 

improve upon the language used by His Excellency ^ Lo . d -Willi in you? 
each one of you to do what you can to su Pi* e6 f b n ^ e « n 

thoughts and actions, alike in your private rolabioos . an » him ‘^ tl ^ t stamp out 
But while appealing to you. to do your best, and to & Aim ^ ^ your public 

communalism both m jour private relations and also in - 1 J . 1 f\n vr ,{ that even 

duties, I shall not be true either to myself ox to rlf ^ T ^^oiiow Ilm 

with the best of motives and intentions, and the sinceiust lu tremendous and 

lency the Viceroy’s sound advice, you will find join " > to 3ueo t with many 

almost insuperable difficulty. You should, theieioro, be i 1^ 0 j; HllC ceSvS. The 

disappointments betoie you can hope for any aimuciable * 

reason for it —as frankly stated k,r 4 ,of r ,c ' 


man, and almost model ate-mtnded 


TtiSf 

ed Dolitioian, the Ilou’blo Sir i liorozo bctlma, in a 
speech lately delivered by him in the Council of State— is that 1 ^ t Jtion^uud in 
communalism is freely and almost aggressively rwogiu^ * i£ 

the administration” of the country. What wonder 1H th ic, c. . ^ ^ a t 

communal spirit and ambition are aroused to an uiulcsi table ’ 

times manifest themselves in communal antagonism J , p ow ^he wedge, 

This absolutely correct diagnosis of the pro out situation ftho ^ ^ deopur 

making for the growth and expansion of communalism, has l.m, } v i While 

into Indian life, until almost all spheres of oui activity ar ; no v 
therefore, m normal circumstances, every word of Lora W illmgdi ^ ■ * , reason if 

struck a lesponsive note in the heart of the people, wo .^ }lll f 1 l mj ‘ r elutions” among 
no such result ensues in the present condition of the J l( p communal 

the various communities will, I fear, continue to become 0 ,1 \ p realise, by 
concord is not likelv to urevml amougst them unless ihev am nuUo V.A 

means of ‘ the working of the administration on l right, fitmw <1 and 

all the Indian subjects of the Crown do constitute one pet pb and bh mid 
as such m all matters in which the State has to ^ 

surer method of promoting mutual toleration and 1 . c . nf'intoroHt in all 

of any people, than by creating m them a strong suist of rluuti y . , 

matters 1 aiWting their daily "life, as subjects <> f ? Imt rathSr 

done, and if the centripetal forces are not only no 
subordinated to the centrifugal ones, then it is idle to expect any united dim 
dispel the miasma of communal dissension ami d -will. 

Won wrote in his famous essay on Sedition” tlm he and harxnon^ in 
to remove the cause of it. Similarly, the one way to . f; m Is and diJLn- 

India is to eradicate the causes that have generated the existing dr,u> is na uu^cra 

skms. And 1 maintain that only bv enforcing the la* so n-no by pm ' » I 

actual practice that in all their relations with iho State tl o u : io< us 1^ 

are one and indivisible, can it be reasonably expected ' i” , . %v j|i t, 0 

dissension and ill-will”, to which Ills Lxcclloncy il o \ c woy u ui, w U bo 

peimanently removed. The condemnation of comnuumliHin nd the ineirlintj, of , tolu*^ 
tion, mutual good-will, and respect for oaeli othoi s pomt of vtc , , y , “ __ 

in the welfare of ludia, is veiy dosirahlo ; but the lobsot J J ‘ 

and he that runs may read It— that it is only by f 10 tl atsiw- 

healthy condition conducive to the growth and development of nationalism that sue 

06B 1 lari “xodTour shall not boinsiificd in trespassing on it 

muoh longer. But I desire to impress upon you with all tl , i y. i^Ixealtliv 

that while von should conserve, in your habits and charnctot, all that it is iieaitny 

and wholesome ‘in our social traditions and institutions, 

duty to educate yourselves to modify and adapt them to your pio&ait-day axvuoi 
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ment. In addition to revising the old standards of ideals and conduct in the light of 
the ever-changing conditions m the world, yon should tram your mind to make it 
responsive to new lines of thought and action Only thus by proper consetvation and 
assimilation will yon combine the culture of the East and the culture of the West, and 
falsify the half-truth that they can never meet You have thus betoro you a limitless 
field for your labours and activities. To keep yourselves in robust and vigoious health, 
to eschew tho many defects which we have inherited because of our histoncal antece- 
dents, to acquire and develop those good and desirable qualities which we aie 
wanting in, to eradicate baneful customs, to bring the light of knowledge to the 
masses by propaganda for village uplift to better their economic condition, to reclaim 
the backward classes to a higher standard of life, to ameliorate the position of our 
women, to promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the different commu- 
nities, to build up the industrial strength of the country, and, above all, to teach by 
the example of your life and conduct that tho people of this great and histone 
country aie now, what they claim to be, tt a nati on”, —these and many other useful 
public activities will afford to your talents and energy ample scope and occupation 
for a whole lifetime, and there will yet remain something unattempted, something 
left incomplete 

Though much good work has been done, in the past, by our reformers and leaders, 
it is obvious that veiy much more yet remains to be done, and we have yet much 
lee-way to make up. You may thus still hope to dream many bright dreams about 
the great future of your country, if only you are prepared to do blight deeds for her. 
The work before you in the way of regenerating our dear Mother-land, is yet so vast as 
to call forth all that is noblest and best m you, and if only you will approach it m the 
right spirit, you may depend upon it that no young Alexander amongst you need ever 
feel disappointed at the prospect of there being no moie territories loft for him to 
conquer on the ancient banks of the Ganges and the Jumna. Remember, that a new 
era is dawning on India Though we aie still but way-farors m the twilight, aud 
chariot of tho Sun-God will take years to mount tho horizon, vet it is already aglow 
with glimpses of a new destiny. It rests entirely with you what you will make of 
that glorious prospect God grant that you all may contribute handsomely by your 
character, patriotism and selfless work, to tho progress of India, so that in the fulness 
of time sire may take her proper place amongst the greatest nations of the world. 

Still glides tho stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

The form remains, the function never dies ; 

"While we, the brave, the mighty and the wise, 

We men, who in our morn ot youth defied 
The elements, must vanish— bo it so ! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb wo go, 

Tin o tigh love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 

We feci that wo are greater than we know. 

May it be your great privilege to carry on your hfo-woik for the service of your 
country mspued by those majestic and soul-stirung lines of Wordsworth ! 


The Allahabad U elver sity Convocation 


‘Keep before you the motto of all true sportsmen. Bo fair to everyone and always 
chivalrous to the weak, 5 was the advice given to tho studends of tho Allahabad Uni- 
versity by !L II. the Nawab of Bhopal 'delivering tho Convocation address on tho 
5 th, December 1935, 

His Highness at the outset, recalled tho clays when he was himself a student of 
the University. He foresaw lor the young mon bigger opportuuiles of serving the 
country and said, “In planning tho system of the education hitherto followed by us, we 
seem to have unconsciously reversed tho aooopted order of; things by trying to impart 
to our students bettor knowledge of that which is far away than of that which is 
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near and around them. The majority of young men are apt to know moie about 
Chaucer and Tennyson than about Ivahdas and Ghahb and strangest of afi, more a jout 
the English Language than about their own mother tongue All tins is 

•unnatural and has to be changed if the basis of our national life were to bo 


Stl His^Eigiiness emphasised the removal of narrow sectarianism and differences of 
castes and creeds and fostenug the gospel of love and mutual toleration winch alone 
could heal the wounds caused by the recent ooufliets and bung lasting peace to suf- 
fering humanity. What India needed most was youngmen with stiong nerves and 
broad shoulders to bear cheerfully the responsibility which would fall to their lot and 
he suggested greater attention boing devoted to the physical well-being ox young 


Referring to the Constitutional Reforms the Nawab emphasised that co-operation of 
the States was necessary m building up greater India and said that supremo effort 
was necessary if they were to save themselves from falling into a quagmire ol politi- 
cal and economic uncertainties, fiom which so many others were tty mg vainly to ex- 
tricate themselves, In the course of his speech, tko Nawab said : * 


In an a^e when one half of the world seems to bo ranged in battle array against 
the other half, the development of character assumes the importance of a sacred duty 
for universities. If they send out into the world young men possessing balanced 
minds and a correct perspective ol hie, they for thou part will have done then* best 
to serve the cause of humanity. But it, on the other hand, they continue to believe 
that it is only with tlio development of intellect that they are concerned, then instead 
of being a blessing, they will become yet another menace to the well-being of human 
society. 

Gentlemen, to me it has always seemed a debatable point whether the complete 
secularization of education has not on the whole done more harm than 

f ood to society, and whethoi the time has not now come for us to consider the desrra- 
dity of openly giving to religion, in the widest sense of the term, its old honoured 
place in our system of education. This besides being in consonance with the highest 
traditions of our country would also tend to re-establish in our inner hie that harmony 
which is to-day so woefully absent from it. 


Our universities have to be something more than mere imitations of similar insti- 
tutions m other lands, and so long as they remain, as I am afraid they are at pre- 
sent, shyly conscious of the fact that they aro imitations, they will not bo able to 
regain that confidence in themselves without which they cannot become for us real 
sources of inspiration. Let us not forget that education is so organic a part of a 
nation’s life that systems transplanted from other countries can ne\er be anything 
more than exotic creations, and that a university that does not reflect correctly the 
best culture of her surroundings is doomed to dwindle into insignificance and, finally 
to wither away like a plant that has failed to take root m the sod m winch it was 
planted. 

Wq in India stand to-dty on the threshold of great changes, ml it is time that 
we made a comprehensive survey of our present system of education and took steps 
to effect those modifications winch wo consider necessary to ensure the best results. 
Bigger opportunities of serving our country arc to bo offered to the young men of 
this generation and of succeeding generations than were offered to thoir predecessors, 
and m the test only those can prove successful who possess large hearts, high ideals 
and clear visions. 

Situated as wo aro, for no people is a careful study of thoir past as necessary as 
it is for us. Without it wo can neither understand our present environment nor 
mould for ourselves a great future based on a sympathetic understanding of tho 
origins and cultural contributions of the different races inhabiting our vast country. 
Mutual understanding alone will create mutual sympathy, and bring in its wake that 
healthy patriotism which, without boing aggressive or offensive, ^ will remove for ail 
time from our path the obstacles to-day offered by narrow sectarianism and * differen- 
ces of castes ami creeds. Our contribution to the general happiness of mankind will 
be great if we can show how it is possible for human beings, differing from each 
other in language, race and religion, to live together as one people united in tho 
service of thoir motherland. 

Gentlemen, l look forward to the day when from our country, which has ever 
been the home of religions and philosophies there will again go forth into a dlsfx acted 
world, for the second time in our long history, that gospel of love and mutual tolora- 
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tion winch alone can heal the wounds caused by recent conflicts and bring lasting 

peace to suffering humanity. history was tins sprint of co-operation 

1 [ assure you that al no i;mctarn m oiu us to see what use 

more necessary than to-dav, when ^ ™ 0 f our land which is now beginning 

we make of the opportunity to bhaj e the dos any otow nment 

to be offered to us by a radical change 1 . • opi[uon m our country with regard 

Unfortunately there is a sharp di tier euc P ^ expected m such a complex 

to these constitutional reforms. This , °“ y 01 . ma i c0 us adopt the purely negative 
situation as ours, and should not Appoint . us al e } P 0 f the most diffl- 

attitudo of belittling the result of an earnest attempt to soive times . These le - 

cult problems with whioh statesmanship been «^^ ttatoIoinit B ut what I do 
forms aie by no means perEeut. No one has o 1 ° ouU hav . 0 ug believe . No critic, 

maintain is that tlioy aie not as t t r caa sen0 usly make the statement that 

however seveie, who studies them dls P^sion A ^ntial advance 'We wish they could 
in their sum total they do not i op resent : a s present lie in the way 

have gone much further, but the ^oubted wo hay e only 

cannot be lgnoied— diffioaltios .tor many of Zjl 0 ’ | d b g ea of no help, for the best 
ourselves to blame lo have * ,, v 0 ldlv In politics, as in many other 

way to overcome them is always to face the great results. If 

spheres of life, one has to be to accept the second best. In the case 

one cannot got the best. , “Aat given the necessary sincerity of purpose, we 

\A which to-day <» ™ t 

So far as we of the States are concerned, rest assured that as u g p^t our 

si et a & h . d longmg. 


Hie Rangoon University l (invocation 

Sity of Rangoon held on fho 5th. December 1935 . 

Members of the Convocation, 

Last year I delegated the pnv.Jege of addressing t'lm 

Chancellor IT Set because, boi n„ , in ‘ - , , before' you tiro details of tire 

University's work 'and (ho ^'^f h baTO m “fadrcLi^ the^uSvorsftf' ' pubUcIyt^' 1 

”|o aShiroUrcffie^iS and fs 

University was complete sc rai as anjw i ,, * progress that this completed 

would ordinarily be a during tho three years in which I have been 

organism lias bona aide to make fj" 1 wuk have been a period of unrelieved 
Chancellor. Onfovtuna ely, tlioso thr y . d is gra uts to the University 
financial "he uTversity g lras been a struggle to 

very considerably and the admin st available finances In the circumstances, 

W the work going w, thin the 1 ™ lte ^ r J" J 0 f fitet XTyetw would bo of little 
any attempt at a loview of the ' V { t]l0 University I think, however, wo 
value and won hi give an ™ .’“P r 0 °f the SUCB6SS with which it lias continued to 

may congratulate tl o U mvo sity on rai. too much to say that the task would 

function during this difficult pono i. t . , Q . the Endowment Trust, and we 

have been impossible vv.thorxi tlx. Jt Xtte to establish this Endow- 
realize >how wise ow the tide is now turning and bettor times are 

ment fund. Tjo may lx °po rna ' CQU ” restore its grant to 

‘ii“T &*Z VBXXlUiS 
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have suffered and the woik of restoration will perforce be gradual. The University 
is the auev of our educational system, but it is only the apex and is direct y 

related to the rest of the structure. Eveiy ono V? ’ ^That* the 1 mmwy hasVot 
educational expenditiue is not _ an economy. It may be' that t S irmovo 
been spent to the best advantage in the past, but the lemeU to i that is to iminw 
the system and not to retrench the expenditure It will oe My be one or tie 
firqf tasks of the Government under the new constitution to satisfy ltsoit rnat me 

is sound from the bottom upwards, and the Cormn^ 
winch Is at n resent sitting is tackling apart of this task. lms wm clo ud a ess 
demand 1 moi eased expenditure and the University can only claim its shaie of 
increasing expenditure as part of a properly proportioned Bystem of 
whole It is relevant in this connection to consider the appaiuifc wastage m mo 
University at the Intermediate stage* a wastage winch will cei 1 fcai j^ n 5° 4sfem of 
died if the University is to hold its place m a properly proportioned system ol 

edncatLon. 

In mv address two years ago I asked what it was we wanted onr University to 
p! m T nleaded for as close a connection as possible between flic 

woik of the University and the practical and material life of the country. Its pn^ary 
Zncf of course must always lie m tho training of the minds and character of the 
fntnie citizens of Burma But the work of the Univeisity must also embrace pi acti- 
pil researcii' Duun n tho past vear such reseaich has been conducted in Biology, 

SKrLfefiJfetw^ artssssi nss a : 

therefore appeal to tho wealthy citizens of 
endowment of specific researches. In the now 
country the place ot tho University will bo 
We shall look to the Univeisity to tram and 
and pioneers of the now life of Burma, 
laboured to found the University, and it is on 
worthily earned out. , n 

Baring tho last year I, at least, have heard much of the controversy over the 
miPQhnn of making tho Burmese language compulsory for admission to the 
Kuvorsity. The Senate has recently resolved that fiom 19bB onwards a ift 
any of the vernaculars or second languages recognized by tho (lovernm.mt for I o 
rolaied riihi Schools will bo accepted by tho University for purposes of Apli iou . 1 - 
ti 0 n.‘ Tho°rosoluhon has oausod Goyornmoitt io ro-etaimno its polnsy with iu n ,tid 
to vernaculars or second languages in schools and I hope 
permanent solution of the problem will soon bo found. _ Ono 
the University of Rangoon is to turn out properly equipped 
it essential for their utility m future life that these ~ v , 

rsasonablo knowledge of the Burmese lan S'^ e ;P V<3 ™n^ l n W or t WlSoiiV^fviuSn 
into one mould or to make them disregard tlio rohgion or tlio liroiaiy uv 11 /. uic u 
of thoir forbears. But wo are entitled to require that, non-Liu mans, if they at of 
ha the citizens of Burma, should have a reasonablo knowladgo of tho hanguiy, and 
civilization of tho omintry, oven if this involves an extra strain owing to thoir 
knpnin"' in touch at the samo time with thoir own literature. T confess, however, 
that f have litllo sympathy with tho oxirome view that, because tho h-ingomi 
UniversitvTs ill Burma, all its toaohing should bo imparted in Burmese. We want 
Sir students to have access to tho best knowledge, to the highest thought that 
two s If that cannot bo found in Burmese, it would bo wrong to restrict our 
rtudents to Burraose and to limit thoir opportunities, Tho _ idoa that Burmeso should 
be tho solo medium of instruction appears to mo to ansa from a ratkor porvurtoi 
spirit of nationalism, 

Batin* tho year the various Studants Clubs and organizations have continued to 
function satisfactorily, These all form an important part of University life and^I 
am vorv Vlad to hoar that through tho generosity of the Endowment trustees tlioi o 
Ta Snoct of Tnow swimming bath. I should also, Uko to express my sympa hy 
with l tlio Training Corps in regard to tho hardships they suffered from tho woalhai 
in their recent camp* 

61 


Burma to give money for Urn 
chapter that is opening before the 
one of great honour and importance, 
seal foifh properly equipped leaders 
It was for this that our predecessors 
dutv to sec that their intentions are 


that a satisfactory and 
of the main objects of 
citizens of Burma and 
citizens should have a 
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The retirement of Mr. Symns, Director of Public Instruct,^ re ted a va offley 
on the University bodies durng the year which was i filled -by ^“dlor o? the 
Mr Quinlan. U Set was re-elected duimg the yeai^ as ^ v adv£mtag0 of llis 

University, and I am very t throush death two of the Mombeis of the 

experience and help. We have M ^ t 8 d. m, retned Deputy Commissioner, 
Umvoi sitv Council . U Ba Kin, K. b , . u ^ wag a well-known Burmese 

tl,e D,» .1 Master ol Art, (S«<™ <■•«%■»„ 10 g„uA“l>» Til »w. 

S'S'MS' 1 „f £ S& .-u.’SSfS^SAttffl sa 

t0 Andlow Chancellor I have to address particulaily those of you who have mst 

“ SE3S srs. 1 ® ss as* 

SS’sf'StsES t 3S St“,drt fra*? s s 

loyalty 0 is apt to be discredited as a badge of slave mentahty, whatever that may mean. 
What I am speaking of now is loyalty to yourselves, to youi ideals, to tho host that 

is in vou and that is the only sound basis of loyalty to your King and Country. 

What^was it that rendered possible that wonderful outburst of loyally to * 

nenal Sesties at the Silver Jubilee throughout the Empire ? Surely, it was lie 

renli/alioh that Their Majesties stood for ail that was best in. each oi us, that . yy 

wore th^ ideals of character and conduct Lima’s need n t o 

difficult times before us is not so much able individuals to guide the details of admi 
SSratioi^onbttew tho^^ be forthcoming, as, a solid and enlightened 
oiiinion tllat will ensure that the administration is in accordance with the ) 
oLndards we can form for ourselves. It is iho task of all those who are pnviicged 
to* receive their training at the Rangoon University to create that public opinion, 

propaganda; you may have very diver- 

cent views on political theories or policies but public standards aio a mattci that 
should be* the common concern of all parties. You can only fulfil this task of yours 
hv being loyal to your Meals, by being true to yout selves. It you pander to sclf- 
ov othets, if you condone dishonesty or corruption, cither 
because d is Successful or because otller people do not seem to worry about it, you 
™ n«rma I am shortly leaving Burma but I shall not leave behind mo 
Sv interest in fls welfare and the best contribution T can make to welfare is to, exhort 
alf those who pass through the University to cultivate high ideals of social sot vice and 
public morality and to be loyal to those standards and refuse to oompiomiso them. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

His Excellency Sir Byde Gowan, Chancellor, presided on the 7th. December 1933 
over the 12th convocation of tho Nagpur University, when 400 graduates were 
♦admitted to the various degrees, including eight women. In inaugurating the Conyoca* 
tiom Sir Hyde congratulated Mr. Bhawani Shankar Niyogi, the retiring Vice* 
Chancellor, on Ms two fruitful and successful terms of office and said : 
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“Tho number of colleges affiliated to the ShJoS&f instate 

spite of the law’s delay, the scheme for t received practical shape. Special 

with the funds of the Laxmmarayan ^eQuest wplfuo and a great step forward 

attention has been paid to the problem of ! piy of L Central College for Women 

01 ,h ° " 

nass sf ,ssi?srs 

he has acquired so deservedly His work as p« <■ 1 be of interest to 

fsi sa. w = &rs sk. ta ar -•ttsa. » ^ — » 

world as well.” 


Mr. Ja.ya.kaji’s Address 

The necessity for the creation of a faculty of Indian culture was 

facts will To neutralised by sympathies awakened m the region of oulUie ami 

SOh Mr 1 . b Jnyakar advised graduates to break through sectional, , nlisioii! i v tlu? whluh ^was 
ners m oailv voars of life so as to aviod tho oxtiemes of racial ■' ntl P‘“ ,1 > '' • J 
always the result, of ignorance and prejudice He expressed satisfaction at the * 
progress of the University and said that people in other “J* 

Intel est “tho liossibilty of your institution developing into a Federal Uuivu olj n<: 
was" nolluti" surmising that, with political Federation in sight, ajoung University 
like yours should oheush tho ambition of developing on federal hnos 

In tho complexity of the daily work of the University, said Mr. Jay.ikai, £ ‘ b “"S 
«i wav e nasv to keen in view the connection between the character of ft ^ciety ana 

o 00 p.f order to which they belong and of which they are the piodncts. in ft cc mm j 

E?$£s* issk «ws * 

rostS^spirittfhnqliry, TidM^'Tmbitionsind ki|or ffi&tJ Aridity, 

nSufouded* by ^atorfaf amlnfkms^ and ^willing ^tef place°at ^ 1 

r r : (n q fi co om rVo achievements. Indian education must aeooidinsdy adapt i - ^ ■ ; 

mSJwM to this need Tndia finds herself in an increasingly new environment, 
mfking ifntcoshr7te the Universities to undertake an intellectual planning w, 
bold and creative insight. They must teach a new way ol life suited to the ncols ol 

the hour. , „ , ..... „ , 

In this connection Mr. Jayakar referred to the American definition of lihoral edu- 
cation It is not, he said, training in technical skill, for instance, preparing im a 
tSon, nor is it instruction in knowledge Those two are only - the moans but not 

S " f jsirtajfjayr w±5*i*tt« s- <&&& 

sioTSSiftV coiioi »/ sis,”' 1 ";: 

educationists in that progressive country moan a power of sut-du action . m tue 
affairs of hfo One author of groat eminence m matters of education dosonbes it n 
tbe following words : “Intelligence capable of being applied m any field . ability to 
dTwS yon have never 3ono before.” Intelligence, .is “rorfiw® for any 3 n 
situation. It is tho power wherever one goos, of being able to soe, m any sot oE 
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circumstances, tho best response "which a human being can make to those circum- 
stances, and the two constituents of that power would seem to bo -—(1) the sense ox 
human values, and (2) a capacity for judging situation and furnishing possibilities 

for the realising of those values.” . 

The attainment of this quality would seem to be easier, were we dealing with a 
simple system of homogenous intellects or studies, but with our diversity of systems 
intellects and cultures m India, the problem would appear to be more difficult liie 
Indian system of education, taken m its broad outlines, resembles an educational 
ladder, commencing fiom the primary school, going through the Middle and Secondary 
Schools, and terminating in the apex of a college degree or post-graduate studies. 
Millions enter, few reach the top, or even pass through the last stages. All mteimc- 
diate stages are, by a great mistake, regarded as merely preparatory for the tmai stage 
and not being a preparation in themselves Large masses of students who never 
expect even to approach the final stage and would, by reason of their training and 
environment, be incapable of taking au interest it concerns at the top, obtain no 
benefit from the training during the intermediate stages, No system ot education can 
be suitable for a vast and poor country like India, with its teeming millions and vary- 
ing grades ot culture, with different economic and industrial needs, social requisites: 
(X) the creation of many “landing places” where the student may appropriately leave 
the main educational ladder and climb up another in a different direction ana leading 
to a different goal. Many such intermediate and subsidiary ladders can be imagined, 
They would teach skill in some limited field of activity, for instance, commercial 
arithmetic, type- writing, stenography, book-keeping, home economics, music, painting, 
sculpture, agriculture, mechanical and electrical engineering, law, medicine, etc, etc, 
In all these branches of activitiy, the aim is to cultivate m the student the ability to 
]y a trade or profession and master any ope of the special enterprises m which 
iiman beings engage. The second requisite is that these subsidiary ladders should 
not bo interdependent or inter-connected. Each goes its own way and attempts to 
prepare the student m his own special interest or vocation The pupils being diawn 
into these subsidiary branches corapaiatively young, the teaching is not expected to 
be so fundamental, far-reaching, or scholarly, as, for instance, that provided m the 
Post-gi aduate School for the same branch of knowledge. . . 

It appears that under the present system, we push every one up lire main ladder, 
regardless of his fitness for the ascent. Those who drop off, very olten fiom circums- 
tances beyond their control, stiaight to the bottom, lose educationally the wholo bene- 
fit of the ascent they had made till they fell off.^ Wo cannot afford to ignore that we 
arc at present dealing in India with a comparatively simple society, feousiico and in- 
dustry have not vet been developed. Sudden changes of economic conditions eonnstantly 
occui'. Social ideas are rapidly changing ; the professions are few and hereditary *, 
political conditions often oppress the rise of Indian intelligence ; and lastly mere is 
a rapid change in the sense of values. It seems to me, therefore, obvious that our 
TJnive*sitios must take up the work of inquiry and reseaich m this direct ion, as other 
TJmvei si ties in similar surroundings are doing m England and America, i no need is 
to devise cheaper and shorter courses running alongside the mam curricula anu suited 
to the conditions of present-day society. Wo must not foi get that the bulk of India s 
population lives in villages and there aie 6 to 7 lakhs of villages awaiting develop- 
ment. A nexus ought to bo established between the Universities and the villages, as 
is done in some other countries. It is a truism to say that village regeneration can- 
not proceed from uneducated or ill-educated men. It must be taken m hand by young 
men whose instincts are sympathetic, training adequate and methods model n. ihe 
primary object of devising such courses will bo to meet the wants ot the country at 
large, tmt the incidental effect will be to relieve the pressure at the top, to weed out 
the unfit to provide employment for less gifted men, and establish a close affinity 
between town and country, which is very much lacking at present owing to universities 
working in capital towns only, , , , . .. . , , 

No serious attempt 1ms yot been made to bring secondary education info -greater 
accord with tho needs of the lower school. Wo made the initial mistake of making 
the lower studies slavishly preparatory to tho scholarly ami literary w oik of the 
graduate stage. In doing this, we forgot that not one student in a thousand who 
entered a secondary school was fitted, either by his means, tradition or training, to 
reach tho College or Post-graduate courses. The result was that Colleges suffered and 
secondary education deteriorated. Reform in this direction has^ so far proceeded on 
tho basis, which, in my opinion, is a mistaken one, tinkering with secondary euuca- 
eation, invariably making it stricter. If we must have the landing places I have du- 
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ciibed above, where the unfit and unwilling can leave oft the mam ladder, m t 
ties must be created for hundreds of persons who entoi College, foi ^ Ck l - Vldmg 
employment, first by creating new avenues of such employment and then by 1 ^ifioing 
exits at which the aspirants can get out with, adequate training and 'connected 

the benefits of what they had learnt. I am aware that this retorm is , » rjniveisities 
with the hiedi policy of the State, but I am not without hope that, ,, , n 
get more and more into touch with Governments, as T am couhdcn wi j 
under conditions to be established by the next Constitution, a uu take 
made to relieve the presure, m which the Government and the 
their adequate share. In such a united effort alone lies the piopci cuit, fo 


pioyment. 

Your province has special 
anothei feature of University 
have in your Province several 
platform of coiporate effoit. You 
prominent. Amongst the languages 


advantages, geographical and cultural, for developing 
life, so vital to the present needs of our coimtiy Joi 
communities and their culture, meo hug on common 
have a Hindi and Mahaiatlu section, bo h eijnaUy 
spoken here, Urdu and Eindiisthani had a co 


)k T en nere, uruu uuu "r, , 

ordmateTlace with Marathfl would" recommend the initiation, ot 
ono more addition to the many that you have already oreated-mmuig at t o intUeot U 
nation-building” of the people. Keligion may divide India, but it 1 ^ possi e , ■ ^ 

meet and unite on the platform of a common vcneiation for anothai h onltuie 
civilisation m India. Politics and culture have an affinity not often icco n mscd. , 

But, the vital question is, how is the University ljrcpftnng «b ahmim 
pate m the moral and, political life of the country i Urnve nsi y ‘"|t of 

si drm ruble thins? in their own wav, hut they can be no substitute ioi -* 1 
^Mifioe, the capacity “to bear each otheri burden*”, M are so m-eded m ho 
outer world. That is a task on tlio accomplishment of which eve tv «« c™ o 
make his contribution. He can help or hinder in the mauitonance ol 1 at ,^" c ‘ ^ 

community of love, the fellowship of friends who liavo no aims w hie h t icy necu 
"from one another. It is in his hands to create tradition so that ns college 
years will piove a permanent treasure of happy memories, susfaming him in the 
toils of the outer life with strength and sweetness The ‘lffimite. m ol ^ a goo d 
student must change in modern tunes It is .not nuocssanly one who 
University honours and distinctions by leading an isolated,, self-™‘ 1, “‘| A V , 
one who contributes most to, improve the life of his fellows >m<l L trua 

towards the attainment of the highest level of , collegiate P,, J“ t I j,, fo pi s 

that the primary duty of every undergraduate is solf-cultui e and tho tiamuif, m 
powers. lie has to fill his mind with knowledge and assimilate it. " " 

that, in achieving those purposes, rotate competitive piocossos a»o i navonbffi m 
Ee has mainly “to bear his own burden,” which may scorn to oxidudp alUh nin i s 
of “bearing the burdens of his fellows.” I am aware that the feoh „ • < r, ^y 

heightened” by tho modern system of examinations All competitu “ m, 'i 
this defect that they breed l an exaggerated sense of n valry, sup mu only, m * "U 
defeat- the feeling that the gain of one is tho loss of anothei. Hoi s it 
for undergraduates, while in college, to neutralise, tins competition 
undertaking pursuits directly aiming at social and altruistic on d cavern s, as po\\ti up 
Zn MHSroiuSWe WtoM in life. The xindor^rarinato “« a nuot nttticipn+o 
life in such a way 1 as to fonder his preparation for it” ' B^thoouro 1 .am tho 
very nature of college life as it exists at present, , and if it is l )lo l® y Tn 
find yourselves thrown into most intimate relationship with 
cases even your duties towards yourselves often involve tho suboidma , ion of ’ 
own selfish purposes to those of your fellows, whose j 

good-will are often necessary for your success. It m this f tain to of mulnal d^puiu 
ence even for purposes of self-culture that is the one hopeful ehamotenstio of 
college life. 

It is wise to avoid, while in college, an exaggerated souse of value of University 
honours. They have their place in college life, but can .never be > a substitute for 
the acquisition of social virtues which are so necessary in the outer hfo of tho wg 
It is wise to remember what a great educationist said about these honours l hoy 
give us a fixed aim, towards which we direct our efforts, They. stimulate us by tho 
love of honourable distinction They supply tho loading atnngs which wo nnaL 
But still in reading for honours, every one should understand that the value ol thorn, 
the love of them, may be carried too far. They do not make us what wo are, they 
are but a stamp of what we are, which may sometimes he wrongly imposed. 
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In your progress 
develop 
If you 


through the period of your college life you will, I am sure, 


the quality of ready sympathy, of making fi lends and living their lives, 
take it a pleasant habit, you may retain it after the period of youth is 
passed. You will likewise employ your four years m college macquii mg a facility 
for assimilating new ideas. This is a gieat puvilege of youth which you must learn 


for assimilating — - v , 

to cairy beyond the penod of college life. # e 

In conclusion, Mr. Jayakar quoted the wise words of a Hindu seer,. one of the 
composers of a Yedic ‘hvmn centuries old, wheiein was enshimed, m words of 
immortal wisdom, the ideal of a corporate educational life, as it was envisaged m 
those days. “Meet together, talk together ; may your minds compiehend alike; 
common be your action and achievement ; common be your thoughts and intentions, 
common the wishes of your hearts ; so there may be thorough union among you. 
(Rig Yeda X 12, 191). 


The Punjab University Convocation 

In the course of his Convocation Address delivered to the students at the 
Punjab University Convocation held on the 21st December 1935, His MceUency 
the Governor said •— 

“A student of to-day has more confidence in himself and a greater sense of self- 
respect. Ho has also a spirit of comradeship. Modern development oi games is 
bringing into wider exercise bis innate qualities of sportsmanship 

“These seem to me to be some ot the characteristics which are required to 
redeem the Punjab from the sectarian and communal influences which cloud its 

present and threaten its future. , , , ...... > 

“I am often told when a communal disturbance occurs that the ignorant masses, 
and especially the hooligans, are entirely responsible. It may be and often is the 
case that the goonda element start noting and take active part m it Lnt I have 
always refused to accept the comfortable theory that the educated classes are 

immune from any responsibility. , „ , , 

“On the contrary, communal disorder is merely the culmination ot the sectarian, 
strife and bickering * in which men of education, who should know hotter, are mainly 

conceinod.^ ^ e( ] uoa f lon m ust bo written down as failure m this province if the 
men it produces have not got character or courage to influence the masses against the 
movements and tendencies which every educated persons knows to bo directly 
opposed to the welfare of the province and its people. 

Continuing His Excellency said that self-respect and self-confidence are p powerful 
correctives against communal suspicions and animosities, If the people of duleient 
creeds wish to live in harmony with each other they must have faith in themselves 
and in each other and it is because they temporarily ^ lose this that bitterness and 
doubts arise. A stranger who did not know tho Punjab and who depended for his 
knowledge on the writings in the Press and general trend of tho speeches at the 
present time would believe that each community was living in a water-tight com- 
partment and its chief object was to do harm to others. He would evisage a state 
of perpetual hostility devoid of any mutual respect or any mutual service, a condition 
of warfare in which one community was desirous of scoring or at least of claiming 
victory over others. A little enquiry would, however, reveal a dill or on. t state of 

^Concluding, His Exeolloncy said that greater faith and charity aro needed and a 
university man can help to supply these by maintaining his own self-respect and by 
practising and preaching confidence in others winch ho learnt during his student 
Says. Again, he can practise in after life the lessons of comradeship winch he lias 

learnt at tho University. » 

The problem of comimmalism would cease to exist if the ordinary relations of 
life were governed by the same principles of sportsmanship as influence a great 
majority of students. Pair play is the first essential of sport and only too often 
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communalism is iha very negation of fair play. Believe me, .the solution of com- 
Miami dissension lies in tlie hands of the educated classes and not of the masses. 

llis Excellency analysed the piesent education system and stressed the need tor 
diverting education m suitable stages into various channels such as technical and 
vocational. lie pointed out the difference between the East and the West in the 
matter of opportunities to young men. ...... , , 

While m the West, lie said, there were many roads along which the youth could 
travel if not to fame and fortune, at least to an honourable and successful career, 
in the East the outlook was so circumscribed that hundreds of boys proceed to 
University career because there was nothing else to do . 

The stuff was there all right, but a good deal of it was being subjected to unsuit- 
able processes and passed through a machine “ which produces it is true quite a 
fair article, but not the best of which the raw material is capable. Jins is a great 
defect of our educational system”. 


The Osmaoia Univer sity Convocation 


The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. A. H. Mari-pnzip, V ro- 
Vioo- Chancel lor at the Osmama Umveisity Convocation held at Hyderabad m l93o 

Your Excellency, Mr Yiee-Ohanccllor and Members of Convocation : 

Of all audiences in the world a Convocation of Indian graduates and students is 
the most courteous and considerate. I have hoard the convocation address of a 
Umveisity described as that species of discourse which proceeds with heavy tread 
from platitude to beatitude ; and, more unkindly, as one of the aoufost foiras of 
tortiue that the wit of man has devised. Yet successive generations of teachers and 
student#* have borne this trial with a patience and forbearance winch have won mv 
unfeigned admiration. I, there foie, as one who for neaily 30 years has suffered 
with "them, vowed that if ever I stood in the position which l now occupy my 
address would have at least one virtue, that it would bo as brief as possible. It 
will I can claim, have also another which in all forms of expression, whether 
through speech, writing or art of any kind, is the one essential which can justify it— 

the value of sincerity. , ... , , , 

Let me now at once, true to my promise, proceed without any preamble to my 
theme* It is this : What does the Osmama University stand for V In the words of 
the Memorandum which Sir Akbar llydari submitted to His Exalted Highness in 
1917 “We require a now University free from the evils inherent m the present 
system and calculated to undo its deplorable effects.” His Exalted Highness, whoso 
solicitude for the prosperity and well-being of his subjects has been continuously 
expressed m Ins earnest interest in the advancement of education in his Dominions, 
was graciously pleased to approve of the views sot forth in this Memorandum and 
in tlio Royal ‘Charter, which established the University and linked his name with it 
for all time, affirmed that his purpose as 
created by the present system of education. J 

What' are these defects ? An answer 
thirteen volumes which contain the report _ . _ „ i 

But it is a strain on busy men to read these bulky tomes. Even ^ the later substan- 
tial though less ponderous reports of the Uartog Committee, tiro Lindsay Commission 
and the Ihmiab University Enquiry Committee can appeal only to educationists and 
members of the leisured classes. In less prolix from their substance is contained m 
the convocation addresses which have in recent years been annually delivered up and 
down India at 18 Universities. They have all struck the same note-a pathetic wail. 
I mvsolf was guilty recently of contributing at Agra to the melancholy chorus. But 
I shah not quote from these depressing pronouncements, for my present purpose 
I content myself by summing them all up in two blistering extracts, one from the 
autobiography of a grand old man, Sir Prafuila Chandra Ray, the wpil-kaown 
Bengali Chemist ; the other from the editorial columns of an Indian-edited daily 
newspaper, 


Founder was “to remove the defects 

will be found in the first five of the 
of the Calcutta University Commission. 
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This is what Sir P. C. Ray says 

^s i T s ™ i,2::“ys 

Madras liavo become two huge faetoues for in ■ 1 Jorroe has been working 

S hna e nunno oraze-almost a mama-for secunng a u°o i co vi(a ls of 

Site mischief ; it has become almost a oankei eatmg^R > to ™ d) iV afraid, 
intellectual hfe and progress. sen t. and misconceived notions of Cm- 

almost inseparable from the present ill unc i betravs* as a rule, lament- 

verity training is that the young man „ f* be Vs throVn upon the world 

able lack of initiative, lcsonrcefulnesa there is a gam in quantity, there is a 

and has to fight h.s way ' through it Sate .. ..knows little and 

required fe. « tko 

0Xa flw\Tsten to tho thunder of the Indian nationalist picss 

5 young man undergoes the ordeal of ^ Si 

hie ruler has decreed that he ho “ a y. j d c ra mmod into him in the lecture room, 
in the examination room ot what he has 1 . thinks no more of any study, 

cu» to hobby aid^vhen the /time of retirement comes, quickly collapses and 
dies, having nothing olso to live for. rf pictures ? Dal let us ho dono 

•sxssi^tsrs ^ o— * » 10 

‘“ike first marl irhieh ehmild 4»lmg*l> JJJmE ^O.S pftS'S.S'taW 
Hion is that he must do his own tluukin^ testing opinions before he 

of probing into catchwords and ^ p ^ss or from the assertions of 

accepts them from the o W [IniveSiy education is not simply 

others. In a word he must be men y * j been* accumulated by past ages, 
making available to students Inc ImowledoCt rimiof do without wise men. 

The world can do without learned mm. But it mmw c " of the defects of 
Wisdom is born of .learning fail to understand what they 

university oducatiou m rjidia is ^ a V fc ’ ^ knowledge does not become active 
learn. They accumulate knowledge but ^ * m parcels of notes 

thought. If is something passive -(lead, meit mattei, tioa^u^ ^ ^ {iU(jd# flm iB 

•which are pitclied into students minds as it -idonted for the majority of 

the only Aethod of parting 

Indian students when they aio tau te lit thiougii ■ , . thought. The student 
whose intricacies prevent thorn from • ‘ or j go w j ia t ho fails t.o understand, 

is compelled for examination pm pose. imnartoil through a language which is 

It is unnatural that instrnotioa should floas distorted, onginality of 

neither that of the teach ms noi ot the < g : • rpj 1GS0 woro the reasons that 

w“i“ 'lki“X5»ei” n S^ » “ffi Saliim of ta.ta.tto ta «» Otakto 

n, SS»te. th.t Worn I oomo to •£*%• “STiS 

who white w-liolo-hoartedly agioemg m Xubted wh other m practice this was 
through, tho medium ot the Indian staee Mv experience at tho Osmania 

possible anywhoro above tho high school smge. y satisfy mysolf in the 

University has completely hamshod my doubts. In ordoi to sa _y j ^ 
matter I liavo broken with tradition and have trespass*! inw c a the goodwill 
have listened to lectures on a variety of sub eote. I hare aomowic g t f iem fo? 

with which teachors and students havo welcomed me. t ® t p was satisfied 
the pleasure and profit wluoh I have deuwi fiom University can read, 

from personal investigation that all stu fen , » ^ more facility than 

I write W speak Urdu with easo and correctness d indents whose mother 

students elsewhere can use English I found also that Rraaenis ^ ^ 

tongue is not Urdu, even those who are studying in wenoe attaining a high 

phraseology might be expected merit lists, 

standard of achievement as judged by the Osmania University 

My personal observations have convinced me auo mac 
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students in general are muoli more responsive to the lecturers, more mentally 
alive and more interested in the work in hand than students in the class- 
rooms o£ Northern India where English is the medium of instriiotion ihns 

I havo verified from knowledge gained at (list hand what the advocates of 
instruction through the medium of the Indian languages have urged, that 

free interaction between the minds of teachers and students is possible only wheie 
the vehicle of thought is a language with which both are thoroughly familial. What 
impressed mo paiticnlarly was the flexibility of Urdu. I have seen advancod ins n o 
tioli being carried on in a variety of subjects through the medium of Uidu. It was 
clear that. Urdu was capable of being used by both teachers aud students as a media 
for the expression ot ideas in any subject, literary or swonMio Theie icai bo no 

doubt thei of ore that the language policy adopted by the Osmama Uuivoisity is a 

succoss if measured by its main purpose, which is to set thought free m the cuss- 

100 ms from the cramping and stifling effects of instruction thiouoh ® 

English That theie aio difficultios in the way of the adoption of Ui'lu as the medium 
of instruction at the University stage must be admitted. One is the possible detoi- 
loiation in English At the Osmama University wo are thorotore improving the teach- 
ing of English by strengthening tlio English staff, by adopting tutorial methods of 
teaching and by enoomagiug students by means ot debates and other infoimal methods 
to acipuro -facility m using English. A turther difficulty is the l>i°du«ffoa of text- 
books to meet the needs of all depaitments of study We have g eat tapes W 
these needs will bo fully met as a result of the reoigamsation of the lianstation 
Bui eau that has recently been undertaken. , 

There aio other conditions essential for the building up of an idea! University, 
Tlio Ihst of these is a careful selection of students But whatever limitations aio 
imposed should be only such as can bo justified on educational grounds. In .every 
institution theie must bo a limit to the number that can he efficiently taught with 
the human agency and material facilities available for instruction. 1 he essence ot 
true university life is to be found m human contacts. Its value is m t he training 
which students receive from the personal influence of the stall 

m university societies, in the hostels and on the playing fields. Tin Univetsity 
• - y * * ’ ’ 1 J the creation of a healthy and active mteiiec- 

Anothor limitation must bo imposed by the 
University is not intended to bo a factory 
It is a centre for training the best intellects 

_ and oiigmai thought in the interests of the 

Btate Wo must thorefoio see to it that our resources arc not wasted on material 
which is not responsive to university training. But, provided the admission test is 
stringent enough to oxolwlo the unfit and staff and accomodation are sufueienl to 
ensure individual contacts and efficient teaching, admissions to the University should 
not be restricted by arbitrary rules. „ , . , 

Wo must, however, remember that the process of elimination involves an 
obligation. Many students who arc not qualified by literary or scientific attainments 
for admission to' the University yet possess other aptitudes, of a no less valuable 
kind, which, if developed by a suitable system of education, will equip them for 
occupying positions of leadership m the mdustnah commercial and agneultiuai life 
of the country. At present our schools ami colleges are all cast in one mould, 
giving a literary education which can lead only to more literaiy education. Our 
whole system should therefore bo overhauled in order to provide > for all students 
full opportunities to enable them to make the best of the gifts with which Nature 
has endowed them. Boys who combine manual skill and physical fitness with 
courage initiative and self-reliance are as useful to the btate as those who have 
literary' gifts. Our educational system is seriously defective because it fails to 
provide for such students training which will help them to make the most of their 
Eves as citizens of the Mare. The. problem . of reorganisation is not an easy one. 
Varied v of tiaiiiing is expensive and is more difficult than mass production according 
toa^iniform^Tttorn^ °But The Government of His Exalted HigWss have seriously 
taken up the question of reconstructing the system of secondary education, JLIore as 
elsewhere xn India the conclusion has boon reached that xt is impossible to reform 
the system of University education in isolation from the previous conditions which 

^Tlxe^i version to industrial, commercial and other practical pursuite of those who 
are not qualified for higher literary and scientific studies m . ll not mean, as I have 
already emphasised, restriction of university education to a select few\ That there 
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must there! ore not be so crowded that 
tual and communal life is impossible, 
qualifications of students. The Osmama 
lor the mass pi eduction of mediocrities, 
of the Dominions to exercise intelligence 

... . *1* I i! j* . - . .i. AK. 
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mil Lein time sufficient material in the State to fill adequately oven the spacious 
to dui»s nsm? at Adikmet I have not the least doubt. . It is my consideiod opinion, 
based on intimate fust hand knowledge, that there is no tetter human imtenalin 
all India than in the young men of this State. I say this not to please a Hyderabad, 
audience but because it is the most encouraging of the many pleasant discoveries 

Wll In ite^physbaf conditions 0 also the 6 ' University is fortunate. A knowledge of these 
is confined at present to professois and students. The citizen ol Hyderabad, 

accustomed to concrete road surfaces, hesitates to o^oToveTlSC^ 

to Adikmct But the visit is well woith the risk. The Lmveisiry site ot ovu ljUU 
acres is au' ideal one, m fine open conntiy occupying a comma* I^ihtmn at a 
height of 1725 feet above sea level. The late Piofessoi bn Iatuck tieddes, the 
wolf-known town-planning expert, who chose the site, said that it was foi umvoisity 
miv mseVnusiiniassed m Ins einenence. Tho building scheme piovides for the 
erection of Hostels, Senate Hall, Arts College, separate blocks for the Depaitmonts 
of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, education and Engineering, a II omen s College, 
Students’ Union, Stadium, Gymnasium and Library. Ultima oly we hope to make 
piovision also for Agncuiture, Foiestiy and Medicine la boldness of conception and 
vision , aiolutootural and aoademic, the scheme fires the imagination ; it piovides 
facilities for the training of mmd and body unequalled m India and, 1 believe, 

unsuijassed^m^any^ ^c^^t^Adikmet and pictured the University oily as 

I hope it will be m the years to come. But 

“When I dipt into tho future, far as 

human eye could sec, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be, 

mv mind also went back 2000 years to another, city set on a hill, tho imperial city 
of Rome. Why was it, I asked myself, that the inhabitants of that sma II uty became 
so great and irresistible V "Wealth, power and dominion were Ilnurs. Lut 1 reileeted 
how these were the results not tho causes of their greatness. Men, not stones ox 
walls, make a city great. What made the .Romans masters of the world was not the 
material splendour of their city but the men they were. Iruo greainess of any 
community is not a matter of size oi possessions. It ires in tiie quality of its men 
and women ; in their devotion, to these and in the persistent olio i is v Inc h ^ 13 le y make 


U^VY till V4. it **-*-**M 

is the tragic lesson of Romo— -a race of hoioos brought to ruin and degiadafion by 
idleness and self-indulgence which sapped their manhood, obliterated their sense of 
duty and robbed them ol their self-respect. 

“What Lind of city do you think endures ?” asks Whitman, and in his rough- 
hewn veiso, goes on to answer . 

w Tho place where a great city stands is not the place of stretch’d wharves, 
doekb, manufactures, deposits ot produce merely , 
w htor tho place ot the tallest and costliest buildings or shops selling goods from 
the rest oi tho earth 

“Nor the place of the most numerous population. 

great city is that which has Iho gicatest men and women , 

If it bo a few ragged huts it is still tho greatest city m the wot Id.” 

“Where no monuments exist to heroes but m the common words and deeds, 
“There the great city stands.” 

Thus the poet tells us what history teaches, that, tho greatness of a city is in 
tho quality of its inhabitants. It is therefore vital for us to consider what should 
be the nature of the training which wo are to give to the citizens of Osmania. 
"What should be the distinctive features of this training ? I need hardly emphasise 
again that the purpose of a University on its intellectual side is to impart culture ; 
that culture as not simply knowledge but is activity of mind ; that knowledge becomes 
active thought only when it is tested, put to use and related to the stream of 
perceptions, hopes, feelings and desires that form our life ; and that therefore the 
central problem for teachers is how to keep the minds of students active, alert and 
responsive to stimulus. It follows that number of mass lectures should be reduced, 
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that tutorial teaching m seminar Should, be abohshed? °Theso "changes in 

depaitments of study and that dictated work from the staff, 

teaching methods will involve 0 ^ nia st, ^™itv a bcriv of teachers who are not 
Fortunately we have at tha „ Tu 0 teachers at anv University m India, 

only as highly qualified, taken as » T f ^’wwheie Toutli! energy and earnest devotion 
hut also have to a degree unsm passed anywhue S°u m * ene B y debt wluc h T cannot 

to the highest ideals ot f*r\ S r« and I have experienced from 

adequately repay, i came amongst them < n loyalty which. more than, 

them kindness ^ ^o-openUion redded m ^ViheVfveisity. 
anything else makes me an optimist le^aium*, T l TOn of 

Cut the intellectual life of the Oniversity^is not Jhe w gtr?ss on class 

be our ambition to develop. It P.j ovmmtliv with the cynic who said 
room work. I have, indeed considerable sympathy wi ll tne ^ ^ , vhat 

that the only education that was of vate ■ *> 1 at the University, 

remained alter he had fotgo ten what , La ™ ^ whatever it may he, to 
When the time comus ^ 111 ldrospwil will not bo 

younger men, I think what will give success 3 of our schemes, our victories in 

the knowledge wo have accumula l , ‘ the honours we have gamed, but the 

the stale ol official oi business h fo, 01 o% f “ v0 made Youth, the age of zest and 
mcmoiies of the tnondships ^ students can receive from Umvei sit y h to 

generous enthusiasms, is the time f rie ndshu)S into winch the companionship, 
the great gitt of ^ t K W a common interest of 

of youth blossoms are lasting because t - ey g t 0 «ethor with a pui pose. Its 

pleasuio only but of woik done and o t i Herniations Til such unselfish 

-sir » — — mlr 

strengthened through the sense o exercise a healthy influence on the 

Graduates’ Association. The Assi watem can d ovo lepmenta that promise to 

University by the encouragement wh |? ' University . 1 But the oluof value of 

bring about better work or a fuller | u t whlc i L , t 0 i a influence tlio life oftho 

the Association will be in tlio nrincmlos of right and truth which 

community by standing forth f ,s ,, T l ^ 6S ^ war j s " the formation of that common social 
the University aims at contributiug town ids o£ thB Bt ato is m these 

S&Sr&ftB ergrawa 

not as men prematniely old Gui i u >“ , J , an . y i, ur a ea s that will make them 

Soon enough they will ha Y“JUv davs should bo a tune of happiness and cheerfulness 
dull and grave. Thou- nniveisity days snoaw noa^m ^ y naf? a <lo Ught. Thus 

when they lind ]oy in the health of y drink. These have also a 

exercise and games are as J»wsbuy to > tb f™ ^ “^ aC "“flict If this instinct does 
moral value. All of ns are bora w: ith diB1)Tltos quarrels, or useless violence 

not find an outlet in games it wiu o , , mealis f or giving a safe outlet to 
of feelings, thought or action. Other “ y de Saud a University Training Corps, 

“Sh “ “S 'S Nmb lUbA« I«W “ »““■ “ ““ 

“ Sf K» wffl. A Si WJSXZ t 

the right land. That ommous wox 6 • Qr evotl ag stomal grace ; not as some- 
thmk of discipline as extuna . positive and active. Discipline of the 

thing negative and passive ^A^pH^ltv of^hebody and mind, in keen interests of 
right kind reveals itself in * ie | n ^i Q d|e and the power to iiso it, in tho delight of 
many kinds, in the desue tor Knowio » u 0 i w f u Iu©SB. It need not bo imposed from 
achievement, m comradeship and mutu e n £ tl g n)W i ng social purpose of 

without hut should is the spirit of service, that 

our corporate life, The e ^once ® , 1 ^ our own pleasures but makes us ten io 

SStetto’ togof help to gl vo 
file best of life to those who follow ns. 
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This is my dream of the Osmama University, a community visibly living- ideals of 
work comradeship, health and willing service We must always jemomboi also what 
its name connotes, that it is the peisonal foundation of II is Exalted Holiness Mir 
Osman Ah Khan, established by him m order to seeme the prosperity and well- 
being of his subjects. Let us. tlioiefoio, each one of us by strenuous woik and by 
devoted loyalty to the ruler make it a worthy expression of his gutoious concern for 
the wealfaie of his people. We may not m our time see it peileet and entire as the 
city of our dreams. But what mattexs more than the outwaid attainment ot success 
is the spirit that strives to achieve it. Of our ideal umvpisity city are hue the 
words spoken manv years ago by one of the wisest of men concerning the ideal city 
that ho planned. When asked whether there could be such a city existing anywhere 
on earth, his answer was : Whether there is now or ever will bo such an one com- 
plete on earth matters not to him who desires to see it, for he will live his life ac- 
cording* to its laws and no other ” 

My final woid is to express on behalf of all fi lends of the University our good 
wishes to you the graduates of to-day. Our earnest wish is that you will i*any with 
you to the larger woild outside the ideals of the Umveisity, becoming wherever life 
may lead you centres of active and unselfish service. These ideals, what we wish you 
to be, matter more to you in life than cleverness, popularity or powmi. They ate life 
itself. Pox life is not merely the daily louud of eating and sleeping, as some sec it 
who ; 

“Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled m the dust, 

Rtrivmg blindly, achieving 
Nothing* ; and then they die — 

Pe'ish 1 and no one asks 
Who or what they have been,” 

“Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood, 

It is a groat spirit and a busy heart— 

We live m deeds, not years ; in thoughts not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. Ifo most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best,” 
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the 27th. P eS on Yhe occasion A ho at 650 

Sastn, '"ho, owing, to iH-health, cooM i not make g® n£erenBe . The following is from 

" « .hairm.a, C— - ^ 

‘.‘.ta.Kwi.0l ,0. 1»0 00». f— 

far and neai and gathered hm-e to-day. £ and de [- m0 the policy. 

Tho most ui gent need ot the houi is to a ° t , el “, m ® ff . * ,, talent ~\Ye may well 
As a lesult ot tlic drift there is immense waste of to readjust 

follow tho load given by other countries who had^ aft reoomwe nd tho exam- 

thoir education to their respective ideals. I d 1 U an exaBt iy the same position as 
nle of Japan an oriental conntiy which . .. 1 . tioni.i- i-nowled 0 o widely from 

Lidia was. In 186S the groat empeior if ® t o l aooordim>° to ^goneral° opinion ” In 1926 
the woild and determine affairs of the stoto acorn dm to ^ sud c ,iict in these 

when llis Majesty Hiiohito succeeded to »«w > tlnone he oharttulor an d 

tonus “Refrain tiom variety and be corned bv the other Asiatic countries 

originality. The examples of Japan can "ell be copied % ineltn oss and has, timing 
particularly India Lite in India emerge M from its memevai i e gt)mulatlDg our roats 
tho last 50 years, become respective as well as Wo j iav0 sought not 

of modem lift) and is now seokiM an outlet m <Jormme our affairs 

asil" JSTS2S5’ bA* » S»“Ud~" “■» »“ •' 

-f «« 

ft proud 'to the Be£itewnt o ^ Education ^has J ro f fl r °X a se( Snrtary 

schools aud°in foumSm^ iircurriouhm even in llm ^^Xflupils’iS’ien-'eariy ago* 

fSiSSSS to to ttw 

domand solution in the near future. , the leadership of such an eminent 

raKSKSSj 5 

sir. s“ »» «*• “»» “ ^ t, ' r “ s, ‘ 

time and to eternity. pnESXDisNmn Addeess . . 

In the course ot his. presidential address Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjea , Vtoo- 

i™Sn?tho Yn<!Si|y 

the number of educated men. a u:s i ruc tion so easy of access until tho materials 

Let us not follow the path of d^truwion so easy ^ to us . No far- 

for reconstruction . and. e d faciUtios for education, which will bo varied 

reaching reforms, aimed at iocroasou a - j financial assistance from 

the provinces a ororo of rupees 
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for rural reconstruction. For that it has earned the gratitude of 
The same Government has just inaugurated a Central Advisoi y Boaid ot Education 
for India , it rightly regards education not merely as a provincial concern but also 
as a national pioblem of supreme importance. Let us put foiward a united demand 
that Government should set apart at least a erore of rupees annually for several 
years in succession foi distribution among the provinces, in proportion to what they 

for the unpiovement of pumaiy and sooondaiy 
education principally the latter in relation to the problem of unemployment. # . 

Continuing Mi ttookorjeo said, “In India, education has recently been receiving 
close attention at the hands of people belonging to diverse schools of thought, and 
wtTaro confronted to-day with a long catalogue of criticisms, suggedions for reform 
and rcconstr actio n, almost bewildering m character This situation is capable of 
foni e al C cx pi a n ati o n. Yaluable as education is at all tunes in the history of every 
cmiised nation, to us, Indians, it is of paramount importance at the present 
luncture Bifieiences there exist as to the means which shotiLJ be adopted for the 
realisation of India’s political lights, but there is complete unanimity of opinion 
that no real and permanent advancement is possible unless education of the right 
type spreads far and wide till it saturates the teeming millions o this vast sub- 
continent. I believe it is this aspect of our future national giowth that has inspired 
manv though not all, of the recent xeports and utterances on education 

One of the ctitieisms with which we have grown familiar is t hat educatioii m 
India lias been a complete failure. I have no desire to unde r-osti mate the evils 
inherent in the present system, but I believe thoro has sometimes boon a dolmito 
tendency to overstate the case. It would bo idle for us to ignore the fact that, but 
for the education winch wo and our forefathers have received, wo could not have 
made the progress achieved by us m different fields of thought and activity lhere 
can be no question that Western education has brought ns into closer contact with 
the culture and civilization of progressive countries other than ours. lhere can be 
no° question that it lias laid the foundations of an Indian nationhood ; it Jias helped 
to awaken our national consciousness, to broaden our intellectual honzon and to 
kindle m us dreams of a better and a mightier India winch we all long to see 
realised It lias taught us self-respect and has inspired iis with a sense ol equality 
and fearlessness prompting us to stand up as men, demanding justice and lair play. 
Wo need not feel unduly nervous if it has helped to disturb the placid contentment 
of our people or if it has shaken accepted beliefs and dogmas, lor it is only 
through 1 such unsettlement that the right path of future reconstruction can bo 
discovered, , 

“I am not suggesting for a moment that everything that our educational system 
has to Sta is Ifol or* that ail products of Wester/ education are animated by the 
spht°of sorvico°° onltm’e bid patriotism. This system ha, undoubted lly it s 
points and a change in its outlook and objective is impeiaUvo. But let us not mini 

of Universities i/lndia marked a definite stage m the progress of r™han edu.jahon. 
But University education was introduced primarily fox miming the aammistuuon oi 
a bureaucratic Government. Government stood m need °q° 0 ^ r ^ 

•jAcii the canacifv of tho students, educated m schools and colleges, on the 
basis of public examinations and the Universities were brought into existence. They 
were not P Zut at" stage to be seats of culture and learning , nor wore hey 
intended to fostor higher teaching and resoarch or to tram leadeib of a demouutie 

““Moravian seventy-five years have come and gone*,, universities have undergone) 
vital changes and do not to-day exist only lor conducting examinations. They hayo 
adopted other ideals more 'appropriate to their true functions ami aro trynu, to 

discharge their obligations with varying degrees “hiTO^thhrtollSw'ofToir 
maohme-like spirit still persists and continues to deprive these institutions ot inou 
fall share of life, faith and vigour without which they connot contribute to national 

W ° a “Ene“i w 8 £ a d 6 elihorately chosen as tho medium of instruction and examination 
to the deplorable neglect ol the vornaeular languages. Indigenous institutions 
decay and existed merely as shadows of a by-gone past. J* Kml Liteenfed 
that a new raco of Indians would gradually grow up who oMovdtv and 

by the culture and civilisation ol their rulers, and .out of feelings of loyalty and 
dgratitude waul be the strongest champions of British interests m India, I need mt 
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enter into the details of tins aspect of the Jiistory J dl “ a ^ it^of 

vernaculars should he developed and given their lightful place in ^ “X settcme or 
mHnnil education is now widely recognised. We cannot at the same tune roig 
that° our Economic and political progress" and cultural advance arc close y bound up 
with 'Wpqteni science and literature through, the medium of A> cstcin laimua^es, 
Socially Treconcdratrou between tSese two points of view is possible and 

must be found for the sake of our future national o^wth neglected 

‘"There is another matter which deserves notice. 1 umaiy education was ne b itciea 
until reoentlv and that in a manner which gave rise to widespread resentment It 
was 1hou4t at one stage that higher education, if extensively given, would itself 
become an instrument for the spread of primary education t ,(o 

hope has not mateiialised to any satisfactory extent. It is o o ' ‘ nPe j s 
spread of freo and compulsory elementary education is one of the ■ 
of the day and, m many provinces, ways and means aic bung discussed ioi to ivin 0 

^^Lck^offunds is usually advanced as the reason for the d e!av m fa ^ m ^ 

sacred obligation which rests on Government But wo demand when I sav 

canot be found if there is a wi 1 to find it. I voice youi united demand when i say 

that there should be no further delay on the part of ^Government to 
efurmn winph has attached itself to its administration, namely, that aLtoi moic tnan 
1&PS«£ WtiS m India only about 9 per cent, of her people enjoy the bene- 

wouhTAtere refer to one line of criticism which is often adopted in certain 

quarters. It is said that we should spend more on f ^ * o: the^Stato 1 The 

other branches of education of the financial assistance _denved _fiom .the &Uto. . the 
miflqhon is whether we arc spending such colossal sums on seco tidai y auu. tiywi 
education that they will without loss of efficiency permit of reduction Qho answer hexe 
is definitely m the negative. State-help for education m India is meagre compared 
with that In other progressive oountiies. It is also out of pioportion to the conlribu- 
tens made liy pnvlte non-official agencies m India. We should deprecate any attempt 

f ° a ““must m^tte legitimate demands of all 

stages, for *it is only thus that we may hope to build a complete edifice, a temple of 
learning 1 with a foundation deep rooted, a base broad and strong, and a crown of gloiy 

rc ^a^^d^tteot "which ha^recoivocT^its^due sharo of criticism in recent times is 

tlio disproportionate attention paid to literary education 11 1S “‘I'f Thm.c'of Wiffiy 
our students must bo given ample opportunities for following vu ned hors ol yfuuy, 
thenrot c al ami practical, devised m accordance with our needs and rosmuc.es. One of 
the problems now emmying the afctontton of educational authorities, official and non- 
official is^ the iSIibhshment of institutions which may prov.de for trainmg ui .diverse 
branches of oiaetical .skill and knowledge. Thus reform is urgently called foi m otdoi 
to meet the question of middle-class unemployment. It will, however, be a mistake to 
take an exclusive view of vocational or technical education. , , .. 

“We must devise moans of shaping our policy m such a way as not to nogloei the 
supreme value of a sound liberal education and lor the spread of huclmi cal 
While emnhasiS may be laid on ono or the other m accordance with the aptitudes 
and requirements of ^lffuront classes of students we must not encourage one aspect 

t0 % iftoTtent a fo y r °us Q to bear in mind that a mere supply of trained youths, 
mialified m various scientific or technical pursuits* wdl not solve the question of un- 
employment. Opportunities must be created for absorbing the services, of such young 
men who must also be encouraged to take to trade, commerce and industry. Thei e 
must be a closer association between the State and the educational authorities on tlx© 
Te hanVand rapiesmitativcs of capitalists of trade mdustn r *>d comma- co on «io 
other The State must also pursue a policy of a fairer and more equitable. economic 
dishVbufaon and strive for the utilisation of India’s vast natural resources m the in- 
terests of the people of this land. Neither can our aspirations be ever, satisfied unless 
we succeed iu breaking through the barriers which. at present restrict our entrance 
to certain careers, such as. the army and the navy, which absorb not a small percentage 

° f to 1!mit admission, to Universities, either 

directly S or indirectly, mainly with a view to alleviating the increasingly distressful 
problem of unemployment. Educational institutions must not regard themsolves as 



*(\& JjUUUilAXV^^ 

***. * “ 2« f?r.*r 5 * 

supply the conntiy with, the ° • 1 nnicinal provincial and national. India stands 

^ ^ ideals of me ’ imaS1Uat ‘ 011 ’ 

Sursl^catholicity of outlook tt«Satmg educational facilities on the 

“There can ho no question 0 ^ loA “ tl “| tallv . necessary. We do not believe that the 
plea tliat re-orientation of education is v y n | * ' for the requirements of the 
present number of schools and colleges is too la ouad that the education 

country. Those who urge then . instance, secure the foundation of a 

impaited by them is defective, must, a U* 1 wiU bo provided for 

sufficient number of institutions whei oolfe^es "of to-day may be enabled to adapt 
the children of the soil of the educatLal i-eformers. The situ- 

a-*rsR as& rttAis# 

S£ei L'riltS-A"— «»“A“ » '““' J “ d0 

available to us. . intricate problem of education of girls One of 

“Let mo turn for a moment to the , ^sen ^ 10 ra n 1( l growth of iemalo odi loa- 
the noteworthy features m recent , ti ■ b ec 0 mos a u the greater because it is left mostly 

cation. Our responsibility m (ins sphci ^f",ng the future mollieis of our raoa 
to us, men, to discover the best mernoas m t ^ £ un( ] e r the same system as 
"Wo must not perpetuate V these days of female emancipation 1 do not 

governs the education of om boys, i enuaLity, hut it must be recognised that 

urge that women should not ‘ i treatment may bo theio are certain diltei- 

however insistent their demand foi equal , tieatmo shoul(1 be, generally 

»m»i> »» a '“ a “ s|, “ s ol 

sr ”*f S !» 5£ h s 

which constitute the honor age o « T “J“ truth, joy and beauty, of patience 

great virtues of strength, oi pm ty and ; f Illdia which will constitute an 

under suffering, romimscent of the glouous pus^ min4 » ^ 0 [ iaraoto r. _ From tins 
irresistible force m tire Mu ^ discourage women who may enjoy special aptitudes 
it docs not follow that we 7? Tnowled"^ or professions, now mostly tho pie- 

from following particular p i e ntM foi ns to remember that if our society is 

ttZfSS” »i— »»• “ th “ 

mental features bo worthily maintained in future. 

In conclusion be said and s0 act m tho sight of all 

“Lot us all bo true to om salt, an k ^ ^ events love us and bless us as 
men that if we fa , Wjro f^Yho imlte lT we bolmvftbat culture in the essence 
bravo loyal souls l hat fought xo ,y rp „ uua “an infant crying foi the h ra ht 

of the boot that man toiling t ^ d “ 0 ^ , 

which no language but a cry. ^ 0 f things as they should be ; that it is tho 

tare is tho summation mid <■ J av&r dyna m ic, growing from moi o to 
divinely appointed principle of Evolution foi # - £ tJlus s ^ 0 ng and radiant bo our 

more; that it mniistors, unitM, eev ^ t0 the better of communalism. And 

faith, it is still possible that we shall be able to g di to their quality and 

we shall do so, if wo resolve to • aonow S and to stamp our mintmark 

cliaiacter regardless oi the sect 01 1 -- duenoed b y the colour and creed of tho 

on great thoughts and deeds as such immtmanci aopy “ ltwal ml ii ltlos _.from 
thinker and doer, communahsm, ohauism, cabalism a bo endowed 

them°come only reakish growths and perverted pe^foimauces.^May^d thy 

with strength and f>^& } J° T £f Humanity, marching . proudly for tho 

SSFiSd a M “ S3Ah — **»» 

Resolution* 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference 
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ments for diversified courses which will equip the pupil, along with a cultural 
tioii, to moot the requirements of modem industry and commorco. liYIucation 

While welcoming tho recent pronouncements of the Conti al Board of Luuca 

^aT^Thbs Conference draws the attention of the Central and Provincial Governments 
to tho liecci of safeguaidmg adequately the scope and extent of liberal education of 

y °l h ) VoXM — ry school 

jg 

matter ot vocational training and guidance, for the Pioposed 

* 

.toadftt EaSSkmo ol adult atatioa to, Mia, and 

Htolra^anVpupi^^and^th^OJ^ronoo^so^iiiTOinteif a Committee to investigate into 

wmmmmmM 

Cdl Bf Snoth‘™‘lu n tmn the Conference wanted handicrafts to form an integral pari 
of all education at the primary and secondary stages, 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Eleventh Se8sion-Calcutta-19th. to 21st. December 1935 

Tt1 thn T , T « ctl co of a large number of distinguished visitors and delegates fromjl™! 
all parts ol Tmlia, the eleventh session of r th « “ian uSf^dOTrtta'UiuTOrl 

College, 1— 

Welcome Anmmss 

8Hf«l 

damontal philosophical problem, is not without its application to ouuout politi -s 
G3 
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these days when the future of democracy is a matter of doubtfulness and the desire 
for dictatorship is a world- wide tendency, if not a world- wide peril. 

And such a tendency raises again the philosophical questions of the basis of 
authority and the possible freedom of the individual m relation to the claims of soci- 
ety, There can be no security for the future of society without much sane thinking 
on these controversial topics, and in a Congress such as this it may perhaps he claim- 
ed, without risk of being accused of over- weening self-confidence that philosophers are 
sometimes sane. 

u Even the much discussed question of the relation of vocational and general educa- 
tion is capable of philosophical treatment, for is it not a question of how the funda- 
mental capacities of human nature are to he directed into special expression within 
particular environment ? Even the tragically serious question of unemployment is ul- 
timately one of the application of the idea of the concrete universal or of the princi- 
ple that the importance of every part of the whole must be recognised, and that all 
individuals must be granted their right to participate m the purpose of the whole. 

“The insistence upon the abstract universal in philosophy has its practical counter- 
part in an attitude of indifference to the claims and opportunities of certain sections 
of society, and similarly it is possible that a re raedy for the economic diseases might 
be suggested by the consideration of an age-long philosophical attitude.” 

Openings Address 

In opening the Congress, Sir Manmathanath Mnlcherji , Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
thought that philosophical thinking was not one profession alongside of others, neces- 
sitating as it did, some peculiar equipments and entailing some peculiar disciplines, 
out of the reach of all and sundry. On the contrary, it had a universality of. appeal 
which made it out to be the most humanistic of all intellectual pursuits. “A philoso- 
pher is he,” said Sir Manmatha, “who is accustomed by training and temperament to 
“see life steadily and see it whole. But fallen as wo are on evil days of speciali- 
sation, we have come to lose this art—the art of taking a whole view of things and 
men.” 

Sir Manmatha paid a tribute to Dr. Hogg, the general President of the Congress. 
Dr. Hogg, he hoped, would bring to bear on the deliberations of this session of the 
Congress, the mellowed fruits of scholarship as well as piety. 

Proceeding, Sir Manmatha observed that they were painfully conscious of the fact 
that they were the unworthy legacies of the cultural inheritance of Bengal and they 
in deep humiliation offered their legacy to the distinguished assemblage along with the 
no less noteworthy contributions of contemporary Bengal. 

Concluding, Sir Manmatha said, “For the distracted world of to-day, the philoso- 
phers, particularly the orientals, havo got an important contribution to make. The 
Bast may be a negligible partner in the Geographical dispensation of the League of 
Nations, but not so, as we believe, on the spiritual side of it. The star has always 
risen in the East and “eastern lights,” to use the happy phrase of one of our leading 
thinkers, arc being hailed from unexpected quarters. 

As representing the Western point of view, Dr. Tung lias truly* remarked ; “It is 
the East that has taught another wide, more profound and a higher understanding 
through life.” Truly, m the East, philosophy has never served as an intellectual pas- 
time merely, but a’ways in its classical sense of a Way of Life— life being in ultimate 
analysis the only effective commentary upon tho theory. 

Such an outlook upon life may not commend itself to all. But it is there, as a 
silent preacher m the background, and greets us across tho perspective of centuries. 
Therein consists the individuality of Indian thought and culture ; and at this thought- 
exchange of the world it would be courting sheer bankruptcy if wo were to undervalue 
our own thought-currency in order to secure an international credit” 

Presidential Address 

In his presidential address tho Rev. Dr. A. Q. Hogg referred to tho rightful claim 
which society had upon tho metaphysically-minded. In many of the Indian Univer- 
sities, he said, philosophy had fallen upon evil days. Her class-rooms were all but 
deserted, her professional exponents were few, and tho public lip-homage still paid to 
her did not prove its sincerity, in any notable degree, by sacrifices made for her 
sake. 

Now, if society was treating philosophy so scurrily, was it possible that the fault 
might lie partly with her own devotees ? Had they perhaps been failing to honour 
the claim which society rightly had upon them? Had the scverly technical issues 
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which were an inevitable bye-product of the mai in ; P^ilosi Self? H d for k such self- 
them away too much Irom the deeply human 1 . X^ion it might he well to spend an 
questioning there was even a vestige of 3^ stl X a Ai 10 m fght rightly expect to he 

SBmVSSTW ».- ft., 

“I believe,” he continued, “that no matter tTae““nmici 

bo which philosophic thought must sot itselL yf l " “ pr osaic. Its permanently 

Sabll achievements 3, 

SSth" " S"SS5A il“3 * »t ft. palatable b, .felt, aal .f 

which it is not easy to have too much. exclusively of philosophers ; and yet 

“Woo be it to any community that consisted e.c • y u & Qf m etaphysi- 
woe would be equally certain to betide society x£ x ? f 1 t , ver0 a mo dorn society of the 
cally -minded. Specially would this be the case if it were a ™? G1 th * t rapld 
progressive type. For mankind has made, „ on ,L 0 lv f0 h v a n\“ensiTO development of 
advance in the conquest of nature is possible y, . . y and ; a intellectual field 

what iu the industrial field is . called division oi labour ana th<J priraary 

srssss £ s ^«rLr^x3!£aaa^<4 ^ - - —• 

01 Sffii, th. Promdont ,„d *Up« «» ’fflTSSS'ff 

still lies the sacred obligation of seeking topiotcct “f n herent rolatmty of all 
now and subtler Materialism by insistently e: ^ . a f S( !iontific way of attacking the 

mathematical thinking, and therefore of the typical suom me ^ formalatkm s of 

5SS1, l ?3iy s ”£r.t c Sd " 11 , ™ a. — 

“••.'S', «m« a Hut ft. d«r. ft .ppfttad 

philosophical mind alert to detect the uuy0 "^ GUS t f R “i' y T h e reason is not far to 
lions on which ordinary thinking f jio prono to roly A u* linking subject 
seek. The very elicit to appi-cnoml xoality ns awKoh. q ba) , the whole 

to sot ovor against himself as object of ,™ eie { ly { g li ° thought and action. What 
of himself as he knows lumso f , al his baluts ot 0 moment, something 

ordmai ily is most immediately his voi y s sou cocomob it fa u s to him to 

other than tho thinking sublet, Jj? of rndgmont bo accepted by him 

criticise and appraise No longer nu W a. ry 1 mb. t ol Willing ^ jgiven’, 
simply because it is familiar, fc>L Jio \ ] s to be acquiescetl m only 

something other than himself which is more y ’ d ] 0B g 0r may any belief bo 
with deliberate responsibility and at his V ' ^ mo ment he is alone with 
relied on solely boeauso it is socially univors, , ^ is absolute, because at that 

the absolute solitarily face to fane with an °X Qut w “f re tiate, except the empty 

Sing Shjff 6 fo have" H evokes 'In Ifim anunfmgXble 

reafisSion'of thfprecariousnoss of is laid upon us by 

r e /£'i l s Y tto „s .s 

apprehension of the real in ite wholeness, booiety neous ma^ ^ totalisation of 

“ °” 

... . — 

&3=ar issBiAa A$m * *** ““- 1 

mfnd of the general community is inevitably so prone. 
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w It ’s not in any single realm ol thought alouo that we need to exercise this 
social function. I have referred to the call lor alert watchfulness against any 
tendency on the pait of the now Physics to assume the garb of a Philosophy Put even 
more urgent is it to-day. I cannot help thinking, that tho metaphysical!* -minded should 
apply tli on critical gifts in the realm of Social Philosophy and Ethics/ 

“There i may be exaggeration, but there is certainly no absurdity in tho idea that 
modern # Western civilisation is^ now in the melting-pot, and the emergence of 
Bolshevism, German National Socialism, and Italian Fascism means that mankind is 
standing at a great parting of the wajs. 

“There is a call here for radical thinking of the most strenuous kind. Our first 
duty is to make a far more docp-pi obing effort than has yet boon undertaken to 
understand these new social phenomena. Wo must reach a comprehension of the 
economic and social conditions from which they take their rise. 

“Wo must not let ourselves ho blind to flie fact that surrender of individual 
irecaom to meet a great social need is itself a form of the exercise of ficodom. 
Also wo must not fear to recognise how much of hallow noss there is m the land of 
freedom that democracy secures m practice for the aveiagu man. We need to probe 
and probe relentlessly exposing what is unsound both in the new and m the old forms 
of social organisation, but generously acclaiming all that m turn and healthy. To do 
this thoroughly and well is a toilsome and supremely difficult task, but its faithful 
performance is, I bohovo ? a service which society lias to-day an absolute light to 
expect from tho metaphysically-minded.” 

Second Day— Calcutta -20th. December 1935 

Tho second day’s session of tho Congress took place to-dav. About an hour and a 
hail was devoted to tho discussion on tho “Future of Democracy” The rest of the 
tmio was spent m tbo delivery of tho address by Prof. N. G. Domin', President of Logic 
and Metaphysics section, and by Pandit Vidliusokhar Bast ri u President of tiio Indian 
Pluiosophy ISection. 

,, D - N - Banerjce , of tlio Dacca University, in (lie course of his siioech, said 
that Democracy means nothing else than the rule of tho whole people expressing 
^1? ^>J thoir vol es. There may be occasional necessities for 

dictatorship when the safety oi tho State is at stake. But, the must serious old notion 
agamst Absolutism is that it produces a most demoralising effect upon tho Govern- 
131 d* l u ™ 0 p. of thought, freedom of speech would bo impossible in such a regime. 

, Asirvatkam of the Lucknow University, tho second Symposiast, said that 

democracy is ^ not a more form of Government. It is a type of state, an order of 
wi!!l y c a ?^ t < 2 oadition as well as the moral and tho spiritual principle, 

1S x to , rec ,° l l c ^ 0 ^ ie pnnoiplo of equality with tho fact of natural 
^ bring into existence a social machinery which would 

x 1G . 0Tln 9bment and expression of personality. The evils which wo sec in 
n,iJw fV 10t J^Utoblo. Thoy can be cured by the people themselves by proper 
education, roilection and experience. 1 

, x J *9^: •M* td rangiy a 9 of the Andhra University, tho third SyxnnosiasL said 

tMtit i8 m democracies alone that Government is carried on thu bS of dte. 

a« 7 a?°5i e iw C0 ’ f n( li c . ousu bation and those result in power being conferred 
on % on f f )r °bo their capacity to exorcise it in the interest of all 

Irof. if. Bhattacharyva of the Asutoah College, Prof. P. (i. Dutta of Mowrhvr 

S' rvswa 

D '- “ .T&vjsaaife 

Kov. Dr. A. a, Hogg, Oonoral President of tho Session, in winding n» iho 
t rG ?i ar{0 J c that good government means self-government, It fs to bo 

?ss se £5 a? sx s A *a s «£ 

in * d "“ n ““ ! a " , ™‘ » «* 

« Y t4h ^ Bhelm l? President of the Section of Indian Philosophy, read 

a very interesting address. At the very outset Prof. Basiri entered a strong 
^rbpqration between orthodox Sanskrit scholarship. Such co-operation ^h© 
thought, might bo facilitated by using the Sanskrit language, side bv side with 1 the 
of discussion in tie Indian 
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young orthodox scholars to acquire a ■working 

tho ci oat popular interest and appeal of 
hn omH u filter down to 


—20 deg. ’35 ] 

phioal Congress, and by urging 
knowledge of English. 

Prof. Sastri concluded by pointing out ***« s‘v,” w r f i 'T” i, r . 

Indian Philosophy “The profound teachings .of fliilosophy, ho said, 
the masses through pooms, tales, dramas, stones, legends architecture otc, . 

Prof. N. <?. Damle , Fergussou Colloge, Poona, President, Logic and metai nysic. 
Section, in his presidential add! ess of the Logic, and Metaphysics Sectic m, d l»orod 
a learned speech, criticising various tendencies in P 2 T/ " a' 4outh 

views of his own. Piof. Damlo characterised modernism ^Philosophy ,wli 

movement” with its emphasis on dynamism and progress. The ton&em-y oii b : mat el 
rimorica and is now tho characteristic, feature of many loading thorns. Th s 
tendency is variously tormod as Humanism, Pragmatism otc. It is a levoit agams 

too much intellectuahsm and abstractionism. . .. 1)0 mtod 

Prof. Damle pointed out that this tendency in philosophy had its _monls as it pomt<u 
out tho evils of over-abstractionism and placing reason far. above tho oti ei ospeo s 
of man o g. emotional and volitional, put tho point was that inlaying, omp a 
emotional and volitional side of man, it undei estimated reason. , , muqf 

Prof. Damle pointed out that in order that wo may take time senous y ’ 

beliovo in ‘timolossnoss souously. Tho values towards winch we a 
must have an etornal chai actor in them, otheiwise tlioy fail to inspire 
bocomo valueless. . 

The full apprehension of this concrete univoisal is po t S if, b tnHUt^of 1 tho whole 

° UI Dr XI ’S»att Sinha, of Meorut College, presided over the alaP’wM read 
following paper called “A Standardised Group Tost of Intelligence in Vomaculai 
by Mr. Shyain Bwaroop Jalota of Lahore . 

“A battery of nine test-elements was solooted and given to a ^ 01 p 
School awl” College students at Lahore (1934-35). This paper reports JWtoW 
an l grade norms found in the abovesaid investigation. A table °J ,'?®y l ' n . t; ^ l ' a nalv&us 
is riven as tho same has considorablo peculiar advantages in practice. An anaiy&is 
of tho various test-element scores was also earned out, and a ; r S ^Typical 

uro also given for the convenience of comparative studies by oihei scholar. . yi 

tuToTby Mr. 

Calcutta University. A paper on “Current tendencies ou educational theory 

Andhra University -A. « «* SdSJlfd.S 
its significance to psychology. That sexual attraction between 8 .Ln ,f a 

minofbv and subordinated. to tho end of suitable teaching for repioduotion is a 

view not supported by biological observation, he said. » influences of the 

Morphological and charaoterol ogmal . changes both *™der the jff T o vi J or 

and fominino forms of mentality. 

Third Day— Calcutta— 21st. December 1935 

mi , rv: ...i arjv’fi session took place to-day, at the Asntosh Hall. Fust of all 
4 w» t he 5 B vmnostanre * to-day’ s sublet was “Wliat is real Heaven”. Dr. 

^Mahmdra Nath Sircar of ’the Presidency College, Calcutta, opened the discussion. 
According to Dr. Sircar 

The (‘oncoiition of heaven originates in us out of tho constant press from within to 
bJoSnSS from its limits. Philosophy may rive us illumined understanding 
but in this attempt it can uovor afford to ignore tie unconscious prompting of our 
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Values. Heavon appeals to us not merely as an omlonoo liul as a delightful existence 
from wlnoli tlio thorns of life are extinguished, or at least transformed. w liaievor it 
is, it is always associated with, a felicitous existence *, otherwise it has really no true 
significance. . . . , . 

Heavenly life is life moving in the creative urge of spirit realising ideal values 
which are either at the back of ci cation or emerging out of it. The religious spirit 
has not gone boyound this and even to-day when science and religion have been 
meeting each other in the spirit of cordiality, the ancient Platonic Ideal world is 
being reinstated through Emergent evolution. , 

A super-sensible world of values, beauty and Truth is # associated with the 
heavenly world. Plato in his “Symposium” introduces us in a fit of philosophic 
enthusiasm to the perfect vision of beauty “not relative or changing, but eternal and 
absolute.” “It is but an aspoet of the divine extending over all things and having 
no limit of space and time”. Plato is not clear if the human soul is absorbed in it 
or not. That the soul has such a roach of thought and is capable of the oteriuu 
natui o, seems to imply that she too is eternal The theory makes heaven purely a 
transcendent existence, having no touch with the mundane creation though it may be 
shaping things from above: This dualism of spirit and matter lias made Heaven a 
fai off distant event, which can be realised when the touch ^ and emulation of matter 
upon the soul has ceased to exist. Plato conceives a basic psyche conditioning the 
whoio process of the universe. 

Plotinus’s conception of the Divine Hypostasis leads us through tho successive 
emergence of the concrete phases of life from. I he one or the good. _ Plotinus exhorts 
us to revere our personalities as ‘temples of Gods’, for m every individual person 
tho three divine principles arc present. And under favourable circumstances, out* 
minds are irradiated by its effulgence Plotinus sees tho deliverance of man m tho 
centripetal movements, where tho psycho becomes free fiom the touch of matter 
ami divided life and becomes one with the one. . 

Plotinus sees the height of our realisation in the deliverance ^ of the soul from, 
tho revolving outer circle of the universal soul and its installation in the motionless 
calm of the Intelligence and still better in the effulgent one. In the grades of 
Ascension Plotinus mentions eostaoy as tho highest state of existence. He cal s it 
tho Banquet of the Gods-* the life of absolute faith and pure enthusiasm, inspired by 
the draughts of the blushful Hippoeroue. Tho soul in so far > as it tastes the transoo- 
dont beatitude is indistinguished from it. Tho Platonic inspiration was woiked out 
in its logical sequence in Plotinus. ... . 

Bergson breaks away from tho Platonic tradition and sees tho heavenly boatituao 
more in the creativo How of life than in anything transcedontal or statical Bergson 
is inspired by the central principle of Christianity —resurrection and continuity ot 
life, and ho gets rid of tho vexed question of the sensible and the supet sensible 
existences and discovers behind them the over flowing oi native life. Tho ideal and 
tho real world are equally encompassed by it. 

Bergson’s vision does not extend beyond the spiritual life in its _ earthly 
manifestation— for life and love in his conception work under an opposition. Iho 
need of a constant opposition to keep up tho vigour of tho creative urge lacks m 
tho higher harmony of life. Bergson could not transcend the dualism for that would 
be surrendering tho secret to creative evolution and oxpiossion. 

Bergson could ascend to the dazzling height of tho mystics, but ho could not see 
the value of tho time-lessnoss of the mystical consciousness. He is t attracted to the 
mystical life because it releases and reinforces the original “clan vital” to intensive 
creation, because it allows him more living power to will to successfully overcome 
opposition for greater and better creation. Bergson’s final vision therefore t cannot 
get beyond the creativo appeal and the vital expression^ of spii it through creation. 

And he could not see the perfect harmony residing hi the heart of things. There 
is a finer rhythm in life than creative harmony. Creative harmony prevails when tho 
initial effort has been successful to mould, formulate and assimilate tho obstructing 
element. It is the play of the psyche and tho oros. It is tho play of Prana and 
Kayee related in the Upaniskads. But tho spiritual expression where it experiences 
no opposition, not even a self-imposed one, Cor here is spiritual expression, rather 
than creation ‘through a process of inversion’. Whatever it is, it points to tho 
order where there is the spontaneity of spiritual expression in itself and not through 
an opposition. 

This free, elastic and spontaneous expression as distinguished from the restricted 
creative energy has been the source of distinction of the life of spirit through 
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rjifnrp and the life of spiiit through self in the Yaisnava philosophy. Life reveals greater 
freedom aurmore spontaneity as® it rises in the scale oi o^tenoc The tension that is 
; n orfiativp expression in nature is eased in the ordei of spiut. ... 

The Vaisnavas 1 ^ ^ felt a greater and vaster world of spiritual existence with its 

aro allHwerted to and consumed m tlie shining Love-life here naturally rises 
Tovfits earthly exmession and flies on the wings of unconquerable love which 
brightens the whole existence and reveals its supra-mental fineness and delicacy, 
will chLtened by the flame of love and becomes Gpdisentnc-it may have the 
occasional eccentric creative expression-even then it is only the reflecdou o he 
Qnrtrpmfi will The Unite spirit through its wisdom, love and will reflect the 
transcodent divine, for its psychic maho-up is completely transformed. Hence it is 
rnn , v , rit vine life m so far as it can bo expressed on earth. . 

^Thetransfl^uraUori of the impulses with, the impress of the divine consciousness 
upon the inner psyche in man reveals a luminous existence with its dignified haimonv 
nLi iiirflfible hoautv The supra-mental existence may have liner oxpiessioti and 

the least opposition.* The Taisnavas, aa-m matter 
of fact—tho devotional soliool of Mysticism have the better realisation of the 
functioning of psychic forces bovond the vital and the mental. , ., « 

1 'fl ?« unimio lmrcontion of psycho introduces a loftier vein m the conception of 
lm do" my ‘hr ‘elmman mmd has no clear idea of ! the potentiality of the 
swhic being 7 in man which puts it in direct connexion with the divine, expression 
^mro tlm MoaUrf vital and mental cannot, function. The psycho, is m direct 
touch with and is under the mtluonco of the divine. Through tho luminous psyche 
tbo soul can oniov the wideness, transparence, beauties, felicity of spiritual hie. 

* '°Tho souf recovers itself from tho ‘individualistic sense and receives the light of 
the s ilrit in wMch it can see tho world and invito the fellowship, of the community 
of sinrits Philosophers in the East and Vest have the vision of this Eternal 
community. ' “Community is more, than aggregate of mdividups, it is an enfolding 
irit” It is St. Augustine’s ‘Civitas dei, and Vaikuntha’ of the Vaisnam. iho 
‘ 1 ,'iixr nf tinirits unfolds tho possibility of Eternal life vertically and horizontally, 
it is a life extended in all directions, and does not take the unilateral expression of 

S1,i Transcedmd wifi lov0 ? i0 \hf oS^^fove 

•mX ly Immou^anr^omSliug ° Jo7 nT the X$Sing attractfon towards 
an mdlssJS union. The divine harmouy allows the soul to feel the encompassing 
hfoirrSmt of philosophic composure. Tho divine love impresses the spiritual 
nmAv— .the maddening attraction of a complete union and absorbing fusion. , 

Tho dynamic conception of life, however, fraught it is with intense and immense 
nosibi lilies cannot extend beyond concrete spirituality, and aspire to the luminous 

iilonoo, winch transcends all concret formations. The s P’^ al T l lf ® S S theTLtTf 
when the effort is sincere to pass mto the fathomless silonce % It reveals the Jicau ot 
■mnbhr iii its supracoiiceptual dignity and vastness. II ere spiritual life is first dis- 
sociated from all^ persona? holding and expression^ It leveals a pew spiritual porspec- 
tive* The impersonal side and aspect of the spirit comes to view, before Anally p&s~ 

^^lufe one rete* 8 ^ a dynamical identification, [It cannot go beyond the 

onnililK But spiritual equilibrium is not to be confused with 

gSS freedom! Even in Love myltieism we find the ompteis Irnd u|>on freedom 
which is realised in the occasional release of tlie soul from the sense ot History anu 

t ‘ m fn dvnamie integration the spirit is dispossessed of the personal hold and enjoys 
too impersonal toucfi. It really reveals the deeper aspect of spiritual life beyoM ex- 
pression inradiant beauty, cosmic harmony and ineffable delight. It enthrones the 
S°“ S the sDiritual life in the deep abyss of the soal. This experience of the 
™-Bersonal Tspiritual life is a new *W of experience. Spiritual life is so often 
associated with free oroatirenoss that it is often difficult to appiaise the true value 
SX touch * of transcendent : spirituality in which with the wideness of tang the 
self” is gradually freed from ite subjective concentration and construction. But this 
integration of super-personal experience . is not to be completely dissociated fiom tho 
personal experience. They alternate in spiritual hfo. 
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f , v - f D AcoAnfinllv flvnamicah which comprises within both spjxitnal 
*aSo“S«ptato5SSSjSent sometimes oversteps all personal experiences 

*%5S\s-»s p s£ o) irsniSs 15 & 

him the true spiritual o^peiie . ^ l t} beautiful. Tins does not negate them, 
other e x P!^f fl %C h6 iXVmonf ^ Thought must be present as a higher intuition 
wWSdff where Die ufoal hadSecome reality ; and beauty pleasure and 
Will would. 00 . 1 1 fulfilment tt EvorT flume of passion, oh as to oi 

a n0t0 “ 

harmony of its f th super-personal and the richness of the porsonal 

Bradley sees the d^m y ot toe q{ thom aa oqaal iy true experiences, 

experiences in 9piutaai n.a spiritual life obliges him to go bo- 

S»d ft? IS *KtSid “,g.fh»ld ;( to. W.l» tom. l!ut to to.™ fa* 

5Stav.il iS to.ToSt“L.°Cdfii ,vp..ioucos-but tt„ can- 
1? s P m ™L M e J pirated ^ foi they refer to the diffevnt poles of our conscious 
r?l n™ct Bhaskei Sd g Bosampiet haf to accept a kind of imporsonal-porsonal ox.s- 
life. Hence “5 , rfiilosoohic reality and tho groatest spiritual realisation, 
tence as the highest pMiosop a conceiving tho highest existence both comprohen- 
There is an e ^ent ot tiu ^m conceive lor it reta ns 

sito as well as Dee but tm « t with the elasticity of spiritual hlo, and this 

the ideas o > goul . oe 0 £ maintaining tho highest existence as competent .o 

Answer the d’emands of our religious life yielding all transparent ]oys of the soul as 

welUs to satisfy the 2 l^toedom. The Tedanta is tho only 
The self has a ^ative a, jell a ® ^ Ir fi“ 0 geH - s froe in a double sense, 

philosophy freedom sots it in dyna- 

it .is free as ere at ^ e kltUms bnHte freedom M percipience introduces its trans- 
^flnce^nd 0 complete detachment from concentration and dynamism. The formor 

r P .c-. S ft. ~U, -« rn - 

the transcendence of our being ; 0n ^®yf tht^f rof erratbe 1 r°i t,’ awUhe ’‘harmony 

latter True religious spint Uos m f § Ber , s ,Wan, tho Platonic ami 

and tho comprehensiveness uus^ . g in 1 . ea lismf; that tmo 

Vaisnaw ideals wlm ea^ue^i^ ^ owwenlration w])ioll creative spirit suggests. 

freedom of bomg » t ^ oono0ntrftt ; on ^4 in the full opening of being lehgion 

toSod as mere ’’ffi'the self soon forsakes the delight of 

, n^iliWth S Xo^e ^reSion to tho.cosmic Mo-tho free urge of ore^vo spnmt 

and° consciousness and in tho e»lm of EtornaL w ” 0 ? pir i tu ul ‘ U ii Vo 1 * C w ii ioli offers a 
Eckhart has oharacteris d t} from tho la byrmth of experience, moral, aesthetic 

SRMSWS-tTWW? S» *• *-* «- - *? 

Mr, flumayun ’ k 0 ' a n* ^ or { s 0 f activity and conflict arc merged, 

^ rS r SA?si a i£ ws ss 

Won is an abode of eternal 

S P S and no onmil. And this ho thought is 

^CfoHowin^gontlemo^look part In the aisoussiotis 
TTniversitv) Mr! II. Bhattaeharyya (Asutosh College), 

Br D 2 Datta (Patna), Mr. TndraSen (Delink tt 
Ifa'. p’ G. Dntta, Mr, Lumba,. Mr, Marty and __Mi. Kai, 


Witoru imjru 

tlm true interpretation of tnu 

:-~Dr, Bailoswar Bon (Andhra 
Mr. Ahmed Bali (Lucknow), 
Hukttl (Calcutta CJmvorHitvj, 
©10 disouBsioa m&m with 


fa r. W. XTAfa'vMcS Dr* Hogg TroWod the idtmi ol a heaven 

ytSfflJ SfJS-SW M Ust ordw - 




